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PASTORAL  LETTER 


FROM   THE 


SYNOD  OF  NEW-YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA, 

To  the  Congregations  under  their  Care ;  to  be  read  from 
the  Pulpits  on  Thursday,  June  29,  1775,  being  the 
Day  of  the  general  Fast. 


\'ERY  DEAR  BRETHREN, 

THE  Synod  of  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  being 
met  at  a  time  when  public  affairs  wear  fo  threat- 
ning  an  afpeft,  and  when  (unlefs  God  in  his  fovereign 
Providence  fpeedily  prevent  it)  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war  throughout  this  great  continent  are  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, were  of  opinion,  that  they  could  not  difcharge  their 
duty  to  the  numerous  congregations  under  their  care,  with- 
out addreffing  them  at  this  important  crifis.  As  the  firm 
belief,  and  habitual  recollection  of  the  power  and  prefence 
of  the  living  God,  ought  at  all  times  to  poffefs  the  minds 
of  real  Chriflians,  fo  in  feafons  of  public  calamity,  when 
the  Lord  is  known  by  the  judgment  which  he  executeth, 
it  would  be  an  ignorance  or  indifference  highly  criminal 
not  to  look  up  to  him  with  reverence,  to  implore  his  mercy 
by  humble  and  fervent  prayer,  and,  if  poffible,  to  pre- 
vent his  vengeance  by  unfeigned  repentance. 
Vol.  III.  B 
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We  do,  therefore,  brethren,  befeech  you  in  the  moft 
earnefl  manner,  to  look  beyond  the  immediate  authors 
either  of  your  fufferings  or  fears,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
holinefs  and  juitice  of  the  Almighty  in  the  prefent  vifita- 
tion.  He  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  bis 
works. — Affliction  springeth  not  out  of  the  dust. — He  doth 
not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men  ;  and 
therefore,  it  becomes  every  perfon,  family,  city,  and  pro- 
vince, to  humble  themfelves  before  his  throne,  to  confefs 
their  fins,  by  which  they  have  provoked  his  indignation, 
and  intreat  him  to  pour  out  upon  all  ranksafpirit  of  re- 
pentance and  of  prayer.  Fly  alfo  for  forgivenefs  to  the 
atoning  blood  of  the  great  Redeemer,  the  blood  of  sprink- 
ling which  spcaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel.  Re- 
member and  confefs  not  only  your  fins  in  general,  but 
thofe  prevalent  national  offences  which  may  be  juflly  con- 
iidered  as  the  procuring  caufes  of  public  judgments ;  par- 
ticularly profanenefs  and  contempt  of  God,  his  name, 
labbaths  and  fancluary  ; — pride,  luxury,  uncleannefs,  and 
neglecl  of  family  religion  and  government,  with  the  de- 
plorable ignorance  and  fecurity  which  certainly  ought  to 
be  imputed  to  this  as  their  principal  caufe.  All  thefe  are, 
among  us,  highly  aggravated  by  the  ineltimable  privileges, 
which  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  without  interruption  fince 
the  firli  fettlement  of  this  country.  If  in  the  prefent  day 
of  diftrefs  we  ex  peel:  that  God  will  hear  our  {"applications, 
and  interpofe  for  our  protection  or  deliverance,  let  us  re- 
member what  he  himlelf  requires  of  us  is,  that  our  pray- 
ers Ihould  be  attended  with  a  iincere  purpofe,  and  thorough 
endeavor  after  perfonal  and  family  reformation  :  If  thou 
prepare  thine  heart,  and  stretch  out  thy  hand  towards  him; 
If  iniquity  be  in  thine  hand,  put  it  jar  away,  and  lei  not 
wickedness  dwell  in  thy  tabernacles,  Job  xi.  13,   14. 

The  Synod  cannot  help  thinking,  that  this  is  a  proper 
rime  for  preffing  all  of  every  rank,  ft  noisily  to  confider  the 
things  that  belong  to  their  eternal  peace.  HoiHlities, 
long  feared,  have  now  taken  place, — the  fv/ord  has  been 
drawn  in  one  province, — znd  the  whole  continent,  with 
hardly  any  exception,  feem  determined  to  defend  their 
rights  by  force  of  arms.     If,  at  the  lame  time,  the  Britifh 
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miniftry  fliall  continue  to  enforce  their  claims  by  vio- 
lence, a  lading  and  bloody  conteft  muft  be  expected  : 
Surely  then  it  becomes  thofe  who  have  taken  up  arms, 
and  profefs  a  vvillingnefs  to  hazard  their  lives  in  the  caule 
of  liberty,  to  be  prepared  for  death,  which  to  many  mull 
be  the  certain,  and  to  every  one  is  a  poffible  or  probable 
event. 

We  have  long  feen  with  concern,  the  circumftances 
which  occafioned,  and  the  gradual  increafe  of  this  un- 
happy difference.  As  ministers  of  the  gofpel  of  peace, 
we  have  ardently  wiflied  that  it  could,  and  often  hoped 
that  it  would  have  been  more  early  accommodated.  It  is 
well  known  to  you  (otherwife  it  would  be  imprudent  in- 
deed thus  publicly  to  profefs)  that  we  have  not  been  in- 
ftru mental  in  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people,  or  urg-  ' 
ing  them  to  acts  of  violence  and  diforder  : — Perhaps  no 
inftance  can  be  given  on  fo  interefting  a  fubject,  in  which 
political  fentiments  have  been  fo  long  and  fo  fully  kept 
from  the  pulpit,  and  even  malice  itfelf  has  not  charged 
us  with  laboring  from  the  prefs  ;  but  things  are  now  come 
to  fuch  a  ftate,  that  as  we  do  not  wifh  to  conceal  our  opi- 
nions as  men  and  citizens,  fo  the  relation  we  ftand  in  to 
you  feemed  to  make  the  prefent  improvement  of  it  to 
your  fpiritual  benefit  an  indifpenfible  duty.  Suffer  us 
then  to  lay  hold  of  your  prefent  temper  of  mind,  and  to 
exhort,  efpecially  the  young  and  vigorous,  by  affuring 
them,  that  there  is  no  foldier  fo  undaunted  as  the  pious 
man,  no  army  fo  formidable  as  thofe  who  are  fuperior  to 
the  fear  of  death.  There  is  nothing  more  awful  to  think 
of,  than  that  thofe  whole  trade  is  war  mould  be  defpifers 
of  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hofls,  and  that  they  fhould  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  the  imminent  danger,  of  being  imme- 
diately fent  from  curling  and  cruelty  on  earth,  to  the  blaf- 
pheming  rage  and  defpairing  horror  of  the  infernal  pit. 
Let  therefore  every  one,  who  from  generofity  of  fpirit,  or 
benevolence  of  heart,  offers  himfelf  as  a  champion  in  his 
country's  caufe,  be  perfuaded  to  reverence  the  name,  and 
walk  in  the  fear  of  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  then  he  may,  with  the  moll  unfhaken  firmnefs,  ex- 
pe6t  the  ilfue  either  in  victory  or  death. 
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Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  though  for  the  wife  ends  of 
his  Providence,  it  may  pleafe  God,  for  a  feafon,  to  fuffer 
his  people  to  lie  under  unmerited  oppreffion,  yet  in  gene- 
ral we  may  expect,  that  thofe  who  fear  and  ferve  him  in 
fincerity  and  truth,  will  be  favoured  with  his  countenance 
and  ftrength.  It  is  both  the  character  and  the  privilege  of 
the  children  of  God,  that  they  call  upon  him  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  and  he,  who  keepeth  covenant  and  truth  forever, 
has  faid,  that  his  ears  are  always  open  to  their  cry.  We 
need  not  mention  to  you  in  how  many  inftances  the  event 
in  battles,  and  fuccefs  in  war,  have  turned  upon  circum- 
ftances  which  were  inconfiderable  in  themfelves,  as  well 
as  out  of  the  power  of  human  prudence  to  fore  fee  or  direct, 
becaufe  we  fuppofe  you  firmly  believe,  that  after  all  the 
counfels  of  men,  and  the  mofl  probable  and  promifing 
means,  the  Lord  will  do  that  which  seemeth  him  good ; 
nor  hath  his  promife  ever  failed  of  its  full  accomplifhment; 
"  the  Lord  is  with  you  while  ye  be  with  him,  and  if  ye 
"  feek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  you  ;  but  if  ye  forfake  him, 
"  he  will  forfake  you,"  2  Chron.  xv.  2. 

After  this  exhortation,  which  we  thought  ourfelves  caL 
led  upon  to  give  you  at  this  time,  on  your  great  intereft, 
the  one  thing  needful,  we  mall  take  the  liberty  to  offer  a 
few  advices  to  the  focieties  under  our  charge,  as  to  their 
public  and  general  conduct ;  and 

Firfl,  In  carrying  on  this  important  ftruggle,-  let  every 
opportunity  be  taken  to  exprefs  your  attachment  and  re- 
fpect  to  our  fovereign  king  George,  and  to  the  revolution 
principles,  by  which  his  auguft  family  was  feated  on  the 
Britifh  throne.  We  recommend,  indeed,  not  only  alle- 
giance to  him  from  duty  and  principle,  as  the  firft  magif- 
trate  of  the  empire,  but  efteem  and  reverence  for  the  per- 
fon  of  the  prince,  who  has  merited  well  of  his  fubjects  on 
many  accounts,  and  who  has  probably  been  milled  into 
the  late  and  prefent  meafures  by  thofe  about  him  ;  neither 
have  we  any  doubt,  that  they  themfelves  have  been  in  a 
great  degree  deceived  by  falfe  information  from  interefted 
perfons  refiding  in  America.  It  gives  us  the  greater!  plea- 
fure  to  fay,  from  our  own  certain  knowledge  of  all  belong- 
ing to  our  communion,  and  from  the  belt  means  of  infor- 
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mation,  of  the  far  greatefl  part  of  all  denominations  in 
this  country,  that  the  prefent  oppofition  to  the  meafures 
of  adminiftration  does  not  in  the  lealt  arife  from  difaffec- 
tion  to  the  king,  or  a  defire  of  feparation  from  the  parent 
ftate.  We  are  happy  in  being  able  with  truth  to  affirm, 
that  no  part  of  America  would  either  have  approved  or 
permitted  fuch  infults  as  have  been  offered  to  the  fove- 
reign  in  Great-Britain.  We  exhort  you,  therefore,  to 
continue  in  the  fame  difpofition,  and  not  to  fuffer  oppref- 
iion  or  injury  itfelf  eafily  to  provoke  you  to  any  thing 
which  may  feern  to  betray  contrary  lentiments  :  let  it 
ever  appear,  that  you  only  defire  the  prefervation  and  le- 
curity  of  thofe  rights  which  belong  to  you  as  freemen  and 
Britons,  and  that  reconciliation  upon  thefe  terms  is  your 
molt  ardent  defire. 

Secondly,  Be  careful  to  maintain  the  union  which  at 
prefents  fubfifts  through  all  the  colonies  ;  nothing  can  be 
more  manifelt  than  that  the  fuccefs  of  every  meafure  de- 
pends on  its  being  inviolably  preferved,  and  therefore,  we 
hope,  that  you  will  leave  nothing  undone  which  can  pro- 
mote that  end.  In  particular  as  the  Continental  Congrefs, 
now  fitting  at  Philadelphia,  confilt  of  delegates  chofen  in 
the  molt  tree  and  unbiaffed  manner,  by  the  body  of  the 
people,  let  them  not  only  be  treated  with  refpect,  and  en- 
couraged in  their  difficult  fervice — not  only  let  your  pray- 
ers be  offered  up  to  Qod  for  his  direction  in  their  proceed- 
ings— but  adhere  firmly  to  their  refolutions  ;  and  let  it  be 
fecn  that  they  are  able  to  bring  out  the  whole  ilrength  of 
this  vaft  country  to  carry  them  into  execution.  We 
would  alfo  advife  for  the  fame  purpofe,  that  a  fpirit  of 
candor,  charity  and  mutual  efteem  be  preferved,  and  pro- 
moted towards  thofe  of  different  religious  denominations. 
Perfons  of  probity  and  principle  of  every  profeffion,  mould 
be  united  together  as  fervants  of  the  fame  mailer,  and  the 
experience  of  our  happy  concord  hitherto  in  a  Hate  of  liber- 
ty lhould  engage  all  to  unite  in  fupport  of  the  common  in- 
tereil  ;  for  there  is  no  example  in  hifiory,  in  which  civil 
liberty  was  deftroyed,  and  the  rights  of  confcience  prefer- 
ved entire. 
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Thirdly,  We  do  earneflly  exhort  and  befeech  the  focie- 
ties  under  our  care  to  be  Uriel:  and  vigilant  in  their  pri- 
vate government,  and  to  watch  over  the  morals  of  their 
feveral  members.  It  is  with  the  utmoli  pleafure  we  re- 
mind you,  that  the  laft  Continental  Congrefs  determined 
to  difcourage  luxury  in  living,  public  diversions,  and  ga- 
ming of  all  kinds,  which  have  fo  fatal  an  influence  on  the 
morals  of  the  people,  If  it  is  undeniable,  that  univerfal 
profligacy  makes  a  nation  ripe  for  divine  judgments,  and 
is  the  natural  mean  of  bringing  them  to  ruin,  reformation 
of  manners  is  of  the  utmoit  necefiity  in  our  prefent  diitrefs. 
At  the  fame  time,  as  it  has  been  obferved  by  many  emi- 
nent writers,  that  the  cenforial  power,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  manners  of  the  public  in  the  ancient  free  ftates, 
was  abfolutely  necefiary  to  their  continuance,  we  cannot 
help  being  of  opinion,  that  the  only  thing  which  we  have 
now  to  fupply  the  place  of  this  is  the  religious  difcipline 
of  the  feveral  feels  with  refpect  to  their  own  members  ; 
fo  that  the  denomination  or  profeffion  which  fhall  take 
the  mod  effectual  care  of  the  inttrucYion  of  its  members, 
and  maintain  its  difcipline  in  the  fulleft  vigor,  will  do  the 
moll  effential  fervice  to  the  whole  body.  For  the  very 
fame  reafon  the  greateft  fervice  which  magiftrates  or  per- 
fon  in  authority  can  do  with  refpect  to  the  religion  or  mo- 
rals of  the  people,  is  to  defend  and  fecure  the  rights  of  con- 
fcience  in  the  moll  equal  and  impartial  manner. 

Fourthly,  We  cannot  but  recommend,  and  urge  in  the 
warmed  manner,  a  regard  to  order  and  the  public  peace  ; 
and  as  in  many  places,  during  the  confufjons  that  prevail, 
legal  proceedings  have  become  difficult,  it  is  hoped,  that 
all  perfons  will  confeientioufly  pay  their  juil  debts,  and  to 
the  utmoil:  of  their  power  ferve  one  another,  fo  that  the 
evils  infeparable  from  a  civil  war  may  not  be  augmented 
by  wantonnefs  and  irregularity. 

Fifthly,  We  think  it  of  importance,  at  this  time,  to  re- 
commend to  all  of  every  rank,  but  efpecially  to  thofe  who 
may  be  called  to  action,  a  fpirit  of  humanity  and  mercy. 
Every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  confused  noise,  and 
garments  rolled  in  blood.  It  is  impofiibleto  appeal  to  the 
fword  without  being  expofcd  to  many  fcenes  of  cruelty 
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and  flaughter  ;  but  it  is  often  obferved  that  civil  wars  are 
carried  on  with  a  rancor  and  fpirit  of  revenge  much  great- 
er than  thofe  between  independent  dates.  The  injuries 
received  or  fuppofed  in  civil  wars  wound  more  deeply 
than  thofe  of  foreign  enemies ;  it  is  therefore  the  more 
neceffary  to  guard  again  It  this  abufe,  and  recommend  that 
meeknefs  and  gentlenefs  of  fpirit,  which  is  the  noblefl  at- 
tendant on  true  valor.  That  man  will  fight  moft  bravely, 
who  never  fights  till  it  is  neceffary,  and  who  ceafes  to 
fight  as  foon  as  the  neceflity  is  over. 

Laltly,  We  would  recommend  to  all  the  focieties  un- 
der our  care,  not  to  content  themfelves  with  attending  de- 
voutly on  general  fad,  but  to  continue  habitually  in  the 
exercife  of  prayer,  and  to  have  frequent  occalional  vo- 
luntary meetings  for  folemn  interceffion  with  God  on  the 
important  trial.  Thofe  who  are  immediately  expofed  to 
danger  need  your  fympathy  ;  and  we  learn  from  the  fcrip- 
tures,  that  fervency  and  importunity  are  the  very  charac- 
ters of  that  prayer  of  the  righteouss  man  vjhicb  availetb 
much. 

We  conclude  with  our  earned  prayer,  that  the  God  of 
heaven  may  blefs  you  in  your  temporal  and  fpiritual  con- 
cerns, and  that  the  prefent  unnatural  difpute  may  be 
fpeedily  terminated  by  an  equitable  and  lalting  fettlemenr. 
on  conftitutional  principles. 
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The  DOMINION    of   PROVIDENCE    OVER    the 

PASSIONS  of  MEN. 


SERMON  44. 


Preached  at  Princeton,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1776,  being  the 
General  Faft  appointed  by  the  Congrefs  through  the  Uni- 
ted Colonies.  Dedicated  to  the  Hon.  John  Hancock, 
Efq.  Prefident  of  the  Congrefs  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  To  which  is  added,  an  Addrefs  to  the  natives 
of  Scotland  refiding  in  America. 


Psalm  lxxvi.  10. 


Surely  the  Wrath  of  Man  shall  praise  thee  >  the  remainder 
of  Wrath  shalt  thou  restrain. 

THERE  is  not  a  greater  evidence  either  of  the  reality 
or  the  power  of  religion,  than  a  firm  belief  of  God's 
univerfal  prefence,  and  a  conftant  attention  to  the  influ- 
ence and  operation  of  his  providence.  It  is  by  this  means 
that  the  Chriltian  may  be  laid,  in  the  emphatical  fcripture 
language,  "  to  walk  with  God,  and  to  endure  as  feeing 
"  him  who  is  invifible." 

The  doclrine  of  divine  providence  is  very  full  and  com- 
plete in  the  facred  oracles.  It  extends  not  only  to  things 
which  we  may  think  of  great  moment,  and  therefore  wor- 

Vol.  III.  C 
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thy  of  notice,  but  to  things  the  moft  indifferent  and  inconfi- 
derable  ;  "  Are  not  two  fparrows  fold  for  a  farthing,''  fays 
our  Lord,  "  and  one  of  them  falleth  not  to  the  ground 
"  without  your  heavenly  Father  ;"  nay,  "  the  very  hairs  of 
"  your  head  are  all  numbered.  It  extends  not  only  to 
things  beneficial  and  falutary,  or  to  the  direction  and  af- 
fiftance  of  thofe  who  are  the  fervants  of  the  living  God  ; 
but  to  things  feemingly  mod  hurtful  and  dellruclive,  and 
to  perfons  the  moft  refractory  and  difobedient.  He  over- 
rules all  his  creatures,  and  all  their  actions.  Thus  we 
are  told,  that  "  fire,  hail,  fnow,  vapour,  and  ilormy  wind, 
4t  tulfil  his  word,"   in  the  courfe  of  nature  ;   and  even  fo 

(the  moft  impetuous  and  diforderly  paflions  of  men,  that 
are  under  no  rellraint  from  themfclves,  are  yet  perfectly 
fwbject  to  the  dominion  of  Jehovah.  They  carry  his  com- 
inillion,  they  obey  his  orders,  they  are  limited  and  re- 
trained by  his  authority,  and  they  confpire  with  every 
thing  elfe  in  promoting  his  glory.  There  is  the  greater 
need  to  take  notice  of  this,  that  men  are  not  generally  fuf- 
ficiently  aware  of  the  diftinction  between  the  law  of  God 
and  his  purpofe ;  they  are  apt  to  fuppofe,  that  as  the  tem- 
per of  the  finner  is  contrary  to  the  one,  fo  the  outrages  of 
the  finner  are  able  to  defeat  the  other  ;  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  falfe.  The  truth  is  plainly  afferted,  and 
nobly  expreffed  by  the  pfalmil'l  in  the  text,  "  Surely  the 
"  wrath  of  man  mail  praife  thee  ;  the  remainder  of  wrath 
"  fhalt  thou  reftrain." 

This  pfalm  was  evidently  compofed  as  a  fong  of  praife 
for  fome  fignal  victory  obtained,  which  was  at  the  fame 
time  a  remarkable  deliverance  from  threatening  danger. 
The  author  was  one  or  other  of  the  later  prophets,  and 
the  occafion  probably  the  unfuccefsfui  aflault  of  jeruildem, 
by  the  army  of  Sennacherib  king  of  Affyria,  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah.  Great  was  the  infoience  and  boalting  of  his 
generals  and  fervants  againft  the  city  of  the  living  God, 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  thirty-fixth  chapter  of  Ifaiah.  Yet 
it  pleafed  God  to  deitroy  their  enemies,  and,  by  his  own 
immediate  interpoiition,  to  grant  them  deliverance. 
Therefore  the  Plalnuit  lavs  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  verfes  of 
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this  pfalm,  "  The  ftout-hearted  are  fpoiled,  they  have 
"  fk-pt  their  deep.  None  of  the  men  of  might  have  found 
"  their  hands.  At  thy  rebuke,  O  God  of  Jacob  !  both  the 
"  chariot  and  the  horfe  are  call  into  a  deep  fleep."  After 
a  few  more  remarks  to  the  fame  purpofe,  he  draws  the  in- 
ference, or  makes  the  reflection  in  the  text,  H  Surely  the 
"  wrath  of  man  (hall  praife  thee  ;  the  remainder  of  wrath 
"  Pualt  thou  reftrain  :  which  may  be  paraphrafed  thus, 
The  fury  and  injuflice  of  oppreflbrs  fliall  bring  in  a  tri- 
bute of  praife  to  thee  ;  the  influence  of  thy  righteous  pro- 
vidence fliall  be  clearly  difcerned;  the  countenance  and 
fupport  thou  wilt  give  to  thine  own  people  fliall  be  glori-  . 
oufly  illultrated  ;  thou  flialt  let  the  bounds  which  the  bold- 
ell  cannot  pafs. 

I  am  fenfible,  my  brethren,  that  the  time  and  occafion 
of  this  pfalm,  may  feem  to  be  in  one  refpeel  ill  fuited  to 
the  intereiling  circumitances  of  this  country  at  prefent. 
It  was  compofed  after  the  victory  was  obtained  ;  whereas 
we  are  now  but  putting  on  the  harnefs  and  entering  upon 
an  important  conteft,  the  length  of  which  it  is  impoflible 
to  forefee,  and  the  iflue  of  which  it  will  perhaps  be  thought 
prefumption  to  foretell.  But  as  the  truth,  with  refpeclto 
God's  moral  government,  is  the  fame  and  unchangeable  ; 
as  the  i(fue,  in  the  cafe  of  Sennacherib's  invafion,  did  but 
lead  the  prophet  to  acknowledge  it ;  our  duty  and  intereft 
confpire  in  calling  upon  us  to  improve  it.  And  I  have 
choien  to  infill  upon  it  on  this  day  of  folemn  humiliation, 
as  it  will  probably  help  us  to  a  clear  and  explicit  view  of 
what  fhould  be  the  chieffubject  of  our  prayers  and  endea- 
vors, as  well  as  the  great  object  of  our  hope  and  truft,  in 
our  prelent  lituation. 

The  truth,  then,  averted  in  this  text,  which  I  propofe 
to  illullrate  and  improve,  is, — That  all  the  diforderly 
pafiions  of  men,  whether  expofmg  the  innocent  to  pri- 
vate injury,  or  whether  they  are  the  arrows  of  divine 
judgment  in  public  calamity,  (hall,  in  the  end,  be  to  the 
praife  of  God  :  Or,  to  apply  it  more  particularly  to  the 
'prefent  Hate  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  the  plague 
of  war, — l  The  ambition  ofmiftaken  princes,  the  cunning 
and   cruelty  of   oppre$ve   and    corrupt    mtniflers,    and 
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even  the  inhumanity  of  brutal  foldiers,  however  dread- 
ful, fhall  finally  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  while  the  ftorm  continues,  his  mercy  and 
kindnefs  fhall  appear  in  prefcribing  bounds  to  their  rag* 
and  fury. 

In  difcourfing  on  this  fubjecT:,  it  is  my  intention, 
through  the  affiftance  of  divine  grace, 

I.  To  point  out  to  you  in  fome  particulars,  how  the 
wrath  of  man  praifes  God. 

II.  To  apply  thefe  principles  to  our  prefent  fituation, 
by  inferences  of  truth  for  your  inftruction  and  comfort, 
and  by  fuitable  exhortations  to  duty  in  the  important 
crifis. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  to  point  out  to  you  in  fome 
particulars,  how  the  wrath  of  man  praifes  God.  I  fay  in 
some  inftances,  becaufe  it  is  far  from  being  in  my  power, 
either  to  mention  or  explain  the  whole.  '  There  is  an  un- 
fearchable  depth  in  the  divine  counfels,  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  us  to  penetrate.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  good  man 
to  place  the  mod  unlimited  confidence  in  divine  wifdom, 
and  to  believe  that  thofe  meafures  of  providence  that  are 
mod  unintelligible  to  him,  are  yet  planned  with  the  fame 
fkill,  and  directed  to  the  fame  great  purpofes  as  others,  the 
feafon  and  tendency  of  which  he  can  explain  in  the  clear- 
eft  manner.  But  where  revelation  and  experience  ena- 
bles us  to  difcover  the  wifdom,  equity,  or  mercy  of  divine 
providence,  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  or  profitable 
to  a  ferious  mind,  and  therefore  I  beg  your  attention  to  the 
following  remarks. 

In  the  firfl  place,  the  wrath  of  man  praifes  God,  as  it 
is  an  example  and  illustration  of  divine  truth,  and  clearly 
points  out  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation flone  of  the  clo&rine  of  redemption.  Nothing  can 
be  more  abfolutely  neceffary  to  true  religion,  than  a  clear 
and  full  conviction  of  the  finfulnefs  of  our  nature  and 
ft  ate.  Without  this  there  can  be  neither  repentance  in 
die  firmer,  nor  humility  in  the  believer.  Without  this 
all  that  is  faid  in  fcripture  of  the  wifdom  and  mercy  of 
God  in  providing  a  Saviour,  is  without  force  and  with- 
out meaning.     Juftly  does  our  Saviour  fi\y^  "  The  whole 
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"  have  no  need  of  a  phyfician,  but  thofe  that  are  Tick.  I 
"  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  Tinners  to  repqiu 
"  tance."  Thofe  who  are  not  fenfible  that  they  are  finners, 
will  treat  every  exhortation  to  repentance,  and  every  offer 
of  mercy,  with  difdain  or  defiance. 

But  where  can  we  have  a  more  affecting  view  of  the 
corruption  of  our  nature,  than  in  the  wrath  of  man,  when 
exerting  itfelf  in  oppreffion,  cruelty  and  blood  ?     It  mult 
be  owned,  indeed,  that  this  truth  is  abundantly  manifcflin 
times   of  the  greatefl:  tranquility.     Others  may,  if  they 
pleafe,  treat  the  corruption  of  our  nature  as  a  chimera : 
for  my  part,  I  feet  it  every  where,  and  I  feel  it  every  day. 
All  the  diforders  in  human  fociety,  and  the  greatefl  part 
even  of  the  unhappinefs  we  are  expofed  to,  ariies  from  the 
envy,  malice,  covetoufnefs,  and  other  lufls  of  man.     If 
we  and  all  about  us  were  juft  what  we  ought  to  be  in  all 
refpects,  we  mould  not  need  to  go  any  further  for  heaven, 
for  it  would  be  upon  earth.     But  war  and   violence  preO 
feat  a  fpectacle  itill  more   awful.     How  affecting  is  it  to/ 
think,  that  the  lull  of  domination  mould  be  fo  violent  and 
univerfal  ?     That  men  mould  fo  rarely  be  fatisfkd   with! 
their  own  poffeffions  and  acquifitions,  or  even  with  the' 
benefit  that  would  arife  from  mutual  fervice,  but  mould 
look  upon  the  happinefs  and  tranquility  of  "others,  as  an  ' 
obdruction  to  their  own  ?     That,  as  if  the  great  law  of  na- 
ture, were  not  enough,  "  Duft  thou  art,  and  to  dull  thou 
"  (halt  return,"  they  mould  be  fo  furioufly  fet  for  the  de- 
ftruction  of  each  other  ?     It  is  mocking  to  think,  fmce  the 
firft  murder  of  Abel  by  his  brother  Cain,  what  havock  liar, 
been  made  of  man  by  man  in  every  age.     What  is  it  that 
fills  the  pages  of  hiltory,  but  the  wars  and  contentions  of 
princes  and  empires  ?  What  vaft  numbers  has  lawlefs  am- 
bition brought  into  the  field,  and  delivered  as  a  prey  to  the 
dedructive  fword  ? 

If  we  dwell  a  little  upon  the  circumftances,  they  become: 
deeply  affecting.  The  mother  bears  a  child  with  pain, 
rears  him  by  the  laborious  attendance  of  many  years  ;  yet 
in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  vigor  of  health,  and  bloom  of 
beauty,  in  a  moment  he  is  cut  down  by  the  dreadful  in- 
flruments  of  death.     "  Every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with 
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u  confufed  noife,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood  ;'_■  but  the 
horror  of  the  fcene  is  not  confined  to  the  field  of  flaughter. 
Few  go  there  unrelated,  or  fall  unlamented ;  in  every 
hoftile  encounter,  what  mud  be  the  impreffion  upon  the 
relations  of  the  deceafed  ?  The  bodies  of  the  dead  can  only 
be  feen,  or  the  cries  of  the  dying  heard  for  a  fmgle  day, 
but  many  days  mall  not  put  an  end  to  the  mourning  of 
a  parent  for  a  beloved  fon,  the  joy  and  fupport  of  his 
age,  or  of  the  widow  and  helplefs  offspring,  for  a  father 
taken  away  in  the  fullnefs  of  health  and  vigor. 

But  if  this  may  be  juflly  faid  of  all  wars  between  man 
and  man,  what  fhall  we  be  able  to  fay  that  is  fuitible  to  the 
abhorred  fcene  of  civil  war  between  citizen  and  citizen  ? 
How  deeply  affecting  is  it,  that  thofe  who  are  the  fame  in 
complexion,  the  fame  in  blood,  in  language,  and  in  religi- 
on, mould,  notwithstanding,  butcher  one  another  with  un- 
relenting rage,  and  glory  in  the  deed  ?  That  men  fliould 
lay  wafle  the  fields  of  their  fellow  fubjecls,  with  whofe  pro- 
vilion  they  themfeives  had  been  often  fedy  and  confume 
with  devouring  fire  thofe  houfes  in  which  they  had  often 
found  a  hofpitable  fhelter. 

Thefe  things  are  apt  to  overcome  a  weak  mind  with 
fear,  or  overwhelm  it  with  forrow,  and  in  the  greatefl 
number  are  apt  to  excite  the  higheft  indignation,  and  kin- 
die  up  a  fpirit  of  revenge.  If  this  lad  has  no  other  ten- 
dency than  to  direct  and  invigorate  the  meafures  of  felf- 
defence,  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  blame  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  call  it  necellary  and  laudable. 

But  what  I  mean  at  this  time  to  prove  by  the  preceding 
reflections,  and  wifh  to  imprefs  on  your  minds,  is  the 
depravity  of  our  nature.  James  iv.  i,  "  From  whence  come 
t;  wars  and  fighting  among  you  ?  come  they  not  hence  even 
"  from  your  lulls  that  war  in  your  members  ?"  Ivlen  of 
lax  and  corrupt  principles,  take  great  delight  in  fpeaking 
to  the  praife  of  human  nature,  and  extolling  its  dignity, 
without  diftinguifhing  what  it  was,  at  its  fir  ft  creation, 
from  what  it  is  in  its  prefent  fallen  (late.  Thefe  fine  fpe- 
culations  are  very  grateful  to  a  worldly  mind.  They  are  al- 
io much  more  pernicious  to  uncautious  and  unthinking 
youth,  than  even  the  temptations  to  a  diffolute  and  fenfu- 
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al  life,  againft  which  they  are  fortified  by  the  dictates  of 
natural  confcience,  and  a  fenfe  of  public  fhame.  But  I 
appeal  from  thefe  vifionary  reafonings  to  the  hiftory  of  all 
ages,  and  the  inflexible  teftimony  of  daily  experience. 
Thefe  will  tell  us  what  men  have  been  in  their  practice, 
and  from  thence  you  may  judge  what  they  are  by  nature, 
while  unrenewed.  If  I  am  not  miftaken,  a  cool  and  can- 
did attention,  either  to  the  pad  hiftory,  or  prefent  (late  of 
the  world,  but  above  all,  to  the  ravages  of  lawlefs  power, 
ought  to  humble  us  in  the  dull.  It  fhould  at  once  lead  us 
to  acknovvlege  the  juft  view  given  us  in  fcripture  of  our 
loft  ftate  ;  to  defire  the  happy  influence  of  renewing  grace 
each  for  ourfelves  ;  and  to  long  for  the  dominion  of  righte- 
oufnefs  and  peace,  when  **  men  ihall  beat  their  ftvords 
41  into  plow-Ihares,  and  their  fpears  into  pruning  hooks  ; 
"  when  nation  mall  not  lift  up  fword  againft  nation,  nei- 
"  ther  ihall  they  learn  war  any  more."*     Mic  iv.  3. 

*  I  cannot  help  embracing  this  opportunity  of  making  a  re- 
mark or  two  upon  a  virulent  reflection  thrown  out  againft  this 
doctrine,  in  a  well  known  pamphlet,  Common  Sense.  The  au- 
thor of  that  work  expreffes  himfelf  thus  :  "  If  the  firft  king  of 
t;  any  country  was  by  election,  that  likewife  eftablifhes  a  pre- 
"  cedent  for  the  next ;  for  to  fay,  that  the  right  of  ail  future 
*'  generations  is  taken  away,  by  the  act  of  the  firft  electors, 
"  in  their  choice  not  only  of  a  king,  but  of  a  family  of  kings 
kt  forever,  hath  no  parallel  in  or  out  of  fcripure,  but  the  cloc- 
"  trine  of  original  fin,  which  fuppofes  the  free  will  of  all  men 
"  loft  in  Adam  ;  and  from  fuch  comparifon,  and  it  will  admit 
"  of  no  other,  hereditary  fucceffion  can  derive  no  glory.  For 
*•  as  in  Adam  all  iinned,  and  as  in  the  firft  electors  all  men 
"  obeyed  ;  as  in  the  one  all  mankind  were  fubjected  to  Satan, 
"  and  in  the  other  to  fovereignty  ;  as  our  innocence  was  loft 
"  in  the  firft,  and  our  authority  in  the  laft  ;  and  as  both  difablc 
'•  us  from  ie-afiuming  ibme  former  ftate  and  privilege,  it  un- 
"  anfwerably  follows  that  original  fin  and  hereditary  fucceffion 
ku  are  parallels.  Difhcnorable  rani:  !  Inglorious  connexion  ! 
"  Yet  the  molt  fubtle  fophifi;  cannot  produce  a  jufter  fimiie."* 
Without  the  ikadow  of  rcafoning,  he  is  pleal'cd  to  reprefent 
the  do&rine  of  original  f;n  as  an  object  of  contempt  or  abhor- 
rence. 1  beg  leave  to  demur  a  little  to  the  candor,  the  prudence, 
and  the  justice  of  this  proceeding. 

i.  Was   it  modest  or  candid  for  a  perfon  without  name  or 
■character,  to  talk  in  this  fupercilious  manner  of  a  doctrine  that 

*  Common  Sense,  .'•■.;'-'  1  !•  Bradford's  Edition, 
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2.  The  wrath  of  man  praifeth  God,  as  it  is  the  inftru*. 
ment  in  bis  hand  for  bringing  finners  to  repentance,  and 
for  the  correction  and  improvement  of  his  own  children. 
Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  affliction  with  which  he 
viiits  either  perfons,  families,  or  nations  ;  whatever  be  the 
difpofition  or  intention  ofthofe  whole  malice  he  employs 
as  a  fcourge  ;  the  defign  on  his  part  is,  to  rebuke  men  for 
iniquity,  to  bring  them  to  repentance,  and  to  promote 
their  holinefs  and  peace.  The  falutary  nature  and  fanc- 
tifying  influence  of  affliction  in  general,  is  often  taken  no- 
tice of  in  fcripture,  both  as  making  a  part  of  the  purpofe  of 

has  been  efpoufed  and  defended  by  many  of  the  greateft  andbeft 
men  that  the  world  ever  faw,  and  makes  an  effential  part  of  the 
eftabliihed  Creeds  and  Confefhons  of  all  the  Proteftant  churches 
•without  exception  ?  I  thought  the  grand  modern  plea  had 
been  freedom  of  fentiment,  and  charitable  thoughts  of  one 
another.  Are  fo  many  of  us,  then,  beyond  the  reach  of  this 
gentleman's  charity  ?  I  do  affure  him  that  fuch  prefumption 
and  felf-confidence  are  no  recommendation  to  me,  either  of 
his  character  or  fentiments. 

2.  Was  it  prudent,  when  he  was  pleading  a  public  caufe,  to 
fpcak  in  fuch  approbious  terms  of  a  doctrine,  which  he  knew, 
or  ought  to  have  known,  Avas  believed  and  profeffed  by,  I  fupr 
pofe,  a  great  majority  of  very  different  denominations.  Is 
this  gentleman  ignorant  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  an  enemy 

*to  the  Chriftian  faith  ?  Are  men  fo  little  tenacious  of  their 
religious  fentiments,  whether  true  or  falfe  ?  The  prophet 
thought  otherwife,  who  faid,  Hath  a  tuition  changed  their  gods 
-which  yet  are  no  gods  ?  Was  it  the  way  to  obtain  the  favor  of 
the  public,  to  defpife  what  they  hold  facred  ?  Or  fhall  we  fup- 
pcfe  this  author  lb  aftoniihingly  ignorant,  as  to  think  that  all 
jnen  now,  whofe  favor  is  worth  afking,  have  given  up  the  doer 
trine  of  the  New  Teitament  ?  If  he  does,  he  is  greatly  mif- 
taken. 

3.  In  fine,  I  afk,  where  was  the  justice  of  this  proceeding  ? 
Is  there  fo  little  to  be  faid  for  the  doctrine  of  original  fin,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  refuted,  but  defpifed  ?  Is  the  ftate  of  the  world 
fuch,  as  to  render  this  doctrine  not  only  falfe,  bvit  incredible  ? 
Has  the  fruit  been  of  fuch  a  quality  as  to  exclude  all  doubts  of 
the  gcodnefs  of  the  tree  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  cannot  help  bet- 
ing of  opinion,  that  fuch  has  been  the  viable  hate  of  the  world 
in  evei'y  age,  as  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  princi- 
ples than  what  we  learn  from  the  word  of  God,  that  the  ima- 
gination of  the  heart  of  man  is  only  evil  from  his  youth,  and  that 
continually.     Gen.  vi.  5. — viii.  21. 
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God,  and  the  experience  of  his  faints,  Heb.  xii.  11. 
"  Now,  no  affliction  for  the  prefent  feemeth  to  be  joyous, 
11  but  grievous  :  Neverthelefs,  afterwards  it  yieldeth  the 
"  peaceable  fruit  of  righteoufnefs  unto  them  which  are  ex- 
u  ercifed  thereby."  But  what  we  are  particularly  led  to 
oblerve  by  the  fubjeft  of  this  difcourfe  is,  that  the  wrath 
of  man,  or  the  violence  of  the  opprefTor  that  praifeth  God  in 
this  refpect,  it  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  alarm  the 
fecure  confcience,  to  convince  and  humble  the  obftinate 
firmer.  This  is  plain  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
from  the  teftimony  of  experience.  Public  calamities, 
particularly  the  dell roying  fword,  is  fo  awful  that  it  cannot 
but  have  a  powerful  influence  in  leading  men  to  confider 
the  prefence  and  the  power  of  God.  It  threatens  them 
not  only  in  themfelves,  but  touches  them  in  all  that  is 
dear  to  them,  whether  relations  or  poifeffions.  The  pro- 
phet Ifaiah  fays,  If.  xxvi.  8,  9.  "  Yea,  in  the  way  of  thy 
"  judgments,  O  Lord,  have  we  waited  for  thee, — for 
<w  when  thy  judgments  are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of 
"  the  world  will  learn  righteoufnefs."  He  confiders  it  as 
the  mod  powerful  mean  of  alarming  the  fecure  and  fubdu- 
ing  the  obftinate.  If.  xxvi.  11.  "  Lord  when  thy  hand  is 
"  lifted  up,  they  will  not  fee,  but  they  fhall  fee  and  be 
"  afhamed  for  their  envy  at  the  people,  yea  the  fire  of 
"  thine  enemies  mall  devour  them."  It  is  alfo  fometimes 
repreiented  as  a  fymptom  of  a  hopelefs  and  irrecoverable 
Itate,  when  public  judgments  have  no  effeft.  Thus  fays 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  Jer.  v.  3.  "  O  Lord,  are  not  thine 
M  eyes  upon  the  truth  ?  thou  haftftricken  them,  but  they 
w  have  not  grieved;  thou  haft  confumed  them,  but  they  have 
"  refufed  to  receive  correction  :  they  have  made  their  fa- 
w  ces  harder  than  a  rock,  they  have  refufed  to  return." 
We  can  eafily  fee  in  the  hiftory  of  the  children  of  Ifrael, 
how  fevere  ftrokes  brought  them  to  fubmiflion  and  peni- 
tence. Pf.  Ixxviii.  34,  35.  '*  When  he  flew  them,  then 
M  they  fought  him,  and  they  returned  and  inquired  early 
"  after  God,  and  they  remembered  that  God  was  their 
'•  rock,  and  the  high  God  their  redeemer." 

Both  nations  in  general,  and  private  perfons,  are  apt  to 
grow  remifs  and  lax  in  a  time  of  profperity  and  feeming 

Vex..  III.  D 
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fecurity ;  but  when  their  earthly  comforts  are  endangered 
or  withdrawn,  it  lays  them  under  a  kind  of  neceffity  to 
feek  for  fomething  better  in  their  place.  Men  mud  have 
comfort  from  one  quarter  or  another.  When  earthly 
things  are  in  a  pleafing  and  promifing  condition,  too  ma- 
ny are  apt  to  find  their  reft,  and  be  fatisfied  with  them 
as  their  only  portion.  But  when  the  vanity  and  palling 
nature  of  all  created  comfort  is  difcovered,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  look  for  fomething  more  durable  as  well  as  valu- 
able. What  therefore,  can  be  more  to  the  praife  of  God, 
than  that  when  a  whole  people  have  forgotten  their  reding 
place,  when  they  have  abufed  their  privileges,  and  defpi- 
fed  their  mercies,  they  mould  by  diitrefs  and  fuffering  be 
made  to  hearken  to  the  rod,  and  return  to  their  duty  ? 

There  is  an  inexpreffible  depth  and  variety  in  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  as  in  all  his  other  works  ;  but  we  may  lay 
down  this  as  a  certain  principle,  that  if  there  were  no  fin, 
there  could  be  no  fuffering.  Therefore  they  are  certainly 
for  the  correction  of  fin,  or  for  the  trial,  illuftration,  and 
perfecting  of  the  grace  and  virtue  of  his  own  people.  W^e 
are  not  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe  who  fuffer  moft,  or  who  fuf- 
fer  fooneft,  are  therefore  more  criminal  than  others.  Our 
Saviour  himfelf  thought  it  neceffary  togive  a  caution  againfr. 
this  rafh  conclufion,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  evangelift 
Luke,  Luke  xiii.  i.  "  There  were  prefent  at  that  feafon 
**  fome  that  told  him  of  the  Galileans,  whofe  blood  Pilate 
"  had  mingled  with  their  facrifices.  And  Jefus  anfwering 
"  faid  unto  them,  Suppofe  ye  that  thefe  Galileans  were 
"  finners  above  all  the  Galileans,  becaufe  they  fuffered 
*'  fuch  things?  I  tell  you  nay,  but  except  ye  repent,  ye 
"  fhall  all  likewife  perifh."  I  fuppofe  we  may  fay  with 
fufficient  warrant,  that  it  often  happens,  that  thofe  for 
whom  God  hath  deligns  of  the  greateft  mercy,  are  firft 
brought  to  the  trial,  that  they  may  enjoy  in  due  time  the 
falutary  eifedt  of  the  unpalatable  medicine. 

I  muft  alio  take  leave  to  obferve,  and  I  hope  no  pious 
bumble  fufferer  will  be  unwilling  to  make  the  application, 
that  there  is  often  a  difcernible  mixture  of  fovereignty  and 
righteoumefs  in  providential  difpenfations.  It  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  God  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own,  but  he 
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often  difplays  his  juftice  itfelf,  by  throwing  into  the  furnace 
thofe,  who  though  they  may  not  be  vifibly  vvorfe  than 
others,  may  yet  have  more  to  anfwer  for,  as  having  been 
favored  with  more  diftinguiflied  privileges,  both  civil  and 
facred.  It  is  impoflible  for  us  to  make  a  jufl  and  fullcom- 
parifon  of  the  character  either  of  perfons  or  nations,  and 
it  would  be  extremely  foolifh  for  any  to  attempt  it,  either 
for  increafing  their  own  fecurity,  or  impeaching  the  juftice 
of  the  Supreme  Ruler.  Let  us  therefore  neither  forget  the 
truth,  nor  go  beyond  it.  "  His  mercy  fills  the  earth." 
He  is  alfo  "  known  by  the  judgment  which  he  executeth." 
The  wrath  of  man  in  its  mod  tempeftuous  rage,  fulfills  his 
will,  and  finally  promotes  the  good  of  his  chofen. 

3.  The  wrath  of  man  praifeth  God,  as  he  fets  bounds 
to  it,  or  reftrains  it  by  his  providence,  and  fometimes 
makes  it  evidently  a  mean  of  promoting  and  illuftrating 
his  glory. 

There  is  no  part  of  divine  providence  in  which  a  great- 
er beauty  and  majefty  appears,  than  when  the  Almighty 
Ruler  turns  the  counfels  of  wicked  men  into  confufion, 
and  makes  them  militate  againft  themfelves.  If  the 
pfalmift  may  be  thought  to  have  had  a  view  in  this  text  to 
the  truths  illuitrated  in  the  two  former  obfervations,  there 
is  no  doubt  at  all  that  he  had  a  particular  view  to  this,  as  he 
fays  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verfe,  "  the  remainder  of  wrath 
"  {halt  thou  reftrain."  The  fcripture  abounds  with  inllan- 
ces,  in  which  the  defigns  of  opprefTors  were  either  wholly 
difappointed,  or  in  execution  fell  far  ihort  of  the  malice  of 
their  intention,  and  in  fome  they  turned  out  to  the  honor 
and  happinefs  of  the  perfons  or  the  people,  whom  they 
were  intended  to  defiroy.  We  have  an  infiance  of  the 
iirit  of  thefe  in  the  hi  (lory  to  which  my  text  relates.* 
We  have  alfo  an  inftance  in  Either,  in  which  the  mod 
mifchievous  defigns  of  Haman,  the  Son  of  Hammedatha 
the  Agagite  againft  Mordecai  the  Jew,  and  the  nation  from 
which  he  fprung,  turned  out  at  lall  to  his  own  deftrudtion, 
the  honor  of  Mordecai,  and  the  ialvation  and  peace  of  his 
people. 

*  The  matter  is  fully  dated  and  reafoned  upon  by  the  prophet 
Ifaiab  ch.  x.  from  the  5th  to  the  19th  verfe. 
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From  the  New  Teftament  I  will  make  choice  of  that 
memorable  event  on  which  the  falvation  of  believers  in 
every  age  refts  as  its  foundation,  the  death  and  fufTerings 
of  the  Son  of  God.  This  the  great  adverfary  and  all  his 
agents  and  inftruments  profecuted  with  unrelenting  rage. 
When  they  had  blackened  him  with  flander,  when  they 
fcourged  him  with  fhame,  when  they  had  condemned  him 
in  judgment,  and  nailed  him  to  the  crofs,  how  could  they 
help  efteeming  their  victory  complete  ?  But  oh  the  un- 
fearchable  wifdom  of  God  !  they  were  but  perfecting  the 
great  delign  laid  for  the  falvation  of  iinners.  Our  bleffed 
Redeemer  by  his  death  finiflied  his  work,  overcame 
principalities  and  powers,  and  made  a  fhew  of  them 
openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  his  crofs.  With  how- 
much  juftice  do  the  apollles  and  their  company  offer  this 
doxology  to  God,  "  They  lift  up  their  voice  with  one  ac- 
**  cord,  and  faid,  Lord  thou  art  God  which  haft  made  hea- 
"  ven  and  earth,  and  the  fea,  and  all  that  in  them  is; 
"  "Who  by  the  mouth  of  thy  fervant  David  haft  faid,  Why 
**  did  the  Heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  vain 
*'  things  ?  The  kings  of  the  earth  ftood  up,  and  the  rulers 
**  were  gathered  together  againft  the  Lord,  and  againft  his 
11  Chrift.  For  of  a  truth,  againft  thy  holy  Child  Jefus, 
"  whom  thou  haft  anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pi- 
*'  late,  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Ifrael  were 
"  gathered  together,  for  to  do  whatfoever  thy  hand  and  thy 
"  counfel  determined  before  to  be  done."  Acts  iv.  24.  28. 

In  all  after  ages,  in  conformity  to  this,  the  deepeft  laid 
contrivances  of  the  prince  of  darknefs,  have  turned  out  to 
the  confufion  of  their  author  ;  and  I  know  not,  but  con- 
fidering  his  malice  and  pride,  this  perpetual  difappoint- 
ment,  and  the  fuperiority  of  divine  wifdom,  may  be  one 
great  fource  of  his  fuflering  and  torment.  The  crofs 
hath  ftill  been  the  banner  of  truth,  under  which  it  hath 
been  carried  through  the  world.  Perfection  has  been 
but  as  the  furnace  to  the  gold,  to  purge  it  of  its  drofs,  to 
manifeft  its  purity,  and  increafe  its  luftre.  It  was  taken 
notice  of  very  early,  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the 
feed  of  chriftianity  ;  the  more  abundantly  it  was  Iked,  the 
more  plentifully  did  the  harveft  grow, 
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So  certain  has  this  appeared,  that  the  mod  violent  in- 
fidels, both  of  early  and  later  ages,  have  endeavored  to  ac- 
count for  it,  and  have  cbferved  that  there  is  a  fpirit  of  ob- 
ilinacy  in  man  which  inclines  him  to  refill  violence,  and 
that  fe  verity  doth  but  increafe  oppofition,  be  the  caufe 
what  it  will.  They  fuppofe  that  perfecution  is  equally 
proper  to  propagate  truth  and  error.  This  though  in 
part  true,  will  by  no  means  generally  hold.  Such  an  ap- 
prehenfion,  however,  gave  occafion  to  a  glorious  triumph 
of  divine  providence  of  an  oppolite  kind,  which  I  mufl 
fhortly  relate  to  you.  One  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Ju- 
lian, lurnamed  the  apoftate,  perceiving  how  impoflible  it 
was  to  fupprefs  the  gofpel  by  violence,  endeavored  to  ex- 
tinguilh  it  by  neglect  and  icorn.  He  left  the  CJiriilians  un- 
molelled  for  fometime,  but  gave  ail  manner  of  encourage- 
ment to  thofe  of  oppofite  principles,  and  particularly  to 
the  Jews,  out  of  hatred  to  the  Chriftians  ;  and  that  he 
might  bring  public  difgrace  upon  the  Galileans,  as  he  af- 
fected to  Uile  them,  he  encouraged  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem,  and  vifibly  refute  the  prophecy  of 
Chriit,  that  it  mould  lie  under  perpetual  defolation.  But 
this  profane  attempt  was  fo  fignally  fruftrated,  that  it 
ferved,  as  much  as  any  one  circumftance,  to  fpread  the 
glory  of  our  Redeemer,  and  eftablifn  the  faith  of  his  faints. 
It  is  affirmed  by  feme  ancient  authors,  particularly  by 
Arnmianus  Marcellinus,  a  heathen  hillorian,  thai  fire 
came  out  of  the  earth  and  conlumed  the  workmen  when 
laying  the  foundation.  But  in  whatever  way  it  was  pre- 
vented, it  is  beyond  all  controverfy,  from  the  concurring 
teltimany  of  Heathens  and  ChrilHans,  that  little  or  no 
progrefs  was  ever  made  in  it,  and  that  in  a  fhort  time,  it 
was  entirely  defeated. 

It  is  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
formation, when  religion  began  to  revive,  nothing  contri- 
buted more  to  facilitate  its  reception  and  increafe  its  pro- 
grefs than  the  violence  of  its  perfecutors.  Their  cruelty 
and  the  patience  of  the  fuflerers,  naturally  difpofed  men 
to  examine  and  weigh  the  caufe  to  which  they  adhered 
with  fo  much  conllancy  and  refolution.  At  the  fame 
time  alfo,  when  they  were  persecuted   in  one  city,  they 
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fled  to  another,  and  carried  the  difcoveries  of  Popifli  fraud 
to  every  part  of  the  world.  It  was  by  fome  of  thofe  who 
were  periecuted  in  Germany,  that  the  light  of  the  refor- 
mation was  brought  fo  early  into  Britain. 

The  power  of  divine  providence  appears  with  the  mod 
diftinguiihed  lullre,  when  fmall  and  inconfiderable  cir- 
eu alliances,  and  fpmetime.Sk,  the  weather  and  fealbns,  have 
defeated  the  molt  formidable  armaments,  and  fruilrated 
the  belt  concerted  expeditions.  Near  two  hundred  years 
ago,  the  monarchy  of  Spain  was  in  the  height  of  its  power 
and  glory,  and  determined  to  crulh  the  interelt  of  the  re- 
formation. They  fent  out  a  powerful  armament  againft 
Britain,  giving  it  oltentatiouily,  and  in  my  opinion  pro- 
fanely, the  name  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  But  it 
plealed  God  fo  entirely  to  difcomfit  it  by  tempelts,  that  a 
fmall  part  of  it  returned  home,  though  no  Britifli  force  had 
been  oppofed  to  it  at  all. 

We  have  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  influence  of 
fmall  circumltances  in  providence  in  the  Englilh  hiftory. 
The  two  molt  remarkable  perfons  in  the  civil  wars,  had 
earneftly  defired  to  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  conten- 
tions of  the  times,  Mr.  Hampden  and  Oliver  Cromwell. 
They  had  actually  taken  their  paffage  in  a  fhip  for  New- 
England,  when  by  an  arbitrary  order  of  council  they  were 
compelled  to  remain  at  home.  The  confequence  of  this 
was,  that  one  of  them  was  the  foul  of  the  republican  op- 
poiition  to  monarchical  ufurpation  during  the  civil  wars, 
and  the  other  in  the  courfe  of  that  conteft,  was  the  great 
inftrument  in  bringing  the  tyrant  to  the  block. 

The  only  other  hillorical  remark  I  am  to  make,  is,  that 
the  violent  perfecution  which  many  eminent  Ghriltians 
met  with  in  England  from  their  brethren,  who  called 
themfelves  Proteltants,  drove  them  in  great  numbers  to  a 
diftant  part  of  the  world,  where  the  light  of  the  gofpel 
and  true  religion  were  unknown.  Some  of  the  Ameri- 
can fettlements,  particularly  thofe  in  New-England,  were 
chiefly  made  by  them  ;  and  as  they  carried  the  know- 
ledge of  Chrift  to  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  fo  they 
continue  themfelves  in  as  great  a  degree  of  purity,  of 
faith,  and  Rriclnefs  of  practice,  or  rather  a  greater,  than  is 
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to  be  found  in  any  proteftant  church  now  in  the  world- 
Does  not  the  wrath  of  man  in  this  inftance  praife  God  2 
Was  not  the  accufer  of  the  brethren,  who  flirs  up  their 
enemies,  thus  taken  in  his  own  craftinefs,  and  his  king- 
dom fhaken  by  the  very  means  which  he  employed  to 
eftablifh  it.* 

II.  proceed  now  to  the  fecond  general  head,  which 
was  to  apply  the  principles  illuftrated  above  to  our  pre- 
ient  fituation,  by  inferences  of  truth  for  your  inftruction 
and  comfort,  and  by  fuitable  exhortations  to  duty  in  this 
important  crifis.      And, 

In  the  firit  place,  I  would  take  the  opportunity  on  this 
occafion,  and  from  this  fubject,  to  prefs  every  hearer  to  a 
iincere  concern  for  his  own  foul's  falvation.  There  are 
times  when  the  mind  may  be  expected  to  be  more  awake 
to  divine  truth,  and  the  confeience  more  open  to  the  ar- 
rows of  conviction,  than  at  others.  A  feafon  of  public  v 
judgment  is  of  this  kind,  as  appears  from  what  has  been  \ 
already  faid.  That  curiofity  and  attention  at  lead  are 
raifed  in  fome  degree,  is  plain  from  the  unufual  throng  of 
this  afTembly.  Can  you  have  a  clearer  view  of  the  finful- 
nefsofyour  nature,  than  when  the  rod  of  the  oppreflbr  is 
lifted  up,  and  when  you  fee  men  putting  on  the  habit  of 
the  warrior,  and  collecting  on  every  hand  the  weapons  oi 
hoftility  and  inftruments  of  death  ?  I  do  not  blame  your] 
ardor  in  preparing  for  the  refolute  defence  of  your  tem- 
poral rights.  But  confider  I  befeech  you,  the  truly  infi- 
nite importance  of  the  falvation  of  your  fouls.  Is  it  of 
much  moment  whether  you  and  your  children  fhall  be 
rich  or  poor,  at  liberty  or  in  bonds  ?  Is  it  of  much  moment 
whether  this  beautiful  country  mail  increafe  in  fruitfulnefs 
from  year  to  year,  being  cultivated  by  active  induftry,  and 

*  Left  this  fliould  be  thought  a  temporifing  compliment  to 
the  people  of  New-England,  who  have  been  the  firit  flatterers 
in  the  prefent  conteft,  and  have  fet  fo  noble  an  example  of  in- 
vincible fortitude,  in  withftanding  the  violence  of  oppreffion,  I 
1  think  it  proper  to  obferve  that  the  whole  paragraph  is  copied 
liom  a  i'ermon  on  Pfal.  lxxiy.  22.  prepared  and  preached  in 
Scotland,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  17o8. 
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poffeffed  by  independent  freemen,  or  the  fcanty  produce 
of  the  neglected  fields  fhall  be  eaten  up  by  hungry  pub- 
licans, while  the  timid  owner  trembles  at  the  tax  gather- 
ers approach  ?  And  is  it  of  lefs  moment  my  brethren, 
whether  you  fhall  be  the  heirs  of  glory  or  the  heirs  of  hell  ? 
Is  your  (late  on  earth  for  a  few  fleeting  years  of  h  much 
moment  ?  And  is  it  of  lefs  moment,  what  mail  be  your 
ftate  through  endlefs  ages  ?  Have  you  affembled  together 
willingly  to  hear  what  fhall  be  faid  on  public  affairs,  and 
to  join  in  imploring  the  blefTing  of  God  on  the  counfels 
and  arms  of  the  united  colonies,  and  can  you  be  uncon- 
cerned, what  fhall  become  of  you  for  ever,  when  all  the 
monuments  of  human  greatnel's  mail  be  laid  in  alhes,  for 
"  the  earth  itself  and  all  the  works  that  are  therein  ihall 
"  be  burnt  up." 

Wherefore  by  beloved  hearers,  as  the  miniftry  of  re- 
conciliation is  committed  to  me,  I  befeech  you  in  the  mod 
earned  manner,  to  attend  to  "  the  things  that  belong  to 
"  your  peace,  before  they  are  hid  from  your  eyes."  How 
foon  and  in  what  manner  a  feal  fhall  be  fet  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  ilate  of  every  perfon  here  prefent,  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  know  ;  for  he  who  only  can  know  does  not  think 
proper  to  reveal  it.  But  you  may  reft  affured  that  there 
is  no  time  more  fuitable,  and  there  is  none  fo  fafe,  as  that 
which  is  prefent,  fince  it  is  wholly  uncertain  whether  any 
other,  fhall  be  your's.  Thofe  who  fhall  fir  ft  fall  in  battle, 
have  not  many  more  warnings  to  receive.  There  are 
fome  few  daring  and  hardened  finners  who  defpife  eter- 
nity itfelf,  and  fet  their  Maker  at  defiance,  but  the  far 
greater  number  by  ftaving  off  their  convictions  to  a  more 
convenient  feafon,  have  been  taken  unprepared,  and  thus 
eternally  loft.  I  would  therefore  earneltly  prefs  the  apof- 
tles  exhortation,  2  Cor.  vi.  1,  2.  "  We  then,  as  workers 
"  together  with  him,  befeech  you  alfo,  that  ye  receive  not 
"  the  grace  of  God  in  vain  :  For  he  faith,  I  have  heard 
"  thee  in  a  time  accepted,  and  in  the  day  of  falvation  have 
"  I  fuccoured  thee  :  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time  ; 
"  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  lalvation." 

Suffer  me  to  befeech  you,  or  rather  to  give  you  warning, 
not  to  relt  i'atisfied  with  a  form  of  godlinefs,  denying  the 
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power  thereof.  There  can  be  no  true  religion,  till  there 
be  a  difcovery  of'your  loft  (late  by  nature  and  practice, 
and  an  unfeigned  acceptance  of  Ghrift  Jefus,  as  he  is  offer- 
ed  in  the  gofpel.  Unhappy  they  who  either  defpife  his 
mercy,  or  are  afhamed  of  his  crofs !  Believe  it, "  there  is  no 
"  falvation  in  any  other.  There  is  no  other  name  under 
*'  heaven  given  amongfl  men  by  which  we  mull  be  faved." 
Unlefs  you  are  united  to  him  by  a  lively  faith,  not  the  re- 
fentment  of  a  haughty  monarch,  but  the  fword  of  divine 
juftice  hangs  over. you,  and  the  fulnefs  of  divine,  ven- 
geance mall  fpeedily  overtake  you.  I  do  not  fpeak  this. 
only  to  the  heaven,  daring  profligate,  or  grovelling  fert- 
fualift,  but  to  every  infenfible  fecure  finner ;  to  all  thofe, 
however  decent  and  orderly  in  their  civil  deportmenty 
who  live  to  themfelves  and  have  their  part  and  portion 
in  this  life  ;  in  fine  to  all  who  are  yet  in  a  ftate  of  nature, 
for  "  except  a  man  be. born  again,  he  cannot  fee  the 
"  kingdom  of  God."  The  fear  of  man  may  make  you 
hide  your  profanity  :  prudence  and  experience  may  make 
you  abhor  intemperance,  and  riot ;  as  you  advance  in 
life,  one  vice  may  fupplant  another  and  hold  its  place  ; 
but  nothing  Iefs  than  the  fovereign  grace  of  God  can  pro- 
duce a  faving  change  of  heart  and  temper,  or  fit  you  for 
his  immediate  prefence. 

2.   From  what  has  been  faid  upon  this  fubject,  you  may 
fee  what  ground  there  is  to  give  praife  to  God  for  his  fa- 
vors already  bellowed  on  us,  refpecting  the  public  caufe. 
It  would  be  a  criminal  inattention  not  to  obferve  the  An- 
gular interpofition  of  Providence  hitherto,  in  behalf  of  the 
American  colonies.     It  is  however  impoffible  for  me,  in  a 
/ingle  difcourfe,  as  well' as  improper  at  this  time,  to  go 
through  every  flep  of  our  paft  tranfactions,  I  mull  there- 
fore content  myfelf  with  a  few  remarks.     How  many  dif-. 
coveries  have  been  made  of  the  defigns  of  enemies  in  BriA 
tain  and  among  ourfelves,  in  a  manner  as  unexpected  to  j 
us  as  to  them,  and  in  fuch  feafon  as  to  prevent  their  effect  ?/ 
What  furprifmg  fuccefs  has  attended  our  encounters  in  V 
almoft  every  inltance  ?  Has  not  the  boafled  difcipline  of  j 
regular  and  veteran  foldiers  been  turned  into  confulion  and   | 
difmay,  before  the  new  and  maiden  courage  of  freemen,  in 

VroL.  III.  £ 
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/defence  of  their  property  and  right  ?  In  what  great  mercy 
(  has  blood  been  fpared  on  the  fide  of  this  injured  country  ? 
J  Some  important  victories  in  the  fouth  have  been  gained 
\  with  fo  little  lofs,  that  enemies  will  probably  think  it  has 
[  been  diflembled  ;  as  many,  even  of  ourfelves  thought,  till 
time  rendered  it  undeniable.  But  thefe  were  compara- 
tively of  fmall  moment.  The  fignal  advantage  we  have 
gained  by  the  evacuation  of  Bofton,  and  the  fhameful 
flight  of  the  army  and  navy  of  Britain,  was  brought  about 
without  the  lofs  of  a  man.  To  all  this  we  may  add,  that 
the  counfels  of  our  enemies  have  been  vifibly  confounded, 
fo  that  I  believe  I  may  fay  with  truth,  that  there  is  hard- 
ly any  Hep  which  they  have  taken,  but  it  has  operated 
flrongly  againft  themfelves,  and  been  more  in  our  favor, 
than  if  they  had  followed  a  contrary  courfe. 
/.While  we  give  praife  to  God  the  fupreme  difpofer  of 
Till  events,  for  his  interpofition  in  our  behalf,  let  us  guard 
againft  the  dangerous  error  of  trufting  in,  or  boafting  of 
an  arm  of  flefh.  I  could  earneftly  wifti,  that  while  our 
arms  are  crowned  with  fuccefs,  we  might  content  our- 
felves with  a  modeft  afcription  of  it  to  the  power  of  the 
Higheft.  It  has  given  me  great  uneafinefs  to  read  fome 
oftentatious,  vaunting  expreffions  in  our  news-papers, 
though  happily  I  think,  much  retrained  of  late.  Let  us 
not  return  to  them  again.  If  I  am  not  miftaken,  not  only 
the  holy  fcriptures  in  general,  and  the  truths  of  the  glori- 
ous gofpel  in  particular,  but  the  whole  courfe  of  providence, 
feem  intended  to  abafe  the  pride  of  man,  and  lay  the 
vain-glorious  in  the  dull.  How  many  inftances  does  hif- 
tory  furnifh  us  with,  of  thofe  who  after  exulting  over,  and 
defpifing  their  enemies,  were  fignally  and  fhamefully  de- 
feated.* The  truth  is,  I  believe,  the  remark  may  be  ap- 
plied univerfally,  and  we  may  fay,  that  through  the  whole 
frame  of  nature,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  human  life,  that 
which  promiles  mod,  performs  the  leaft.  The  flowers  of 
fineft  colour  feldom  have  the  fweeteft  fragrance.     The 

*  There  is  no  itory  better  known  in  Britifh  hiftory,  than 
that  the  officers  of  the  French  army  the  night  preceding  the 
battle  of  Agincouvt,  played  at  dice  for  Englifh  prifoners  be- 
fore they  took   them,   and  the  next  day  were  taken  by  them. 
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trees  of  quickeft  groweth   or  faireft  form,  are  feldom  of 
the  greateft  value  or  duration.     Deep  waters  move  with 
leaft  noife.     Men  who  think  moft  are  feldom  talkative. * 
And  I  think  it  holds  as  much  in  war  as  in  any  thing,  that 
every  boafter  is  a  coward. 

Pardon  me,  my  brethren,  for  infilling  fo  much  upon 
this,  which  may  feem  but  an  immaterial  circumftance. 
It  is  in  my  opinion  of  very  great  moment.  I  look  upon 
oflentation  and  confidence  to  be  a  fort  of  outrage  upon 
Providence,  and  when  it  becomes  general,  and  infufes  it- 
felf  into  the  fpirit  of  a  people,  it  is  a  forerunner  of  deftruc- 
tion.  How  does  Goliah  the  champion  armed  in  a  moft 
formidable  manner,  exprefs  his  difdain  of  David  the  (trip- 
ling with  his  fling  and  his  (lone,  1  Sam.  xvii,42 ,43 ,44,45. 
"  And  when  the  Philifline  looked  about  and  faw  David, 
"  he  difdained  him  :  for  he  was  but  a  youth,  and  ruddy, 
"  and  of  a  fair  countenance.  And  the  Philiftine  faid  unto 
*'  David,  Am  I  a  dog,  that  thou  corned  to  me  with  ftaves  I 
"  And  the  Philifline  curfed  David  by  his  gods,  and  the 
-"  Philiftine  faid  to  David,  come  to  me,  and  I  will  give 
"  thy  flefh  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  beafts  of 
"  the  field."  But  how  juft  and  modeft  the  reply  ?  Then 
"  faid  David  to  the  Philiftine,  thou  comefl:  to  me  with  a 
"  fword  and  with  a  fpear,  and  with  a  fhield,  but  I  come 
44  unto  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hods,  the  God  of 
"  the  armies  of  Ifrael,  whom  thou  haft  defied."  I  was 
well  pleafed  with  a  remark  of  this  kind  thirty  years  ago 
in  a  pamphlet,*  in  which  it  was  obferved,  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  profane  oflentation  in  the  names  given  to 
fhips  of  war,  as  the  Viclory,  the  Valient,  the  Thunderer, 
the  Dreadnought,  the  Terrible,  the  Hrebrand,  the  Fur- 
nace, the  Lightning,  the  Infernal,  and  many  more  of  the 
fame  kind.  This  the  author  confidered  as  a  fymptom  of 
the  national  character  and  manners  very  unfavorable,  and 
not  likely  to  obtain  the  bleffing  of  the  God  of  Heaven. | 

*  Britain's  Remembrancer. 

t  I  am  fenfible  that  one  or  two  of  thefe  were  fhips  taken  from 
the  French,  which  brought  their  names  with  them.  But  the 
greateft  number  had  their  names  impofed   in  England,  and  I 
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3.  From  what  has  been  faid  you  may  learn  what  en- 
couragement you  have  to  put  your  truft  in  God,  and  hope 
for  his  afiiftance  in  the  prefent  important  conflict.  He 
is  the  Lord  of  hofts,  great  in  might,  and  ftrong  in  battle. 
Whoever  hath  his  countenance  and  approbation,  fhall 
have  the  belt  at  laft.  I  do  not  mean  to  fpeak  propheti- 
cally, but  agreeably  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  God's  moral  government.  Some  have  obferved 
that  true  religion,  and  in  her  train,  dominion,  riches, 
literature,  and  arts,  have  taken  their  courfe  in  a  flow  and 
gradual  manner,  from  eaft  to  well,  fince  the  earth  was  fet- 
tled after  the  flood,  and  from  thence  forebode  the  future 
glory  of  America.  I  leave  this  as  a  matter  rather  of  con- 
jecture than  certainty,  but  obferve,  that  if  your  caufe  is 
jufl:, — if  your  principles  are  pure, — and  if  your  conduct 
is  prudent,  you  need  not  fear  the  multitude  of  oppofing 
hofts.    ' 

If  your  caufe  is  jufl: — you  may  look  with  confidence  to 
the  Lord  and  intreat  him  to  plead  it  as  his  own.  You  are 
all  my  witnefles,  that  this  is  the  firft  time  of  my  introdu- 
cing any  political  fubjecl:  into  the  pulpit.  At  this  feafon 
however,  it  is  not  only  lawful  but  neceffary,  and  I  wil- 
lingly embrace  the  opportunity  of  declaring  my  opinion 
without  any  hefitation,  that  the  caufe  in  which  America 
is  now  in  arms,  is  the  caufe  of  juftice,  of  liberty,  and  of 
human  nature.  So  far  as  we  have  hitherto  proceeded,  I 
am  fatisfied  that  the  confederacy  of  the  colonies,  has  not 
been  the  effect  of  pride,  refentment,  or  fedition,  but  of 
a  deep  and  general  conviction,  that  our  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  and  confequently  in  a  great  meafure  the  tempo- 

cannot  help  obferving,  that  the  Victory,  often  celebrated  as 
the  fineft  fhip  ever  built  in  Britain,  was  loft  in  the  night  with- 
out a  ftorm,  by  fome  unknown  accident,  and  about  twelve  hun- 
dred perfons,  many  of  them  of  the  firft  families  in  the  nation, 
were  buried  with  it  in  the  deep.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  any 
thing  from  this,  but,  that  we  ought  to  live  under  the  practical 
perfuafion  of  what  no  man  will  dbctrinally  deny,  that  there  is 
no  warring  with  the  elements,  or  him  who  directs  their  force  ; 
that  he  is  able  to  write  difappointment  on  the  wifeft  human 
fchemes,  and  by  the  word  of  his  power  to  fruftrate  the  efforts 
of  the  greatefl  monarch  upon  earth. 
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ral  and  eternal  happinefs  of  us  and  our  pofterity,  depended 
on  the  iffue.  The  knowledge  of  God  and  his  truths  have 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  been  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, confined  to  thofe  parts  of  the  earth,  where  fome  de- 
gree of  liberty  and  political  juftice  were  to  be  feen,  and 
great  were  die  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  ftruggle 
from  the  imperfection  of  human  fociety,  and  the  unjuft 
decifions  of  ufurped  authority.  There  is  not  a  fingle  in- 
ftance  in  hiftory  in  which  civil  liberty  was  loft,  and  re- 
ligious liberty  preferved  entire.  If  therefore  we  yield  up 
pur  temporal  property,  we  at  the  fame  time  deliver  the 
confeience  into  bondage. 

You  fhall  not,  my  brethren,  hear  from  me  in  the  pul- 
pit, what  you  have  never  heard  from  me  in  converfa- 
tion,  I  mean  railing  at  the  king  perfonally,  or  even  his 
minifters  and  the  parliament,  and  people  of  Britain,  as 
fo  many  barbarous  lavages.  Many  of  their  actions  have 
probably  been  worfe  than  their  intentions.  That  they 
mould  defire  unlimited  dominion,  if  they  can  obtain  or 
preferve  it,  is  neither  new  nor  wonderful.  I  do  not  refufe 
fubmimon  to  their  unjuft  claims,  becaufe  they  are  cor- 
rupt or  profligate,  although  probably  many  of  them  are 
fo,  but  becaufe  they  are  men,  and  therefore  liable  to  all  ( 
the  felfifh  bias  infeparable  from  human  nature.  I  call 
this  claim  unjuft,  of  making  laws  to  bind  us  in  all  cafes 
whatfoever,  becaufe  they  are  feparatedfrom  us,  indepen- 
dent of  us,  and  have  an  intereft  in  oppofing  us.  Would 
any  man  who  could  prevent  it,  give  up  his  eftate,  perfon, 
and  family,  to  the  difpofal  of  his  neighbour,  although  he 
had  liberty  to  chufe  the  wileft  and  the  belt  mafter  ?  Sure- 
ly not.  This  is  the  true  and  proper  hinge  of  the  contro- 
verfy  between  Great-Britain  and  America.  It  is  however 
to  be  added,  that  fuch  is  their  diftance  from  us,  that  a 
wife  and  prudent  adminiftration  of  our  affairs  is  as  impof- 
fible  as  the  claim  of  authority  is  unjuft.  Such  is  and 
mull  be  their  ignorance  of  the  ftate  of  things  here,  fo 
much  time  muft  elapfe  before  an  error  can  be  feen  and 
remedied,  and  fo  much  injuftice  and  partiality  muft  be  ex- 
pected from  the  arts  and  mifreprefentation  of  interefted 
perfons,  that  for  thefe  colonies  to  depend  wholly  upon  the 
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Iegiflature  of  Great-Britain,  would  be  like  many  other 
opprefiive  connexions,  injury  to  the  matter,  and  ruin  to 
the  flave. 

The  management  of  the  war  itfelfon  their  part,  would 
furnifh  new  proof  of  this,  if  any  were  needful.  Is  it  not 
manifeft  with  what  abfurdity  and  impropriety  they  have 
conduced  their  own  deligns  I  We  had  nothing  fo  much 
to  fear  as  difFenfion,  and  they  have  by  wanton  and  un- 
necefiary  cruelty  forced  us  into  union.  At  the  fame  time 
to  let  us  fee  what  we  have  to  ex  peel:,  and  what  would  be 
the  fatal  confequence  of  unlimited  fubmiffion,  they  have 
uniformly  called  thofe  a£is  Lenity,  which  filled  this  whole 
continent  with  refentment  and  horror.  The  ineffable  dif- 
dain  expreffed  by  our  fellow  fubjec~t,  in  faying,  '  That 
'  he  would  not  harken  to  America,  till  me  was  at  his 
*  feet,'  has  armed  more  men,  and  infpired  more  deadly 
rage,  than  could  have  been  done  by  laying  wafte  a  whole 
province  with  fire  and  fword.  Again  we  wanted  not 
numbers,  but  time,  and  they  fent  over  handful  after  hand- 
ful till  we  were  ready  to  oppofe  a  multitude  greater  than 
they  have  to  fend.  In  fine,  if  there  was  one  place  ftrong- 
er  than  the  red,  and  more  able  and  willing  to  refill:,  there 
they  made  the  attack,  and  left  the  others  till  they  were  du- 
ly informed,  completely  incenfed,  and  fully  furnifhed  with 
every  inflrument  of  war. 

I  mention  thefe  things,  my  brethren,  not  only  as 
grounds  of  confidence  in  God,  who  can  eafily  overthrow 
tue  wifdom  of  the  wife,  but  as  decifive  proofs  of  the  impof- 
fibility  of  thefe  great  and  growing  flates,  being  fafe  and 
happy  when  every  part  of  their  internal  polity  is  depen- 
dant on  Great  Britian.  If,  on  account  of  their  diftance, 
and  ignorance  of  our  fituation,  they  could  not  conduct  their 
own  quarrel  with  propriety  for  one  year,  how  can  they 
give  direction  and  vigor  to  every  department  of  our  civil 
conftitutions  from  age  to  age  ?  There  are  fixed  bounds  to 
every  human  thing.  When  the  branches  of  a  tree  grow 
very  large  and  weighty,  they  fall  off  from  the  trunk.  The 
fharpeft  fword  will  not  pierce  when  it  cannot  reach.  And 
there  is  a  certain  diftance  from  the  feat  of  government, 
where  an  attempt  to  rule  will  either  produce  tyranny 
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and  helplefs  fnbjection,  or  provoke  refiflance  and  effect 
a  feparation. 

I  have  faid,  if  your  principles  are  pure — The  meaning 
of  this  is,  if  your  prefent  oppoiition  to  the  claims  of  the 
Britifh  miniilry  does  not  arife  from  a  feditious  and  turbu- 
lent fpirit,  or  a  wanton  contempt  of  legal  authority  ;  from 
a  blind  and  factious  attachment  to  particular  perfons  or 
parties  ;  or  from  a  felfifh  rapacious  difpofition,  and  a  de- 
fire  to  turn  public  confufion  to  private  profit — but  from 
a  concern  for  the  intereft  of  your  country,  and  the  fafety 
of  yourfelves  and  your  pofterity.  On  this  fubject  I  can- 
not help  obferving,  that  though  it  would  be  a  miracle  if 
there  were  not  many  felfifh  perfons  among  us, and  difcove- 
ries  now  and  then  made  of  mean  and  interefled  tranfac- 
tions,  yet  they  have  been  comparatively  inconfiderable 
both  in  number  and  effect.  In  general,  there  has  been  fo 
great  a  degree  of  public  fpirit,  that  we  have  much  more 
reafon  to  be  thankful  for  its  vigor  and  prevalence,  than  to 
wonder  at  the  few  appearances  of  difhonefly  or  difaffec- 
tion.  It  would  be  very  uncandid  to  afcribe  the  univerfal 
ardor  that  has  prevailed  among  all  ranks  of  men,  and  the 
fpirited  exertions  in  the  moll  diflant  colonies,  to  any  thing 
elfe  than  public  fpirit.  Nor  was  there  ever  perhaps  in 
hiflory  fo  general  a  commotion  from  which  religious  dif- 
ferences have  been  fo  entirely  excluded.  Nothing  of  this 
kind  has  as  yet  been  heard,  except  of  late  in  the  abiurd, 
but  malicious  and  deteftable  attempts  of  our  few  remain- 
ing enemies  to  introduce  them.  At  the  fame  time  I  muft 
alfo,  for  the  honor  of  this  country  obferve,  that  though  go- 
vernment in  the  ancient  forms  has  been  fo  long  unhinged, 
and  in  fome  colonies  not  fufficient  care  taken  to  fubltitute 
another  in  its  place  ;  yet  has  there  been,  by  common 
confent,  a  much  greater  degree  of  order  and  public  peace, 
than  men  of  reflection  and  experience  foretold  or  expect- 
ed. From  all  thefe  circum (lances  I  conclude  favorably  of 
the  principles  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  and  do  earr.eftly 
exhort  you  to  adopt  and  act  upon  thofe  which  have  been 
defcribed,  and  refill  the  influence  of  every  other. 

Once  more,  if  to  the  juflice  of  your  caufe,  and  the  puri- 
ty of  your  principles,  you  add  prudence  in  your  conduct, 
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there  will  be  the  greater!  reafon  to  hope,  by  the  bleffing  of 
God,  for  profperity  and   fuccefs.     By  prudence  in  con- 
dueling   this  important  druggie,  \  have  chiefly   in  view 
union,  firmnefs,   and  patience.     Every  body  mufl  per- 
ceive  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  union.     It  is  indeed  in  eve- 
ry body's  mouth,   and  therefore  inflead  of  attempting  to 
convince   you  of  its  importance,  I  will  only  caution  you 
againft  the  ufual  caufes  of  divifion.     If  perfons  of  every 
rank,  inftead   of  implicitly  complying  with  the  orders  of 
thofe  whom  they  themfelves   have  chofen  to  direct,  will 
needs  judge  every  meafure.  over  again,  when  it  comes  to 
be  put  in  execution  ;  if  different  elaffes  of  men  intermix 
their  little  private  views,  or  clafhing  intereft  with   public 
affairs,  and  marihal  into  parties,  the  merchant  againft  the 
landholder,  and  the  landholder  againft  the  merchant ;   if 
local  provincial  pride   and  jealoufy  arife,  and  you  allow 
yourfelves  to  fpeak  with  contempt  of  the  courage,  charac- 
ter, manners,  or  even  language  of  particular  places,  you 
are  doing  a  greater  injury  to  the  common  caufe,  than  you 
are  aware  of.     If  fuch  practices  are  admitted  among  usy 
I  fnall  look  upon  it  as  one   of  the  moft  dangerous  fymp- 
toms,  and  if  they  become  general,  a  prefage  of  approach- 
ing ruin. 

By  firmnefs  and  patience,  I  mearj  a  refolute  adherence 
to  your  duty,  and  laying  your  account  with  many  diffi- 
culties, as  well  as  oecafional  difappointments.  In  a  for-< 
mer  part  of  this  difcourfe,  I  have  cautioned  you  againft 
oftentation  antf  vain  glory.  Be  pleafed  farther  to  obferve 
that  extremes  often  beget  one  another,  the  fame  perfons 
Who  exult  extravagantly  on  fuccefs,  are  generally  mofl 
liable  to  defpondent  timidity  on  every  little  inconfklerable 
defeat.  Men  of  this  character  are  the  bane  and  corruption 
of  every  foeiety  or  party  to  which  they  belong,  but  they 
are  efpecially  the  ruin  of  an  army,  if  fufTered  to  continue 
in  it.  Remember  the  vicifiitude  of  human  things,  and 
the  ufual  courfe  of  providence.  How  often  has  a  jufc 
caufe  been  reduced  to  the  loweft  ebb,  and  yet  when 
firmly  adhered  to,  has  become  finally  triumphant.  I 
fpeak  this  now  while  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  are  in  fo 
profperous  a  ftate,  left  this  propriety  itfelf  fhould  render 
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£au  lefs  able  to  bear  unexpected  misfortunes — The  fum 
of  the  whole  is,  that  the  blefling  of  God  is  only  to  be 
looked  for  by  thofe  who  are  not  wanting  in  the  difcharge 
of  their  own  duty.  I  would  neither  have  you  to  truft  in 
an  arm  of  flefh,  nor  fit  with  folded  hands  and  expect  that 
miracles  fhould  be  wrought  in  your  defence- — This  is  a 
fin  which  is  in  Scripture  ftiled  tempting  God.  In  op- 
pofition  to  it,  I  would  exhort  you  as  Joab  did  the  hoft  of 
Ifrael,  who,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  fpot- 
lefs  character  throughout,  certainly  in  this  inftance  fpoke 
like  a  prudent  general  and  a  pious  man.  2  Sam.  x.  12. 
"  Be  of  good  courage,  and  let  us  behave  ourfelves  valiant- 
"  ly  for  our  people  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God,  and  let 
t{  the  Lord  do  that  which  is  good  in  his  fight." 

I  fhall  now  conclude  this  difcourfe  by  fome  exhorta- 
tions to  duty,  founded  upon  the  truths  which  have  been 
illuftrated  above,  and  fuited  to  the  interefting  flate  of5,  this 
country  at  the  prefent  time  ;  and* 

t.  Suffer  me  to  recommend  to  you  an  attention  to  the 
public  interefl  of  religion,  or  in  other  words,  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  others.  I  have  already  en- 
deavored to  exhort  fmners  to  repentance  ;  what  I  have 
here  in  view  is  to  point  out  to  you  the  concern  which 
every  good  man  ought  to  take  in  the  national  character 
and  manners,  and  the  means  which  he  ought  to  ufe  for 
promoting  public  virtue,  and  bearing  down  impiety  and 
Vice.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  moment,  and  which 
ought  to  be  well  underftood,  both  in  its  nature  and  prin- 
ciples. Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  general  pro- 
fligacy and  corruption  of  manners  make  a  people  ripe 
for  deftruction.  A  good  form  of  government  may  hold 
the  rotten  materials  together  for  fome  time,  but  beyond  a 
certain  pitch,  even  the  bell  conftitution  will,be  ineffectual, 
and  ilavery  mud  enfue.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
manners  of  a  nation  are  pure,  when  true  religion  and  in- 
ternal principles  maintain  their  vigour,  the  attempts  of  the 
mod  powerful  enemies  to  opprefs  them  are  commonly 
baffled  and  difappointed.  This  will  be  found  equally 
certain,  whether  we  confider  the  great  principles  of  God's 
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moral  government,  or  the  operation  and  influence  of  na- 
.    tural  caufes. 

What  follows  from  this  ?  That  he  is  the  beft  friend  to 
American  liberty,  who  is  moft  fine  Te  and  active  in  pro- 
moting true  and  undefiled  religion,  and  who  fets  himfelf 
with  the  greateft  frrmnefs  to  bear  down  profanity  and  im- 
morality of  every  kind.  Whoever  is  an  avowed  enemy 
to  God,  I  fcruple  not  to  call  him  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
Do  not  fuppofe,  my  brethren,  that  I  mean  to  recommend 
a  furious  and  angry  zeal  for  the  circumftantials  of  religion, 
or  the  contentions  of  one  feet  with  another  about  their  pe- 
culiar diftincYions.  I  do  not  wifh  you  to  oppofe  any  bo- 
dy's religion,  but  every  body's  wickednefs.  Perhaps  there 
are  few  furer  marks  of  the  reality  of  religion,  than  when  a 
man  feels  himfelf  more  joined  in  fpirit  to  a  true  holy  perfon 
of  a  different  denomination,  than  to  an  irregular  liver  of* 
his  own.  It  is  therefore  your  duty  in  this  important  and 
critical  feafon  to  exert  yourfelves,  every  one  in  his  proper 
fphere,  to  item  the  tide  of  prevailing  vice,  to  promote  the 
knowledge  of  God,  the  reverence  of  his  name  and  worfhipT 
and  obedience  to  his  laws. 

Perhaps  you  will  afk,  what  it  is  that  you  are  called  to 
do  for  this  purpofe  farther  than  yo,ur  own  perfonal  duty  ? 
I  anfwer  this  itielf  when  taken  in  its  proper  extent  is  not 
a  little.  The  nature  and  obligation  of  vifible  religion  is* 
I  am  afraid,  little  underftood  and  lefs  attended  to. 

Many  from  a  real  or  pretended  fear  of  the  imputation 
of  hypocrify,  banifh  from  their  converfation  and  carriage 
every  appearance  of  refpect  and  fubmiffion  to  the  living 
God.  What  a  weaknefs  and  meannefs  of  fpirit  does  it 
difcover,  for  a  man  to  be  afhamed  in  the  prefence  of  his 
fellow  finners,  to  profefs  that  reverence  to  almighty  God 
which  he  inwardly  feels :  The  truth  is,  he  makes  him- 
felf truly  liable  to  the  accufation  which  he  means  to  avoid. 
It  is  as  genuine  and  perhaps  a  more  culpable  hypocrify  to 
appear  to  have  lefs  religion  than  you  really  have,  than  to 
appear  to  have  more.  This  falfe  fhame  is  a  more  exten- 
five  evil  than  is  commonly  apprehended.  We  contribute 
constantly,  though  infenfibly,  to  form  each  others  charac- 
ter and  manners  j  and  therefore,  the  ufefulnefs  of  a  ftrictly 
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holy  and  confcientious  deportment  is  not  confined  to  the 
poffeflbr,  but  fpreads  its  happy  influence  to  all  that  are 
within  its  reach.  I  need  fcarcely  add,  that  in  proportion 
as  men  are  diftinguifhed  by  underftanding,  literature,  age, 
rank,  office,  wealth,  or  any  other  circumftance,  their  ex- 
ample will  be  ufeful  on  the  one  hand,  or  pernicious  on  the 
other. 

But  I  cannot  content  myfelf  with  barely  recommending 
a  filent  example.     There  is  a  dignity  in  virtue  which  is 
entitled  to  authority,  and  ought  to  claim  it.     In  many 
cafes  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  man,  by  open  reproof  and 
oppofition,  to  wage  war  with  profanenefs.     There  is  a 
fcripture    precept  delivered  in  very   fingular   terms,  to 
which  I  beg  your  attention ;  "  Thou  fhalt  not  hate  thy 
"  brother  in  thy  heart,  but  fhalt  in  any  wife  rebuke  him, 
"  and  not  fuffer  fin  upon  him."     How  prone  are  many 
to  reprefent  reproof  as  flowing  from  ill  nature  and  furli- 
nefs  of  temper  ?  The  Spirit  of  God,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
fiders  it  as  the  effect  of  inward  hatred,  or  want  of  genuine 
love,  to  forbear  reproof,  when  it  is  necefiary  or  may  be 
ufeful.     I  am  fenfible  there  may  in  fome  cafes  be  a  re- 
flraint  from  prudence,  agreeably  to  that  caution  of  our 
Saviour,  "  Call  not  your  pearls  before   fwine,  left  they 
"  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rent 
"  you."     Of  this  every  man  muft  judge  as  well  as  he  can 
for  himfelf ;  but  certainly,  either  by  open  reproof,  or  ex- 
prefhve  filence,  or  fpeedy  departure  from  fuch   fociety, 
we  ought  to  guard  againlt  being  partakers  of  other  men's 
Tins. 

To  this  let  me  add,  that  if  all  men  are  bound  in  fome 
degree,  certain  claffes  of  men  are  tinder  peculiar  obliga- 
tions, to  the  difcharge  of  this  duty.  Magiftrates,  minifters, 
parents,  heads  of  families,  and  thofe  whom  age  has  ren- 
dered venerable,  are  called  to  ufe  their  authority  and  in- 
fluence for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  others.  Bad 
men  themfelves  difcover  an  inward  conviction  of  this,  for 
they  are  often  liberal  in  their  reproaches  of  perfons  of 
grave  characters  or  religious  profeflion,  if  they  bear  with 
patience  the  profanity  of  others.  Inftead  of  enlarging 
on  the  duty  of  men  in  authority  in  general,  I  muft  parti- 
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cularly  recommend  this  matter  to  thofe  who  have  the  com- 
mand  of  foldiers  inlifted  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 
The  caufe  is  facred,  and  the  champions  for  it  ought  to  be 
holy.  Nothing  is  more  grieving  to  the  heart  of  a  good 
man,  than  to  hear  from  thofe  who  are  going  to  the  field, 
the  horrid  found  of  curfmg  and  blafphemy  ;  it  cools  the 
ardor  of  his  prayers,  as  well  as  abates  his  confidence  and 
hope  in  God.  Many  more  circumftances  affect  me  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  than  I  can  enlarge  upon,  or  indeed  eafily  enu- 
merate at  prefent ;  the  glory  of  God,  the  intereft  of  the 
deluded  finner,  going  like  a  devoted  victim,  and  impreca- 
ting vengeance  on  his  own  head,  as  well  as  the  caufe  itfelf 
committed  to  his  care.  We  have  fometimes  taken  the  li- 
berty tp  forebode  the  downfall  of  the  Britifli  empire,  from 
the  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the  people.  Unhappily 
the  Britifh  foldiers  have  been  diftingui filed  among  all  the 
nations  in  Europe,  for  the  moft  fhocking  profanity.  Shall 
we  then  pretend  to  emulate  them  in  this  infernal  diftinc- 
tion,  or  rob  them  of  the  horrid  privilege  ?  God  forbid. 
Let  the  officers  of  the  army  in  every  degree  remember, 
that  as  military  fu  ejection,  while  it  lafts,  is  the  molt  com- 
plete of  any,  it  is  in  their  power  greatly  to  reftrain,  if  not 
wholly  to  banifh,  this  flagrant  enormity. 

2.  I  exhort  all  who  are  not  called  to  go  into  the  field, 
to  apply  themfelves  with  the  utmoft  diligence  to  works  of 
induftry.  It  is  in  your  power  by  this  mean  not  only  to 
fupply  the  neceffities,  but  to  add  to  the  ftrength  of  your 
country.  Habits  of  induRry  prevailing  in  a  fociety,  not 
only  increafe  its  wealth,  as  their  immediate  effect,  but 
they  prevent  the  introduction  of  many  vices,  and  are  in- 
timately connected  with  fobriety  and  good  morals.  Idle- 
nefs  is  the  mother  or  nurfe  of  almoit  every  vice;  and  want, 
which  is  its  infeparable  companion,  urges  men  on  to  the 
moft  abandoned  and  deftructive  courfes.  Induflry,  there- 
fore is  a  moral  duty  of  the  greatelt  moment,  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  national  profperity,  and  the  fare  way  of  ob- 
taining the  bleding  of  God.  1  would  alfo  obferve,  that  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  part  of  God's  government,  obedi- 
ence to  his  Will  is  as  much  a  natural  mean,  as  a  merito- 
rious caufe,  of  the  advantage  we  wifh  to  reap  from  it.  In- 
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.duftry  brings  up  a  firm  and  hardy  race.  He  who  is  in- 
ured to  the  labor  of  the  field,  is  prepared  for  the  fatigues 
of  a  campaign.  The  active  farmer  who  rifes  with  the 
dawn  and  follows  his  team  or  plow,  mull  in  the  end  be  an 
overmatch  for  thofe  effeminate  and  delicate  foldiers,  who  • 
are  nurfed  in  the  lap  of  ielf-indulgence,  and  whole  great- 
eft  exertion  is  in  the  important  preparation  for,  and  tedi- 
ous attendance  on,  a  mafquerade,  or  midnight  ball. 

3.  In  the  lait  place,  fuffer  me  to  recommend  to  you 
frugality  in  your  families,  and  every  other  article  of  ex- 
pence.  This  the  ftate  of  things  among  us  renders  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  and  it  ftands  in  the  mod  immediate  con- 
nexion both  with  virtuous  induitry,  and  active  public 
fpirit.  Temperance  in  meals,  moderation  and  decency  ■ 
in  drefs,  furniture  and  equipage,  have,  I  think,  generally 
been  character!  (tics  of  a  diftinguifhed  patriot.  And  when 
the  fame  fpirit  pervades  a  people  in  general,  they  are  fit 
for  every  duty,  and  able  to  encounter  the  mod  formida-  t 
ble  enemy.  The  general  fubject  of  the  preceding  dif- 
courfe  has  been  the  wrath  of  man  praifing  God.  If  the 
unjuft  oppreflion  of  your  enemies,  which  withholds  from 
you  many  of  the  ufual  articles  of  luxury  and  magnificence, 
(hall  contribute  to  make  you  clothe  yourfelves  and  your 
children  with  the  works  of  your  own  hands,  and  cover 
your  tables  with  the  falutary  productions  of  your  own 
foil,  it  will  be  a  new  illuftration  of  the  fame  truth,  and  a 
real  happinefs  to  yourfelves  and  your  country. 

I  could  wifh  to  have  every  good  thing  done  from  the 
pure  ft  principles  and  the  nobleft  views.  Conlider,  there- 
fore, that  the  Chriftian  character,  particularly  the  felf-de- 
nial  of  the  gofpel,  fhould  extend  to  your  whole  deport- 
ment. In  the  early  times  of  Chriftianity,  when  adult 
converts  were  admitted  to  baptifm,  they  were  afked  among 
other  quellions,  Do  you  renounce  the  world,  its  fhews, 
its  pomp,  and  its  vanities  ?  I  do.  The  form  of  this  is  ftill 
preierved  in  the  adminiftration  of  baptifm,  where  we  re- 
nounce the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flefh.  This  certain, 
ly  implies  not  only  abftaining  from  acts  of  grofs  intem- 
perance and  excefs,  but  a  humility  of  carriage,  a  reflraint 
and  moderation  in  all  your  defires.     The  fame  thing,  as 
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it  is  fuitable  to  your  Chriftian  profeffion,  is  alfo  necefTary 
to  make  you  truly  independent  in  yourfelves,  and  to  feed 
the  fpurce  of  liberality  and  charity  to  others,  or  to  the 
public.  The  riotous  and  wafteful  liver,  whofe  craving 
appetites  make  him  conflantly  needy,  is  and  muft  be  fub- 
jedt  to  many  matters,  according  to  the  faying  of  Solomon, 
P  The  borrower  is  fervant  to  the  lender."  But  the  frugal 
and  moderate  perfon,  who  guides  his  affairs  with  difcre- 
tion,  is  able  to  affilt  in  public  counfels  by  a  free  and  un- 
biased judgment,  to  fupply  the  wants  of  his  poor  bre- 
thren, and  fometimes,  by  his  eftate  and  fubltance  to  give 
important  aid  to  a  finking  country. 

rUpon  the  whole,  I  befeech  you  to  make  a  wife  im- 
provement of  the  prefent  threatening  afpeft  of  public  af- 
fairs, and  to  remember  that  your  duty  to  God,  to  your 
country,  to  your  families,  and  to  yourfelves,  is  the  fame. 
True  religion  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  inward  temper  and 
outward  condu£t  fuited  to  your  ftate  and  circumftances  in 
providence  at  any  time.  And  as  peace  with  God  and 
conformity  to  him,  adds  to  the  fweetnefs  of  created  com- 
forts while  we  poffefs  them,  fo  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
trial,  it  is  in  the  man  of  piety  and  inward  principle,  that 
we  may  expeft  to  find  the  uncorrupted  patriot,  the  ufeful 
citizen,  and  the  invincible  foldier.— -God  grant  that  in 
America  true  religion  and  civil  liberty  may  be  infeparable, 

Land  that  the  unjuft  attempts  to  deftroy  the  one,  may  in  the 
iffue  tend  to  the  fupport  and  eftablifhment  of  both. 
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ADDRESS 

TO  THE 

NATIVES  of  SCOTLAND  residing  in 
AMERICA. 


Countrymen  and  Friendst 

AS  foon  as  I  had  confented  to  the  publication  of  thef 
foregoing  fermon,  I  felt  an  irrefiltible  defire  to  ac- 
company it  with  a  few  words  addrefled  to  you  in  particu- 
lar. I  am  certain  I  feel  the  attachment  of  country  as  far 
as  it  is  a  virtuous  or  laudable  principle,  perhaps  it  would 
be  nearer  the  truth  to  fay,  as  far  as  it  is  a  natural  and  par- 
donable prejudice.  He  who  is  fo  pleafed  may  attribute  it 
to  this  laft  when  I  fay,  that  I  have  never  feen  caufe  to  be 
afhamed  of  the  place  of  my  birth  J  that  fince  the  revival 
of  arts  and  letters  in  Europe  in  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  natives  of 
Scotland  have  not  been  inferior  to  thofe  of  any  other  coun- 
try, for  genius,  erudition,  military  prowefs,  or  any  of  thofe 
accomplifhments  which  improve  or  embellifh  human  na- 
ture. When  to  this  it  is  added,  that  fince  my  coming  to 
America  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  the  friendfhip  of 
my  countrymen  has  been  as  much  above  my  expectation 
as  defert,  I  hope  every  reader  will  confider  what  is  now  to 
be  offered  as  the  effe£t  not  only  of  unfeigned  good  will,  but 
of  the  mod  ardent  affection. 

It  has  given  me  no  little  uneafmefs  to  hear  the  word 
Scotch  ufed  as  a  term  of  reproach  in  the  American  contro- 
verfy,  which  could  only  be  upon  the  fuppofition  that  ftran- 
gers  of  that  country  are  more  univerfaliy  oppofed  to  the 
liberties  of  America  than  thofe  who  were  born  in  South- 
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Britain,  or  in  Ireland.  I  am  fenfible  that  this  has  been 
done  in  fome  news-papers  and  contemptible  anonymous 
publications,  in  a  manner  that  was  neither  warranted  by 
truth,  nor  dictated  by  prudence.  There  are  many  natives 
of  Scotland  in  this  country,  whofe  oppofition  to  the  unjuft 
claims  of  Great-Britain  has  been  as  early  and  uniform, 
founded  upon  as  rational  and  liberal  principles,  and  there- 
fore likely  to  be  as  lading,  as  that  of  any  fet  of  men  what- 
ever. As  to  Great-Britain  itfelf,  time  has  now  fully  dif- 
covered,  that  the  real  friends  of  America  in  any  part  of  that 
kingdom  were  very  few,  and  thofe  whofe  friendfliip  was 
difinterefted,  and  in  no  degree  owing  to  their  own  politi- 
cal factions,  ft  ill  fewer.  The  wife  and  valuable  part  of 
the  nation  were,  and  as  yet  are,  in  a  great  meafure  igno- 
rant of  the  ftate  of  things  in  this  country  ;  neither  is  it 
eafy  for  the  bulk  of  a  people  to  fhake  off  their  prejudices, 
and  open  their  eyes  upon  the  great  principles  of  univerfal 
liberty.  It  is  therefore  at  leaft  very  difputable,  whether 
there  is  any  juft  ground  for  the  diftinction  between  Scots 
and  Englifh  on  this  fubject  at  all. 

This  difpute,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  upon, 
becaufe  it  is  of  too  little  moment  to  find  a  place  here,- 
but  fuppofmg  that,  in  fome  provinces  efpecially,  the  na- 
tives of  Scotland  have  been  too  much  inclined  to  fup- 
port  the  ufurpations  of  the  parent  ftate,  I  will  firft  en- 
deavour to  account  for  it,  by  aligning  fome  of  its  proba- 
ble caufes  ;  and  then  offer  a  few  confiderations  which 
fhoukl  induce  them  to  wipe  off  the  afperfion  entirely,  by 
a  contrary  conduct. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  I  will  mention  what  I  fuppofe 
to  have  been  the  firft  and  radical  caufe,  and  which  gave 
birth  to  every  other,  of  the  difafFection  of  fome  of  the  na- 
tives of  Scotland  to  the  juft  privileges  of  America.  What 
I  have  in  view  was  the  friends  of  liberty  in  many  places  of 
America,  taking  the  part  of,  and  feeming  to  confider 
themfelves  as  in  a  great  meafure  engaged  in  the  fame  caufe 
with,  that  very  diftinguifhed  perfon,  John  Wilkes  Efq, 
of  London.  This  was  done  not  only  in  many  writings 
and  news-paper  diflertations,  but  one  or  two  colonies,  in 
fome  of  their  mod  refpeclable  meetings,  manifeiled  their 
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attachment  to  him,  and  feemed  to  confider  him  as  their 
patron  and  friend.  No.  45,  which  was  the  mod  offenfive 
number  of  a  worthlefs  paper,  was  repeated  and  echoed, 
by  the  mod  filly  artd  ridiculous  allufions  to  it,  through  eve- 
ry part  of  the  country,  and  by  many  who  could  not  tell 
what  was  fignified  by  the  term. 

It  will  not  be  neceflary  to  fay  much  on  the  prudence 
of  fuch  conduct,  becaufe  I  fuppofe  thofe  who  expected 
Wilkes's  mob  would  pull  down  the  parliament-houfe,  or 
that  there  would  be  infurrecYions  all  over  the  kingdom  in 
behalf  of  America,  are  by  this  time  fully  fatisfied  of  their 
mrftake.  It  appears  now  in  the  cleared  manner,  that,  till 
very  lately,  thofe  who  feemed  to  take  the  part  of  America 
in  the  Britifli  Parliament,  never  did  it  on  American  prin- 
ciples. They  either  did  not  underdand,  or  were  not  will- 
ing to  admit,  the  extent  of  our  claim.  Even  the  great 
Lord  Chatham's  bill  for  reconciliation  would  not  have 
been  accepted  here,  and  did  not  materially  differ  from 
what  the  minidry  would  have  confented  to.  The  truth 
is,  the  far  greated  part  of  the  countenance  given  in  Bri- 
tain to  the  complaints  of  this  country,  was  by  thofe  who 
had  no  other  intention  in  it  than  to  ufe  them  as  an  engine 
of  oppofition  to  the  minidry  for  the  time  being.  It  is 
true,  fome  of  them  have  now  learned  to  reafon  very  jud- 
ly,  and  upon  the  mod  liberal  principles  ;  but  their  num- 
ber is  not  great,  and  it  was  not  the  cafe  with  any  one 
fpeaker  or  writer,  whofe  works  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  perufing,  till  the  very  lad  dage  of  the  quarrel. 

What  effect  this  Wilkifm  (if  I  may  fpeak  fo)  of  many 
Americans,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  upon  the  minds 
of  gentlemen  from  Scotland,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain. 
That  gentleman  and  his  alfociates  thought  proper  to  found 
the  whole  of  their  oppofition  to  the  then  mini  dry,  upon  a 
contempt  and  hatred  of  the  Scots  nation  ;  and  by  the  mod 
illiberal  methods,  and  the  mod  fcandalous  falfehoods,  to 
itir  up  a  national  jealoufy  between  the  northern  and  fouth* 
ern  parts  of  the  ifland.  There  was  not  a  vile  term  or  hate- 
fjl  idea,  which  ancient  vulgar  animofity  had  ever  ufed, 
though  long  union  had  made  them  fcarcely' intelligible, 
which  he  did  not  rake  up  and  attempt  to  bring  into  cre- 
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dit,  by  writing  and  converfation.  The  confequence  of 
this  is  well  known.  Wilkes  and  fome  others  were  burnt 
in  effigy  in  Scotland,  and  it  produced  fo  general  an  at- 
tachment to  the  king  and  miniftry,  as  has  not  yet  fpent 
its  force.  In  thefe  circumftances  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  many  who  left  Scotland  within  the  lall  fifteen  years, 
when  they  heard  Wilkes  and  thofe  who  adhered  to  him, 
extolled  and  celebrated  by  the  fons  of  liberty,  mould  be 
apt  to  confider  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  fame  fpirit,  and 
that  they  were  engaged  in  fupport  of  the  fame  caufe. 
Perhaps  we  may  go  a  little  higher  with  this  remark  in  tra- 
cing political  appearances  to  their  fource.  It  is  general- 
ly laid  that  the  King  himfelf  has  difcovered  a  violent  ran- 
corous perfonal  hatred  againft  the  Americans.  If  this  be 
true,  and  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  eafily 
accounted  for  upon  the  very  fame  principles. 

I  am  far  from  fuppoling  that  this  was  a  good  reafon 
for  any  man's  being  cool  to  the  American  caufe,  which 
was  as  different  from  that  of  Wilkes,  as  light  is  from 
darknefs.  It  was  indeed  doing  great  difhonor  to  the  no- 
ble ltruggle,  to  fuppofe  it  to  have  any  connexion  with 
who  mould  be  in  or  out  of  court-favor  at  London  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  always  my  opinion,  that  thofe  who  railed 
againft  the  king  and  miniftry  only,  did  not  carry  the  argu- 
ment home,  nor  fully  underftand  the  nature  of  their  own 
plea.  In  order  to  juilify  the  American  oppofition,  it  is 
not  neceffary  to  fliew  that  the  perfons  in  power  have  inva- 
ded liberty  in  Britain  ;  it  is  fufficient  to  fay  that  they, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  nation,  have  refufed  to 
fuffer  it  to  continue  in  the  colonies.— This  leads  me  to 
the  fecond  part  of  my  defign,  which  was  to  lay  before  you 
the  reafons  which,  I  think,  mould  induce  every  lover  of 
juflice  and  of  mankind,  not  only  to  be  a  well-wifher,  but 
a  firm  and  ftedfaft  friend  to  America,  in  this  important 
contefl. 

It  has  been  often  faid,  that  the  prefent  is  likely  to  be  an 
important  asra  to  America.  I  think  we  may  fay  much 
more  ;  it  is  likely  to  be  an  important  sera  in  the  hiflory  of 
mankind.  In  the  ancient  migrations,  a  new  country  was 
generally  fettled  by  a  fmali  unconnected,  and  often  an  ig- 
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norant  band.  The  people  and  the  foil  were  alike  uncul- 
tivated, and  therefore  they  proceeded  to  improvement  by 
very  flow  degrees  ;  nay,  many  of  them  fell  back  and  de- 
generated into  a  ftate  vaftly  more  favage  than  the  people 
from  whence  they  came.  In  America  we  fee  a  rich  and 
valuable  foil  and  an  extenfive  country,  taken  poffeflion  of 
by  the  power,  the  learning,  and  the  wealth  of  Europe. 
For  this  reafon  it  is  now  exhibiting  to  the  world  a  fcene 
which  was  never  feen  before.  It  has  had  a  progrefs  in 
improvement  and  population  fo  rapid  as  no  political  cal- 
culators have  been  able  to  afcertain.  I  look  upon  every 
thing  that  has  been  faid  upon  this  fubject  to  be  mere  con- 
jecture, except  in  fuch  places  as  there  has  been  an  actual 
numeration.  When  men  fay  that  America  doubles  its 
number  in  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  years,  they 
fpeak  by  guefs,  and  they  fay  nothing.  In  fome  places 
that  may  be  under  or  over  the  truth  ;  but  there  are  vaft 
tracts  of  land  that  fill  every  year  with  inhabitants,  and  yet 
the  old  fettled  places  ftill  continue  to  increafe. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve  that  the  Britifh  fettlements  have 
been  improved  in  a  proportion  far  beyond  the  fettlements 
of  other  European  nations.  To  what  can  this  be  afcri- 
bed  ?  Not  to  the  climate  ;  for  they  are  of  all  climates  : 
Not  to  the  people  ;  for  they  are  a  mixture  of  all  nations. 
It  mull  therefore  be  refolved  fmgly  into  the  degree  of  Bri- 
tifh liberty  which  they  brought  from  home,  and  which 
pervaded  more  or  lefs  their  feveral  constitutions.  It  has 
been  repeated  to  us,  I  know  not  how  often,  by  the  merce* 
nary  fhort-fighted  writers  in  favor  of  fubmiffion  to,  or  re- 
union with,  Great-Britain,  that  we  have  thriven  very 
much  in  pafl:  times  by  our  dependance  on  the  mother 
country,  and  therefore  we  fliould  be  loth  to  part.  Thefe 
writers  forget  that  the  very  complaint  is,  that  fhe  will  not 
fufFer  us  to  enjoy  our  ancient  rights.  Can  any  pad  ex- 
perience fhew  that  we  fhall  thrive  under  new  impofitions  ? 
I  fliould  be  glad  any  fuch  reafoners  would  attempt  to  prove 
that  we  have  thriven  by  our  dependance,  and  not  by  the 
degree  of  independence  which  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 
If  we  have  thriven  by  our  dependance,  I  conceive  it  is  a 
Keceflary  confluence  that  thofe  provinces  mull  havs 
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thriven  moft  which  have  been  moft  dependant.  Bat  the 
contrary  is  felf-evident.  Thofe  which  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed the  freeft  form  of  government,  though  greatly  infe- 
rior in-  foil  and  climate,  have  yet  out-ftripped  the  others 
in  number  of  people  and  value  of  land,  merely  becaufe 
the  laft  were  more  under  the  influence  of  appointments 
and  authority  from  home. 

When  this  is  the  undeniable  flate  of  things,  can  any 
perfon  of  a  liberal  mind  wilh  that  thefe  great  and  grow- 
ing countries  mould  be  brought  back  to  a  Hate  of  fubjec- 
tion  to  a  diftant  power  ?  And  can  any  man  deny,  that 
if  they  had  yielded  to  the  claims  of  the  JBritifh  parliament, 
they  would  have  been  no  better  than  a  parcel  of  tributary 
ftates,  ruled  by  lordly  tyrants,  and  exhaufled  by  unfeeling 
penfioners,  under  the  commiffion  of  one  too  diftant  to 
hear  the  cry  of  oppreffion,  and  furrounded  by  thofe  who 
had  an  interefl  in  deceiving  him.  i  It  ought  therefore,  in 
my.  opinion,  to  meet  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  eve- 
ry impartial  perfon,  as  I  am  confident  it  will  of  poilerity, 
that  they  have  united  for  common  defence,  and  refolved 
that  they  will  be  both  free  and  independent,  becaufe  they 
cannot  be  the  one  without  the  other. 

As  this  meafure,  long  forefeen,  has  now  taken  place,  I 
mall  beg  leave  to  fay  a  few  things  upon  it ;  in  which  I 
mean  to  mow,  i.  That  it  was  neceifary.  2.  That  it  will 
be  honorable  and  profitable.  And  3.  That,  in  all  proba- 
bility, it  will  be  no  injury,  but  a  real  advantage,  to  the 
ifland  of  Great-Britain. 

1.  It  had  become  abfolutely  neceffary.  All  reconcilia- 
tion, but  upon  the  footing  of  abfolute  unconditional  fub- 
miffion,  had  been  politively  refufed  by  Great-Britain  ; 
unlefs,  therefore,  the  colonies  had  refolved  to  continue  in 
a  loofe  and  broken  Rate, -with  the  name  of  a  government 
which  they  had  taken  arms  to  oppofe,  the  Hep  which  they 
have  now  taken  could  not  have  been  avoided.  Befides, 
things  had  proceeded  fo  far,  and  fuch  meafures  had  been 
taken  on  both  fides,  that  it  had  become  impolfible  to  lay 
down  a  fcheme  by  which  they  mould  be  Aire  of  our  depen- 
dance,  and  we,  at  the  fame  time,  lecured  in  our  liberties. 
While  things  continued  in  their  ancient  Hate,  there  was 
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perhaps  a  power  on  the  part  of  each,  of  which  they  were 
hardly  confeious,  or  were  afraid  and  unwilling  to  exert. 
But  after  the  encroachments  had  been  made  and  refilled, 
to  expect  any  thing  elfe  than  a  continual  attempt  to  ex- 
tend authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  guard  againfl  it  on 
the  other,  is  to  difcover  very  little  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  In  iuch  a  fituation,  though  every  claim  of  Ame- 
rica ihould  be  yielded,  me  would  foon  be  either  in  a  (late 
of  continual  confufion,  or  abfolute  fubmiffion.  The  king 
of  England,  living  in  his  Engliih  dominions,  would  not, 
and  indeed  durlt  not,  affent  to  any  act  of  an  American  le- 
giflature,  that  was,  or  was  fuppofed  to  be,  hurtful  to  his 
Englifh  fubje&s.  This  is  not  founded  on  conjecture,  but 
experience.  There  is  not  (at  leaft  dean  Swift  affirms  it) 
any  dependance  of  Ireland  upon  England,  except  an 
act  of  the  Irifh  parliament,  that  the  king  of  England  11  j al I 
be  king  of  Ireland.  This  lad  has  a  feparate  independent 
legiflature,  and  in  every  thing  elfe  but  the  above  circum- 
itance  feems  to  be  perfectly  free  ;  yet  if  any  man  fhould 
affert,  that  the  one  kingdom  is  not  truly  fubject  to  the 
other,  he  would  in  my  opinion  know  very  little  of  the 
ftate    and  hiftory  of  either. 

2.  A  ftate  of  independency  will  be  both  honorable  and 
profitable  to  this  country.  I  pafs  over  many  advantages 
in  the  way  of  commerce,  as  well  as  in  other  refpects, 
that  muft  neceflarily  accrue  from  it,  that  I  may  dwell  a 
little  on  the  great  and  leading  benefit,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  reft.  We  fhall  have  the  opportunity  of  • 
forming  plans  of  government  upon  the  mod  rational,  juft, 
and  equal  principles.  I  confefs  I  have  always  looked  up- 
on this  with  a  kind  of  enthufiaflic  fatisfaction.  The  cafe 
never  happened  before  fince  the  world  began.  All  the 
governments  we  have  read  of  in  former  ages  were  fettled 
by  caprice  or  accident, by  theinfiuence  ofprevailingparties, 
or  particular  perfons,  or  prefcribed  by  a  conqueror.  Im- 
portant improvements  indeed  have  been  forced  upon  fome 
conftitutions  by  the  fpirit  of  daring  men,  fupported  by 
fuccefsful  infurrections.  But  to  fee  government  in  large 
and  populous  countries  fettled  from  its  foundation,  by  de- 
liberate counlel,  and  directed  immediately  to  the  public 
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good  of  the  prefent  and  future  generations,  while  the  peo- 
ple are  waiting  for  the  decifion  with  full  confidence  in  the 
wifdom  and  impartiality  of  thofe  to  whom  they  have  com- 
mitted the  important  truft,  is  certainly  altogether  new. 
We  learn  indeed  from  hiftory,  that  fmall  tribes  and  feeble 
new  fettlements,  did  fometimes  employ  one  man  of  emi- 
nent wifdom,  to  prepare  a  fyftem  of  laws  for  them.  Even 
this  was  a  wife  meafure,  and  attended  with  happy  effedts. 
But  how  vail  the  difference,  when  we  have  the  experi- 
ence of  all  pad  ages,  the  hiftory  of  human  fociety,  and 
the  well  known  caufes  of  profperity  and  mifery  in  other 
governments,  to  affifl  us  in  the  choice. 

The  profpect  of  this  happy  circumftance,  and  the  pof- 
fibility  of  lofing  it,  and  fuffering  the  feafon  to  pafs  over, 
has  filled  me  with  anxiety  for  Tome  time.  So  far  as  we 
have  hitherto  proceeded,  there  has  been  great  unanimity 
and  public  fpirit.  The  inhabitants  of  every  province, 
and  perfons  of  all  denominations,  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  zeal  for  the  common  intereft.  But  was  it  not  to 
be  feared  that  fome  men  would  acquire  over-bearing  influ- 
ence ?  that  human  weaknefs  and  human  paffions  would 
difcover  themfelves,  and  prevent  the  finishing  of  what 
had  been  fo  happily  begun.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars 
in  England,  had  they  fettled  a  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment as  foon  as  the  parliament  had  obtained  an  evident 
fuperiority,  their  liberties  would  never  have  been  fhaken, 
and  the  revolution  would  have  been  unneceffary.  But  by 
delaying  the  thing  too  long,  they  were  broken  into  parties, 
and  bewildered  in  their  views,  and  at  lad  tamely  fubmit- 
ted  without  refiftance  to  that  very  tyranny  againfl  which 
they  had  fought  with  fo  much  glory  and  fuccefs.  For 
this  reafon  I  think  that  every  candid  and  liberal  mind 
ought  to  rejoice  in  the  meafures  lately  taken  through  the 
States  of  America,  and  particularly  the  late  declaration 
of  independence,  as  it  will  not  only  give  union  and  force 
to  the  meafures  of  defence  while  they  are  neceffary,  but 
lay  a  foundation  for  the  birth  of  millions,  and  the  future 
improvement  of  a  great  part  of  the  globe. 

I  have  only  further  to  obferve,  3.  That  I  am  confident 
the  independence  of  America  will,  in  the  end,  be  to  the 
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real  advantage  of  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain.  Were  this 
even  othervvife,  it  would  be  a  weak  argument  againft  the 
claim  of  juftice.  Why  fhould  the  fecurity  or  profperity 
of  this  vaft  country  be  facrificed  to  the  fuppofcd  intereft 
of  an  inconfiderable  fpot  ?  But  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
mifery  and  fubjettion  of  any  country  on  earth,  is  necef* 
fary  to  the  happinefs  of  another.  Blind  partiality  and 
felf-intereft  may  reprefent  it  in  this  light ;  but  the  opinion 
is  delufive,  the  fuppofition  is  falfe.  The  fucceis  and  in- 
creafe  of  one  nation  is,  or  may  be,  a  benefit  to  every  other, 
It  is  feldom,  indeed,  that  a  people  in  general  can  receive 
and  adopt  thefe  generous  fentiments,  they  are  neverthe- 
lefs  perfectly  ju ft.  It  is  induftry  only,  and  not  poffeffions, 
that  makes  the  ftrength  and  wealth  of  a  nation  ;  and  this 
is  not  hindered  but  encouraged,  provoked,  and  rewarded 
by  the  induftry  of  others.* 

But  to  leave  the  general  principle,  or  rather  to  apply  it 
to  the  cafe  of  Great  Britain  and  America :  What  profit 
has  the  former  hitherto  received  from  the  latter  ?  and 
what  can  it  reafonably  expect  for  the  future  ?  Only  its 
trade,  and  fuch  part  of  that  trade  as  tends  to  encourage 
the  induftry  and  increafe  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  ifland.  It  will  be  faid,  they  intend  to  raife  a  large, 
clear,  net  revenue  upon  us,  by  taxation.  It  has  been 
fhewn  by  many,  that  all  the  taxes  which  they  could  raife 
would  only  ferve  to  feed  the  infatiable  defire  of  wealth  in 
placemen  and  penfioners,  to  increafe  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  and  the  corruption  of  the  people.  It  was  by  the 
acquifition  of  numerous  provinces  that  Rome  haftened  to 
its  ruin.  But  even  fuppofing  it  othervvife,  and  that  with- 
out any  bad  confequence  among  themfelves,  they  were  to 
acquire  a  great  addition  to  their  yearly  revenue,  for  every 
milling  they  gained  by  taxes,  they  would  lofe  ten  in  the 
way  of  trade.  For  a  trifling  addition  to  the  fums  of  pub- 
lic money  to  be  applied  or  wafted  by  minifters  of  ftate, 
they  would  lofe  ten  times  the  quantity  diftributed  among 
ufeful  manufacturers,  the  ftrength  and  glory  of  a  ftate.  I 
think  this  has  been  fometimes  compared  to  the  difference 

*  See  David  Hume's  Eflay  on  the  jealoufy  of  trade. 
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between  draughts  of  fpirituous  liquors  to  intoxicate  the 
head  or  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  cool  refrefhing  food  to 
give  foundnefs,  health  and  vigor  to  every  member  of  the 
body. 

The  trade,  then,  of  America,  as  foon  as  peace  is  fettled, 
will  be  as  open  to  them  as  ever.  But  it  Will  be  faid,  they 
have  now  an  exclufive  trade,  they  will  then  but  (hare  it 
with  other  nations.  I  anfvver,  an  exclufive  trade  is  not 
eafily  preferred,  and  when  it  is  preferved,  the  reftricYion  is 
commonly  more  hurtful  than  ufeful.  Trade  is  of  a  nice  and 
delicate  nature  ;  it  is  founded  upon  intereft.  It  will  force 
its  way  wherever  interelt  leads,  and  can  hardly  by  any  art 
be  made  to  go  in  another  dire£tion.  The  Spaniards  have  an 
exclufive  trade,  as  far  as  they  pleafe  to  confine  it,  to  their 
own  plantations.  Do  they  reap  much  benefit  from  it  ?  I 
believe  not.  Has  it  made  their  own  people  more  induftri- 
ous  at  home  ?  Juft  the  contrary.  Does  it,  in  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  make  a  people  lefs  careful  to  work  as  well, 
and  as  cheap  as  others,  to  procure  voluntary  purchafers, 
when  they  know  they  can  fend  their  goods  to  thofe  who 
are  obliged  to  take  them  ?  Does  it  not  both  tempt  and  en-» 
able  great  merchants  in  the  capital,  to  import  from  other 
nations  what  they  can  export  to  fuch  a  forced  market,  to 
advantage  ?  By  this  means  a  confiderable  profit  may  come 
into  the  coffers  of  a  few  particulars,  while  no  effential  fer- 
vice  is  done  to  the  people,  and  the  ultimate  profit  is  car- 
ried to  that  country  where  the  goods  are  produced  or  fa- 
bricated. It  has  been  repeatedly  faid  by  political  writers 
in  England,  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  againft  that  coun- 
try to  every  nation,  excepting  Portugal  and  their  own 
plantations.  I  will  not  anfwer  for  the  truth  or  univer- 
sality of  this  alfertion,  but  if  it  is  true  in  any  meafure,  I 
will  venture  to  affirm  upon  the  principles  of  general  rea- 
fon,  that  She  caufe  which  produces  it,  is  no  other  than  the 
exclufive  trade  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  to  the  Ameri- 
can fettlements. 

But  the  circumfiance  which  I  apprehend  will  contri- 
bute moll  to  the  interelt  of  Great  Britain  in  American  In- 
dependence is,  its  influence  in  peopling  and  enriching 
this  great  continent.     It  will  certainly  tend  to  make  the 
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American  States  numerous,  powerful,  and  opulent,  to  a 
degree  not  eafily  conceived.  The  great  and  penetrating 
Montefquieu,  iri  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  has  ihewn  in  the 
cleared  manner,  that  nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  the 
profperity  of  a  people,  as  the  Itate  of  fociety  among  them, 
and  the  form  of  their  government.  A  free  government 
overcomes  every  obdacle,  makes  a  defart  a  fruitful  field, 
and  fills  a  bleak  and  barren  country  with  all  the  conveni- 
encies  of  life.  If  fo,  what  muft  be  the  operation  of  this 
powerful  caufe  upon  countries  enjoying  in  the  highed  de- 
gree every  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  fituation, 
climate,  and  foil  ?  If  the  trade  of  America  has  hitherto 
been  of  fo  great  benefit  to  England,  how  much  more  va- 
luable may  it  be  when  thefe  countries  fhall  be  flill  more 
highly  improved,  if  fhe  fhall  continue  to  enjoy  it  ?  This 
argument  is  liable  to  no  objection  but  what  may  arifefrom 
the  lofs  of  an  exclufive  trade,  which  I  have  already  con- 
lidered.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  there  is  not  now 
nor  ever  has  been,  any  averfion  in  the  Americans  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  fo  that  they  may  be  fure  of  our 
trade  if  they  treat  us  as  well  as  others,  and  if  other  wife, 
they  do  not  deferve  it. 

I  might  illuflrate  the  argument  by  dating  the  probable 
confequences  of  a  contrary  fuppofition.  If  Great  Britain 
mould  prevail,  or  overcome  the  American  States,  and 
eltablifli  viceroys  with  abfolute  authority  in  every  province; 
all  men  of  fpirit  and  lovers  of  freedom  would  certainly 
withdraw  themfelves  to  a  corner,  if  fuch  could  be  found, 
out  of  the  reach  of  tyranny  and  oppreffion.  The  numbers 
of  the  people  at  any  rate  would  fenfibly  decreafe,  their 
wealth  would  be  fpeedily  exhauded,  and  there  would  re- 
main only  a  nominal  authority  over  a  defolate  country,  in 
return  for  a  vadexpence  laid  out  in  the  conqueft,  and  in 
place  of  a  great  and  profitable  trade,  by  which  both  nations 
were  made  happy.  One  of  the  arguments,  if  they  may  be 
called  fo,  made  ufe  of  again  It  this  country,  and  on  which 
an  obligation  to  obedience  has  been  founded,  is  taken  from 
the  expence  they  have  been  at  in  blood  and  treafure  for 
our  protection  in  former  wars.  This  argument  has  been 
often  anfwered  in  the  fulled  manner,    but  if  they  fhall 
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continue  to  urge  it,  how  fearful  to  think  of  the  obligations 
we  fhallbe  under,  after  this  war  is  finifhed  ?  Then  fhall 
we  owe  them  all  the  funis  which  they  fhall  have  laid  out  in 
fubduingus,  and  all  that  we  have  fpent  in  attempting  to 
prevent  it ;  all  the  blood  which  they  fhall  have  fhed  in  at- 
tacking us,  and  all  that  we  fhall  have  fpilt  in  our  own  de- 
fence. There  is  unqueftionably  a  lofs  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  one  fide  of  the  account  as  well  as  the  other  ;  and 
it  tends  to  fliow,  in  the  cleared  manner,  the  unfpeakable 
folly,  as  well  as  great  injuflice  of  the  promoters  of  this 
war. 

Thus  I  have  ftated  to  you,  though  very  briefly,  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  I  think  the  American  caufe  ought  to  be 
pleaded,  and  on  which  it  ought  to  be  efpoufed  and  fupport- 
ed,  by  every  lover  of  juftice  and  of  mankind.  But  though 
the  general  plea  in  juftice  were  lefs  clear  than  it  is,  there  is 
a  light  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  oppofers  of  it  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  unreafonable  and  ungenerous  to  the 
higheft  degree.  That  refiftance  to  Great  Britain  has  been 
determined  on,  in  the  mofl  refolute  manner,  through  all 
the  colonies,  by  a  vafl  majority,  is  not  only  certain,  but  un- 
deniable. In  the  beginning  of  the  controverfy,  fome  wri- 
ters, with  an  impudence  hardly  to  be  paralleled,  called  the 
fa£t  in  queftion,  attempted  to  deceive  the  people  in  this 
country,  and  effectually  deceived  the  people  of  En- 
gland, by  making  them  believe  that  it  was  only  a  few  fac- 
tious and  violent  men  that  had  engaged  in  the  conteft.  It 
is  not  very  long  fince  a  writer  had  the  courage  to  affert, 
that  "  nine  tenthsof  the  people  of  Pennfylvania  were  againft 
independence."  The  falfhood  of  fuch  mifreprefentations  is 
now  manifelt,  and  indeed  was  probably  known  from  the 
beginning  by  thofe  who  defired  to  have  them  believed. 
Taking  this  for  granted,  then,  for  an  inconfiderable  mino- 
rity, whether  natives  or  Grangers,  to  fet  themfelves  in  op- 
position to  the  public  councils  is  contrary  to  reafon  and  juf- 
tice, and  even  to  the  very  firft  principles  of  the  focial  life. 

If  there  is  any  principle  that  was  never  controverted 
upon  the  focial  union,  it  is,  that  as  a  body,  every  fociety 
muft  be  determined  by  the  plurality.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  not  only  juft  and  confident,  but  neceffary, 
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that  every  one  mould  fpeak  his  mind  freely  and  fully  of 
the  neceflity  or  expediency  of  refilling  the  authority  of 
Great  Britain.  But  that  time  is  over  long  ago.  The 
meafures  being  refolved  upon,  and  the  conflict  begun,  one 
who  is  barely  neuter  can  fcarce  be  forgiven  ;  afecret  plod- 
ding enemy  muft  be  confidered  as  a  traitor.  Every  per- 
fon  who  continued  among  us  after  the  decifive  refolutions 
formed  by  all  the  colonies,  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
pledging  his  faith  and  honor  to  affift  in  the  common  caufe. 
Let  me  try  to  illuftrate  it  by  a  fimilarcafe.  Suppofe  that 
a  fhip  at  fea  fprings  a  leak,  which  expofes  the  whole  com- 
pany to  the  mod  imminent  danger  of  perifhing.  Suppofe 
a  council  is  called  of  all  the  perfons  on  board,  to  determine 
what  port  they  fhall  endeavor  to  gain.  Then  it  is  not 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  every  one  to  fpeak  his  own 
judgment,  and  to  prefs  it  upon  others  by  every  argument 
in  his  power.  Suppofe  a  great  majority  determines  to 
pufli  for  a  certain  place,  and  to  go  to  the  pump  by  turns 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  but  that  two,  or  three,  or  one, 
if  you  pleafe,  is  of  opinion  that  they  mould  have  gone 
another  courfe,  becaufe  of  the  wind,  current,  or  any  other 
circumftance,  and  that  it  would  be  belt  to  change  hands 
at  the  pump  only  every  half  hour.  All  this  is  well.  But 
if  after  the  determination,  this  fame  gentleman,  becaufe 
his  advice  was  not  followed,  fhould  refufe  to  pump  at  all, 
fhould  flily  alter  the  fhip's  courfe,  or  deaden  her  way  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  or  even  fhould  only  by  con- 
tinual complaints  and  defpondent  fears,  difcourage  others, 
on  whofe  activity  the  common  fafety  depended,  I  defire  to 
know  what  treatment  he  would  receive  or  deferve  ?  With- 
out doubt  he  would  be  thrown  over  board  in  lefs  time 
than  I  have  taken  to  ftate  the  cafe.  I  am  not  able  to 
perceive  the  lead  difference  between  this  fuppofition  and 
what  takes  place  in  America  at  the  prefent  time. 

It'  this  argument  is  jull  with  refpedt  to  every  inhabitant 
of  the  country,  it  ought  to  have  fome  additional  weight 
with  thofe  who  are  not  natives,  and  whofe  refidence  is  not 
certain  or  has  not  been  long.  There  is  a  great  degree  of 
indecency  in  fuch  taking  any  part  againft  what  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  think  to  be  their  int;reit  and  that 
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of  their  country.  Were  they  even  wrong,  their  miftake 
fhould  be  lamented,  not  refilled  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  the  part  both  of  generofity  and  juftice  to  fupport  them 
effectually  in  a  conteft  which  wifdom  would  have  de- 
clined. We  fee  indeed,  every  day,  melancholy  infiances 
of  a  bafe  and  felfifli  temper  operating  different  ways. 
Many  when  they  do  not  obtain  that  rank  and  honor  which 
their  pride  and  partiality  think  their  due,  or  if  their  ad- 
vice is  not  followed,  immediately  renounce  the  fervice  of 
their  country,  and  it  may  go  to  deftruction  for  them.  In 
oppofition  to  this,  let  me  recommend  the  example  of  the 
illuftrious  Fabius  of  Rome.  He  had  given  ftrict  orders  to 
all  his  officers  not  to  engage  the  enemy,  but  to  keep  at  a 
diftance.  Unluckily  his  lieutenant-general,  by  his  own 
raflinefs,  got  entangled  with  a  part  of  the  army  under  his 
command,  and  was  engaged.  Fabius,  preferring  his  coun- 
try's good  to  fame,  rivalfhip,  and  fafety,  came  immedi- 
ately to  his  fupport  with  all  expedition,  and  thereby 
gained  a  glorious  and  complete  victory. 

I  hope  ypu  will  take  in  good  part  the  above  reflec- 
tions, which  I  think  contain  nothing  that  is  virulent  or 
indecent  agatnft  any  man  or  body  of  men.  They  are 
the  effects  of  judgment  and  conviction.  The  author,  as 
is  probably  known  to  many  of  you.  has  been  perfonally 
abufed  in  news-papers  at  home,  for  the  part  he  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  taken  in  the  American  caufe,  which  was 
in  fome  degree  indeed  the  motive  to  this  acldrefs.  He 
hopes  that  an  honefb  and  faithful  fupport  of  liberty  and 
equal  government  in  this  part  of  the  world,  will  be  no 
jufl:  reproach  to  his  character,  either  as  a  fcholar,  a  mini- 
fter,  or  a  Chriftian  ;  and  that  it  is  perfectly  confident 
with  an  undiminifhed  regard  for  the  country  which  gave 
him  birth. 

The  above  is  fubmitted  to  your  candid  perufal,  by, 
Gentlemen, 

Your  fin  cere  friend,  and 
Obedient  humble  fervant, 

The  Author, 
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DELIVERED  at  a  PUBLIC  THANKSGIVING 
AFTER  PEACE- 


SERMON  45. 


Psalm  iii.  8. 
Salvation  belongetb  unto  the  Lord, 
My  Brethren, 

WE  are  met  together  in  obedience  to  public  authori- 
ty, to  keep  a  clay  of  folemn  thankfgiving  to  God, 
for  the  goodnefs  of  his  providence  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  the  courfe  of  a  war  which  has  now  lafled  feven 
years,  with  a  powerful  and  formidable  nation.  We  are 
particularly  called  upon  to  give  thanks  for  the  fignal  fuc- 
ceffes  with  which  it  hath  pleafed  him  to  blefs  our  arms  and 
thofe  of  our  allies,  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  year,  and  the 
campaign  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  clofe.  I  need  fay 
nothing  of  the  importance  of  the  great  contefl  in  which 
we  have  been  fo  long  engaged  or  the  interefting  alternative 
which  depends  upon  the  iflue,  as  thefe  feem  to  have  been 
felt  \x\  the  fulled  manner  by  all  ranks  in  this  country 
from  the  beginning.  The  language  even  of  the  common 
people  will  convince  every  man  of  reflection  that  they  are 
univerfally  fenfible  how  much  is  at  Hake.  My  proper 
bufinefs  therefore  is  to  engage  every  pious  hearer  to  adore 
the  providence  of  God  in  general,  to  offer  with  fincerity 
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and  gratitude  the  facrifice  of  praife  for  his  many  mercies, 
and  to  make  a  wife  and  juft  improvement  of  the  prefent 
promifing  fituation  of  public  affairs. 

Many  who  now  hear  me  are  witnefles,  that  it  has  never 
been  nny  practice,  for  reafbns  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
good,  to  intermix  politics  with  the  ordinary  fervice  of  the 
faiictuary,  on  the  weekly  returns  of  the  chriftian  fabbath, 
further  than  fervent  fupplications  to  the  Throne  of  Grace 
for  divine  direction  to  the  public  counfels,  and  afMance  to 
thofe  who  are  emplo)'ed  in  the  public  fervice.  But  on 
days  of  this  kind  it  becomes  part  of  a  minifter's  duty  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  hearers  to  events  of  a  public  na- 
ture. This  you  know  I  did  with  great  concern  and  at 
confiderable  length  fix  years  ago  on  a  public  Faft  Day.  I 
would  therefore  willingly  in  this  more  advanced  period, 
take  a  view  of  what  is  pad,  and  endeavor  to  direct  you  in 
what  remains,  of  your  duty  to  God,  to  your  country,  and 
to  yourfelves. 

For  this  purpofe  I  have  chofen  the  words  of  the  Pfal- 
mift  David  now  read  ;  which  are  part  of  a  pfalm  generally 
thought  to  have  been  compofed  by  the  royal  author  before 
the  war  with  Abfalom  his  unnatural  fon,  was  wholly  finifh- 
ed,  but  when  he  had  fuch  prelages  of  fuccefs  as  made  him 
ipeak  "the  language  of  faith  and  confidence.  "  I  laid 
"  me  down  and  llept  :  I  awaked,  for  the  Lord  fuflained 
*'  me.  I  will  not  be  afraid  often  thoufands  of  people  that 
"  have  fet  themfelves  again  ft  me  round  about.  Arife  O 
•'  Lord,  lave  me,  O  my  God  ;  for  thou  haft  fmitten  all 
"  mine  enemies  upon  the  cheek-bone  :  thou  haft  broken 
"  the  teeth  of  the  ungodly.  Salvation  belongeth  unto  the 
"  Lord  ;  thy  bleffing  is  upon  thy  people.     Selah." 

Indifcourfing  upon  this  fubject,  I  propofe,  through  the 
afTiftance  of  divine  grace, 

I.  To  explain  and  (late  the  proper  meaning  of  this  ex- 
preilion  or  lentiment  of  the  infpired  pfalmift,  "  falvation 
"  belongeth  unto  the  Lord.'' 

II.  To  lay  before  you  a  fuccindt  view  of  what  the 
United  States  of  America  owe  to  Divine  Providence  in  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent  war. 
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III.  To  make  a  practical  improvement  of  the'  fubjecTt 
for  your  initru&ion  and  direction. 

Firft  then,  I  am  to  explain  and  itate  the  proper  meaning 
of  this  expreffion  or  fentiment  of  the  infpired  pfalmifi, 
*.'  falvation  belongeth  unto  the  Lord."  This  I  mean  to 
do  by  adhering  ftridtly  to  what  appears  to  be  the  mind  of 
the  (pint  of  God,  in  the  paffage  before  us,  as  well  as  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  faith.  As  religion  is 
the  fame  in  fubftance  in  every  age,  the  reflections  of  pious 
perfons  in  the  courfe  of  providence  arife  from  the  fame 
examples,  and  lead  to  the  fame  end.  The  words  may 
juftly  be  fuppofed  to  contain  the  Pfalmift's  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  pall  mercies  of  God,  as  well  as  the- 
foundation  of  his  future  fecurity.  They  carry  in  them  a 
general  confefTion  of  the  influence  of  divine  providence 
upon  every  event,  and  in  particular  with  refpe£t  lo  salva- 
tion, or  deliverance  from  impending  danger.  In  this 
view  when  he  fays,  "  falvation  belongeth  unto  the  Lord," 
it  feems  to  imply  the  three  following  things. 

1.  That  "  falvation  belongeth  unto  the  Lord,"  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  human  or  created  help,  and  therefore  all  con- 
fidence in  man  (lands  oppofed  to  the  fentiment  exprejTed 
by  the  holy  Pfalmiit  in  the  text.  It  is  not  oppofed  to  the 
ule  or  application  of,  but  to  an  exceffive  or  undue  reliance 
on  human  means,  or  fecond  caufes  of  any  kind.  It  im- 
plies, that  fuccefs  in  any  attempt  is  to  be  ultimately  at-. 
tributed  to  God.  That  it  is  he  who  by  his  providence  pro- 
vides outward  means,  who  raifes  up  friends  to  his  people, 
or  caufes  their  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  them.  That 
it  is  he  who  in  cafes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  directs  their 
hands  to  war  and  their  fingers  to  fight,  and  finally  crowns 
their  endeavors  with  fuccefs.  Whether  therefore  the  out- 
ward advantages  are  great  or  fmall,  whether  the  expecta- 
tion or  the  probability  of  fuccefs  has  been  ilrong  or  weak, 
he  who  confefles  that  falvation  belongeth  unto  God,  will 
finally  give  the  glory  to  him.  Confidence  before,  and 
boafting  after  the  event,  are  alike  contrary  to  this  difpo- 
fition.  If  any  perfon  defires  to  have  his  faith  in  this 
truth,  confirmed  or  improved,  let  him  read  the  hiftory  of 
mankind,  in  a  cool  and  confiderate  manner,  and  with  a 
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ferious  frame  of  fpirit.  He  will  then  perceive  that  every 
page  will  add  to  his  conviction.  He  will  find  that  the 
moft  important  events  have  feemed  to  turn  upon  circum- 
ftances  the  moft  trivial  and  the  moft  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  direction.  A  blaft  of  wind,  a  fhower  of  rain,  a 
random  mot,  a  private  quarrel,  the  neglect  of  a  fervant,  a 
motion  without  intention,  or  a  word  fpoken  by  accident 
and  mifunderftood,  has  been  the  caufe  of  a  victory  or  de- 
feat which  has  decided  the  fate  of  empires.  Whoever  with 
thefe  fads  in  his  view,  believes  the  conllant  influence 
and  over-ruling  power  of  Divine  Providence,  will  know 
what  the  Pfalmift  means  when  he  lays,  u  Salvation  be- 
"  longeth  unto  the  Lord." 

2.  In  this  fentiment,  the  Pfalmift  feems  to  have  had 
in  view  the  omnipotence  of  Providence  ;  that  nothing  is 
impoflible  with  God  ;  that  there  is  no  ftate  fo  dangerous, 
no  enemy  fo  formidable,  but  he  is  able  to  work  deliver- 
ance. He  has  not  only  the  direction  and  government  of 
means  and  fecond  caules,  but  is  himfelf  fuperior  to  all 
means.  The  word  salvation,  when  it  is  applied  in  fcrip- 
ture  to  temporal  danger,  generally  fignifies  a  great  and 
diftinguifhed  deliverance.  Thus  it  isufed  by  Mofes,  Exo- 
dus xiv.  13.  "  Stand  ilill  and  fee  the  falvation  of  God  ;" 
and  in  the  fame  manner,  1  Sam.  xiv.  45.  "  Shall  Jona- 
"  than  die,  who  hath  wrought  this  great  falvation  in 
Ifrael  :"  When,  therefore,  a  perfon  or  people  are  threat- 
ened with  evils  of  the  moft  dreadful  kind  ;  when  they  are 
engaged  in  a  conflict  very  unequal ;  when  they  are  driven 
to  extremitv,  and  have  no  refource  left  as  means  of  de- 
fence :  then  if  the  caufe  in  which  they  are  engaged  is 
righteous  and  juft,  they  may  cry  to  God  for  relief.  The 
lentiment  expreffed  by  the  Pfalmift  ought  to  bear  them 
up  againft  defpair ;  and  they  may  fay  as  the  angel  to  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  "  Is  there  any  thing  too  hard  for  the 
Lord  :"  There  are  many  inftances  in  fcripture  of  fignal 
deliverance  granted  to  the  fervants  of  God,  fome  of  them 
even  wholly  miraculous,  which  teach  us  to  fet  our  hope 
in  his  mercy,  and  not  to  fuffer  his  mighty  works  to  flip 
out  of  our  minds.  This  is  the  exercife  of  faith  in  an  un- 
changeable God — "  the  fame  yefterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever." 
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3.  This  fentim'ent  has  refpect  to  the  mercy  and  good- 
nefs  of  God,  or  his  readinefs  to  hear  the  cry  of  the  op-i 
preffed,  and  fend  deliverance  to  his  people.  This  circum- 
ftance  is  necefTary  to  be  taken  in,  to  make  him  the  proper 
object  of  faith  and  truft ;  and  it  mud  be  combined  with 
the  other,  to  give  us  a  complete  view  of  the  influence  of 
Providence.  Power  and  wifdom  alone,  give  an  imperfect 
difplay  of  the  divine  character.  It  would  give  little  fup- 
port  under  the  preffure  of  affliction,  to  have  a  general  or 
theoretical  perfuafion,  that  all  things  are  poffible  with  God: 
but  if  we  believe  his  readinefs  to  interpofe,  and  fee  our 
title  clear  to  implore  his  help,  we  have  that  hope  which  is 
juftly  called,  "  the  anchor  of  the  foul,  fure  and  ftedfaft." 
In  this  fenfe,  falvation  belongeth  unto  God  ;  it  is  his  pre- 
rogative ;  it  is  his  glory.  The  promife  fo  often  repeated 
in  the  fame  or  fimilar  terms,  is  addrefled  both  to  nations 
and  particular  perfons.  "  He  (hall  call  upon  me,  and  I 
"'  will  anfwer  him1.  I  will  be  with  him  in  trouble,  to  deli- 
l{  Ver  him,  and  to  honor  him.  The  righteous  cry,  and 
*'  the  Lord  heareth,  and  delivereth  him  out  of  all  his  trou- 
"  bles.  Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous  :  but  the 
'*  Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  them  all." 

Having  briefly  ftated  thefe  known  and  general  truths,  I 
proceed  to  the  fecond  and  principal  thing  propofed,  which 
was  to  lay  before  you  a  fuccinct  view  of  what  the  United 
States  of  America  owe  to  Divine  Providence,"in  the  courfe 
of  the  prefent  war.  On  confidering  this  part  of  the  lub- 
ject,  a  difficulty  prefents  itfelf  as  to  the  manner  of  hand- 
ling it.  I  am  defirous  of  doing  it  fome  meafure  of  juftice, 
and  at  the  fame  time  of  avoiding  exceffive  prolixity,  or  a 
tedious  enumeration  of  particular  fa<Sls.  To  unite  thefe 
two  purpofes  as  much  as  poffible,  I  will  divide  what  I  have 
to  fay  into  diftinct  branches ;  and  after  a  few  words  of  il- 
l'uftration  on  each  of  them,  leave  it  to  every  hearer  to  add 
fuch  further  examples  as  may  have  fallen  within  his  own 
oSfcrvation.  The  branches  I  would  feparately  confider, 
are  the  following  :  1.  Signal  fucceffes  or  particular  and 
providential  favors  to  us  in  the  courfe  of  the  war.  2.  Pre- 
servation from  difficulties  and  evils  which  feemed  to  be  m 
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our  fituation  unavoidable,  and  at  the  fame  time  next  to  in- 
furmountable.  3.  Confounding  the  counfels  of  our  ene- 
mies, and  making  them  haften  on  the  change  which  they 
defired  to  prevent. 

1.  Signal  fuccefTes  or  providential  favors  to  us  in  the 
courfe  of  the  war.  Here  I  mufl  mention  what  happened 
at  the  beginning  of  the  conteft,  and  prevented  us  from 
being  crufhed  in  the  very  out-fet,  although  it  is  now  in  a 
manner  wholly  forgotten.  Let  us  remember  our  true 
fituation,  after  we  had  made  the  moll  public  and  peremp- 
tory declarations  of  our  determination  to  defend  our  liber- 
ties. There  was  a  willing  fpirit,  but  unarmed  hands. 
Oar  enemies  have  all  along  charged  us  with  a  deliberate 
concerted  purpofe  of  breaking  with  them,  and  fetting  up 
an  independent  empire.  The  faHhood  of  this  accufation 
might  be  made  to  appear  from  many  circumftances  ;  as 
there  being  no  pre-contract  among  the  ftates  themfelves, 
nor  any  attempt  to  engage  allies  or  afliftance  in  Europe, 
and  feveral  others.  But  though  there  were  no  other*argu- 
ment  at  all,  it  is  fufficiently  proved  by  the  total  want  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  fupply  us  even  during  the  firft 
ftages  of  refiftance.  The  nakednefs  of  the  country  in  this 
refpect  is  well  known ;  and  our  enemies  endeavored  to 
avail  themfelves  of  it  by  taking  every  meafure  to  prevent 
their  being  brought  to  us.  This  difficulty  was  got  over  by 
many  providential  fupplies,  without  the  care  or  forefight 
of  thofe  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  particularly 
by  many  unexpected  captures  from  our  enemies  them- 
felves. 

How  contrary  to  human  appearance  and  human  con- 
jectures have  many  circumftances  turned-  out  ?  It  was 
univerfally  fuppofed  at  firft  that  we  fhould  be  able  to  do 
nothing  at  all  at  fea,  becaufe  of  the  great  naval  power  of 
the  enemy  ;  yet  the  fuccefs  of  our  private  veffels  has  been 
one  of  the  moll  powerful  means  of  diftreffing  them,  and 
fupporting  us.  1  cannot  help  in  particular  taking  notice, 
that  the  eaftern  ftates  which  were  the  firft  objects  of  their  ven- 
geance, were  actually  in  their  pofTeffion,  and  feemed  to  be 
devoted  to  pillage  and  deftruction  ;  yet  in  a  fliort  time 
they  were  delivered,  and  have  in  the  courfe  of  the  war 
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acquired  a  greater  acceflion  of  wealth  and  power  than  it 
is  probable  they  could  have  done  in  the  fame  period  of  fe- 
curity  and  peace. 

It  falls  to  be  taken  notice  of  under  this  branch  of  the 
fubjecl:,  that  our  moft  fignal  fuccefles  have  generally 
been  when  we  had  the  weakeft:  hopes  or  the  graatefl  fears. 
What  could  be  more  difcouraging  than  our  fituation  at  the 
clofe  of  the  year  1776  ?  when,  after  general  Howe's  arri- 
val with  fo  powerful  and  well  appointed  an  armament, 
our  army  enlifted  but  for  a  few  months,  was  almofl  en- 
tirely difperfed  ?  Yet  then  did  the  furprife  of  the  Hef- 
fians  at  Trenton,  and  the  fubfequent  victory  at  Princeton, 
raife  the  drooping  fpirits  of  the  country,  and  give  a  new 
turn  to  our  affairs.  Thefe  advantages  redounded  greatly 
to  the  honor  of  the  commander  in  chief  who  planned,  and 
the  handful  of  troops  with  him,  who  executed  the  mea- 
fures,  as  is  confeffed  by  all ;  yet  were  they  of  flill  greater 
moment  to  the  caufe  of  America  in  general,  than  they 
were  brilliant  as  military  exploits.  This  place  and  neigh- 
borhood having  been  the  fcene  of  thefe  actions,  cannot 
but  make  them  and  their  confequences  frefli  in  the  memo- 
ry of  every  one  who  now  hears  me. 

The  great  victory  over  general  Burgoyne  and  his  ar- 
my, (weakened  at  Bennington,  and  taken  prifoners  at  Sa- 
ratoga,) which  opened  the  eyes  of  Europe  in  general, 
and  in  fome  degree  even  of  Britain,  happened  at  a  time 
when  many  were  difcouraged.  It  happened  when  after 
the  lolles  of  Brandy- Wine  and  Germantown,  the  Britifli 
were  in  poflefiion  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Congrefs  of 
the  United  States  were  obliged  to  fly  to  a  diftant  part  of 
the  country.  It  happened  not  long  after  our  difgraceful 
flight  from  Ticonderoga,  and  the  fcandalous  lofs  of  that  poft, 
which  was  every  where  faid  and  thoughtto  be  the  key  ofthe 
continent,  and  the  pofieffion  of  it  efTential  to  our  fecurity. 
We  mult  not  omit  to  obferve  .that  this  victory  over  a  nume- 
rous army  of  Britifli  regulars,  was  obtained  by  an  army 
compofed  in  a  great  meafure  of  militia  fuddenly  collect- 
ed, and  freemen  of  the  country  who  turned  out  as,  vo- 
lunteers. 
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In  the  fame  manner  our  late  aftonifhing  fuccefs  in  the 
fouth  began  when  our  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  continent 
wore  a  mod  difcouraging  afpect.  The  year  1781,  which 
began  with  mutiny  in  the  northern  army,  and  weaknefs 
in  the  fouthern,  produced  more  inftances  of  gallantry  and 
military  prowefs  than  all  the  former,  and  was  clofed  with 
a  victory  more  glorious  to  us,  and  more  humiliating  to 
the  enemy,  than  any  thing  that  had  before  happened  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  the  war. 

It  was  furely  a  great  favor  of  Providence  to  raife  up  for 
us  fo  great  and  illuftrious  an  ally  in  Europe.  This 
Prince  has  affifted  us,  as  you  all  know,  in  a  very  powerful 
and  effectual  manner,  and  has  granted  that  afliltance  upon 
a  footing  fo  generous  as  well  as  juft,  that  our  enemies 
will  not  yet  believe,  but  there  mult  be  fome  fecret  and 
partial  (tipulations  in  favor  of  himfelf  and  his  fubje£ts, 
although  no  fuch  thing  exifts. 

Let  me  add  to  all  thefe  the  providing  for  us  a  perfon 
who  was  fo  eminently  qualified  for    the   arduous  talk  of 
commander  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
I  mult  make  fome  apology  here.     None  who  know  me, 
I  think  will  charge  me  with  a  difpofition  to  adulation  or 
grofs  flattery  of  living  characters.     I  am  of  opinion  and 
have  often  expreffed  it,  that  the  time  for  fixing  a  man's 
character  is    after  death   has  fet   his  feal  upon  it,  and  fa- 
vor, fear  and  friendship  are  at  an  end.     For  this  reafon  I 
do  not  mean  to  give  a  general   or  full  character   of  the 
perfon  here  in   view.     But   in   fpeaking  of  the  kindnefs 
of  Providence  to  the  United  States,  it  would  be  a  cul- 
pable neglect  not  to  mention  that  feveral  of  his   charac- 
teristic  qualities  feem   fo  perfectly  fuited   to  our  wants, 
that  we    mult    confider  his  appointment  to   the  fervice, 
and  the  continued  health  with  which  he  has  been  bleffed, 
as  a  favor  from   the  God  of  heaven.     Confider  his  cool- 
nefs  and  prudence,  his    fortitude   and   perfeverance,  his 
happy  talent  of  ensuing  the  affection  of  all  ranks,  fo  that 
he  is  equally  acceptable  to  the  citizen,  and   to  the  foldier 
— to  the  ft  ate  in  which  he  was  born,  and  to  every  other 
on  the  continent.     To  be  a  brave  man,  or  fkilful   com- 
mander, is  common  to  him  with  many  others;  but  this 
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country  flood  in  need  of  a  comprehenfive  and  penetra- 
ting mind,  which  underttood  the  effeft  of  particular  mea- 
fures  in  bringing  the  general  caufe  to  an  iffue.  When  we 
contraft  his  character  and  conduct' with  thofe  of  the  va- 
rious leaders  that  have  been  oppofed  to  him,  when  we 
<;on(ider  their  attempts  to  blaft  each  others  reputation,  and 
the  fhort  duration  of  their  command,  we  mult  fay  that 
Providence  has  fitted  him  for  the  charge,  and  called  him 
to  the  fervice. 

This  head  can  hardly  be  better  clofed  than  with  die 
extraordinary  interpofition  of  divine  Providence  for  the 
difcovery  of  the  black  treachery  of  Arnold,  who  intended 
to  put  one  of  the  mod  important  fortreffes,  and  the  ge- 
neral himfelf,  into  the  enemies  hands.  This  defign  was 
ripe  for  execution,  and  the  time  of  execution  was  at 
hand.  As  there  was  no  fufpicion  of  the  traitor,  no  mea- 
sures were,  or  could  be  taken  for  preventing  it.  The 
meeting  of  the  fpy  with  two  friends  of  America,  which 
was  entirely  cafual,  the  unaccountable  embarraffment  of 
that  artful  perfon,  when  with  a  little  addrefs,  he  might 
eafdy  have  extricated  himfelf ;  and  indeed,  the  whole  cir- 
cumllances  of  that  affair,  clearly  point  out  the  finger  of 
God. 

I  might  have  added  many  more  inftances  of  the  favor  of 
providence  in  particular  events,  but  what  have  been  men- 
tioned, I  think  are  fully  Sufficient  for  the  purpofe,  for 
which  they  are  adduced,  and  will  lead  the  hearers  to  the 
recollection  of  others  of  a  fimilar  kind. 

The  fecond  part  of  my  obfervations,  mud  be  on  the 
difficulties  and  dangers,  which  feemed  to  be  in  our  Situa- 
tion, unavoidable,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  next  to  infur- 
mountable.  The  firlt  of  this  kind,  which  I  mall  mention, 
is  diffenlion,  or  the  oppofition  of  one  colony  to  another. 
On  this  our  enemies  reckoned  very  much,  from  the  be- 
ginning. Even  before  the  war  broke  out,  reafoners  feem- 
ed to  build  their  hopes,  of  the  colonies  not  breaking  off 
from  the  mother  country  for  ages,  upon  the  impoffibility 
of  their  uniting  their  ftrength,  and  forming  one  compact 
body,  either  for  offence  or  reliltance.  To  fay  the  truth, 
the  danger  was  great  and  real.     It  was  on  this  account, 
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forefeen  and  dreaded,  and  all  true  patriots  were  anxious 
to  guard  againlt  it.  Great  thanks,  doubtlefs,  are  due  to 
m an v  citizens  in  every  (late,  for  their  virtuous  efforts  to 
promote  the  general  union.  Thefe  efforts  have  not  been 
without  effeft  ;  but  lam  of  opinion,  that  union  has  been 
hitherto  preserved  and  promoted,  to  a  degree  that  no  man 
ventured  to  predict,  and  very  few  had  the  courage  to  hope 
for.  I  confefs  niyielf,  from  the  beginning,  to  have  appre- 
hended more  danger  from  this,  than  from  any  other 
quarter,  and  muft  now  declare,  that  my  fears  have  been 
wholly  di (appointed,  and  my  hopes  have  been  greatly  ex- 
ceeded. In  the  public  councils,  no  mark  of  dilTenfion,  in 
matters  of  importance,  has  ever  appeared ;  and  I  take  up- 
on me  further  to  fay,  that  every  year  has  obliterated  colo- 
nial difti  notions,  and  worn  away  local  prejudices,  fo  that 
mutual  affection,  is  at  prefent  more  cordial,  and  the  views 
and  works  of  the  whole  more  uniform,  than  ever  they 
were  at  any  preceding  period. 

Having  mentioned  the  union  and  harmony  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  add,  that  the  harmony, 
that  has  prevailed  in  the  allied  army,  is  another  fignal 
mercy,  for  which  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  God.  It  is 
exceedingly  common  for  dilTenfion  to  take  place,  between 
troops  of  different  nations,  when  acting  together.  In  the 
Englifli  hiftory,  we  meet  with  few  examples  of  conjunct 
expeditions,  with  fea  and  land  forces,  in  which  the  har- 
mony has  been  complete.  Our  enemies  did  not  fail  to 
make  ufe  of  every  topic,  which  they  apprehended,  would 
be  inflammatory  and  popular,  to  produce  jealoufies  be- 
tween us  and  our  allies.  Yet  it  has  been  wholly  in  vain. 
Not  only,  have  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  American 
and  French  armies,  acled  together,  with  perfect  cordiality,, 
but  the  troops  of  our  allies  have  met  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come wherever  they  have  been,  from  the  people  of  the 
country  ;  and  indeed,  jult  fuch  a  reception  as  lhows  they 
were  elteemed  to  be  of  the  utmolt  importance  and  utility 
to  the  American  caufe. 

Another  difficulty  we  had  to  encounter,  was  the  want 
of  money  and  refources  for  carrying  on  the  war.  To  re- 
medy this  evil  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon  which  I  do 
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not  look  upon  myfelf  as  obliged  either  to  juftify  or  approve. 
It  was,  however  embraced  by  the  plurality  as  necelfary, 
and  upon  the  whole,  lei's  hazardous  than  any  other,  which 
in  our  filuation  was  practicable.  The  difficulty  of  railing, 
clothing,  paying  and  fupporting  an  army  with  a  depre- 
ciated currency,  which  its  own  nature,  the  arts  of  inter- 
efted  perfons,  and  the  unwearied  attempts  of  our  enemies 
were  puihing  on  to  annihilation,  may  be  eafily  perceived. 
Yet  the  war  has  not  only  been  fupported,  but  we  have 
feen  the  fall  and  ruin  of  the  money  itfelf  without  the  lead 
injury  to  the  public  caufe.  Without  injury  did  I  fay,  it 
was  to  the  unfpeakable  benefit  of  the  public  caufe.  Many- 
private  perfons  indeed,  have  fuffered  fuch  injury  as  not 
only  merits  pity,  but  calls  for  redrefs,  and  1  hope  the 
time  will  come,  when  all  the  redrefs  mall  be  given  that 
the  nature  of  the  thing  and  the  ftate  of  the  country,  will 
admit.  In  the  mean  time,  when  we  reflect  upon  what  is 
pall,  we  have  a  proof  of  the  general  attachment  of  the 
country  to  the  caufe  of  liberty,  the  fkongefi:  perhaps  that 
can  well  be  conceived,  and  we  fee  a  circumftance  from 
which  we  feared  the  greateft  evil,  adding  its  force  to  ma- 
ny others,  in  blinding  our  enemies,  mifleading  their  mea- 
fures,  and  difappointing  their  expectations. 

Another  difficulty  we  had  before  us-  was  the  being  obli- 
ged to  encounter  the  whole  force  of  the  Britifh  nation, 
with  an  army  compofed  of  raw  foldiers,  unacquainted 
with  military  difcipline.  The  difficulty  was  increafed  by 
our  own  conduct,  viz.  filling  our  army  with  foldiers  en- 
lifted  for  fhort  periods.  The  views  of  thole  who  preferred 
this  method  was  certainly  very  honorable,  though  the 
wildom  of  it  is  at  lealt  very  disputable.  They  hoped  it 
would  make  every  man  in  America  a  foldier  in  a  flioft 
time.  This  effect  indeed,  it  has  in  a  good  degree  pro- 
duced by  the  frequent  calls  of  the  militia,  wherever  the 
enemy  appeared.  They  alio  apprehended  danger  from 
a  Handing  army,  unconnected  with  civil  life,  who  af- 
ter they  had  conquered  their  enemies  might  give  caufe  of 
jealoufy  to  their  friends.  The  hidory  of  other  countries 
in  general,  and  in  particular  that  of  the  civil  wars  in 
England  againlt  Charles  the  firft,  fee;ned  to  give  plaufi- 
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bility  to  this  reafon,  though  from  feveral  circumfiances 
there  was  lefs  caufe  of  fear  in  America,  than  would  have 
been  in  one  of  the  European  ftates.  However  the  mea- 
fure  was  refolved  upon  by  the  plurality  at  firft,  and  we 
felt  the  inconvenience  of  it  very  feverely  ;  but  it  pleafed 
God  to  preferve  us  from  utter  deflruction,  to  fet  bounds 
to  the  progrefs  of  our  enemies,  and  to  give  time  to  the 
ftates  to  make  better  and  more  effectual  provifion  for  their 
final  overthrow. 

The  only  other  danger  I  fhall  mention,  was  that  of  an- 
archy and  confufion,  when  government  under  the  old 
form  was  at  an  end,  and  every  flate  was  obliged  to  eftablifh 
civil  conliitutions  for  preferving  internal  order,  at  the 
very  fame  time  that  they  had  to  refill  the  efforts  of  a 
powerful  enemy  from  without.  This  danger  appeared 
ib  confiderable  that  fome  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain's  go- 
vernors ran  off  early,  as  they  themfelves  profefTed,in  order 
to  augment  it.  They  hoped  that  universal  diibrder  would 
prevail  in  every  colony,  and  not  only  defeat  the  meafures 
of  the  friends  of  liberty,  but  be  fo  infupportable  to  the 
people  in  general,  as  to  oblige  them  to  return  to  their  fub- 
jection,  for  their  own  fakes,  and  to  be  rid  of  a  ftill  greater 
evil.  This  danger,  through  the  divine  blefling,  we  hap- 
pily and  indeed  entirely  efcaped.  The  governors  by  their 
flight  ripened  every  meafure,  and  haflened  on  the  change, 
by  rendering  it  vilibly  neceffary.  Provincial  conventions 
were  held,  city  and  county  committees  were  every  where 
chofen,  and  fuch  was  the  zeal  for  liberty,  that  the  judg- 
ments of  thei'e  committees  was  as  perfectly  fubmitted  to, 
and  their  orders  more  cheerfully  and  completely  execu- 
ted, than  thofe  of  any  regular  magiftrates,  either  under 
the  old  government,  or  fince  the  change.  At  the  fame? 
time,  every  Hate  prepared  and  fettled  their  civil  conliitu- 
tions which  have  now  all  taken  place,  and  except  in  very 
few  indances,  without  the  leafl  dH'cord  or  diflatisfa£tion. 
Happily  for  us  in  this  il-ate,  our  conftitution  has  now  fub- 
fifted  near  feven  years,  and  we  have  not  lb  much  as  heard 
the  voice  of  difcontent.  I  fpeak  on  this  head,  of  what  is 
known  to  every  hearer,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  world  ^ 
and  yet  I  am  perfuaded  that  to  thpfe  who  pefiefit  upon  it. 
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tt  will  appear  next  to  miraculous.  Although  fo  much 
was  to  be  done,  in  which  every  man  was  intere!ted,  al- 
though the  colonies  were  fo  various  and  extenfive,  and 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britian  was  threatening,  and  its 
army  executing  vengeance  againft  us,  yet  the  whole  was 
completed  in  little  more  than  a  year,  with  as  much  quiet- 
nefs  and  compofure,  as  a  private  perfon  would  move  his 
family  and  furniture  from  one  houfe,  and  fettle  them  in 
another. 

The  third  branch  of  my  obfervations  mall  confifl  of  a 
few  inltances,  in  which  the  counfels  of  our  enemies  have 
been  confounded,  and  their  meafures  have  been  fueh  as 
to  haften  on  the  change,  which  they  defired  to  prevent. 
As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  nothing  can  be  more  remarkable, 
than  the  ignorance  and  error  in  which  they  have  continu- 
ed from  the  firft  rife  of  the  controverfy,  to  the  prefent 
time,  as  to  the  ftate  of  things,  and  the  difpofitionsof  men 
in  America.  Even  thofe  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Great 
Britain,  have  not  only  conftantly  given  out,  but  in  my 
opinion  have  ftncerely  believed,  that  the  great  body  of 
the  people  were  upon  their  fide,  and  were  only  miiled 
into  rebellion  by  a  few  factious  leaders.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  very  fame  perfons,  without  being  fenfible  of  the 
abfurdity,  have  affirmed,  that  this  country  was  groaning 
under  the  oppreflion  of  its  rulers,  and  longed  to  be  deliver- 
ed from  it.  Now  thefe  things  could  not  both  be  true.  If 
the  firit  had  been  true,  thefe  leaders  mud  have  been  popu- 
lar and  acceptable  in  a  high  degree,  and  have  had  the  mod 
extenfive  influence.  If  the  lalt  had  been  true,  they  muft 
have  been  inwardly  and  univerfally  detelted.  But  how 
many  circumilances  might  have  convinced  them  of  the 
wifehood  of  both  thefe  afTertions  ?  The  vaft  extent  of  the 
ftates,  and  the  concurrence  of  all  ranks  and  clafies  of  men, 
which  was  fo  early,  lb  uniform  and  fo  notorious,  plainly 
prove,  that  no  fuch  thing  could  have  happened,  without 
a  ftrong  and  rooted  inclination  in  the  people  themfeives, 
and  fuch  as  no  addrefs  or  management  of  interefted  per- 
lons  could  have  produced.  Be  fides,  thofe  who  know  how 
lluituating  a  body  the  Congrefs  is,  and  what  continual 
changes  take  place  in  it,  as  to  men,  mull  perceive  the  ab- 
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furdity  of  their  making  or  fucceeding  in  any  fuch  attempt. 
The  truth  is,  the  American  Congrefs  owes  its  exiftence 
and  its  influence,  to  the  people  at  large.  I  might  eafily 
fhow,  that  there  has  hardly  any  great  or  important  iiep 
been  taken,  but  the  public  opinion  has  gone  before  the 
refolutions  of  that  body ;  and  I  vvifh  I  could  not  fay,  that 
they  have  been  fometimes  very  flow,  in  hearing  and  obey- 
ing it. 

As  to  the  other  affertion,  it  was  fUll  more  mani- 
feflly  falfe,  and  they  had  greater  opportunities  of  per- 
ceiving it  to  be  fo.  If  Congrefs,  or  thofe  in  public  truu\ 
in  any  ftate,  had  tyrannized  over  the  people,  or  wantonly 
opprefled  them,  the  ufurpation  would,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  have  come  to  a  fpeedy  period.  But  what  if  I 
fhould  fay,  that  this  pretence  of  our  enemies,  in  an  equi- 
vocal fenfe,  is  indeed  true  ;  and  yet  this  truth,  doth  but 
the  more  clearly  demon flrate  their  error  and  delufion.  It 
•is  true,  that  Congrefs  has,  in  many  inftances,  been  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  meafures,  in  themfelves  hard  and  op- 
preffive,  and  confeffed  to  be  fo ;  which  yet,  have  been 
patiently  fubmitted  to,  becaufe  of  the  important  purpofe 
that  was  to  be  ferved  by  them.  Of  this  kind,  was  the 
emiffion  of  paper  money;  the  paffing  of  tender  laws; 
compelling  all  into  the  militia ;  draughting  the  militia 
to  fill  the  regular  army  ;  preffing  provisions  and  carriages  ; 
and  many  others  of  the  like  nature.  Two  things  are  re- 
markable in  this  whole  matter :  one,  that  every  impofi- 
tion,  for  the  public  fervice,  fell  heavieil  upon  thofe  who 
were  the  friends  of  America  ;  the  lukewarm  or  contrary 
minded,  always  finding  fome  way,  of  fhtfting  the  load 
from  their  own  moulders  :  The  other  that  from  the  free- 
dom of  the  prefs  in  this  country,  there  never  were  want- 
ing, the  bokleft  and  moil  inflammatory  publications,  both 
'againft  men  and  meafures.  Yet  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  nor  both  united,  had  any  perceptible  influence  in 
weakening  the  attachmenuof  the  people.  If  this  account 
is  juft,  and  I  am  confident  it  is  known  to  be  fo,  by  almoft 
all  who  now  hear  me,  what  lefs  than  judicial  blindnefs, 
'could  have  made  our  enemies  fo  obflinate,  in  the  contrary 
Sentiments  ?    Such  however  we  know  has  been  the  cafe, 
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and  as  the  whole  of  their  proceedings  have  been  ground- 
ed on  miftakes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  have  been  both 
injudicious  and  unfuccefsful. 

This  matter  may  be  explained  in  the  following  man- 
ner. They  fuppofed  that  they  had  only  a  few  difccntent- 
ed  particulars  to  apprehend  and  punifh,  and  an  army  to 
conquer,  in  no  refpects  comparable  to  their  own  ;  but  in, 
addition  to  this  they  had  the  loft  affections  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple to  recover.  The  firfb,  which  was  almoil  of  no  confe- 
quence  at  all,  they  bent  their  whole  force  to  effect  in  coun- 
cil and  in  the  field.  The  other  they  fuppofed  was  alrea- 
dy done,  or  not  worth  the  doing  ;  and  therefore  every 
meafure  they  took  had  a  quite  different  intention,  and  a 
quite  oppofite  effect..  In  all  this  they  were  fortified 
and  confirmed  by  the  fentiments,  difcourfe  and  con- 
duct of  the  difaffected  in  America.  Thefe  unhappy  peo- 
ple, from  the  joint  influence  of  prejudice,  refentment  and 
interelt,  were  unwearied  in  their  endeavors  to  miflead  their 
friends.  Their  prejudice  deferves  to  be  mentioned  firfl. 
This  was  great  indeed.  They  had  generally  fuch  an  exalt* 
ed  idea  of  the  power  of  Britain,  that  they  really  confidered 
it  as  madnefs  to  refill.  I  could  mention  many  fentiments 
uttered  by  them,  which  could  hardly  fail  of  making  the 
hearers  to  frnile  at  their  grofs  ignorance,  and  more  than 
childiih  timidity.  Refentment  alfo  joined  its  force.  They 
were  fometimes  roughly  handled  by  the  multitude  at  the 
beginning  of  the  controverfy.  This  led  them  to  wifh  for 
revenge,  and  as  they  could  not  inflict  it  themfelves,  to 
call  for  it  from  their  friends  in  England.  To  thefe  two 
circumftances  we  may  add  that  the  road  to  favorwas  plain- 
ly that  of  flattery  ;  and  therefore  their  opinions  and  intel- 
ligence were  generally  fuch  as  they  fuppofed  would  be 
moil  acceptable  to  thole  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  pro- 
vide for  them,  or  promote  them.  Such  was  the  effect  of 
thefe  circumftances  united,  that  time  will  conftrain  every 
body  to  confefs,  that  the  partizans  and  friends  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  in  America,  have  done  more  effential  injury  to  their 
caufe,  than  the  greateft  and  boldeft  of  their  enemies. 

The  above  diitinction  between  overcoming  the  armed 
force  of  the  ftates,  and  regaining  the  people's  hearts,   is 
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the  true  key  to  explain  the  proceedings,  and  account  for 
the  events  of  the  war.  Every  meafure  taken  by  Great- 
Britain,  from  the  beginning,  inflead  of  having  the  lealt 
tendency  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, had,  and  one  would  think  mull  have  been  feen  to 
have,  the  moff  powerful  influence  in  producing  the  con- 
trary effect.  Without  mentioning  every  feparate  parti- 
cular, I  will  only  confider  a  little  the  cruelty  and  feverity 
with  which  the  war  has  been  carried  on ;  becaufe  I  am 
firmly  of  opinion,  that  the  fpirit  and  temper  of  our  ene- 
mies in  this  conteft,  has  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the 
difappointment  of  their  attempts.  In  this  the  cabinet 
and  counfellors  in  Great-Britain,  and  the  officers  and 
foldiers  of  their  armies  in  America,  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach each  other  with.  If  the  barbarity  of  the  army  has 
ever  equalled,  certainly  it  has  never  exceeded  the  cruelty 
of  feveral  of  the  acts  of  parliament.  I  will  not  enumerate 
thefe  acts,which  are  fo  well  known,  and  which  fome  years 
ago  were  fo  often  mentioned  in  every  publication  ;  but 
ihall  only  tell  you  with  what  view  I  defire  you  to  recol- 
lect: them.  Every  one  of  thefe  acts,  on  their  being 
known  in  America,  ferved  to  increafe  the  union  of  the 
Hates,  to  fill  the  heart  of  the  citizens  with  refentment, 
and  to  add  vigor  to  the  foldier's  arm. 

After  the  example  of  their  employers  at  home,  the  com- 
manders of  the  Britifh  armies,  their  officers  and  foldiers, 
and  indeed  all  their  adherents,  feemed  to  have  been  ani- 
mated with  a  fpirit  of  implacable  rancor,  mingled  with 
contempt  towards  the  Americans.  This  is  to  be  under- 
llood  of  the  general  run  or  greatefi:  number  of  every 
clafs,  always  admitting  that  there  were  particular  excep- 
tions, whole  honor  and  principle  controuled  or  overcame 
the  national  prejudice.  Neither  perhaps  is  it  in  any  of 
them  to  be  afcribed  fo  much  to  the  national  character,  as 
to  the  nature  and  fubject  of  the  quarrel.  It  has  been  long 
obferved,  that  civil  wars  are  carried  on  with  much  greater 
fury,  and  attended  with  acts  of  greater  barbarity,  than 
wars  between  independent  nations.  The  fact,  however, 
of  their  barbarity  is  certain  ;  and  no  lefs_fois  the  powerful 
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influence  which  this  conduct  has  had  in  defeating  their  ex- 
pectations, either  of  reconciliation  or  fub.miffion. 

The  barbarous  treatment  of  the  American  prifoners 
through  the  whole  war,  but  efpecially  at  the  beginning, 
when  their  enemies  were  confident  of  fuccefs,  is  a  me- 
lancholy fubject  indeed,  and  will  be  a  flain  upon  the  Bri- 
tifh  name  to  future  ages.  No  part  of  America  can  be  ig- 
norant of  this,  having  witnefTes  in  every  Hate,  in  the  few 
that  returned  alive  out  of  their  hands.  But  we  in  this 
flate,  through  which  they  palled  to  their  homes,  can  never 
forget  the  appearance  of  the  emaciated  fpedtres  who  efca- 
ped  or  were  exchanged  from  Britifh  dungeons  or  prifon- 
fhips.  Neither  was  it  poffible  for  the  people  in  general 
not  to  be  llruck  with  the  contrail  when  exchanges  took 
place,  and  thev  faw  companies  of  Britifh  prifoners  going 
home  hale  and  hearty,  bearing  every  mark  of  their  having 
been  fupplied  with  comfortable  provifions,  and  treated 
with  humanity  in  every  other  refpect.  I  am  not  to  en- 
large upon  thefe  known  and  fertile  fubjects.  The  only 
reafon  of  their  being  introduced  is  to  fhew  the  effect  which 
fpedtacles  of  this  kind  mull  have  had  upon  the  public 
mind,  and  their  influence  in  rendering  the  return  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  fubmiflion  to  the  parent  flate  al- 
together impollible. 

The  inhuman  treatment  of  the  American  prifoners  by 
the  Britifh,  was  not  more  remarkable  than  their  info- 
lence  and  rapacity  towards  the  people  of  the  country 
wherever  their  power  extended.  The  abufe  and  contempt 
poured  upon  the  inhabitants  in  difcourfe,  and  the  indifcri- 
minate  plunder  of  their  property,  could  not  but  in  the  moll 
powerful  manner  alienate  their  affections.  Many  who 
hear  me  at  prefent,  have  had  fo  full  conviction  of  this 
truth  in  their  own  experience,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to 
offer  any  proof  of  it.  It  is  of  importance  however  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  this  impolitic  oppreffion  was  the  true  and  pro- 
per cauie  of  the  general  concourfe  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  Hate  to  the  American  flandard,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1777,  and  their  vigorous  exertions  ever  fince 
againll  the  incuriions  of  the  enemy  from  New-York.  I 
coniefs  I  was  not  fo  much  furprifed  at  fuch  conduct  when 
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they  poffefied  this  part  of  the  country ;  becaufe  they  were 
then  flu flied  with  victory,  and  had  fcarcely  an  idea  that 
they  would  fail  of  final  fuccefs.  But  when  we  confider 
that  their  conduct  has  been  the  fame,  or  even  worfe,  in 
the  fouthern  Hates,  we  can  hardly  help  wondering  at  their 
infatuation.  Surely  there  was  time  enough  before  the 
year  1780,  to  have  convinced  them  that  infolence  and 
cruelty  were  not  the  means  of  bringing  back  a  revolted 
people  ;  and  yet  by  all  accounts  their  treatment  of  the 
inhabitants  in  Georgia,  South  and  North  Carolina,  in  that 
year,  was  even  more  barbarous  than  had  been  experienced 
by  the  people  here  three  years  before. 

I  fhall  only  further  mention,  that  it  feems  plainly  to  have 
been  not  by  accident,  but  in  confequence  of  general  orders 
or  a  prevailing  difpofition,  that  they  treated  wherever 
thev  wenr,  places  of  public  worfhip  (except  thofe  of  the 
epifcopal  denomination,)  with  all  poflible  contempt  and 
infult.  They  were  in  general  uied  not  only  for  hofpitals, 
but  ftore-houfes,  barracks,  riding  fchools  and  prifons,  and 
in  many  places  they  were  torn  to  pieces  wantonly  and 
without  any  purpofe  to  be  ferved  by  it,  but  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  the  former  pofleflbrs.  What  influence 
muft  this  have  had  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  ?  What 
impreflion  muft  have  been  made  upon  the  few  who  re- 
mained, and  were  witneffes  to  thefe  acts  of  profanation, 
when  in  thofe  places  where  they  had  been  accuflomed 
to  hear  nothing  but  the  word  and  the  worfhip  of  God,  their 
ears  were  ftunned  with  the  horrid  found  of  curfing  and 
blafphemy.  This  was  done  very  early  in  Boflon,  and 
repeated  in  every  part  of  the  continent  with  increafing 
rage. 

I  have  chofen  on  this  part  of  the  fubjec"t  to  infift  only 
on  what  was  general,  and  therefore  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
have  had  an  extenfive  influence.  It  would  have  been  ea- 
fy  to  have  collected  many  particular  a£ts  of  barbarity, 
but  as  thefe  might  be  accounted  for  from  the  degeneracy 
and  favage  difpofition  of  the  perfons  who  were  feverally 
guilty  of  them,  they  would  not  have  been  fo  conclufive  for 
the  purpofe  for  which  they  were  adduced.  1  fhall  there- 
fore omit  every  thing  of  this  kind,  except  one  of  the  earli- 
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eft  inftances  of  their  barbarity,  becaufe  it  happened  in  one 
of  the  ftreets  of  this  place,  viz.  maffacreing  in  cold  blood, 
a  minilter  of  the  gofpel,  who  was  not,  nor  ever  had  been 
in  arms,  and  received  his  death  wound,  while  on  his 
knees  begging  mercy. 

Upon  the  whole  nothing  appears  to  me  more  manifeft 
than  that  the  feparation  of  this  country  from  Britain,  has 
been  of  God  ;  for  every  ftep  the  Britifh  took  to  prevent, 
ferved  to  accelerate  it,  which  has  generally  been  the  cafe 
when  men  have  undertaken  to  go  in  oppofition  to  the 
courfe  of  Providence,  and  to  make  war  with  the  nature  of 
things, 

I  proceed  to  make  fome  practical  improvement  of  the 
fubject,  for  your  inllruction  and  direction.     And, 

In  the  firlt  place,  it  is  our  duty  to  give  praife  to  God 
for  the  prefent  happy  and  promifing  (late  of  public  affairs. 
This  is  what  we  are  called  to,  and  making  profeffion  of,  by 
our  meeting  together  at  the  prefent  time.     Let  it  then  be 
more  than  a  form.     Let  the  difpofition  of  your  hearts  be 
correfpondent  to  the  expreffions  of  your  lips.     While  we 
who  are  here  alive  before  God  this  day,  recollect  with  ten- 
dernefs  and  fympathy  with  lurviving  relations,  the  many 
valuable  lives  that  have  been  loft  in  the  courfe  of  the  war, 
let  us  give  thanks  to  God  who  hath  fpared   us  as  monu- 
ments of  his  mercy,  who  hath  given  us  the  fatisfaction  of 
feeing  our  complete  deliverance  approaching,  and  thofe 
liberties  civil  and  religious,  for  which  we  have  been  con- 
tending, eftabiiihed  upon  a  lading  foundation.     It  will  be 
remembered  by  many,  that  I  have  early  and  conftantly 
expreffed  my  difapprobation  of  felf- confidence,  and  vain- 
glorious boailing.     To  many  American  foldiers    I  have 
laid,  feldom  boaft  of  what  you  have  done,  but  never  of  what:  ' 
you  only  mean  to  do.     This  was  not  occafioned  by  any 
doubt  or  hefn-'tion  I  ever  had  as  to  the  probable  ifiue  of  the 
war,  from  the  apparent  ftate  of  things,  and  the  courfe  of 
human  events,  but  by  a  deep  conviction  of  the  fmfulnefs 
of  this  practice,  either  in  a  nation  or  perlbn.     Now  there- 
fore that  we  have  come  fo  far  in  oppofition  to  a  formida- 
ble enemy,  it  is  certainly   our  duty  to  lay  that  "  falvati- 
M  on  belongeth   unto  the  Lord."     This  indeed,  is  not 
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only  the  duty  of  every  perfon  with  refpect  to  what  I^i 
paft,  but  is  the  way  to  fupport  and  animate  us  in  what  re- 
mains of  the  warfare,  and  difpofe  us  to  make  a  fuitable  im- 
provement of  the  fettlement  which  we  hope  is  not  very 
diilant. 

2.  We  ought  to  teftify  our  gratitude  to  God  for  the  ma- 
ny fignal  interpofitions  of  his  providence  on  our  behalf,  by 
living  in  his  fear,  and  by  a  conversation  fuch  as  becometh 
the  gofpel.  This  is  not  only  a  tribute  we  owe  to  him  for 
every  mercy,  and  therefore  lor  thofe  of  a  public  nature* 
but  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  public  profperity  can  be- 
come a  real  mercy  to  us.  Eternity  is  of  yet  greater 
moment  than  any  earthly  blefling.     Their  Rate  is   little 

•  to  be  envied  who  are  free  as  citizens,  but  Haves  as  finners* 
All  temporal  comforts  derive  their  value  from  their  being 
the  fruits  of  divine  goodnefs,  the  evidence  of  covenant 
love,  and  the  earnell  of  everlailing  mercy.  It  is  therefore 
our  indifpei liable  duty  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  fanclified 
improvement  of  every  blefling,  whether  public  or  perfon- 
al.  There  is  the  greater  neceffity  of  infilling  on  this  at 
prefent,  ?hat  though  a  time  of  national  fuffering  or  jeopar- 
dy has  fome  advantages  for  alarming  theconfciences  of  the 
fecure,  it  hath  alio  fome  diladvaniages,  and  frequently 
occafions  fuch  diftraction  of  mind  as  is  little  favourable  to 
the  practice  of  piety.  We  know  by  fad  experience  that 
the  regular  adminiitration  of  divine  ordinances,  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  good  order  of  the  country  in 
general,  have  been  much  dillurbed  by  the  war.  The  pub- 
lic fervice  feemed  many  times  to  juitify  what  would  other- 
wife  have  been  highly  improper.  This  contributed  to 
introduce  a  licentioufnefs  of  practice,  and  to  protect  thofe 
from  reftraint  or  reproof,  who  I  am  afraid  in  many  cafes, 
rather  yielded  to  inclination  than  fubrnitted  to  neceffity. 
Now  therefore,  when  by  the  blefling  of  God  our  ditlrcffes 
are  removed,  we  ought  to  return  to  punctuality  as  to  pub- 
lic order,  as  well  as  confeientious  firictnefs  in  every  part 
of  our  practice. 

3.  In  the  third  place  it  is  our  duty  to  teftify  our  gra- 
titude to  God,  by  ufelulnefs  in  our  ieveral  ftations,  or 
in  other  words  by  a  concern  for   the  glory  of  God,  the 
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public  intereft  of  religion,  and  the  good  of  others.  This 
is  the  duty  of  every  perfon,  even  of  the  lowed  ftation,  at 
all  times.  Even  the  meaneft  and  molt  unconnected  hath 
flill  fome  ftnall  bounds,  within  which  his  influence  and 
example  may  be  ufeful.  But  it  is  efpecially  the  duty  of 
thofe  who  are  diltinguiihed  from  others  by  their  talents, 
by  their  Ilation,  or  by  office  and  authority.  I  mail  at 
pre  lent  confider  it  chiefly  as  the  duty  of  two  forts  of 
perfons,  minillers  and  magiflrates,  thofe  who  have  the 
direction  of  religious  focieties,  and  thofe  who  are  veil- 
ed with  civil  authority.  As  to  the  firit  of  thefe,  they 
are  under  the  flrongelt  obligations  to  holinefs  and  ufe- 
fulnefs  in  their  own  lives,  and  diligence  in  doing  good 
to  others.  The  world  expects  it  from  them,  and  de- 
mands it  of  them.  Many  of  this  clafs  of  men,  have  been 
peculiarly  the  objects  of  the  hatred  and  deteflation  of  the 
enemy,  in  the  courfe  of  this  war.  Such  therefore  as. 
have  been  fpared  to  fee  the  return  of  peace  and  fecurity, 
are  bound  by  the  ftrongeft  ties,  to  improve  their  time  and 
talents,  in  their  mailer's  fervice.  But  what  I  have  pe- 
culiarly in  view,  is  flrictnefs  in  religious  difcipline,  or 
the  infpection  of  the  morals  of  their  feveral  focieties. 
By  our  excellent  conftitution,  they  are  well  fecured  mi 
their  religious  liberty.  The  return  which  is  expected 
from  them  to  the  community,  is  that  by  the  influence  of 
their  religious  government,  their  people  may  be  the  more 
regular  citizens,  and  the  more  ufeful  members  of  fociety. 
I  hope  none  here  will  deny  that  the  manners  of  the 
people  in  general,  are  of  the  utmoft  moment  to  the  lia- 
bility of  any  civil  fociety.  When  the  body  of  a  people 
are  altogether  corrupt  in  their  manners,  the  government 
is  ripe  for  diffolution.  Good  laws  may  hold  the  rotten 
bark  fome  longer  together,  but  in  a  little  time  all  laws 
mull  give  way  to  the  tide  of  popular  opinion,  and  be  laid 
proltrate  under  univerfal  practice.  Hence  it  clearly  fol- 
lows, that  the  teachers  and  rulers  of  every  religious  de- 
nomination, are  bound  mutually  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  whole  fociety,  to  watch  over  the  manners  of  their  fe- 
veral members. 

Vol.   III.  t 
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(2)  Thofe  who  are  veiled  with  civil  authority,  6ugh 
alfo  with  much  care,  to  promote  religion  and  good  morals 
among  all  under  their  government.  If  we  give  credit  to 
the  holy  fcriptures,  he  that  ruleth  muft  be  juft,  ruling  in 
the  fear  of  God.  It  is  a  truth  of  no  little  importance  to 
us  in  our  prefent  fituation,  not  only  that  the  manners  of 
a  people  are  of  confequence  to  the  (lability  of  every  civil 
fociety  ;  but  that  they  are  of  much  more  confequence  to 
free  ftates,  than  to  thofe  of  a  different  kind.  In  many 
of  thefe  laft,  a  principle  of  honor  and  the  fubordination 
of  ranks,  with  the  vigor  of  defpotic  authority,  fupply  the 
place  of  virtue,  by  reftraining  irregularities  and  produ- 
cing public  order.  But  in  free  ftates,  where  the  body  of 
the  people  have  the  fupreme  power  properly  in  their 
own  hands,  and  muft  be  ultimately  reforted  to  on  all  great 
matters,  if  there  be  a  general  corruption  of  manners,  there 
can  be  nothing  but  confufion.  So  true  is  this,  that  civil 
liberty  cannot  be  long  preferved  without  virtue.  A  mo- 
narchy may  I'ubfift  for  ages,  and  be  better  or  worfe  under 
a  good  or  bad  prince  ;  but  a  republic  once  equally  poifed, 
muft  either  preferve  its  virtue  or  lofe  its  liberty,  and  by 
fome  tumultuous  revolution,  either  return  to  its  firft  prin- 
ciples, or  afTume  a  more  unhappy  form. 

From  this  refults  a  double  duty,  that  of  the  people 
themfelves,  who  have  the  appointment  of  rulers,  and  that 
of  their  reprefentatives,  who  are  intrufted  with  the  ex- 
ercife  of  this  delegated  authority.  Thofe  who  wifh  well 
to  the  ftate  ought  to  chufe  to  places  of  truft,  men  of  in- 
ward principle,  juftified  by  exemplary  converfation.  Is 
it  reasonable  to  expect  wifdom  from  the  ignorant,  fidelity 
from  the  profligate,  afliduity  and  application  to  public 
bufinefs  from  men  of  a  difiipated  life  ?  Is  it  reafonable  to 
commit  the  mannagement  of  public  revenue,  to  one  who 
hath  wafted  his  own  patrimony  ?  Thofe  therefore  who 
pay  no  regard  to  religion  and  fobriety,  in  the  perfons 
whom  they  fend  to  the  legiftature  of  any  ftate,  are  guil- 
ty of  the  greateft  abfurdity,  and  will  foon  pay  dear  for 
their  folly.  Let  a  man's  zeal,  profeffion,  or  even  prin- 
ciples as  to  political  meafures,  be  what  they  will,  if  he 
is  without  perfonal    integrity  and  private  virtue   as  a 
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man,  he  is  not  to  be  trufted.  I  think  we  have  had  fome 
inftances  of  men  who  have  roared  tor  liberty  in  taverns, 
and  were  moil  noii'y  in  public  meetings,  who  yet  have 
turned  traitors  in  a  little  time.  Suffer  me  on  this  fubjedt 
to  make  another  remark.  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any 
Chrillian  (late  in  which  there  were  not  laws  againd  im- 
morality. But  with  what  judgment  will  they  be  made, 
or  with  what  vigor  will  they  be  executed,  by  thofe  who 
are  profane  and  immoral  in  their  own  practice  ?  Let  me 
fuppofe  a  magistrate  on  the  bench  of  jultice,  adminiflring 
an  oath  to  a  witnefs,  or  paffing  fentence  of  death  on  a 
criminal,  and  putting  him  in  mind  of  a  judgment  to 
come.  With  what  propriety,  dignity,  or  force  can  any  of 
thefe  be  done  by  one  who  is  known  to  be  a  blafphemer 
or  an  infidel,  by  whom  in  his  convivial  hours  every  thing 
that  is  ferious  and  facred  is  treated  with  fcorn  ? 

But  if  the  people  in  general  ought  to  have  regard  to 
the  moral  character  of  thofe  whom  they  inveft  with  au- 
thority, either  in  the  legiflative,  executive  or  judicial 
branches,  fuch  as  are  fo  promoted  may  perceive  what  is 
and  will  be  expected  from  them.  They  are  under  the 
ilrongeft  obligations  to  do  their  utmoft  to  promote  religion, 
fcbriety,  induftry,  and  every  focial  virtue,  among  thofe 
who  are  committed  to  their  care.  If  you  afk  me  what 
are  the  means  which  civil  rulers  are  bound  to  ufe  for  at- 
taining thefe  ends,  further  than  the  impartial  fupport  and 
faithful  guardianfhip  of  the  rights  of  confcience  ;  I  anfvver 
that  example  itfelf  is  none  of  the  lead.  Thofe  who  are  in 
high  ftation  and  authority,  are  expofed  to  continual  opfer- 
vation  ;  and  therefore  their  example  is  both  better  feen 
and  hath  greater  influence  than  that  of  perfons  of  inferior 
rank.  I  hope  it  will  be  no  offence  in  fpeakingto  a  Chrif- 
tian  affembly,  if  I  fay  that  reverence  for  the  name  of  God, 
a  punctual  attendance  on  the  public  and  private  duties  of 
religion,  as  well  as  fobrietv  and  purity  of  converfation, 
are  efpecially  incumbent  on  thofe  who  are  honored  with 
places  of  power  and  trull. 

But  I  cannot  content  myfelf  with  this.  It  is  certainly 
the  official  duty  of  magiilrates  to  be  "  a  terror  to  evil  doers, 
V  and  a  praife  to  them  that  do  well."     That  fociety  will 
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fuffer  greatly,  in  which  there  is  no  care  taken  to  reftrain 
open  vice  by  exemplary  punifhment.  It  is  often  to  be 
remarked,  in  fome  of  the  corrupt  governments  of  Europe, 
that  whatever  ftriclnefs  may  be  ufed,  or  even  impartiality 
in  rendering  juftice  between  man  and  man,  yet  there  is 
a  total  and  abfolute  relaxation  as  to  what  is  chiefly  and 
immediately  a  contempt  of  God.  Perhaps  a  fmall  tref- 
pafs  of  a  poor  man  on  property,  fhall  be  purfued  by  a  vin- 
dictive party,  or  punifhed  by  a  tyrannical  judge,  with  the 
utmofl;  feverity  ;  when  all  the  laws  againft  fwearing,  fab- 
bath-breaking,  lewdnefs,  drunkennels  and  riot,  fhall  be  a 
dead  letter,  and  more  trampled  upon  by  the  judges  them- 
felves,  than  by  the  people  who  are  to  be  judged.  Thofe 
magiltrates  who  would  have  their  authority  both  refpected 
and  ufeful,  mould  begin  at  the  fource,  and  reform  or  re- 
ftrain that  impiety  towards  God,  which  is  the  true  and 
proper  caufe  of  every  diforder  among  men.  O  the  fliort- 
fightednefs  of  human  wifdom,  to  hope  to  prevent  the  ef- 
fect, and  yet  nourifh  the  caufe  !  Whence  come  difho- 
nefly  and  petty  thefts  ?  I  fay,  from  idle'nefs,  fabbath- 
breaking,  and  uninftructed  families.  Whence  come  de- 
ceits of  greater  magnitude,  and  debts  unpaid?  From 
floth,  luxury,  and  extravagance.  Whence  come  vio- 
lence, hatred,  and  ftrife  ?  From  drunkennefs,  rioting, 
lewdnefs,  andblafphemy.  It  is  common  to  fay  of  a  diffo- 
lute  liver,  that  he  does  harm  to  none  but  himfelf;  than 
which  I  think  there  is  not  a  greater  falfhood  that  ever  ob- 
tained credit  in  a  deceived  world.  Drunkards,  fwearers, 
profane  and  lafcivious  jeiiers,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  thole 
who  do  harm  to  none  but  themfelves,  are  the  pefts  of  fo- 
ciety,  the  corruptors  of  the  youth,  and  in  my  opinion,  for 
the  rifk  of  infection,  thieves  and  robbers  are  lefs  dange- 
rous companions. 

Upon  the  whole,  my  brethren,  after  we  have  contend- 
ed in  arms  for  liberty  from  foreign  domination,  let  us 
guard  againft  ufing  our  liberty  as  a  cloak  for  licentiouf- 
nefs  ;  and  thus  poifoning  the  bleifing  after  we  have  at- 
tained it.  Let  us  endeavor  to  bring  into,  and  keep  in 
credit  and  reputation,  every  thing  that  may  ferve  to  give 
Vigor  to  an  equal  republican  conltitution.     Let  us  cherifh 
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a  love  of  piety,  order,  induftry,  frugality.  Let  us  check 
every  difpofition  to  luxury,  effeminacy,  and  the  pleafures 
of  a  dilfipated  life.  Let  us  in  public  meafurts  put  honor 
upon  modefly  and  felf-denial,  which  is  the  index  of  real 
merit.  And  in  our  families  let  us  do  the  beft  by  religious 
inftruction,  to  fow  the  feeds  which  may  bear  fruit  in  the 
next  generation.  We  are  one  of  the  body  of  confederated 
ftates.  For  many  reafons,  I  fhall  avoid  making  any  com- 
parifons  at  prefent,  but  may  venture  to  predict,  that  what- 
soever (late  among  us  fhall  continue  to  make  piety  and  vir- 
tue the  ftandard  of  public  honor,  will  enjoy  the  greatefi 
inward  peace,  the  greatefi:  national  happinefs,  and  in  every 
outward  conflict  will  difcover  the  greatefi  conflitutional 
ftrength. 


£  87  ] 
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SERMON  46. 


Preached  at  Princeton,  September,  1775,  the  Sabbath  pre- 
ceding the  annual  commencement  ;  and  again  with  Ad- 
ditions, September  23,  1787.  To  which  is  added,  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Senior  Class,  who  were  to  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


1  Thess.  ii.  12. 

That  you  -would  walk  worthy    of  God>  who  hath  called  you 
into  his  kingdom  and  glory. 

THE  prefent  ftate  was  intended  to  be,  and  I  think 
mull,  by  every  perfon  of  reflection,  be  admitted  to 
be  a  continual  trial  of  the  faith  and  conftancy  of  a  Chrifti- 
an.  It  is  therefore  a  duty  we  owe  to  others  in  general^ 
but  in  a  fpecial  manner,  the  elder  to  the  younger,  to  give 
them  faithful  warning  of  the  temptations  and  dangers,  to 
which  they  mull,  of  neceflity,  be  expofed,  if  they  mean  to 
walk  in  the  paths  of  piety  and  virtue.  It  hath  often  occur- 
red to  me,  in  meditating  on  this  fubject,  that  as  falfe  mo- 
ney is  mod  dangerous,  when  it  is  likeft  to  the  true,  fo 
thofe  principles,  and  that  character,  which  approach  the 
nearelt  to  true  religion,  if  notwithftanding  they  are  eflen- 
tially  different  from  it,  will  be  mod  ready  to  impofe  on 
an  uncautious  and  unfufpe&ing  mind.  Therefore,  if  there 
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is  fuch  a  thing  as  a  worldly  virtue,  a  fyftem  of  principles 
and  duty,  dictated  by  the  fpirit  of  the  world,  and  the  ftand, 
ard  of  approbation  or  blame  with  the  men  of  the  world* 
and  if  this  is  at  bottom,  effentially  different  from,  and 
fometimes  directly  oppofed  to  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel, 
it  mult  be  of  all  others,  the  moft  dangerous  temptation, 
to  perfons  of  a  liberal  education  and  an  ingenious  turn  of 
mind. 

This,  if  I  am  not  mi'ftaken,  is  really  the  cafe.  There 
are  ibme  branches  of  true  religion  which  are  univerfally 
approved,  and  which  impiety  itfelf  cannot  fpeak  againft ;' 
fuch  as  truth  and  integrity  in  fpeech,  honelly  in  dealing, 
humanity  and  compaffion  to  perfons  in  diftrefs.  But 
there  are  other  particulars,  in  which  the  worldly  virtue, 
and  the  Chriltian  virtue,  feem  to  be  different  things.  Of 
thefe  I  mall  felect  one,  as  an  example,  viz.  Spirit,  dig- 
nity, or  greatnefs  of  mind.  This  feems  to  be  entirely  of 
the  worldly  call :  It  holds  a  very  high  place  in  the  efteemr 
of  all  worldly  men  :  The  boldefl:  pretentions  are  often 
made  to  it,  by  thofe  who" treat  religion  with  neglect,  and 
religious  perfons  with  difdain  or  defiance.  It  is  alfo  a 
virtue  of  a  very  dazzling  appearance  ;  ready  to  captivate 
the  mind,  and  particularly  to  make  a  deep  imprefiion 
on  young  perfons,  when  they  firft  enter  into  life.  At  ths 
fame  time,  the  gofpel  feems  to  ftand  directly  oppofed  to  it. 
The  humility  of  the  creature,  the  abafement  and  contriti- 
on of  the  finner,  the  dependance  and  felf-denial  of  the  be- 
liever, and  above  all,  the  fhame  and  reproach  of  the  crofs 
itfelf,  feem  to  confpire  in  obliging  us  to  renounce  it. 

What  mall  we  foy  then,  my  brethren  ?  Shall  we  fay 
that  magnanimity  is  no  virtue  at  all,  and  that  no  fuch  ex- 
cellence belongs  to  human  nature  ?  Or  fhall  we  admit 
that  there  is  beauty  and  excellence  in  it — confefiing  at  the 
fame  time,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  religion,  and  only 
fay,  that  though  we  want  this,  we  have  many  other  and 
better  qualities  in  its  place  ?  To  this  I  can  never  agree ; 
for  every  real  excellence  is  confident  with  every  other  ; 
nay  every  real  excellence  is  adorned  and  illullrated  by 
every  other.  Vices  may  be  inconfiflent  with  each  other, 
but  virtues  never  can.     And,  therefore,1  as  m'agnanimU 
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ty  is  an  amiable  and  noble  quality— one  of  the  greateft  or- 
naments of  our  nature,  fo  I  affirm  that  it  belongs  onlv  to- 
true  and  undefiled  religion,  and  that  every  appearance 
of  the  one,  without  the  other,  is  not  only  defective,  but 
ftlfe. 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  true,  do  chiefly  infift  upon 
what  is  proper  to  humble  our  pride,  and  to  bring  us  to  a 
juft  apprehenfion  of  our  character  and  (late.  This  was 
wife  and  juft,  becaufe  of  that  corruption  and  mifery  into 
which  we  are  fallen,  the  contrary  would  have  been  unjuft. 
It  is  evidently  more  neceflaiy,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  hu- 
man nature,  to  reftrain  pride,  than  to  kindle  ambition. 
But  as  the  fcripture  points  out  our  original  dignity,  and 
the  true  glory  of  our  nature,  fo  every  true  penitent  is 
there  taught  to  afpire  after  the  noblefl  character,  and  to 
entertain  the  moll  exalted  hopes.  In  the  paflage  which 
I  have  chofen  as  the  fubject  of  my  difcourfe,  you  fee  the 
Apoftle  exhorts  the  Theffalonians  to  walk  fuitably  to  the 
dignity  of  their  character,  and  the  importance  of  their  pri- 
vileges, which  is  a  fhort  but  juft:  defcription  of  true  and 
genuine  greatnefs  of  mind. 

My  fingle  purpofe,  from  thefe  words,  at  this  time,  is  to 
explain  and  recommend  magnanimity  as  a  chriftian  vir- 
tue ;  and  I  wifh  to  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  neither  to 
weaken  its  luftre,  nor  admit  any  degree  of  that  corrupt 
mixture,  by  which  it  is  often  counterfeited,  and  greatly 
debafed.  Some  infidels  have  in  terms  affirmed,  that 
Chriftianity  has  banifhed  magnanimity,  and  by  its  pre- 
cepts of  meaknefs,  humility,  and  paffive  fubmiffion  to  in., 
jury,  has  deftroyed  that  noblenefs  of  fentiment,  which 
rendered  the  ancients  fo  illultrious,  and  gives  fo  much 
majefty  and  dignity  to  the  hiftories  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
In  oppofition  to  this,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  mew  that  real  • 
greatnefs  is  infeparable  from  fincere  piety  ;  and  that  any 
defect  in  the  one,  mull  neceflarily  be  a  discernible  blemifh 
in  the  other.  With  this  view,  I  will,  firft,  give  you  the 
principles  of  magnanimity  in  general,  as  a  natural  quali- 
ty ;  fecondly,  I  will  fhew  what  is  neceflary  to  give  it  real 
value,  as  a  moral  virtue ;  thirdly,  mew  that  it  mines 
with  the  mod  perfect  brightness  as  a  Chriilian  grace ; 
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and  afterwards  inprove  the  fubject,  by  a  praftical,  applica- 
tion of  what  may  be  faid,for  your  inltruction  and  direction. 

Firft,  then,  let  me  ftate  the  principles  of  magnanimity, 
in  general,  as  a  natural  quality.  1  think  it  mud  be  ad- 
mitted, that  as  there  is  a  real  difference  between  bodies,  as 
to  fize  and  bulk,  as  well  as  other  fenfible  qualities,  fo  there 
is  a  real  character  of  greatnefs,  or  meannefs,  applicable 
to  the  mind,  diftindt  from  its  other  qualities  or  powers. 
It  is,  however,  I  apprehend,  a  fimple  impreffion,  which 
cannot  be  explained,  or  further  analyfed,  but  may  eafily 
be  felt,  and  is  belt  illuftrated  by  its  effects.  Thele  may 
be  fummed  up  in  the  following  particulars  :  To  magna- 
nimity it  belongeth  to  attempt,  i.  Great  and  difficult 
things  :  2.  To  afpire  after  great  and  valuable  poffeffions  ; 
3.  To  encounter  dangers  with  refolution  ;  4.  To  druggie 
againft  difficulties  with  perfeverance  ;  and,  5.  To  bear 
fufferings  with  fortitude  and  patience. 

1.  It  belongs  to  magnanimity  to  attempt  great  and  dif- 
ficult things.  Thofe  who,  from  a  love  of  floth  and  eafe, 
neglect  the  exercife  or  improvement  of  their  powers,  and 
thofe  who  apply  them  with  ever  fo  great  afliduity  and  at- 
tention, to  things  mean  or  of  fmall  confequence,  are  plain- 
ly dellitute  of  this  quality.  We  perceive  a  meannefs  and 
want  of  fpirit  in  this  refpect,  when  particular  perfons  fall 
below  their  rank  in  life ;  or  when,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  cafe  in  any  rank,  they  fall  below  human  nature  itfelf. 
When  a  prince,  or  other  perfon  of  the  firft  order  and  im- 
portance in  human  life,  bufies  himfelf  in  nothing  but  the 
moft  trifling  amufements,  or  arts  of  little  value,  we  call  it 
mean;  and  when  any  man,  endowed  with  rational  pow- 
ers, lofes  them  through  neglect,  or  deftroys  them  by  the 
molt  grovelling  fenfuality,  we  fay  he  is  adting  below  him- 
felf. The  contrary  of  this,  therefore,  or  the  vigorous  ex- 
ertion of  all  our  powers,  and  particularly  the  application 
of  them  to  things  of  moment  and  difficulty,  is  real  magna- 
nimity. 

2.  It  belongs  to  magnanimity  to  afpire  after  great  and 
valuable  poffeffions.  It  is  more  difficult  properly  to  illuf- 
trate  this  as  a  branch  of  magnanimity,  becaufe  of  its  fre- 
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quent  perverfion,  which  will  be  afterwards  explained. 
It  feems  however,  to  be  neceffarily  included  in  the  gene- 
ral character.  A  great  mind  has  great  capacities  of  en- 
joyment as  well  as  action.  And  as  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  bleflings  in  our  view,  both  in  point  of  dignity 
and  extent,  fuch  a  man  will  not  be  eafily  fatisfied,  or  put 
up  with  what  is  either  mean  or  fcanty,  while  he  can  ac- 
quire and  poflefs  a  better  and  more  extenfive  portion.  The 
large  and  increafmg  defires  of  the  human  mind,  have  of- 
ten been  made  an  argument  for  the  dignity  of  our  nature, 
and  our  having  been  made  for  fomething  that  is  great  and 
excellent. 

3.  It  belongs  to  magnanimity  to  encounter  dangers 
with  refolution.  This  is  infeparable  from,  and  confti- 
tutes  a  leading  part  of  the  character.  Even  the  mod 
excellent  and  valuable  fervices  to  mankind,  if  they  are 
attended  with  no  difficulty  at  all,  or  meet  with  no  oppo- 
fition,  though  they  retain  the  character  of  utility,  yet,  for 
want  of  this  circumflance,  they  lofe  that  of  greatnefs. — 
Courage  is  always  confidered  as  a  great  quality ;  it  has 
had  the  admiration,  or  rather  adoration,  of  mankind  in 
every  age.  Many  when  they  fpeak  of  magnanimity, 
mean  nothing  elfe  but  courage,  and  when  they  fpeak  of 
meannefs,  have  little  other  idea  but  that  of  timidity. — 
Neither  is  there,  I  think,  any  human  weaknefs  that  is 
more  the  object  of  contempt  and  difdain,  than  cowardice, 
which  when  applied  to  life  in  general,  is  commonly  called 
pufillanimity. 

4.  It  belongs  to  greatnefs,  to  ftruggle  againft  difficul- 
ties with  fteadinefs  and  perfeverance.  Perfeverance  is 
nothing  elfe  but  continued  and  inflexible  courage.  We 
fee  fome  perfons,  who  Ihew  the  greatell  activity  and 
boldnefs  for  a  feafon,  but  time  and  oppofition  weakens 
their  force,  and  feems,  if  I  may  fpeak  fo,  to  exhauft  their 
courage,  as  if  they  wafted  the  power  by  the  exertion. 
Perfeverance,  therefore,  is  neceffary  to  greatnefs.  Few 
things  are  more  contrary  to  this  character,  than  ficklenefs 
and  unlleadinefs.  We  commonly  join  together  the  cha- 
racters of  weak  and  changeable, 
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5.  In  the  laft  place,  it  belongs  to  greatnefs  to  bear  fuf- 
ferings  with  fortitude  and  patience.  This  is  a  kindred 
quality  to  the  former,  and  is  neceffary  to  complete  the 
character  of  magnanimity.  Such  is  the  Hate  of  human 
things,  that  fuffering  is  in  one  way  or  another,  wholly 
unavoidable.  It  often  happens,  that  difficulties  cannot 
be  removed,  or  enemies  cannot  be  conquered  ;  and  then 
it  is  the  laft  effort  of  greatnefs  of  mind,  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  one,  or  the  cruelty  of  the  other,  with  finnnefs  and 
patience.  This  virtue  has  always  been  of  the  greateft 
reputation.  It  is  a  well  known  faying  of  a  heathen  phi- 
lofopher,  that  a  great  man,  fuffering  with  invincible  pa- 
tience, under  a  weight  of  misfortunes,  is  a  fight,  which 
even  the  gods  mufl  behold  with  admiration. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  principles,  or  rather  enu- 
merated the  chief  effects  of  magnanimity,  as  a  natural 
quality,  let  us  now,  in  the  fecond  place,  confider  what  is 
neceffary  to  give  it  real  value,  as  a  moral  virtue.  This 
-is  of  the  utmofl:  importance,  and  mull  appear  fo  to  all 
who  will  confider  the  fubject.  with  attention.  That  I  may 
£et  the  matter  in  as  clear  a  light  as  poffible,  obferve,  that  to 
render  magnanimity  a  valuable  quality,  it  mult  further 
have  the  following  characters. 

1.  The  object  of  our  defires  rrtuft  be  juft  as  well  as  great. 
Some  of  the  nobleft  powers  of  the  human  mind,  have 
often  been  exerted  in  invading  the  rights,  inftead  of  pro- 
moting the  intereft  and  happinefs  of  mankind.  As  the 
hiflory  of  the  world  is  little  elfe  than  the  hiflory  of  hu- 
man guilt ;  fo,  many  of  the  mod  illuftrious  names,  tranf- 
mitted  down  to  us,  have  been  thofe  of  the  moft  active  and 
fuccefsful  deftroyers  of  their  fellow-creatures.  There  may 
be,  and  there  have  been  in  fuch  perfons,  many  or  moil 
of  the  ingredients  of  natural  greatnefs  of  mind  ;  but  thefe 
have  only  ferved  to  make  the  characters,  in  the  eye  of  rea- 
fon,  more  hideous  and  deteltable. 

2.  Oar  defires  ought  to  be  governed  by  wifdom  and 
prudence,  as  well  as  juftice.  If  any  perfon  either  forms 
difficult  projects,  or  afpires  after  great  poffefiions,  and 
in  profecution  of  his  purpofes,  exerts  ever  fo  much  cou- 
rage, fortitude  and  patience  ;   yet,  if  thefe  defigns  are  lefs 
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ufeful,  or  thefe  poffeffions  lefs  valuable,  than  others  to 
which  he  might  have  applied  the  lame  talents,  it  cannot 
deferve  the  name  of  true  magnanimity.  If  any  perfon, 
for  example,  forms  a  refolution  of  exerting  his  (kill,  in 
fuch  feats  or  performances  as  have  nothing  or  very  little 
valuable  in  them,  but  that  they  are  difficult  and  uncom- 
mon, I  think  no  man  will  pretend  that  he  has  any  title 
to  the  character  of  greatnefs  of  mind,  otherwife  a  rope- 
dancer  might  be  a  hero :  or,  if  any  perfon  fhould  fpend 
a  whole  life,  in  the  molt  unwearied  application  to  the  fin- 
gle  purpofe  of  accumulating  wealth,  however  vaft  his  de- 
fires,  or  however  aftonifhing  his  fuccefs,  his  merit  would 
be  very  fniall.  Nay,  we  mult  be  fenfible  that  he  has  loft: 
many  opportunities  of  doing  fignal  fervice  to  mankind, 
and  of  acquiring  more  valuable  and  durable  enjoyments, 
while  in  purfuit  of  this,  which  after  all  will  difappoint  his 
hopes. 

3.  The  principle  of  action  muft  be  honorable  as  well 
as  the  achievements  illultrious.  If  a  perfon  does  things 
ever  fo  extraordinary  in  their  nature,  overcomes  the 
greateft  difficulties,  or  braves  the  molt  formidable  dangers, 
merely  to  make  his  name  famous,  we  muft  at  once  per- 
ceive how  much  it  detracts  even  from  his  name  itfelf. 
This  is  not  the  language  of  religion  only,  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  reafon,  and  the  dictate  of  the  human  heart.  An 
infatiable  third  for  praife,  is  fo  far  from  being  amiable, 
that  it  is  hateful  or  contemptible.  I  am  fenfible  that  a 
third  for  fame,  is  not  only  apparent  in,  but  feems  to  have 
been  confelfed  by  many  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  heroes 
of  antiquity  ;  but  as  it  certainly  does  abate  in  a  good 
degree,  the  lultre  of  their  good  actions,  fo  the  indulgence 
that  is  given  them,  upon  this  head,  is  wholly  owing  to 
the  difadvantages  they  lay  under,  in  a  itate  of  heathenifm, 
and  their  ignorance  of  a  better  and  nobler  principle. — 
41  Nothing,"  fays  an  eminent  author,  "  can  be  great,  the 
"  contempt  of  which  is  great;"  and  therefore,  if  a  con- 
tempt of  riches,  a  neglect  of  fame,  and  a  readinefs  to 
facrifice  both  to  duty  and  ufefulnefs,  is  one  of  the  mod 
glorious  characters  we  can  conceive,  it  is  plain,  that  not 
the  deeds,  but  the  principle  is  the  evidence,  and  not  the 
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head  nor  the  hands  of  man,  but  the  heart  is  the  feat  of 
genuine  greatnefs. 

4.  In  the  la  ft  place,  in  order  to  real  greatnefs,  every 
attempt  muft  be  poffible  and  rational,  perhaps  probable. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  perfons,  under  the 
pretence  of  great  and  illuftrious  defigns,  profecuting  what 
is  not  of  any  value  when  obtained,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fcarcely  poffible,  and  no  way  probable  to  be  obtained  at 
all.  This  is  declining  altogether  from  the  line  of  great- 
nefs, and  going  into  the  path  of  extravagance.  Again, 
fhould  any  man  undertake  what  he  was  altogether  unable 
to  perform,  however  excellent  the  defign  were  in  itfelf, 
we  would  not  dignify  it  even  with  the  name  of  ambition  ; 
he  would  acquire  and  deferve  the  character,  not  of  great- 
nefs, but  of  folly  or  madnefs. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  plain  that  thefe  moral  principles, 
muft  enter  into  the  compofition  of  true  greatnefs,  and  that, 
when  they  are  wanting,  the  natural  characters  mentioned 
before,  degenerate  into  vice,  and  afiume  the  names  of  pride, 
ambition,  temerity,  ferocity  and  obliinacy. 

This  leads  me,  in  the  third  place,  to  fhew,  not  only 
that  there  is  nothing  in  real  religion  contrary  to  magna- 
nimity, but  that  there,  and  there  only  it  appears  in  its 
beauty  and  perfection.  Let  me  briefly  run  over,  and 
apply  to  religion,  the  above-mentioned  ingredients  of 
magnanimity. 

1.  It  is  to  attempt  great  and  difficult  things.  Religion 
calls  us  to  the  greateft  and  moll  noble  attempts,  whether 
in  a  private  or  a  public  view.  In  a  private  view,  it  calls 
us  to  refill  and  fubdue  every  corrupt  and  finful  paflion, 
however  ftrongly  the  indulgence  is  folicited  by  the  tempt- 
ing object,  or  recommended  by  the  artful  feducer.  The 
importance  and  difficulty  of  this  ftruggle,  appears  not 
only  from  the  holy  fcriptures,  but  from  the  experience 
and  teftimony  of  mankind  in  every  age.  What  cautions 
are  given  by  Solomon  upon  this  fubject  ?  u  He  that  is 
"  flow  to  anger,  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that 
"  ruleth  his  fpirit,  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  The  wilelt 
Heathens  have  inculcated  the  neceffity  of  felf-govern- 
ment,  and  the  danger  of  furrounding  temptation,  by  many 
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inftructive  images.  But  why  mould  I  extend  this  part  of 
the  fubje£t  ?  How  few  are  fuccefsful  in  this  attempt  ? 
This  alone  is  a  fufficient  proof,  that  it  is  great  and  diffi- 
cult, and  every  perfon  exercifed  to  godlinefs,  will  be 
abundantly  fenfible  of  it,  from  the  ftate  of  his   own  heart. 

In  a  public  view,  every  good  man  is  called  to  live  and 
aft  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  others.  Here 
he  has  as  extenfive  a  fcene  of  activity  as  he  can  poffibly 
defire.  He  is  not  indeed  permitted  to  glory  or  to  build 
an  altar  to  his  own  vanity  ;  but  he  is  both  permitted  and 
obliged  to  exert  his  talents,  to  improve  his  time,  to  em- 
ploy his  fubllance,  and  to  hazard  his  life  in  his  Maker's 
iervice,  or  his  country's  caule.  Nor  am  I  able  to  con- 
ceive any  character  more  truly  great,  than  that  of  one, 
whatever  be  his  (lation  or  proiciTion,  who  is  devoted  to 
the  public  good  under  the  immediate  order  of  Providence. 
He  does  not  feek  the  bubble  reputation  in  the  deadly 
breach,  but  he  complains  of  no  difficulty,  and  refufes  no 
fervice,  if  he  thinks  he  carries  the  commiffion  of  the  King 
of  kings. 

2.  The  truly  pious  man  afpires  after  the  greateft  and 
moil:  valuable  poffeffions.  He  defpifes,  indeed,  the  un- 
certain and  the  unfatisfying  enjoyments  of  time.  His  de- 
fires  after  prefent  enjoyments  are  fubjecled  to  the  will  of 
God.  He  has  given  them  up  without  referve,  yet  his  hea- 
venly Father  knoweth  that  he  hath  need  of  thefe  things, 
and  therefore  he  both  afks  and  hopes  to  receive  what  is 
fuitable  and  neceflary,  and  believes  that  a  little  that  a  ju(t 
man  hath,  is  better  than  the  riches  of  many  wicked.  But 
the  glorious  object  of  the  Chriftian's  ambition,  is  the  in- 
heritance incorruptible  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away.  The  honorable  relation  he  viands  in  to  God,  as  his 
adopted  child  in  Chrift  Jefus,  inclines  and  authorifes  him 
to  hope  for  this  purchafed  pofleffion,  and  enables  him  to 
look  down  with  becoming  indifference,  on  all  the  glory  of 
this  tranfitory  world.  Let  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  rich- 
es, and  the  wife  man  glory  in  his  wifdom  ;  he  only  glo- 
ries in  this,  that  he  knoweth  the  Lord,  and  mall  be  witli 
him  for  ever. 
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3.  True  piety  encounters  the  greateft  dangers  with  re- 
fohuion.  The  fear  of  God  is  the  only  effectual  mean  to 
deliver  us  from  the  fear  of  man.  Experience  has  abun- 
dantly fliewn,  that  the  fervants  of  Chrift  have  adhered  to 
his  caufe,  and  made  profeffion  of  his  name,  in  oppofition 
to  all  the  terrors  which  infernal  policy  could  prefent  to 
them,  and  all  the  fufferings  with  which  the  moft  favage 
inhumanity  could  afflict  them.  But  as  this  belongs  to  the 
cafe  of  perfecution  for  confcience  fake,  which,  by  the  pe- 
culiar kindnefs  of  Providence  is  exceedingly  rare  among 
us,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  every  Chriftian  has  frequent 
opportunities  of  manifefting  a  holy  refolution  in  encoun- 
tering the  reproach  and  derihon  of  worldly  men,  for  ad- 
hering to  his  duty.  And  when  we  confider  how  hard  it  is 
to  bear  reproach  and  fcorn,  called,  in  fcripture,  the  trial 
of  cruel  mock'mgs,  there  will  appear  to  be  no  fmall  mea- 
fure  of  dignity  and  heroifm  in  him,  who  can  calmly  fub- 
mit  to  it  from  every  quarter,  rather  than  depart  from  his 
duty.  There  are  not  a  few,  who  are  apt  to  boaft  of  their 
fpirit  and  refolution,  who  are  yet  unable  to  bear  reproach, 
and  meanly  make  the  fentiments  of  others,  and  the  ca- 
price of  faihion,  the  rule  of  duty,  in  place  of  the  clear  dic- 
tates of  confcience  and  the  word  of  God.  How  contemp- 
tible is  this,  compared  to  the  conduct  of  that  man,  who 
feeks  no  fame,  but  by  honeft  means,  and  fears  no  reproach 
for  honeft  actions,  but  contents  himfelf  with  a  filent  and 
believing  regard  to  him  who  feeth  in  fecret,  and  who  mall 
at  laft  bring  every  work  into  judgment. 

4.  True  piety  perfeveres  with  conftancy  in  oppofition 
to  continual  trial.  This  is  indeed  what  diftinguifhes  the 
Chriftian  warfare  from  that  of  every  other.  It  continues 
through  life,  and  the  lafl  enemy  to  be  overcome  is  death. 
In  all  the  confli<fts -between  men  on  earth,  the  iiTue  may- 
be fpeedily  expecled,  and  the  reward  immediately  be- 
llowed ?  but  in  religion,  it  is  only  he  who  fliall  endure  t© 
the  end  that  mail  be  faved.  This  adds  greatly  to  the  diffi- 
culty, and  feems  to  fhew,  not  only  the  excellence  and 
beauty,  but  the  real  dignity  and  magnanimity  of  the  Chrif- 
tian character. 
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5.  In  the  lad  place,  true  piety  endures  fuffering  with 
patience  and  fortitude.  If  we  reflect  upon  the  number  of 
fuffering  martyrs,  vvhofe  teftimonies  are  upon  record,  we 
mall  fee  with  what  calmnefs  and  compofure,  with  what 
undaunted  firmnefs,  and  fometimes  with  what  exultation 
and  triumph  they  have  gone  to  a  fcaffold,  or  been  tied  to 
a  Hake.  Can  any  perfon,  think  you,  who  hath  gone  to 
the  field  of  battle  in  queft  of  glory,  or  who  hath  braved 
the  danger  of  the  feas  in  queft  of  wealth  or  power,  be 
once  compared  with  thofe  who  have  chearfully  given  up 
the  precious  life,  or  fubmitted  their  bodies  to  the  torture, 
to  keep  their  confciences  undefiled  ?  But,  my  brethren, 
Chriftian  patience  is  much  more  frequently  tried  in  ano- 
ther manner.  The  believer  has  made  an  unreferved  fur- 
render  of  himfelf  and  his  all,  to  the  difpofal  of  Providence  : 
His  faithfulnefs  to  this  promife,  is  brought  almoft  every  day 
to  the  trial.  For  the  Chriftian  then  to  fuffer  reproach, 
without  rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing,  to 
be  fubmifiive  under  the  lofs  of  fubftance,  and  fay  with 
Job,  Job  Lax.  "  Naked  came  I'out  of  my  mother's  womb, 
tw  and  naked  mall  I  return  thither  :  the  Lord  gave,  and 
"  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  bleffed  be  the  name  of  the 
u  Lord." — to  yield  up  relations,  and  to  fay  with  David, 
2  Sam.  xii.  23.  "  I  fhall  go  to  him  but  he  mall  not  return 
"  to  me."  To  look  forward  to  approaching  death,  and 
fay  with  the  apoftle  Paul,  2  Tim.  iv.  6.  "  I  am  now  rea- 
**  dy  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at 
*•'  hand."  This  is  magnanimity  indeed  ;  this  is  the  mod 
folid  glory  to  which  any  child  of  Adam  can  poflibly  attain. 
I  proceed  in  the  laft  place,  to  make  fome  practical  im- 
provement of  what  hath  been  faid. 

1.  You  may  learn,  from  what  hath  been  faid,  that 
whenever  honor  differs  from  conicience,  it  is  a  treacherous 
guide  ;  wherever  fpirit  and  dignity  of  mind,  as  a  worldly 
virtue,  differs  from  true  religion,  and  even  from  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  gofpel,  it  is  falfe  and  fpurious.  The  gofpel, 
it  is  true,  will  not  fuffer  men  to  feek  revenge,  or  to  de- 
light in  it.  It  will  humble  them  in  the  fight  of  God,  and 
make  them  felf-denied  in  the  prefence  of  men,  yet  it  will 
eonftrain  them  not  to  refufe  anv  duty  to  the  one,  or  any 
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ufeful  fervice  to  the  other.  It  will  not  fuffer  them  to  be 
ambitious  of  higher  places  of  honor  and  truft,  but  it  will 
make  them  active  and  zealous  in  the  duties  of  that  place, 
in  which  they  already  are.  It  will  not  fuffer  them  to  re- 
fent  injuries  and  gratify  revenge  ;  but  it  will  make  them 
withstand  a  king  upon  his  throne,  if  he  prefume  to  inter- 
fere in  the  matters  of  their  God.  What  is  there  here  that 
is  not  noble  ? 

Arter  all,  the  teftimony  in  favor  of  true  piety,  is  univer- 
fal,  if  carefully  attended  to.  Every  one  mud  acknowledge, 
that  oflentation,  and  love  of  praife,  and  whatever  is  con- 
trary to  the  felf-denial  of  the  gofpel,  tarnifhes  the  beauty 
of  the  greateft  actions.  Courage  and  mcdefty,  merit  and 
humility,  majefty  and  condefcenfion,  appear  with  ten-fold 
glory,  when  they  are  united  ;  it  is  impoffible  to  feparate 

I  them  ;  to  divide,  is  to  deftroy  them.  They  are  like  light 
and  (hade  in  a  picture,  which  are  neceffary  to  each  other, 

\  and  which,  by  their  union,  conftitute  the  beauty  and  aug- 
ment the  lultre  of  the  piece.  So  true  is  this,  that  the 
higheft  polifh.  that  any  perfon  can  receive  in  commerce 
with  the  world,  is  to  have  an  apparent  difpofition  to  pre- 
fer the  intereft  of  others  to  his  own,  to  guard  againll  every 
degree  of  offence,  and  to  be  always  ready  to  oblige.  I 
have  often  been  pleafed  with  that  observation  of  a  foreign- 
er of  high  rank,*  that  worldly  politenefs  is  only  an  im- 
perfect imitation  of  ChrHHan  charity  ;  it  is  nothing  elfe 
imt  a  ftudied  appearance  of  that  deference  to  the  judgment, 
and  attention  to  the  intereft  of  others,  which  a  true  Chrif- 
tian  hath,  as  the  rule  of  his  duty,  and  the  difpofition  of  his 
heart. 

2.  Suffer  me  to  obferve,  that  as  Chriftian  magnanimi- 
ty is  more  excellent  than  that  of  the  world,  it  is  alfo  more 
practicable,  and,  in  fact:,  more  univerfal.  Worldly  mag- 
nanimity is  what  always  requires  fuch  talents,  as  do  not 
fall  to  the  lot  of  many,  and  fuch  opportunities  for  its  exer- 
cife,  as  feldora  occur.  The  road  to  heroifm  is  not  open? 
to  every  man.  But  that  magnanimity,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  true  religion,  being  indeed  the  product  of  divine  grace, 
m  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  and  may  be  attained  by  perfons  ef 
*   The  prince  of  Cuitfi. 
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mean  talents  and  narrow  pofieffions,  and  in  the  very  low- 
eft  ftations  of  human  life.  In  fatt,  there  have  been,  and 
are  daily  examples  of  it  in  every  rank.  We  fee  the  heroic 
fortitude  of  the  martyrs,  as  manifeft  in  thofe  of  early  years, 
and  the  weaker  fex,  as  in  any  other ;  and  whoever  will 
vifit  the  folitary  walks  of  life,  may  find,  in  the  lowed:  fta- 
tions, humility,  thankfulnefs,  patience  under  affliction, 
and  fubmiflion  to  Providence,  fuch  as  would  do  honor  to 
the  moft  approved  virtue,  and  the  moft  enlightened  mind. 
To  defpife  riches,  and  reftrain  the  motions  of  envy  and 
impatience,  in  a  needy  ftate,  is  perhaps  as  truly  noble  as 
to  improve  them  wifely  in  a  higher. 

Thus  the  honor  which  is  chiefly  defirable,  is  equally 
open  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  to  the  learned  and  to  the 
unlearned,  to  the  wife  and  to  the  unwife,  as  it  cometh 
from  God,  who  is  no  refpecter  of  perfons.  One  of  the 
beft  and  happieft  effedts  of  ferious  reflection  is,  to  bring 
us,  in  a  great  meafure,  all  upon  a  level ;  as,  indeed,  in 
one  moft  important  refpeft,  the  magiftrate  with  his  robes, 
the  fcholar  with  his  learning,  and  the  day-laborer  that 
ftands  unnoticed,  are  all  upon  the  fame  footing — for  we 
muft  all  appear  before  the  judgment-feat  of  Chrift, 
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STUDENTS    of  the    SENIOR   CLASS, 

On  the  Lord's  Day  preceding  Commencement, 
September  23,  1775. 
Gentlemen, 

AS  you  have  now  finifhed  the  ufual  courfe  of  fludy  in 
this  place,  and  are  to  enter  upon  public  life  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  as  each  fhall  be  determined  by  inclina- 
tion or  other  circumftances,  I  willingly  embrace  the  op- 
portunity of  addreffing  an  exhortation  to  you,  at  this  im- 
portant and  interesting  period  of  your  lives.  I  do  not 
mean  to  fay  much,  if  any  thing,  that  you  have  never 
heard  before,  but  to  lay  hold  of  your  prefent  fituation, 
with  fome  hope,  that  what  may  be  faid  now,  will  remain 
upon  your  memory,  and  have  an  influence  upon  your 
future  conduct.  That  I  may  1'peak  with  the  greater  clear- 
nefs  and  precifion,  I  will  divide  what  I  have  to  fay,  into 
three  branches,  i.  Your  duty  to  God,  and  the  intereft  of 
your  fouls.  2.  The  profecution  of  your  ftudies,  or  the 
improvement  of  your  talents,  as  members  of  fociety. 
3.  Prudence  in  your  commerce  with  the  world  in  gene- 
ral, your  outward  provifion,  and  other  circumftances  in 
Jife. 
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I.  As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  it  is  to  all  men  of  the  greatefr. 
moment,  v  Some  of  you,  I  know,  and  more,  I  hope,  are 
intended  for  the  fervice  of  Chrift  in  the  miniftry.  To 
this  we  have  the  univerfal  fuftrage,  that  true  religion  is  ab- 
iblutely  necelfary,  with  which  I  heartily  agree.  But  I 
wifh  thofe  who  are  deflined  for  other  employments,  may 
not  fometimes  make  a  comparifon  here,  unjuft  in  itfelf, 
and  dangerous,  perhaps  even  ruinous,  to  their  own  fouls. 
Becaufe  true  religion  is  necelfary  to  a  minifter,  and  they 
are  confeious  to  themfelves,  or  at  lead  fufpecl:,  that  they 
are  without  religion  ;  inllead  of  laying  to  heart  the  things 
that  belong  to  their  peace,  they  only  determine  that  they 
will  follow  fome  other  calling.  But  alas  !  though  the 
difference  to  the  public  is  very  great,  the  difference  to  the 
perfons  themfelves,  feems  to  me  but  very  fmall.  A  cler- 
gyman without  religion,  to  be  fure  is  a  dreadful  character, 
and,  when  vifible,  adeteflable  one  ;  but  truly,  one  would 
think,  at  the  clofe  of  life,  it  will  be  but  little  comfort  to  a 
man,  that  he  muft  go  to  the  place  of  torment,  not  as  ami* 
nifter,  but  as  a  lawyer,  phyfician,  foldier,  or  merchant. 
Therefore  fufTer  me  to  fay  to  you,  and  to  all  who  now  hear 
me,  that  the  care  of  your  fouls  is  the  one  thing  needful. 
All  mankind,  of  every  rank,  denomination  and  prcfeffion, 
are  Tinners  by  nature.  The  minifiers  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  have  received  a  commiffion  to  preach  the  gofpel  to 
every  creature  :  u  He  that  believeth  ihall  be  faved,  and 
*4  he  that  believeth  not  mail  be  damned." 

While  I  fay  this,  I  beg  of  you  to  confider  that  the  advan- 
tages which  you  have  enjoyed,  will  be  an  aggravation  of 
your  guilt,  if  they  are  unimproved.  There  is  an  equity 
as  well  as  wifdom  often  to  be  obferved  in  the  providence 
of  God.  Unlefs  reafons  of  fovereignty,  that  is,  reafons 
unknown  to  .us,  prevent  it,  judgment  will  be  inflidted,  ' 
when  a  perfon  or  people  is  ripe  for  the  flroke.  There- 
fore, as  fome  plants  and  feeds,  both  from  their  own  na- 
ture, and  from  the  foil  and  fituation  in  which  they  are 
placed,  ripen  fooner  than  others,  fo  fome  perfons,  by  the 
early  pains  taken  upon  them,  and  the  privileges  they  have 
enjoyed,  fill  up  the  meafure  of  their  iniquities  fooner 
than  others,  and  are  more  fpeedily  overtaken  with  deferv- 
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ed  vengeance.  There  are  many  common  fayings  that 
are  the  effects  of  error  and  prejudice  ;  for  example,  that 
which  you  will  be  told  by  many,  that  the  children  of  good 
men  are  as  bad  as  any.  If  this  is  intended  to  infinuate 
that  a  regular  and  pious  education  affords  no  ground  to 
hope  for  good  behaviour  in  after  life,  it  is  at  once  contrary 
to  reafon  and  experience.  But  if  we  mould  fay  that  when 
young  perfons  pioufly  educated,  burft  reftraining  bonds 
afunder,  and  are  feduced  into  vicious  courfes,  they  com- 
monly run  falter  and  farther  than  others,  it  is  a  certain 
fa£t,  which  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  and  affords  an 
important  inftruction  to  all. 

After  intreating  you  to  lay  religion  to  heart,  I  muft  be- 
feech  you  to  guard  againfl  being  too  eafily  fatisfied  in  a 
matter  of  infinite  moment.  Do  not  think  it  enough  to 
be  prudent,  cautious,  or  decent  in  your  condudt,  or  to 
attain  a  character  formed  upon  worldly  principles,  and 
governed  by  worldly  motives.  I  am  not  againfl  (as  you 
all  know)  introducing  every  argument  againft  fin,  and 
fhewing  you  that  loofe  practices  are  ruinous  to  name,  body 
and  eflate.  Neither  is  it  wrong  that  you  mould  fortify 
every  pious  refolution  by  the  addition  of  thefe  motives. 
But  alas  !  the  evil  lies  deeper.  "  Except  a  man  be  born 
"  again,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  True 
religion  muft  arife  from  a  clear  and  deep  conviction  of 
your  loit  ftate  by  nature  and  practice,  and  an  unfeigned 
reliance  on  the  pardoning  mercy  and  fancYifying  grace  of 
God. 

Suffer  me,  upon  this  fubjecl,  earneftly  to  recommend 
to  all  that  fear  God,  to  apply  themfelves  from  their  earlieft 
youth,  to  the  exercifes  of  piety,  a  life  of  prayer  and  com- 
munion with  God.  This  is  the  fource  from  which  a  real 
Chriftian  muft  derive  the  fecret  comfort  of  his  heart,  and 
which  alone  will  give  beauty,  confiftency,  and  uniformity, 
to  an  exemplary  life.  The  reafon  why  I  have  mentioned 
it  on  this  occalion  is,  that  youth,  when  the  fpirits  are  live- 
ly and  the  affections  vigorous  and  ftrong,  is  the  feafon 
when  this  habit  muft  be  formed.  There  are  advantages 
and  diiadvantages  attending  every  ftage  of  life.  An  aged 
Chriftian  will  naturally  grow  in  prudence,  vigilance,  ufe- 
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fulnefs,  attention  to  the  courfe  of  providence,  and  fub- 
jeftion  to  the  divine  will,  but  will  l'eldom  attain  to  great- 
er fervor  of  affection,  and  life  in  divine  worfhip,  than  he 
had  been  accullomed  to  from  his  early  years.  On  the 
contrary,  he  will  generally  fee  it  neceilary  inftead  of  null- 
ing to  occafional  impulfes,  to  guard  and  lirengthen  the 
habit  by  order  and  form. 

Be  companions  of  them  that  fear  God.  Efteem  them 
always  molt  highly,  and  fhun,  as  a  contagious  pefliltnce, 
the  iociety  not  only  of  loofe  perfons,  but  of  thofe  efpe- 
cially  whom  you  perceive  to  be  infected  with  the  princi- 
ples of  infidelity,  or  enemies  to  the  power  of  religion. — 
Many  of  thefe  are  much  more  dangerous  to  pious  perfons 
than  open  profligates.  As  for  thefe  laft,  decency  is  againft 
them  ;  the  world  itfelf  condemns  them  ;  reafon  deipifes 
them,  and  prudence  fhuns  them.  He  mull:  have  a  very 
mean  talle  indeed,  who  is  capable  of  finding  pleafure  in 
diforder  and  riot.  If  I  had  no  higher  pleafure  on  earth 
than  in  eating  and  drinking,  I  would  not  choofe  to  eat  and 
drink  with  the  drunken.  Order,  neatnefs,  elegance,  and 
even  moderation  itfelf,  are  neceffary  to  exalt  and  refine  the 
pleafares  of  a  fenfual  life.  Therefore  I  will  not  allow 
my  f elf  to  fuppofe,  that  I  fhall  afterwards  hear  of  any  of  you 
roaring  and  fwearing  in  taverns,  or  wafting  your  bodies 
and  eftates  by  lewclnefs  and  debauchery,  or  that  you  take 
pleafure  in  thofe  who  do  fo.  But  be  efpecially  careful  to 
avoid  thofe  who  are  enemies  to  vital  piety,  who  do  not 
pretend  to  fpeak  dire&ly  againit  religion,  but  give  every 
vile  name  they  can  think  of  to  all  who  feem  to  be  in  ear- 
ntfi  on  that  fubjeft,  and  vilify  the  exercifes  of  religion, 
under  the  names  of  whining,  cant,  grimace,  and  hypocri- 
fy.  Thefe  are  often  unhappily  fueeefsful  in  making  fome 
imcautious  perfons  aihamed  of  their  Redeemer's  name, 
his  truths,  his  laws,  his  people,  and  his  crofs. 

I  need  hardly  obferve,  that  this  is  not  to  be  underftoocl 
as  recommending  pharifai^al  pride  and  fupercilioufnefs  ; 
far  lefr.,  a  ram  and  prefumptuous  judging  of  the  Mate  of 
others.  It  is  not  only  lawful,  but  our  duty,  to  have  a  free 
communication  with  our  fellow-citizens,  for  the  purpofes 
©f  focid  life  :  it  is  not  only  lawful,  but  our  duty  to  be 
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courteous,  and  to  give  every  proper  evidence  of  refpect 
and  attention  to  others,  according  to  their  rank  and  place 
in  fociety.  What  I  mean  to  caution  you  again!!  is,  an 
unneceflary,  voluntary  intercourie,  fuch  as  has  inclination 
for  its  motive,  and  pleafure  for  its  object.  With  refpect 
to  this,  we  need' not  hefitate  to  fay,  with  the  infpired  pro- 
phet, "  He  that  walketh  with  wile  men  fhall  be  wife,  but 
"  a  companion  of  fools  fhall  be  deftroyed." 

II.  I  come  now  to  fpeak  a  little  upon  the  profecution  of 
your  ftudies,  and  the  improvement  of  your  talents.  Your 
education  in  a  feminary  of  learning,  is  only  intended  to 
give  you  the  elements  and  firfl  principles  of  fcience,  which 
mould  whet  your  appetite  for  more,  and  which  will  ena- 
ble you  to  proceed  with  an  allured  hope  of  fuccefs.  It  hath 
been  generally  a  favorite  point  with  me,  to  recommend 
the  union  of  piety  and  literature,  and  to  guard  young  per- 
fons  againit  the  oppofite  extremes.  We  fee  fometimes 
the  pride  of  unfanctified  knowledge  do  great  injury  to  re- 
ligion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  fome  perfons  of 
real  piety,  defpifing  human  learning,  and  difgracing  the 
mod  glorious  truths,  by  a  meannefs  and  indecency  hard- 
ly iufFerable  in  their  manner  of  handling  them.  On  this 
account,  induftry  and  application  toftudy,  is  of  the  utmofl 
importance  to  thofe  who  are  intended  for  the  office  of  the 
m'miRry. 

But  I  have  it  further  in  view,  to  recommend  to  you  all, 
without  exception,  a  life  of  diligence  and  application- 
Avoid  floth,  as  a  dangerous  enemy.  Fear  it,  hate  it,  and 
defpife  it.  It  is  a  common  faying,  that  men  do  not  know 
their  own  weaknefs  ;  but  it  is  as  true,  and  a  truth  more 
important,  that  they  do  not  know  their  own  ftrength.  I 
defire  that  you  will  receive  the  following  information  from 
me,  whieh  I  dare  fay,  every  perfon  of  judgment  and  ex- 
perience will  confirm,  that  multitudes  of  moderate  capa- 
city have  been  ufeful  in  their  generation,  refpe£ted  by  the 
public,  and  fuccefsful  in  life,  while  thole  of  fuperior  ta- 
Jents  trom  nature,  by  mere  flothfulnefs  and  idle  habits,  or 
felf-indulgence,  have  lived  ulelefs,  and  died  contemptible, 
lhere  is  alfo  a  difpofition  in  voung  people,  which  vou 
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know  I  have  often  let  myfelf  to  oppofe,  to  think  that  loofe, 
irregular  Tallies,  and  fometimes  even  vicious  liberties,  are 
a  fign  of  fpirit  and  capacity.  The  very  contrary  is  the 
truth.  It  requires  no  genius  at  all  to  do  mifchief.  Perfons 
of  the  greatell  ability  have  generally  been  lovers  of  order. 
Neither  is  there  any  inftance  to  be  lound,  of  a  man's  ar- 
riving at  great  reputation  or  ufefulnefs,  be  his  capacity 
what  it  might,  without  induflry  and  application. 

Suffer  me  here,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  recommend 
to  you  a  firmnefs  of  mind,  and  fteady  perfeverance,  as  of 
the  utmoft  moment  to  your  progrefs  and  fuccefs.  What- 
ever a  man's  talents  from  nature  may  be,  if  he  apply  him- 
felf  to  what  is  not  altogether  unfuitable  to  them,  and  holds  on 
with  fteadinefs  and  uniformity,  hewillbe  ufefuland  happy; 
but  if  he  be  loofe  and  volatile,  impatient  of  the  ilovvnefs  of 
things  in  their  ufual  courfe,  and  fhifting  from  project  to 
project,   he  will  probably  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

I  am  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay,  as  to  character 
and  reputation  ;  yet  it  is  fo  important  a  point,  that  it  muft 
not  be  omitted.  True  religion  fhould  furnifh  you  with  a 
higher  and  nobler  principle  to  govern  your  conduct,  than 
the  delire  of  applaufe  from  men.  Yet,  in  fubordination 
to  what  ought  to  be  the  great  purpofe  of  life,  the  approba- 
tion of  the  fupreme  Judge,  there  is  a  jult  and  laudable  am- 
bition to  do  what  is  praife-wbrtfv  among  men.  This  ought 
not  to  be  extinguished  in  the  minds  of  youth ;  being  a 
powerful  fpur  and  incitement  to  virtuous  or  illuflrious  ac- 
tions. A  truly  good  man  will  feek  no  praife  but  by  ho- 
neft  means,  and  will  be  fuperior  even  to  difgrace  itfelf,  if 
brought  upon  him  by  adherence  to  his  duty.  Yet  he  will 
alfo  be  tender  and  careful,  not  to  give  jufl  caufe  to  any  to 
impeach  his  conduct.  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  direct 
your  views  upon  this  fubject,  I  would  fay,  confider  that 
yourj  character  is  already  beginning  to  form.  Every  Hep 
you  take  further  in  life,  will  both  afcertain  and  fpread  it. 
You  ought  alio  to  be  informed,  that  notwithstanding  all 
the  hackneyed  complaints  of  the  partiality  and  cenforiouf- 
nefs  of  the  world,  a  man's  real  character,  in  point  of  abili- 
ty, is  never  miftaken,  and  but  seldom  in  point  of  morals. 
That  there  are  many  malicious  and  cenforious  perfons,  I 
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agree  :  but  lies  are  not  half  fo  durable  as  truth.  There  is 
an  impartiality  in  a  duffufive  public,  which  will  fhew  itfelf ' 
where  means  of  information  are  afforded  to  it.  Therefore 
reverence  the  judgment  of  mankind  without  idolizing  it. 
Be  as  cautious  as  poflible  to  do  nothing  that  deferves  cen- 
fure,  and  as  little  concerned  as  poflible  what  reproaches 
may  fall  upon  you  undeferved.  It  is  not  a  contradidtion, 
but  perfectly  confident  to  fay,  a  man  fhould  be  tender  and 
even  jealous  of  his  character,  and  yet  not  greedy  of  praife. 
There  is  an  amiablenefs  and  dignity  in  the  firft,  but  a 
meannefs  and  littlenefs  in  the  laft. 

Another  advice,  near  a-kin  to  the  laft,  is,  do  as  much 
as  you  can  to  deferve  praife,  and  yet  avoid  as  much  as 
poflible  the  hearing  of  it.  This  is  but  another  view  ot  the 
fame  fubje£t ;  and  that  it  may  be  the  more  ufeful,  and  my 
intention  in  it  the  more  manifefl,  I  will  extend  it  both  to 
praife  and  difpraife.  When  you  come  into  public  life, 
and  become  the  objects  of  general  attention,  not  only  guard 
againft  fifhing  for  applaufe,  and  being  inquifitive  after 
what  people  think  or  fay  of  you,  but  avoid  knowing  it  as 
much  as  you  decently  can.  My  reafon  for  this  is,  that 
whether  you  will  or  not,  you  will  hear  as  much  of  theflan- 
ders  of  your  enemies  as  you  will  bear  with  patience,  and 
as  much  of  the  flattery  of  your  friends,  or  interefted  per- 
fons,  as  you  will  bear  with  humility.  Therefore,  prepare 
yourfelf  for  both,  but  feek  for  neither.  Several  eminent 
authors,  as  you  doubtlefs  know,  have  given  it  as  an  ad- 
vice to  young  clergymen,  and  other  public  fpeakers, f 
get  a  friend  who  is  a  good  judge,  and  intreat  him  to  rr 
remarks  upon  their  compofition,  carriage,  deliver^ 
with  fidelity.  I  have  nothing  to  fay  againit  the  g 
of  the  advice  in  itfelf,  but  at  the  fame  time,  T 
great  conviction  of  the  neceflity  or  even  the  ' 
It  is  very  feldom  that  advice  is  afked  in  this 
with  a  view  to  obtain  a  compliment  ;  and 
that  it  is  given  with  fufficient  freedom  an 
any  man  has  humility  and  felf-denial  • 
know  his  own  faults,  there  will  be  1" 
covering  them.  Or  if  we  could  '" 
iiculty  to  himfelf,  his  enemies  or 
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pie,  though  they  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  will 
Supply  the  defect.  Perhaps  you  will  think,  that  in  the 
flridtures  of  malice  and  envy,  there  is  generally  an  acri- 
mony that  has  no  great  tendency  to  reform  ;  like  a  rully 
knife,  which  makes  a  very  painful  wound,  though  not  ve- 
ry deep.  I  agree  to  this  fully,  and  yet  affirm,  that  there 
fo  much  the  more  virtue,  fo  much  the  more  wifdom,  and 
perhaps  I  may  add,  fo  much  the  more  pleafure  in  making 
this  ufe  of  them. 

I  conclude  this  part  of  my  fubject,  with  advifing  you  to 
maintain  a  friendfhip  with  one  another,  and  to  carry  the 
intimacies  of  early  life  through  the  whole  of  it.  To  this 
I  add,  that  you  ought  to  defire  and  cultivate  the  corres- 
pondence of  men  of  piety  and  learning.  Man  made  for 
Society,  derives  his  chief  advantages  of  every  kind,  from 
the  united  efforts  of  many  confpiring  to  the  fame  end. — 
As  to  piety,  nothing  is  more  effential  to  it,  than  focial 
communication.  It  properly  confifts  in  the  fupreme  love 
of  God,  and  fervent  charity  to  all  men.  The  Chriftian 
alfo  hath  need  of  the  affiflance  of  others  in  his  paffage 
through  this  world,  where  he  has  fo  much  oppofition  to 
encounter.  Thofe  whodeferve  this  character,  are  Said,  to 
be  pilgrims  and  ftrangers  in  the  earth.  Therefore  they 
ought  to  keep  together,  left  they  lofe  their  way.  They 
comfort  each  other  in  diftrefs,  they  afiifl  each  other  in 
doubts  and  difficulty,  they  embolden  each  other  by  their 
example,  and  they  afiifl  each  other  by  their  prayers. 

This  is  no  lefs  the  cafe  in  refpec~t  to  literature.  It  has 
been  obferved,  that  great  and  eminent  men  have  gene- 
rally, in  every  nation,  appeared  in  cluflers.  The  reafon 
of  this  probably  is,  that  their  fociety  and  mutual  inter- 
courfe  greatly  adds  to  their  improvement,  and  gives  force 
and  vigor  to  the  talents  which  they  may  Severally  pofTefs. 
Nothing  is  fo  powerful  an  incitement  to  diligence,  or  fo 
kindles  the  bed  fort  of  ambition,  as  the  friendfhip,  advice, 
and  affiflance  of  men  of  learning  and  worth.  The  appro- 
bation of  one  fuch,  is  of  more  value  to  a  noble  mind,  than 
peals  of  applaufe  from  an  undifcerning  multitude.  Be- 
ficles,  the  affiflance  which  men  of  letters  give  to  each  other, 
U  really  necefTary  in  the  execution  of  particular  works  of 
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great  compafs  and  utility.  If  it  is  by  the  labors  of  prece- 
ding ages,  that  it  is  now  poflible  in  one  life  to  attain  to  fuch 
a  degree  of  knowledge  as  we  have  fometimes  feen,  fo  it 
is  by  the  concurrence  of  many  friends  lending  their  afiii- 
tance,  that  one  man  has  been  fometimes  able  to  prefent  to 
the  public,  a  fyftem  of  fcience,  which,  without  that  aid, 
he  alone  would  have  in  vain  attempted  to  bring  to  perfec- 
tion. There  is  no  circumilance  which  throws  this 
new  country  fo  far  back  in  point  of  fcience,  as  the  want 
ef  public  libraries,  where  thorough  refearches  might  be 
made,  and  the  fmall  number  of  learned  men  to  affilt  in 
making  refearches  practicable,  eafy  or  complete. 

III.  The  laft  head  on  which  I  promifed  to  give  you  my 
advice,  was  prudence  in  your  communication  with  the 
world  in  general,  your  outward  provifion  and  other  cir- 
cumllances  that  conduce  to  the  happinefs  and  comfort  of 
life.  On  this  fubjeft,  I  begin  with  what  I  have  often  re- 
commended to  you,  frugality  in  the  management  of  your 
affairs,  order  and  exactnefs  in  your  drefs,  furniture,  books, 
and  keeping  of  accompts.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
my  mind  than  to  recommend  the  temper  or  conduct  of 
avaricious  men,  whofe  fordid  fouls  have  no  higher  ambi- 
tion, and  indeed,  hardly  any  other  defire  than  that  of  get- 
ting pelf.  This  is  not  only  unbecoming  a  gentleman  and 
a  fcholar,  but,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  inconfiftent  with 
the  character.  I  never  knew  an  inftance  of  a  perfon  in 
whom  this  difpofition  took  place  in  early  life,  that  could 
apply  to  ftudy,  or  that  became  eminent  in  any  thing  that 
was  good.  The  oppofite  vice  is  the  common  fault  of  youth, 
and  it  is  againlt  this  I  would  caution  you.  The  frugality 
I  would  recommend,  is  that  of  an  independent  mind, 
that  fears  and  fcorns  fubjection  to  others,  and  remembers 
the  juft  faying  of  Solomon,  that  the  borrower  is  servant  to 
the  lender.  That  frugality  which  arifes  from  order  and 
ceconomy,  is  not  only  confident  with,  but  it  is  the  parent 
of  liberality  of  fentiment  and  generofity  of  conduct.  It 
is  indeed  the  fource  of  beneficence,  for  no  man  can  bellow 
out  of  an  empty  purfe.  On  the  other  hand,  covetoufnefs 
and  profufiori  are  by  no  means  repugnant  to  each  other  ; 
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and  indeed  they  are  more  frequently  joined  than  many 
apprehend.  The  flricture  of  Salluft  in  the  character  of 
Catalme,  afieni  appetens,  sui  profusus,  has  been  often  ci- 
ted, and  may  generally  be  applied  to  loofe  and  profligate 
livers.  I  hope  therefore  you  will  learn  betimes  to  diftin- 
guifh  between  the  virtue  and  the  vice,  and  to  adhere  to 
the  one  as  much  as  you  defpife  the  other. 

I  will  make  an  obfervation  here,  which  may  be  applied 
not  only  to  the  difiinction  of  character  in  this  inftance,  but 
in  almoft  every,  other  that  has  been,  or  fhall  be  mentioned. 
It  will  be  much  your  intereft,  if  you  learn  betimes  to 
make  not  a  hafty  but  a  deliberate  and  candid  judgment, 
when  you  infer  character  from  appearances.  The  habits 
©f  life  which  men  contract,  give  a  bias  to  their  opinions 
and  even  a  tincture  to  their  converfation  and  phrafeoiogy. 
Perlbns  inclined  to  levity  and  diffipation,  will  often  afcribe 
to  covetouihefs,  what  arifes  from  very  different  caufes.  I 
have  known,  even  in  youth,  a  perfon  declining  to  en- 
gage in  a  party  of  pleafure,  ace u fed  by  his  companions  as 
mean  and  fneaking,  and  afraid  of  his  purfe,  when,  in  rea- 
lity, it  was  not  that  he  loved  money  more,  but  pleaiure 
lefs.  It  may  fometimes  happen,  that  a  perfon  of  principle 
will  fee  it  proper  to  decline  meetings  of  feftivity,  though 
not  directly  finful,  as  an  unneceflary  wafte  of  time,  or 
from  fome  other  circumftance  to  him  dangerous  and  en- 
fnaring.  I  have  alfo  feen  perfons  more  advanced  in  years, 
who  from  a  habit,  perhaps  a  neceffary  habit  of  flrict  tem- 
perance, and  retired  manner  of  life,  were  very  fparing  of 
perfonal  expence,  and  even  not  much  difpofed  to  focial 
intercourfe,  and  therefore  called  clofe  or  covetous,  and 
yet  when  applied  to,  for  pious  or  charitable  purpofes, 
would  be  much  more  liberal  than  others  of  an  oppofite  turn 
of  mind.  Obfervations  perfectly  fimilar  might  be  made 
upon  the  oppofite  character  of  liberality.  It  is  not  every 
kind  of  opennefs  of  heart  that  indicates  profufion.  We 
are  told  by  Solomon,  Prov.  xi.  25.  "  That  the  liberal 
"  foul  fhall  be  made  fat,'^  and  by  the  prophet  Ifaiah,  I  fa. 
xxxii.  8.  "  That  the  liberal  defireth  liberal  things,  and 
•*  by  liberal  things  he  (hall  be  eiialbliihed."  From  thele 
contrafled  remarks,  1  infer,  that  as  it  is  feldom  neceflary 
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to  judge  peremptorily  of  others,  fo  forbearance  and  the 
moll  charitable  allowance,  is  both  our  duty  and  ttitereft. 

In  the  next  place,  I  recommend  to  you,  humility  of 
heart  and  meeknefs  of  carriage.  I  confider  in  this  place, 
the  grace  of  humility  as  a  virtue  efpecially  ferviceable  to 
your  earthly  comfort.  I  confider  and  mean  to  treat  it  as 
a  maxim  of  worldly  prudence.  The  fcripture  feems  to 
point  it  out  as  peculiarly  neceffary  for  this  purpofe,  and 
to  annex  the  promife  of  earthly  happinefs  to  the  practice 
of  it :  Matth.  v.  5.  "  Bleffed  are  the  meek,"  fays  our  Sa- 
viour, "for  they  mall  inherit  the  earth."  I  would  un- 
derhand him  as  faying,  every  good  man  fhall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  thofe  who  excel  in  meeknefs,  fliall 
of  all  others  have  comfort  on  earth.  In  many  different 
views,  we  may  fee  the  propriety  of  this  connexion.  No- 
thing is  more  offenfive  to  others,  than  a  proud,  affuming 
manner.  It  not  only  magnifies  every  fault,  but  vitiates 
even  good  conduct.  It  is  not  only  odious  to  virtuous  per- 
fons,  but  it  is  equally,  if  not  more  fo,  to  thofe  who  are 
without  principle.  Some  vices  recommend  a  man  to  the 
vicious  in  the  fame  line,  as  one  drunkard  is  pleafed  with 
the  fight  of  another  ;  but  nothing  is  fo  hateful  to  a  proud 
man,  as  another  of  the  fame  character,  nor  is  offence 
fooner  given  or  taken  than  between  thofe,  who  in  this  re- 
fpec\  perfectly  refemble  one  another.  This  vice  is  not 
only  odious  to  perfons  of  underftanding  and  reflection, 
but  to  the  moll  ignorant,  being  as  eafily  perceived  as  it  is 
univerfally  hated. 

The  moral  virtue  of  meeknefs  and  condefcenfion,  is 
the  belt  ground  work  even  of  worldly  politenefs,  and 
prepares  a  man  to  receive  that  polifli,  which  makes  his 
behaviour  generally  agreeable,  and  fits  him  for  intercourfe 
with  perfons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life.  The  fame  vir- 
tue, by  the  compofure  and  felf-command  that  accompa- 
nies it,  enables  a  man  to  manage  his  affairs  to  advantage, 
in  whatever  calling  he  may  be  engaged,  or  in  whatever 
ilation  he  may  be  placed.  A  good  fhopkeeper  is  com- 
monly remarkable  for  this  quality.  People  love  to  go- 
where  they  meet  with  good  words  and  gentle  treatment ; 
whereas  the  peeviih  and  petulant  may  be  faid  to  have  a 
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repelling  quality  about  them,  that  will  not  fuffer  any  bo- 
dy to  approach  them. 

To  complete  the  whole,  meeknefs  of  fpirit  is  as  ufeful 
to  a  man's  felf,  as  meeknefs  of  carriage  is  acceptable  to 
others.  The  meek  fuffer  much  lefs  from  the  unavoidable 
evils  of  life,  than  thole  of  a  contrary  difpotition.  Many 
crofs  accidents  of  the  lefs  important  kind,  are  in  a  manner 
annihilated  when  they  are  borne  with  calnmefs.  The 
injury  they  do  us,  is  not  owing  half  fo  much  to  their 
weight  or  fcverity,  as  to  the  irritability  of  their  own  minds. 
It  is  evident  that  the  fame  difpofition  mult  greatly  allevi- 
ate calamities  of  a  heavier  kind  ;  and  from  analogy  you 
may  perceive,  that  as  it  mitigates  the  forrows,  it  multiplies 
and  adds  to  the  fweetnefs  of  the  comforts  of  life.  A  mo- 
derate portion,  gives  greater  fatisfacYion  to  the  humble  and 
thankful,  than  the  moft  ample  poffeflions  to  the  proud 
and  impatient. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  above  virtue,  is  the  government 
of  your  pafiions,  and  therefore  of  this  I  fhall  fay  but  little* 
Every  one  mull  be  fenfible  how  important  it  is,  both  for 
the  iuccefs  of  your  worldly  callings,  and  your  ufefulnefs 
in  public  life,  to  have  your  paffions  in  due  fubjeclion. 
Xvlen  of  furious  and  ungoverned  tempers,  prone  to  excefs 
in  attachment  and  refentment,  either  as  to  perfons  or 
things,  are  feldom  fuccefsful  in  their  purfuits,  or  refpecled 
and  ufeful  in  their  ftations.  Perfons  of  ungoverned  paf- 
fions, are  almoit  always  fickle  and  changeable  in  their 
meaibres,  which  is  of  all  things  the  moll  fatal  to  important 
undertakings.  Thefe  generally  require  time  and  patience 
to  bring  them  to  perfection.  As  to  public  and  political 
life  in  particular,  the  neceffky  of  felf  government  is  fo 
grear,  and  fo  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  it  is  ufual  to 
impute  it  in  eminent  men,  not  to  principle,  but  to  ad- 
dreis  and  policy.  It  is  commonly  laid,  that  politicians 
have  no  paffions.  Without  inquiring  into  this,  I  fhali 
only  fay,  that  whatever  truth  may  be  in  it,  is  flill  in  favor 
of  my  argument.  The  hypocrify  does  honor  to  the  vir- 
tue. If  the  appearance  be  fo  neceffary  or  fo  ufeful,  what 
Sftuft  be  the  value  of  the  reality  ? 
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I  will  here  take  an  opportunity  of  confuting,  or  at  leaft 
correcting  a  common  laying  or  proverbial  fentiment, 
many  of  which  indeed  that  obtain  belief  in  a  blinded 
world,  are  nothing  but  falfe  colouring  and  deception.  It 
is  ufual  to  fay,  in  defence  of  fudden  and  violent  pafTion^ 
that  it  is  better  to  fpeak  freely  and  openly,  than  to  harbor 
and  cover  fecret  heart  malice.  Perhaps  I  might  ad- 
mit that  this  would  be  true,  if  the  inward  rage  were  to  be 
as  violent,  and  continue  as  long,  and  return  as  often,  as 
indulged  paflion.  Every  perfon  muft  agree,  that  where- 
ver there  is  a  deep  and  lading  hatred,  that  never  forgets 
nor  forgives,  but  waits  for  the  opportunity  of  vengeance, 
it  deferves  to  be  confidered  as  a  temper  truly  infernal. 
But  in  mod  inftances  of  offence  between  man  and  man, 
to  reftrain  the  tongue  is  the  way  to  govern  the  heart.  If 
you  do  not  make  mention  of  an  injury,  you  will  truly  and 
fpeedily  forgive  it,  and  perhaps  literally  forget  it.  Rage 
is  in  this  refpect  like  a  fire,  if  a  vent  is  given  to  it,  it  will 
increafe  and  fpread,  while  there  is  fuel  to  confume,  but 
if  you  can  confine  and  flifle  it,  you  will  completely  ex- 
tinguifh  it'. 

To  the  government  of  the  paffions  fucceeds  the  govern- 
ment of  the  tongue.  This  indeed  will  in  a  great  meafurej 
be  the  effect  of  the  former,  and  therefore  is  recommended 
by  all  the  fame  arguments,  yet  it  deferves  very  particu- 
lar attention,  feparately  as  a  maxim  of  prudence.  There 
are  great  indifcretions  in  fpeech,  that  do  not  arife  from 
paflion,  but  from  inattention  and  want  of  judgment  as  to 
the  propriety  of  time  and  place,  and  indeed  many  other 
fources.  I  would  therefore  earneftly  recommend  to  you* 
to  habituate  yourfelves  to  redraint  in  this  refpect,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  early  part  of  life.  "  Be  fwift  to  hear,''  fays 
St.  James,  u  and  flow  to  fpeak.''  Forwardnefs  in  fpeech 
is  always  thought  an  afluming  thing  in  youth,  and  in  pro- 
rniicuous  companions,  is  often  confidered  as  an  infult,  as 
well  as  an  indifcretion.  It  is  very  common  for  the  world 
in  general,  and  ftill  more  fo  for  men  of  judgment  and 
penetration,  to  form  an  opinion  of  a  character  on  the 
whole,  from  fome  one  circumftance,  and  I  think  there 
are  few  things  more  unfavorable  in  this  way  than  a  talka- 
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tive  difpofition.  If  the  firfltimel  am  in  company,  efpe- 
cially  with  a  young  man,  he  talks  inceffantly  and  takes 
the  whole  converfation  tohimfelf,  I  mail  hardly  be  brought 
to  have  a  good  opinion  of  him,  whether  what  he  fays  be 
good  or  evil,  fenfe  or  nonfenfe.  There  are  fome  perfons, 
who,  one  might  fay,  give  away  fo  much  wifdom  in  their 
fpeech,  that  they  leave  none  behind  to  govern  their  ac- 
tions. 

But  the  chief  danger  of  an  ungoverned  tongue,  is,  that 
it  kindles  the  fire  of  contention  among  others,  and  makes 
enemies  to  a  man's  felf.  Solomon  fays,  "  Where  no  tale- 
*■  bearer  is,  the  ftrife  ceafeth."  A  little  experience  will 
fhew  you,  how  unfafe  it  is  to  ufe  much  freedom  in  fpeech 
with  abfent  perfons.  In  that  cafe  you  put  yourfelf  whol- 
ly in  the  power  of  thofe  that  hear  you,  and  are  in  danger, 
not  only  from  their  treachery  or  malice,  but  from  their 
miftakes,  ignorance  and  imprudence.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  too  rigid  to  fay,  that  you  ought  never  to  fpeak  to  a 
man's  prejudice  in  his  abfence,  what  you  would  be  un- 
willing to  fay  in  his  prefence.  Some  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  might  eafily  be  conceived.  But  both  prudence  and 
candor  require  that  you  mould  be  very  referved  in  this  re- 
fpecl,  and  either  adhere  ftridtiy  to  the  rule,  or  be  fure 
that  good  reafons  will  jollify  a  departure  from  it. 

This  will  be  a  very  proper  place  to  give  you  fome  di- 
rections, as  to  the  mod  proper  conduct,  when  you  fuffer 
from  the  tongues  of  others.  Many  and  grievous  are  the 
complaints  of  what  men  fuffer  from  the  envenomed  fhafts 
of  envy  and  malice.  And  there  certainly  is  a  ftrong  dif- 
pofition in  fome  to  invent,  and  in  many  to  believe  flan- 
derous  falfehoods.  The  prevalence  of  party,  in  religion 
or  politics,  never  fails  to  produce  a  plentiful  crop  of  this 
poifonous  weed.  One  of  the  mo  ft  important  rules  upon 
this  fubject  is,  that  when  an  accufation  is  in  any  degree 
well-founded,  or  fufpicious  appearances  have  given  any 
occafion  for  it,  the  firft  duty  is  to  reform  what  is  really 
wrong,  and  keep  at  a  dillance  from  the  difputed  limit. 

This  will  bring  ooocl  out  of  evil,  and  turn  an  injury 
into  a  benefit.  But  in  cafes,  as  it  may  often  happen, 
when  the  flander  is  perfectly  groundlefs,  I  hold  it  to  be 
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in  general  the  bed  way  wholly  to  defpife  it.  Time  and 
the  power  of  truth,  will  of  themfelves  do  judice  in  almoll 
every  cafe  of  this  kind;  but  if  you  mew  an  impatience  unr 
der  it,  a  difpofition  to  refent  it,  or  a  folicitude  to  refute  it, 
the  far  greateft  part  of  mankind  will  believe  it  not  the  lefs, 
but  the  more.  If  dander  were  a  plant  or  an  animal,  I 
Would  fay  it  was  of  a  very  ftrange  nature,  for  that  it  would 
very  eafily  die,  but  could  not  eafily  be  killed.  It  difco- 
vers  a  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  a  confcious  dignity,  to  de- 
fpife flanders,  which  of  itfelf  commands  refpect ;  whereas 
to  be  either  offended  or  didreffed  by  them,  mews  a  weak- 
nefs  not  amiable,  whether  the  accufation  be  true  or  falfe. 

This  rule  I  do  not  fay  is  wholly  without  exception. 
There  may  be  cafes  where  vindications  may  be  neceffary 
and  effectual,  but  they  are  not  many.  And  I  think  I  have 
feen  in  the  courfe  of  my  life,  reafon  to  make  the  following 
didinction.  If  the  accufation  or  dander  be  fpecial,  and  re- 
late to  a  particular  fact,  fixed  by  time,  place  and  other 
circumdances,  and  if  it  be  either  wholly  falfe,  or  effential- 
ly  miitaken  in  its  nature  and  tendency,  the  matter  may 
be  explained,  and  judice  may  be  done.  But  if  it  be  a  ge- 
neral character,  that  happens  to  be  imputed  to  a  man,  he 
ought  to  attempt  no  refutation  of  it,  but  by  conduct :  the 
more  he  complains  of  it,  the  more  he  fpeaks  of  it,  the  more 
he  denies  it,  it  will  be  the  more  believed.  For  example, 
if  it  be  affirmed  that  a  man  fpoke  profanely  in  a  certain 
company,  at  a  certain  place  and  time,  when  he  was  not 
prefent  at  all,  it  may  be  eafily  and  completely  refuted  ; 
but  if  he  is  accufed  of  being  proud,  contentious,  covetous, 
or  deceitful,  although  thefe  accuiations  are  pretended  to  be 
fupportedby  a  train  of  facts,  it  is  better  to  let  them  wholly 
alone,  and  differ  his  conduct  to  fpeak  for  itfelf.  There 
are  indances  in  hidory,  of  accuiations  brought  with  much 
plaufibility,  and  urged  with  great  vehemence,  which  yet 
have  been  either  from  the  beginning  dilbelieved,  or  by 
time  confuted  ;  which  occafioned  the  Latin  proverb,  Mag- 
na est  Veritas  et  pravalcbit. 

All  the  above-mentioned  particulars  may  be  faid  to  be 
the  happy  effects  of  wifdom  and  benevolence  united  ;  or 
gather,  perhaps,  in  the  light  in  which  they  have  been  da- 
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ted  to  you,  they  are  chiefly  the  proper  fruits  of  that  wif- 
dorn  which  is  "  profitable  to  direct."  But  I  mull  add 
another  advice,  which  is  the  immediate  effect  of  benevo- 
lence and  good-will ;  that  is,  be  ready  to  affift  others,  and 
do  good  as  you  have  opportunity.  As  every  thing  is  lia- 
ble to  be  abufcd,  fometimes  the  maxims  of  prudence  take 
a  wrong  direction,  and  dole  the  heart  againft  impreflions 
of  fympathy  and  tendernefs  towards  others  in  cliflrefs. 
Sometimes  indeed,  the  coolnefs  and  compofure  of  fpirit, 
and  that  felf-command,  which  is  the  effect  of  reflection 
and  experience,  is  miftaken  for  a  callous  and  unfeeling 
heart,  though  it  is  a  very  different  thing.  To  give  way 
to  the  agitation  of  paffion,  even  under  the  fineft  feelings, 
is  the  way  to  prevent,  inftead  of  promoting  ufefulnefs.  A 
parent  overwhelmed  with  furprife  and  anxiety,  at  a  ca- 
lamitous accident  that  has  befallen  a  child,  fhall  be  inca- 
pable either  of  reflection  or  activity,  and  fhall  fometimes 
even  need  the  afliftance  which  he  ought  to  give.  But  in- 
dependently of  this,  there  are  certainly  fome  perfons  who 
contract  a  habit  of  indifference  as  to  the  wants  or  defires 
of  others,  and  are  not  willing  to  put  themfelves  to  any 
inconvenience,  unlefs  their  own  particular  concerns  may 
be  promoted  at  the  fame  time. 

In  oppofition  to  this,  1  mean  to  recommend  to  you  a 
difpofition  to  oblige,  not  merely  by  civil  expreffions,  and 
an  affable  deportment,  but  by  taking  a  real  intereft  in  the 
affairs  of  others.  Be  not  unwilling  to  lend  your  advice, 
your  afliftance,  your  intereft,  to  thofe  that  need  them. 
Thofe  who  cannot  fpare  pecuniary  affiftance,  way  do  ma- 
ny acts  of  valuable  friend  (hi  p.  Let  every  neighbor  per- 
ceive that  you  are  not  ready  to  quarrel  needlefsly,  nor  in- 
fill pertinaciouily  on  trifles  ;  and  if  you  live  to  obtain  cre- 
dit and  influence,  let  them  be  employed  to  affift  the  de- 
ferving  of  every  clafs.  If  you  undertake  to  do  the  bufmefs 
of  others,  attend  to  it  with  the  fame  fidelity,  and  if  podi- 
ble,  with  greater  punctuality  than  you  would  to  your  own. 
Some  are  ready  to  excufe  or  juftify  a  contrary  conduct,  by 
complaining  of  the  ingratitude  or  injuilice  of  mankind. 
But  in  my  opinion,  thefe  complaints  are  contrary  to 
truth  and  experience.     There  may  be  many   particular 
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psrfonsboth  ungrateful  and  unjuft  ;  but  in  the  world  in 
general,  there  will  be  found  a  cleamefs  of  difcernment, 
and  an  exactnefs  of  retribution.  Our  Saviour  tells  us, 
with  refpect  to  one  fault,  that  of  rafli  judging,  what  is 
equally  true  as  to  injuries  of  every  kind,  "  with  what  mea- 
"  iure  ye  mete,  it  fhall  be  meafured  to  you  again  ;  good 
"  meafure,  preflfed  down,  and  fhaken  together,  and  run- 
w  ning  over,  fhall  men  give  into  your  bofom."  Luke  vi.  38. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  may  and  ought  to  be  underftood 
both  ways.  As  the  churlilh  Nabal  generally  meets  with  his 
match,  lb  perfons  of  a  humane  and  friendly  difpofition 
fhall  reap  the  fruits  of  it  to  them  or  theirs.  The  truth  is, 
the  difpofition  itfelf  is  not  in  its  perfection,  but  when  there 
is  no  regard  to  an  immediate  return.  If  you  give,  looking 
for  a  fpeedy  recompenfe,  it  is  not  giving,  but  felling.  You 
may,  however,  fafely  trufl  to  the  promife  of  God  :  •'  Cafe 
"  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  fhalt  find  it  after  ma- 
"  ny  days."  Eccl.  xi.    1. 

I  have  known  many  inftances  of  kindneffes  that  were 
both  remembered  and  requited,  after  they  had  been  long 
forgotten  by  him  who  bellowed  them.  Nay,  fometimes 
they  may  be  repaid  in  another  generation.  It  is  no  in- 
confiderable  legacy  for  a  man  to  leave  to  his  children,  that 
he  had  always  been  a  friend  to  others,  and  never  refufed 
his  affiftance  to  thofe  who  ilood  in  need  of  it. 

It  will  not  be  an  improper  place  here  to  introduce  a 
few  words  upon  a  fubject,  which  has  been  often  handled  by 
writers  of  the  firfi:  clals  :  I  mean  private  friendship.  Some 
writers  againlt  religion,  have  actually  made  it  an  objection 
againft  Chriltianity,  that  it  does  not  recommend  private 
friendfhip,  or  the  love  of  our  country.  If  this  were  true, 
it  would  be  no  fault,  becaufe  the  univerfal  benevolence 
recommended  by  the  gofpel,  includes  all  private  affec- 
tions, when  they  are  confiftent  with  it,  and  is  far  iupe- 
rior  to  them  when  they  are  contrary  to  it.  But  in  fact,, 
the  inftances  of  private  friendfhip  mentioned  and  alluded 
to  in  fcripture,  are  a  fufficient  recommendation  of  it ; 
and  even  our  blefled  Saviour  himfelf  is  faid  to  have  dii- 
tinguifhed  the  youngeft  of  his  difciples  with  particular  af- 
fection.    I  will   therefore  obferve,    with  moll  authors, 
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that  there  is  no  true  friendlhip,  but  what  is  founded  upon 
virtuous  principles,  and  directed  to  virtuous  purpofes. 
To  love  a  perfon  who  is  not  worthy  of  love,  is  not  a  vir- 
tue, but  an  error.  Neither  is  there  any  dependance  to  be 
placed  in  trying  cafes,  upon  perfons  unprincipled  at  bot- 
tom. There  never  was  a  true  friend,  who  was  not  an 
honeft  man.  But  befides  this  important  truth,  it  is  fur- 
ther to  be  obferved,  that  there  is  a  fpecies  of  friendfhip 
which  is  neither  founded  on  virtue  nor  vice,  but  mere 
weaknefs  of  mind.  Some  perfons,  having  no  refources  in 
themfelves,  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  other, 
upon  whom  they  may  lean,  and  without  whom  they  feem 
as  if  they  could  neither  think,  ad,  nor  even  exift.  This 
fort  of  friendfhip  is  to  be  feen  particularly  in  princes  and 
perfons  of  high  rank,  and  is  generally  called  favoritifm  ; 
but  the  fame  thing  may  be  obferved  in  all  ranks,  though, 
in  the  lower,  it  is  not  fo  confpicuous.  We  may  fay  of  it, 
that  it  is  like  fome  of  thofe  plants  that  are  falfe  and  i'puri- 
ous  in  their  kind,  which  have  fome  of  the  appearances, 
but  want  the  moft  valuable  and  effential  qualities  of  thofe 
that  are  genuine.  Such  friendfhips  are  commonly  con- 
tracted by  caprice  or  accident,  and  uncertain  in  their 
duration,  being  liable  to  be  diffolved  by  the  fame  means. 
Valuable  friendfhip  is  the  refult  of  judgment  as  well  as 
affeftion  ;  it  is  one  of  the  greatelt  comforts  of  life  as  well 
as  one  of  the  greatefl  ornaments  to  human  nature,  and 
its  genuinenefs  may  be  difcerned  by  the  following  mark  : 
that  though  it  is  particular,  it  is  not  exclufive.  When 
there  is  a  great,  but  virtuous  attachment  to  a  perfon  who 
deferves  it,  it  will  make  a  man  not  lefs,  but  more  friendly 
to  all  others,  as  opportunity  or  circumilances  (hail  call 
him  to  ferve  them. 

You  will  perhaps  be  furprifed  that  as  I  have  fo  often 
exprelfed  a  delire  of  your  being  accomplifhed  in  every  re- 
fpect,  that  I  have  heretofore  faid  nothing  or  but  little  on 
that  politenefs  and  grace  in  behaviour,  which  is  h  much 
talked  of,  and  which,  in  fome  late  writings,  has  been  fo 
highly  extolled.  What  has  been  already  explained  to 
you,  I  hope  will  lay  the  foundation  for  the  mod  folic!, 
valuable  and  durable  politenefs.     Think  of  others  as  rea- 
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foil  and  religion  require  you,  and  treat  them  as  it  is  your 
duty  to  do,  and  you  will  not  be  far  from  a  well-polifhed  be- 
haviour. As  to  any  thing  further,  that  is  external  in  mode 
and  propriety  of  carriage,  it  can  never  be  learned  but  by 
intercourfe  with  the  bell  company.  As  to  the  writings 
above  referred  to,  the  chief  of  which  are  Rochsfoucault's 
Maxims,  and  Cheflerfield's  Letters.  I  think  of  them  as 
of  many  other  free  writings,  that  when  viewed  properly, 
that  may  be  as  ufeful,  as  by  being  viewed  otherwife,  they 
are  generally  pernicious.  They  contain  adigeiled  fyftem 
of  hypocrify,  and  betray  fuch  pride  and  felf-fufficiency, 
and  fuch  hatred  or  contempt  of  mankind,  as  may  well 
be  an  antidote  againfi:  the  poifon  which  they  mean  to  con- 
vey. Nay,  one  would  think  the  publication  of  fuch  fen- 
timentsis  ridiculous,  becaufe  it  is  tellingyou  that  they  de- 
fire  to  be  polite,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  this  politenefs 
confifts  in  taking  you  by  the  weak  fide,  and  difplaying 
their  own  addrefs  by  over-reaching  yours. 

I  mull  alfo  obferve,  that  fuch  writers  give  in  general, 
a  very  unjufl  as  well  as  difhonorable  view  of  nature  and 
mankind.     I  remember,  indeed,  Dean  Swift  fays, 
u  As  Rochefoucault  his  maxims  drew 
"  From  nature,  I  believe  them  true.'' 

What  mud  I  fay  to  this  ?  Shall  I  fay  that  he  did  not 
draw  his  maxims  from  nature  ?  I  will  not,  becaufe  I  think 
he  did.  Am  I  obliged  then  to  admit  them  to  be  true  ? 
By  no  means.  It  is  nature,  but  it  is  jufl:  fuch  a  view  of 
nature,  as  a  man  without  principle  muft  take.  It  is 
in  himfelf,  that  all  the  error  and  exaggeration  is  to  be 
found. 

Thofe  who  difcover  an  univerfal  jealoufy,  and  indifcri- 
minate  contempt  for  mankind  in  general,  give  very  lit- 
tle reafon  to  think  well  of  themfelves.  Probably  men  are 
neither  fo  good  as  they  pretend,  nor  fo  bad  as  they  are  of. 
ten  thought  to  be.  At  any  rate,  candour  in  fentiment  as 
well  as  conduct,  as  it  is  an  important  duty  of  religion,  fo 
it  is  a  wife  maxim  for  the  conduct  of  life  ;  and  I  believe 
thefe  two  things  are  very  feldom  if  ever  found  either  fe- 
parate  from,  or  eppofed  to  each  other. 
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The  laft  advice  that  I  (hall  offer  you,  is  to  preferve  a 
facrecl  and  inviolable  regard  tofincerity  and  truth.  Thofe 
who  have  received  their  education  here,  or  at  feafl  who 
have  completed  it,  mull  know  how  mucli  pains  have  been 
taken  to  eftablifh  the  univerfal  and  unalterable  obligation 
of  truth.  This  is  not  however  mentioned  now  to  intro- 
duce the  general  fubject,  or  to  mew  the  guilt,  folly  and 
danger  of  deliberate  interefted  falfhood,  but  to  warn  you 
againft  the  fmaller  breaches  of  truth  now  fo  very  common, 
fuch  as  want  of  punctuality  in  appointments,  breach  of 
promife  in  fmall  matters,  officious  falfhoods,  that  is,  de- 
ceiving children,  fick  perfonsor  others  for  their  good  ;  jo- 
cular deceptions,  which  are  not  intended  to  continue 
long,  or  be  materially  hurtful  to  others.  Not  one  of  thefe 
is  without  fin  before  God,  and  they  are  much  more  hurt- 
ful than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  So  very  facred  a  thing 
indeed  is  truth,  that  the  very  fhadow  of  departure  from  it 
is  to  be  avoided.  Suppofe  a  man  only  to  exprefs  his  pre- 
fent  purpofe  as  to  futurity,  for  example,  to  fay  he  will  go 
to  fuch  a  place  to-morrow,  though  there  is  no  proper  obli- 
gation given,  nor  any  right  to  require  performance,  yet 
if  he  does  fo  foften,  he  will  acquire  the  character  of  levity 
and  unfteadinefs,  which  will  operate  much  to  his  difad- 
vantage.  Let  me  therefore  recommend  to  you  a  flrict, 
univerfal  and  fcrupulous  regard  to  truth — It  wi.ll  give  dig- 
nity to  your  character — it  will  put  order  into  your  affairs  ; 
it  will  excite  the  moft  unbounded  confidence,  fo  that 
whether  your  view  be  your  own  intereft,  or  the  fervice  of 
others,  it  promifes  you  the  mod  affured  fuccefs.  I  am  al- 
io perfuaded,  that  there  is  no  virtue  that  has  a  more  pow- 
erful influence  upon  every  other,  and  certainly,  there  is 
none  by  which  you  can  draw  nearer  to  God  himfelf,  whofe 
diltlnouifhing  character  is,  that  he  will  not,  and  he  can- 
not lie. 
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teing  an  attempt  to  shoxv,  that  contributing  to  the  support  of 
a  public  theatre,   is  inconsistent  xuith   the  character   of  a 

Christian. 


THE  reader  will  probably  conjecture,  and  therefore 
I  do  readily  acknowledge,  that  what  gave  occafion 
both  to  the  writing,  and  publilhing  the  enfuing  treatife, 
was  the  new  tragedy  of  Douglas,  lately  acted  in  the 
theatre  at  Edinburgh.  This,  univerfal  uncontradicted 
fame  fays,  is  the  work  of  a  minifter  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  One  of  that  character  and  office  employing 
his  time  in  writing  for  the  ftage,  every  one  will  allow, 
is  a  very  new  and  extraordinary  event.  In  one  refpect 
neither  author  nor  actors  have  fuffered  any  thing  from 
this  circumflance  :  for  doubtlefs,  it  contributed  its  fhare 
in  procuring  that  run  upon  the  representation,  which 
continued  for  feveral  days.  Natural  curiofity  prompted 
many  to  make  trial,  whether  there  was  any  difference 
Vol.   III.  Q, 
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between  a  play  written  by  a  clergyman,  and  one  of  ano- 
ther author.  And  a  concern  of  the  fate  of  fuch  a  perfoii 
excited  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  friends,  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  procure  a  full  houfe,  that  the  bold  adventurer 
might  be  treated  with  refpect  and  honor. 

Some  refolutions  of  the  prelbytery  of  Edinburgh  feem 
to  threaten,  that  public  notice  will  be  taken  of  this  author 
and  his  affociates  by  their  fuperiors  in  the  church. 
Whether  this  will  be  carried  on,  and  if  it  be,  whether 
they  wilt  be  approved  or  cenfured ;  and  if  the  laft,  to 
what  degree,  I  pretend  not  to  foretel.  But  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  it  rrth  been,  and  will  be,  the  fubject  of 
much  thought  and  converfation  among  the  laity  of  all 
ranks,  and  that  it  muft  have  a  very  great  influence  upon 
the  ftate  of  religion  among  us,  in  this  part  of  the  nation. 
That  this  influence  will  be  for  the  better,  though  I  refolve 
to  examine  the  fubject  with  all  impartiality,  I  confefs,  I 
fee  little  ground  to  hope.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  will  be  condemned  by  the  great  plurality  of  thofe  who 
go  by  the  appellation  of  the  ftricter  fort.  With  them,  it 
will  bring  a  great  reproach  upon  the  church  of  Scotland, 
as  containing  one  minifler  who  writes  for  the  ftage,  and 
many  who  think  it  no  crime  to  attend  the  reprefentation. 
It  is  true,  no  other  confequences  are  to  be  apprehended 
from  their  difpleafure,  than  the  weakeft  of  them  being 
provoked  to  unchriflian  refentment,  or  tempted  to  draw 
ra-fh  and  general  conclufions  from  the  conduct  of  a  few  to 
the  character  of  the  whole,  or  perhaps  fome  of  them  fepa- 
rating  from  the  eftabliftied  church,  none  of  which  effects 
<tf  late  have  been  much  either  feared  or  fhunned.  Howe- 
ver, even  on  this  account,  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  either 
that  ft  had  never  happened,  or  that  it  could  be  fhewn,  to 
the  conviction  of  unprejudiced  minds,  that  it  was  a  jufl 
and  commendable  action. 

But,  to  be  fure,  the  chief  danger  is,  that  in  cafe  it 
"be  really  a  bad  thing,  it  muft  give  very  great  offence, 
in  the  Scripture  fenfe  o(  that  word,  to  thofe  who  are 
mod  apt  to  take  it,  viz,  foch  as-  have  leall  religion,  or 
none  at  all.  -An  offence  is  a  {tumbling-block  over  which 
lift  v/ea&aiid  unfteclfoft -are  in  danger  of  falling  ;  that  is 
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to  fay,  it  emboldens  them  to  commit,  and  hardens  them 
in  the  practice  of  fin.  Now,  if  the  dage  is  unlawful  or 
dangerous  to  a  Chridian,  thofe  who  are  by  inclination  fo 
addicted  to  it  that  it  is  already  difficult  to  convince  them 
of  their  error,  mud  be  greatly  confirmed  in  this  error,  by 
the  example  and  countenance  of  fuch  as  call  themfelves 
miniders  of  Chrift.  It  has  accordingly  already  occafi- 
oned  more  difcourfe  among  the  gay  part  of  the  world,  in 
defence  or  commendation  of  the  dage,  than  pad  perhaps 
for  fome  years  preceding  this  event. 

Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  feafonable  at  this  time, 
or  necefTary  for  the  public  good,  than  a  careful  and  accu- 
rate difcuffion  of  this  quedion,  whether  fupporting  and 
encouraging  dage-plays,  by  writing,  acting,  or  attending 
them,  is  confident,  or  inconfident,  with  the  character  of 
a  Chridian  ?  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  confine  the  inquiry  to 
this.  Whether  a  minifter  is  not  appearing  in  an  improper 
light,  and  mifapplying  his  time  and  talents  when  he  de« 
dicates  them  to  the  fervice  of  the  dage  ?  That  point  would 
probably  be  given  up  by  moll,  and  thofe  who  would  deny 
it  do  not  merit  a  confutation.  But  if  the  matter  is  relied 
here,  it  will  be  confidered  only  as  a  fmaller  mifdemea- 
nor,  and  though  treated,  or  even  condemned  as  fuch,  it 
will  dill  have  the  bad  effect  (upon  fuppofition  of  theatri- 
cal amufements  being  wrong  and  finful)  of  greatly  pro- 
moting them,  though  we  feem  to  be  already  as  much  gi- 
ven to  them  as  even  worldly  confiderations  will  allow. 

The  felf-denying  apologies  common  with  authors,  of 
their  being  fenfible  of  their  unfitnefs  for  the  tafk  they  un- 
dertake, their  doing  it  to  dir  up  a  better  hand,  and  fo  on, 
I  wholly  pafs,  having  never  read  any  of  them  with  appro- 
bation. Prudence  is  good,  and  I  would  not  willingly 
lofe  fight  of  it,  but  zeal  and  concern  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  faithfulnefs  to  the  fouls  of  others,  are  duties  equally 
necefTary  in  their  place,  but  much  more  rare.  How  far 
I  am  fenfible  of  my  own  unfitnefs  for  treating  this  fubject, 
and  of  the  reputation  that  is  rifked  by  attempting  it,  the 
world  is  not  obliged  to  believe  upon  my  own  tedirnony  ; 
but  in  whatever  degree  it  be,  it  is  greatly  overbalanced  at 
prefent,  by  a  view  of  the  declining  date  of  religion  a- 
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mong  us,  the  prevalence  of  national  fins,  and  the  danger 
of  defolating  judgments. 

It  is  fome  difcouragement  in  this  attempt,  that  it  is  ve- 
ry uncertain  whether  many  ofthofe,  for  whofe  fakes  it  is 
chiefly  intended,  and  who  (land  moil  in  need   of  informa- 
tion upon  thefubject,  will  take  the  pains  to  look  into  it. 
Such  a  levity  of  fpirit  prevails  in  this  age,  that  very  few 
perfons  offafhion  will  read   or  confider  any  thing  that  is 
written  in  a  grave  or  ferious  ftyle.     Whoever  will  lock  in- 
to the  monthly  catalogues   of  books,  publiihed  in  Britain 
for  fome  years  •  pail,   may   be  convinced  of  this   at   one 
glance.     What  an  immenfe  proportion  do  romances,  un- 
der the  titles  of  lives,  adventures,  memoirs,  hiftories,  &c. 
bear  to  any  other  fort  of  production  in  this   age  ?  Perhaps 
therefore  it  may  be  thought  that  it  would  have  been  more 
proper  to  have  gratified  the  public  tafte,  by  raifing  up  fome 
allegorical  ftructure,  and  handling  this  fubject  in  the  way 
of  wit  and  humor  ;  efpecially  as  it  feems  to  be  a  modern 
principle,  that  ridicule  is  the  teft   of  truth,  and  as   there 
feems  to  be  fo  large  a  fund  for  mirth,  in  the  character  of 
a  ftage-playing  prieft.     But,  though  I  deny  not  the  law- 
fulnefs  of  ufing  ridicule  in  fome  cafes,  or  even  its  propri- 
ety here,  yet  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  is  the  tell   of  truth. 
It  feems  to  be  more  proper  for  correction  than  for  inftruc- 
tion  ;   and  though  it  may  be  fit  enough  to  whip  an  offen- 
der, it  is  not  unufual,  nor  unfuitable,  firil  to  expoftulate  a 
little  with  him,  and  mew  him  that  he  deferves  it.     Be- 
fides,  every  man's  talent   is  not  equally  fit  for  it,  and  in- 
deed, now  the  matter  feems  to  have  been  carried  beyond 
ajefl,  and  to  require  a  very  ferious  confideration. 

There  is  alfo,  befides  fome  difcouragement,  a  real  dif- 
ficulty in  entering  on  this  difquifition.  It  will  be  hard  to 
know  in  what  manner  to  reaibn,  or  on  what  principles  to 
build.  It  were  eafy  to  fhovv  the  unlawfulnefs  of  ftage- 
plays,  by  fuch  arguments  as  would  appear  conclufive  to 
thofe  who  already  hate  both  them  and  their  fupporters  : 
but  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  make  it  appear  to  thofe  who  chiefly 
frequent  them,  becaufe  they  will  both  applaud  and  juilify 
fome  of  the  very  things  that  others. look  upon  as  the  worft 
effects  of  the  practice,  and  will  deny  the  very  principles 
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on  which  they  are  condemned.  The  truth  is,  it  is  our 
having  different  views  of  the  nature  of  religion,  that 
caufes  different  opinions  upon  this  fubject.  For  many 
ages  there  was  no  debate  upon  it  at  all.  There  were 
players,  but  they  did  not  pretend  to  be  Chriftians  them- 
ielves,  and  they  had  neither  countenance  nor  fupport 
from  any  who  did.  Whereas  now,  there  are  abundance 
of  advocates  for  the  lawfulnefs,  fome  for  the  ufefulnefs, 
of  plays  ;  not  that  the  Mage  is  become  more  pure,  but 
that  Chriftians  are  become  lefs  fo,  and  have  lowered  the 
ilandard  or  meafure  requifite  to  attain  and  preferve  that 
character. 

But  there  is  ftill  another  difficulty,  that  whoever  under- 
takes to  write  againlt  plays,  though  the  provocation  is  giv- 
en by  what  they  are,  is  yet  always  called  upon  to  attack 
them,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  might  be.  A  writer 
on  this  fubject  is  actually  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  fight- 
ing with  a  fhadow,  of  maintaining  a  combat  with  an 
ideal  or  imaginary  fort  of  drama,  which  never  yet  ex- 
ifted,  but  which  the  defenders  of  the  caufe  form  by  way 
of  fuppofition,  and  which  fhall  appear,  in  fact,  in  that 
happy  future  age,  which  fhall  fee,  what  thefe  gentlemen 
are  pleafed  to  ftyle,  a  well  regulated  ftage.  However  lit- 
tle fupport  may  feem  to  be  given  by  this  to  a  vicious 
and  corrupted  ftage  there  is  no  attender  of  plays  but,  when 
he  hears  this  chimera  defended,  imagines  it  is  his  own 
caufe  that  is  efpoufed,  and  with  great  Compofure  and  felf- 
fatisfaction,  continues  his  practice.  A  conduct  not  lefs 
abfurd,  than  if  one  who  was  exprefsly  aflured  a  certain 
difh  of  meat  before  him  was  poifoned,  mould  anfwer  thus, 
All  meat  is  not  poifoned,  and  therefore  I  may  eat  this  with 
fafety. 

It  is  very  plain,  that  were  men  but  ferioufly  difpofed, 
and  without  prejudice  defiring  the  knowledge  of  their 
duty,  it  would  not  be  neceflary,  in  order  to  fhow  the 
unlawfulnefs  of  the  ftage,  as  it  now  is,  to  combat  it  in 
its  imaginary  reformed  itate.  Such  a  reformation,  were 
not  men  by  the  prevalence  of  vicious  and  corrupt  affec- 
tions, in  love  with  it,  even  in  its  prefent  condition, 
would  have  been  long  ago  given  up  as  a  hopelefs  and  vi- 
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fionary  project,  and  the  whole  trade  or  employment  de- 
tefted,  on  account  of  the  abufes  that  had  always  adhered 
to  it.  But  fince  all  advocates  for  the  ftage  have  and  do 
frill  defend  it  in  this  manner,  by  forming  an  idea  of  it 
ieparate  from  its  evil  qualities ;  fince  they  defend  it  fo 
far  with  fuccefs,  that  many  who  would  otherwife  abflain, 
do,  upon  this  very  account,  allow  themfelves  in  attend- 
ing the  theatre  fometimes,  to  their  own  hurt  and  that 
of  others  ;  and,  as  I  am  convinced  on  the  mod  mature 
deliberation,  that  the  reafon  why  there  never  was  a  well 
regulated  Itage,  in  fad,  is  becaufe  it  cannot  be,  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  not  admitting  of  it ;  I  will  endeavor 
to  mew,  that  Public  Theatrical  Representations, 
either  tragedy  or  comedy,  are,  in  their  general  nature  or 
in  their  bell  poffible  itate,  unlawful,  contrary  to  the  puri- 
ty of  our  religion  ;  and  that  writing,  acting  or  attending 
them,  is  inconfiltent  with  the  character  of  a  Chriftian.  If 
this  be  done  with  fuccefs,  it  will  give  great  weight  to  the 
renditions  which  Ihall  be  added  upon  the  aggravation 
of  the  crime,  confidering  the  circumilances  that  at  pre- 
sent attend  the  practice. 

But,  though  I  have  thus  far  complied  with  the  un- 
reafonable  terms  impofed  by  the  advocates  for  this  amufe- 
ment,  they  mull  not  proceed  to  any  higher  demand,  nor 
expect,  becaufe  they  have  prevailed  to  have  plays  con- 
fidered  in  the  way  that  they  themfelves  defire,  that  there- 
fore the  fame  thing  mufl  be  done  by  religion,  and  that 
it  mull  be  lowered  down  to  the  defcriptions  they  are 
fometimes  pleafed  to  give  of  it.  I  will  by  no  means 
attack  plays  upon  the  principles  of  modern  relaxed  mo- 
rality. In  that  cafe,  to  be  fure,  it  would  be  a  loll  caufe. 
If  fome  late  writers  on  the  fubject  of  morals  be  per- 
mitted to  determine  what  are  the  ingredients  that  mufl: 
enter  into  the  compofition  of  a  good  man,  that  good  man, 
it  is  agreed,  may  much  mere  probably  be  found  in  the 
play-houfe  than  in  any  other  place.  But  what  belongs  to 
the  character  of  a  Chriftian  mull  be  taken  from  the  ho- 
ly Scriptures,  the  word  of  the  living  God.  Notwith- 
fianding  therefore,  that  through  the  great  degeneracy  of 
the  age,  and   very  culpable  relaxation  of  diicipline,  not 
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a  few  continue  to  be  called  Chriftians,  who  are  a  reproach 
to  the  name,  and  fupport  and  countenance  one  another  in 
many  practices  contrary  to  the  purity  of  the  Chriftian 
profeflion,  I  mall  beg  leave  ilill  to  recur  to  the  unerring 
ftandard,  andtoconfider,  not  what  many  nominal  Chrif- 
tians are,  but  what  every  real  Chriftian  ought  to  be. 

In  fo  doing  I  think  I  mail  reafon  juftly ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  it  is  my  refolution,  not  only  to  fpeak  the  fenfe, 
but,  as  often  as  poffible,  the  very  language  and  phrafes  of 
the  Scripture,  and  of  our  pious  fathers.  Thcfe  are  either 
become  venerable  to  me  for  their  antiquity,  or  they  are 
much  fitter  for  expreffiug  the  truths  of  the  gofpel,  and  de- 
lineating the  character  and  duty  of  a  difciple  of  Chrift, 
than  any  that  have  been  invented  in  later  times.  As 
the  growth  or  decay  of  vegetable  nature  is  often  fo  gra- 
dual as  to  be  infenfible  ;  fo  in  the  moral  world,  verbal 
alterations,  which  are  counted  as  nothing,  do  often  intro- 
duce real  changes,  which  are  firmly  eftablifhed  before 
their  approach  is  fo  much  as  fufpected.  Were  the  ftyle, 
not  only  of  fome  modern  effays,  but  of  fome  modern 
fermons,  to  be  introduced  upon  this  fubject,  it  would 
greatly  weaken  the  argument,  though  no  other  alteration 
fhould  be  made.  Should  we  every  where  put  virtue  for 
holinefs,  honor,  or  even  moral  fenfe  for  confcience,  im- 
provement of  the  heart  for  fancYi  fixation,  the  oppofition 
between  fuch  things  and  theatrical  entertainments  would 
not  appear  half  fo  fenfible. 

By  taking  up  the  argument  in  the  light  now  propofed, 
I  am  faved,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  repetition  of 
what  has  been  written  by  other  authors  on  the  fubject. 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  they  have  clearly  and  co- 
pioufly  fhewn  the  corruption  and  impurity  of  the  ftage 
and  its  adherents,  fince  its  firft  inftitution,  and  that  both 
in  the  heathen  and  Chriilian  world.  They  have  made  it 
undeniably  appear,  that  it  was  oppofed  and  condemned 
by  the  bell  and  wifeftmen,  both  heathens  and  Chriftians 
in  every   age*.     Its  very  defenders  do  all  pretend   to 

*  Particularly  at  Athens,  where  it  firft  had  its  birth,  both 
tragedy  and  comedy  were  foon  abolifhed  by  public  authority  ;. 
and   among  the   Romans,  though  this  and  other  public  (hows 
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blame  the  abufe  of  it.  They  do  indeed  alledge  that  this 
abafe  is  not  effential  to  it,  but  may  be  feparated  from  it ; 
however,  all  of  them,  fo  far  as  I  have  feen,  reprefent  this 
feparation  as  only  poffible  or  future  ;  they  never  attempt 
to  affign  any  sera  in  which  it  could  be  defended  as  it  then 
was,  or  could  be  affirmed  to  be  more  profitable  than  hurt- 
ful. Seme  writers  do  mention  a  few  particular  plays  of 
which  they  give  their  approbation.  But  thefe  have  never 
yet,  in  any  age  or  place,  amounted  to  fuch  a  number,  as 
to  keep  one  fociety  of  players  in  conftant  employment, 
without  a  mixture  of  many  more  that  are  confeifedly 
pernicious.  The  only  reafon  of  bringing  this  in  view  at 
preient  when  it  is  not  to  be  infilled  on,  is,  that  it  ought 
to  procure  a  fair  and  candid  hearing  to  this  attempt  to 
prove,  That  the  flage,  after  the  greateft  improvement  of 
which  it  is  capable,  is  ftili  inconfiftent  with  the  purity  of 
the  Chridian  profeffion.  It  is  a  ftrong  prefumptive  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  this  affertion,  that,  after  fo  many  years 
trial,  fuch  improvement  has  never  actually  taken  place. 

were  permitted  in  a  certain  degree,  yet  fo  cautious  were  that 
wife  people  of  fullering  them  to  be  frequent,  that  they  did  not 
permit  any  public  theatre,  when  occafionally  erected,  to  con- 
tinue above  a  certain  number  of  days.  Even  that  erected  by 
M.  Scaurus,  which  is  faid  to  have  coft  fo  immenfe  a  fum  as  a 
million  fterling,  was  fpeedily  taken  down.  Pompey  the  Great 
was  the  Brft  who  had  power  and  credit  enough  to  get  a  thea- 
tre continued. 

The  opinion  of  Seneca  may  be  feen  in  the  following  paffage  : 
— "  Nihil  eft  tarn  damnofum  bonis  moribus,  quam  in  aliquo 
"  fpeclaculo  deiidei  e.    Tunc  enim  per  voluptatem  facilius  vitia 

"  U'LTcpUlU." 

As  to  the  primitive  Chviftians,  fee  Conftit.  Apoft.  lib.  B. 
cap.  32.  where  actors  and  ftage-players  are  enumerated  among 
thole  who  are  not  to  be  admitttd  to  baptifm.  Many  different- 
pouncils  appoint  that  they  ihall  renounce  their  arts  before  they 
be  admitted,  and  if  they  return  to  theni  fhall  be  excommuni- 
cated. Tertuliiari  de  bpedtacuiis,  cap.  22.  obferves,  That  the 
heathens  themfe.vcs  marked  them  with  infamy,  and  excluded 
them  from  all  honors  and  dignity.  To  the  fame  purpofe  fee 
Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei.  lib,  2.  cap.  14.  "  Acbores  poeticarum  fabu- 
"  larum  remoyeht  a  focietate  civitatis — -ab  ho.noribus  omnibus 
u  repellunt  homines   fcenicos." 

'i  ae  opinion  of  moderns  is  well  known,  fewChriftian  writers 
of  any  eminence  having  failed  to  pronounce  feivtence  againft 
the  ftage. 
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It  is  perhaps  alfo  proper  here  to  obviate  a  pretence,  in 
Which  the  advocates  of  the  ftage  greatly  glory,  that  there  is 
no  exprefs  prohibition  of  it  to  be  found  in  fcripture.  I 
think  a  countryman  of  our  own*  has  given  good  reafons 
to  believe,  that  the  apofUe  Paul,  in  his  epiftle  to  the  Ephe- 
fians,  chap.  v.  ver.  4.  by  "  filthinefs,  foolifh  talking  and 
"  jefting,"  intended  to  prohibit  the  plays  that  were  then 
in  ufe.  He  alfo  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  word  Komo'ts 
ufed  in  more  places  than  one,  and  tranflated  "  revelling," 
points  at  the  fame  thing.  Whether  his  conjectures  are 
juft  or  not,  it  is  very  certain  that  thefe,  and  many  other 
pailages,  forbid  the  abufes  of  the  flage  ;  and  if  thefe  abufes 
be  infeparable  from  it,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  there 
needed  no  other  prohibition  of  them  to  every  Chriftian. 
Nay,  if  they  never  had  been  Separated  from  it  till  that 
time,  it  was  fufficient  :  and  it  would  be  idle  to  expert 
that  the  fcripture  mould  determine  this  problematical 
point,  Whether  they  would  ever  be  fo  in  any  after  age. 
To  afk  that  there  fliould  be  produced  a  prohibition  of  the 
flage,  as  a  ftage,  univerfally,  is  to  prefcribe  to  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  and  to  require  that  the  fcripture  mould  not  only 
forbid  fin,  but  every  form  in  which  the  refllefs  and  change- 
able difpofitions  of  men  mall  think  fit  to  be  guilty  of  it, 
and  every  name  by  which  they  fhall  think  proper  to  call  it. 
I  do  not  find  in  fcripture  any  exprefs  prohibition  of  maf- 
querades,  routs  and  drums  ;  and  yet  I  have  not  the  leaft 
doubt,  that  the  aifemblies  called  by  thefe  names,  are  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God,  and  as  bad,  if  not  worfe,  than  the 
common  and  ordinary  entertainments  of  the  ftage. 

In  order  to  make  this  inquiry  as  exact  and  accurate  as 
ppflible,  and  that  the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  the  argu- 
ments on  either  fide,  may  be  clearly  perceived,  it  will  be 
proper  to  ftate  diftinctly,  what  we  underftand  by  the  ftage, 
or  ftage-plays,  when  it  is  affirmed,  that  in  their  moft  im- 
proved and  belt  regulated  ftate,  they  are  unlawful  to  Chrif- 
tians.  This  is  the  more  neceflary,  that  there  is  a  great  in- 
tlnlin&nefs   and  ambiguity  in  the  language  ufed  by  thofe 

*  The  late  Mr.  Andcrfon. 
Vol.   III.  R 
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who,  in  writing  or  ccnverfation,  undertake  to  defend  \l, 
They  analyze  and  divide  it  into  parts,  and  take  fometimes 
one  part,  fometimes  another,  as  will  beft  futt  their  pur- 
pofe.  They  afk,  What  there  can  be  unlawful  in  the  Mage 
abftractedly  confidered  "  Comedy  is  expofing  the  folly  of 
vice,  and  pointing  out  the  ridiculous  part  of  every  charac- 
ter. And  is  not  this  commendable  ?  Is  not  ridicule  a 
noble  means  of  difcountenancing  vice  ?  And  is  not  the 
ufe  of  it  warranted  by  the  fatire  and  irony  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  holy  fcriptures  ?  Tragedy,  they  fay,  is  pro- 
moting the  fame  end  in  a  way  more  grave  and  folemn.  It 
is  a  moral  lecture,  or  a  moral  picture,  in  which  virtue  ap- 
pears to  great  advantage.  What  is  hiftory  itfelf,  but  re- 
prefenting  the  characters  of  men  as  they  actually  were, 
and  plays  reprefent  them  as  they  may  be.  In  their  per- 
fection, plays  are  as  like  hiftory  and  nature,  as  the  poet's 
art  and  actor's  fkill  can  make  them.  Is  it  then  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  their  being  written  in  dialogue,  that  renders 
them  criminal  ?  Who  will  pretend  that  ?  Is  it  that  they 
are  publicly  repeated  or  acted  over  ?  Will  any  one  pre- 
tend, that  it  is  a  crime  to  perfoliate  a  character  in  any 
cafe,  even  where  no  deceit  is  intended  ?  Then  farewel 
parables,  figures  of  fpeech,  and  the  whole  oratorial  art.  Is 
it  afm  to  look  upon  the  reprefentation  ?  Then  it  muft  be 
a  fin  to  look  upon  the  world,  which  is  the  original,  of 
which  plays  are  the  copy. 

This  is  the  way  which  thofe  who  appear  m  defence  of 
the  ftage  ordinarily  take,  and  ir  is  little  better  than  if  one 
fhould  fay,  What  is  a  ftage-play  ?  It  is  nothing  elfe  ab- 
ftractedly  confidered  but  a  company  of  men  and  women 
talking  together  ;.  Where  is  the  harm  in  that  ?  What  hin- 
ders them  from  talking  pioufly  and  profitably,  as  well  as 
wickedly  or  hurtfully  ?  But,  rejecting  this  method  of 
reafoning  as  unjuft  and  inconclufrve,  let  it  be  obferved, 
that  thofe  who  p<ead  for  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  flage  in  any 
country,  however  well  regulated,  plead  for  what  im- 
plies, not  by  accident,  but  effentially  and  of  neceffity  the 
following  things,  (i.)  Such  a  number  of  plays  as  will 
furnifli  an  habitual  courfe  of  reprefentations,  with  fuch 
changes  as  the  love  of  variety  in  human  nature  neceffaril}' 
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requires.  (2.)  Thefe  plays  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  to  procure 
an  audience  of  voluntary  fpectators,  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay  for  being  fo  entertained.  (3.)  A  company 
of  hired  players,  who  have  this  as  their  only  bufinefs  and 
occupation,  that  they  may  give  themfelves  wholly  to  it, 
and  be  expert  in  the  performance.  (4.)  The  reprefenta- 
tion  muft  be  fo  frequent  as  that  the  profits  may  defray  the 
expenfe  of  the  apparatus,  and  maintain  thofe  who  follow 
this  bufinefs.  They  mufl  alfo  be  maintained  in  that  mea- 
fure  of  luxury,  or  elegance,  if  you  pleafe,  which  their 
way  of  life,  and  the  thoughts  to  which  they  are  accuftom- 
ed  mufl:  make  them  defire  and  require.  It  is  a  thing  im- 
practicable to  maintain  a  player  at  the'  fame  expenfe  as 
you  may  maintain  a  peafant. 

Now  all  thefe  things  do,  and  mufl  enter  into  the  idea 
of  a  well  regulated  ftage  ;  and,  if  any  defend  it  without 
fuppofing  this,  he  hath  no  adverfary  that  I  know  of. 
Without  thefe  there  may  be  poets,  or  there  may  be  plays, 
but  there  cannot  be  a  play-houfe.  It  is  in  vain  then  to 
go  about  to  {how,  that  there  have  been  an  inflance  or  two, 
or  may  be,  of  treatifes  wrote  in  the  form  of  plays,  that 
are  unexceptionable.  It  were  eafy  to  fhew  very  great 
faults  in  fome  of  thofe  mod  univerfally  applauded,  but 
this  is  unneceflary.  I  believe  it  is  very  polfible  to  write  a 
treatife  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the  general 
rules  of  the  drama  are  obferved,  which  mall  be  as  holy  and 
ferious,  as  any  fermon  that  ever  was  preached  or  printed. 
Neither  is  there  any  apparent  impoffibility  in  getting 
different  perfons  to  affume  the  different  characters,  and 
rehearfe  it  in  fociety.  But  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that 
if  all  plays  were  of  that  kind,  and  human  nature  to  con- 
tinue in  its  prefent  ftate,  the  doors  of  the  play-houfe  would 
flint  of  their  own  accord,  becaufe  nobody  would  demand 
accefs;*  unlefs  there  were  an  a£t  of  parliament  to  fore© 
attendance,  and  even  in  that  cafe,  as  much  pains  would 

*  This  fumifhes  an  eafy  anfvver  to  what  is  remarked  by  fome 
in  favor  of  plays,  that  feveral  eminent  Chriftians  have  endea- 
vored to  fupplant  bad  plays  by  writing  good  ones;  as  Gregory 
Nazicnzen,  a  father  of  the  church,  and  a  perfon  of  great  pi- 
»ty,  and  our  countryman  Buchanan.     But  did  ever  thefe  play% 
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probably  be  taken  to  evade  the  law  obliging  to  attend,  as 
are  now  taken  to  evade  thofe  that  command  us  to  abflain. 
The  fair  and  plain  Hate  of  this  quellion  then  is,  Whether 
it  is  poffible  or  practicable  in  the  prefent  Hate  of  human 
nature,  to  have  the  above  fyftem  of  things  under  fo  good 
a  regulation,  as  to  make  the  erecting  and  countenancing 
the  flage  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  confiflent  with 
the  purity  of  the  CUriflian  profeffion. 

And  here  let  us  confider  a  little  what  is  the  primary, 
and  immediate  intention  of  the  ftage,  Whether  it  be  for 
amufement  and  recreation,  or  for  inflruction  to  make  men 
wife  and  good.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  greatefl  part  will 
choofe  to  compound  thefe  two  purpofes  together,  and  fay 
it  is  for  both  :  for  amufement  immediately,  and  for  im- 
provement ultimately,  that  it  inflructs  by  pleafing,  and 
reforms  by  Health.  The  patrons  of  a  well  regulated  flags 
have  it  no  doubt  in  their  power  to  profefs  any  of  thefe  ends 
in  it  they  pleafe,  if  it  is  equally  capable  of  them  all;  and 
therefore  in  one  part  or  other  of  this  difcourfe,  it  mufl  be 
confidered  in  every  one  of  thefe  lights.  But  as  it  is  of 
moment,  becaufe  of  fome  of  the  arguments  to  be  afterwards 
produced,  let  the  reader  be  pleafed  to  confider,  how  far 
recreation  and  amufement  enter  into  the  nature  of  the 
flage,  and  are,  not  only  immediately  and  primarily,  but 
chiefly  and  ultimately,  intended  by  it. 

If  the  general  nature  of  it,  or  the  end  propofed  from  it 
when  well  regulated,  can  be  any  way  determined  from 
its  firfl  inflitution,  and  the  fublequent  practice,  it  Items 
plainly  to  point  at  amufement.  The  earlieil  productions 
of  that  kind  that  are  now  extant,  are  evidently  incapable 
of  any  other  ufe,  and  hardly  even  of  that  to  a  perfon  of 
any  talle  or  judgment.*     They  ufually  accompanied  the 

come  into  repute  ?  Were  they  formerly,  or  are  they  now 
acted  upon  the  ftage  ?  the  fate  of  their  works  proves  that  thefe 
good  men  judged  wrong  in  attempting  to  reform  the  ftage, 
and  that  the  great  majority  of  Chriftians  acted  more  wifely 
who  were  for  laying  it  wholly  aiide. 

*  This  is  confeffed  by  a  defender  of  the  ftage,  who  fays, 
<'  Such  of  the  comedies  before  his  (that  is  Menander's)  time, 
"  as  have  bepn  preferred  to  us,  are  generally  very  poor  pieces, 
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feafts  of  the  ancients  in  the  houfes  of  the  rich  and  opulent*, 
and  were  particularly  ufed  in  times  of  public  rejoicing. 
They  have  indeed  generally  been  confidered,  in  all  ages, 
as  intended  for  entertainment.  A  modern  author  of  high 
rank  and  reputationf,  who  would  not  willingly  hurt  the 
caufe,  confiders  them  in  this  light,  and  this  alone,  and 
reprefents  their  improvement,  not  as  lying  in  their  having 
a  greater  moral  tendency,  but  in  the  perfection  of  the  po- 
tt's art,  and  the  refinement  of  the  tafte  of  the  audience. 
It  is  only  of  late  that  men  have  begun  to  dignify  them  with 
a  higher  title.  Formerly  they  were  ever  confidered  as  an 
indulgence  of  pleafure,  and  an  article  of  luxury,  but 
now  they  are  exalted  into  fchools  of  virtue,  and  repre- 
fented  as  bulwarks  againft  vice.  It  is  probable,  moil  rea- 
ders will  be  apt  to  fmile  when  they  hear  them  fo  called, 
and  to  fay  to  their  defenders,  This  is  but  overdoing,  pre- 
ferve  them  to  us  as  innocent  amufements,  and  we  fhall 
not  much  contend  for  their  ufefulnefs.  It  is  indeed  but 
an  evidence  of  the  diftrefs  of  the  caufe  for  their  advo- 
cates only  take  up  this  plea  when  they  are  unable  to  an- 
fwer  the  arguments  againlt  them  upon  any  other  footing. 
It  may  alfo  appear  that  they  are  defigned  for  amufement, 
if  we  confider  who  have  been  the  perfons  in  all  ages  who 
have  attended  them,  viz.  the  rich,  the  young,  and  the 
gay,  thofe  who  live  in  pleafure,  and  the  very  bufinefs  of 
whole  lives  is  amufement. 

But  not  to  infill  on  thefe  circumftances,  I  think  it  is 
plain  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  the  immediate 
intention  of  plays  is  to  pleafe,  whatever  effects  may  be 
pretended  to  flow  afteawards,  or  by  accident,  from  this 

u  not  fo  much  ludicrous  as  ridiculous,  even  a  mountebank's 
"  merry  undrew  would  be  hiffed,  now  a  days,  for  fuch  pueri- 
'•  litiec  as  we  fee  abounding-  in  A  ri  flop  banes."  Rem.  on  An- 
derfon's  Pohlions  concerning-  the  unlawfulnefs  of  ftage-plays, 
page  8th. 

*  Pint,  de  Glor.  Athen.   &  Sympof.  lib.  7.  queft.  8.   «  As 
"  for  the   new   comedy,  it  is  fo    neceffary  an  ingredient  of  all 
*'  public  entertainments,  that  fo  to  fpeak,  one  may  as  well  make 
a  feaft  without  wine,   as  without  Menander, " 
t  Shafitfbury. 
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pleafure.  They  confid  in  an  exact  imitation  of  nature, 
and  the  conformity  of  the  perfonated  to  real  characters. 
This  is  the  great  aim,  and  the  great  perfection,  both  of 
the  poet  and  of  the  actors.  Now  this  imitation,  ofitfelf, 
gives  great  pleafure  to  the  fpectator,  whether  the  actions 
reprefented  are  good  or  bad.  And,  in  itielf  confidered, 
it  gives  only  pleafure;  for  the  beauty  of  the  imitation, 
as  men,  hath  no  moral  influence,  nor  any  connexion 
with  morality,  but  what  it  may  derive  in  a  diilant  way 
from  the  nature  of  the  actions  which  the  poet  or  actors 
choofe  to  reprefent,  or  the  fpectators  are  willing  to  fee. 
Every  perfon  who  thinks  impartially,  may  be  from  this 
convinced,  that  to  pleafe,  or  attempt  to  do  fo,  is  eflential 
to  the  itage,  and  its  firft,  or  rather  its  main  defign  ;  how 
far  it  pollutes  or  purifies  is  accidental,  and  mull  depend 
upon  the  ikill  and  honeiiy  of  its  regulators  and  mana- 
gers. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  the  following  argu- 
ments are  humbly  offered  to  the  confideration  of  every 
ferious  perfon,  to  mew,  that  a  public  theatre  is  inconfii- 
tent  with  the  purity  of  the  Chriftian  profeflion  :  which  if 
they  do  not  to  all  appear  to  be  each  of  them  fmgly  conclu- 
five,  will  I  hope,  when  taken  together,  fufficiently  evince 
the  truth  of  the  proportion. 

In  the  fir  it  place.  If  it  be  confidered  as  an  amufement, 
it  is  improper,  and  not  fuch  as  any  Chriftian  may  law- 
fully ufe.  Here  we  muit  begin  by  laying  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  all  men  are  bound  fupreme- 
ly  to  love,  and  habitually  to  ferve  God  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
to  take  his  law  as  the  rule,  and  his  glory  as  the  end,  not 
of  one,  but  of  all  their  actions.  No  man,  at  any  time 
or  place  is,  nor  can  be,  abfolved  from  this  obligation. 
Every  real  Chriftian  lives  under  an  habitual  fenfe  of  it. 
I know  this  ex preflion,  aiming,  at  the  glory  of  God,  is 
called  a  cant  phrafe,  and  is  defpifed  and  derided  by  world- 
ly men.  It  were  eafy  however,  to  vindicate  it  from  rea- 
fon  ;  but  it  will  fuffi.ee,  to  all  thofe  for  whole  ufe  this  dif- 
courfe  is  intended,  to  fay,  it  is  a  truth  taught  and  repeated 
in  the  facred  oracles,  that  all  things  were  made  for,  that 
all  things  fhail  finally  tend  to,  and  therefore,  that  all  intelli- 
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gent  creatures  fhoukl  fupremely  and  uniformly  aim  at  the 
glory  of  God. 

Now,  we  glorify  God  by  cultivating  holy  difpofitions, 
and  doing  pious  and  ufeful  actions.  Recreation  is  an 
intermiffion  of  duty,  and  is  only  neceffary  becaufe  of 
our  weaknefs;.it  mufl  be  fome  action  indifferent  in  its 
nature,  which  becomes  lawful  and  ufeful  from  its  tenden- 
cy to  refrefh  the  mind,  and  invigorate  it  for  duties  of 
more  importance.  The  ufe  of  recreation  is  precilely  the 
fame  as  the  ufe  of  fleep  ;  though  they  differ  in  this,  that 
there  is  but  one  way  in  which  fleep  becomes  finful,  viz. 
by  excefs,  whereas  there  are  ten  thoufand  ways  in  which 
recreations  become  finful.  It  is  needlefs  to  produce  paf- 
fages  of  Scripture  to  verify  the  above  affertion  concerning 
our  obligation  to  glorify  God.  It  is  the  language  of  the 
whole,  and  is  particularly  applied  to  indifferent  actions 
by  the  apoflle  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.  13.  "  Whether  therefore 
"  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatfoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
K  of  God." 

If  there  were  on  the  minds  of  men  in  general,  a  jufi: 
fenfe  of  this  their  obligation,  ftage-plays,  nay,  and  a 
thoufand  other  amufements  now  in  ufe,  would  never 
have  been  heard  of.  The  truth  is,  the  need  of  amufe- 
ment  is  much  lefs  than  people  commonly  apprehend, 
and,  where  it  is  not  neceffary,  it  mufl  be  finful.  Thofe 
who  Rand  in  need  of  recreation  may  be  divided  into  two 
forts,  fuch  as  are  employed  in  bodily  labor,  and  fuch 
as  have  their  fpirits  often  exhaufled  by  fludy  and  ap- 
plication of  mind.  As  to  the  firfl:  of  thefe,  a  mere  cef- 
fation  from  labor  is  fuffieient  for  refreshment,  and  in- 
deed of  itfelf  gives  great  pleafure,  unlefs  when  the  appe- 
tites are  inflamed  and  irritated  by  frequent  fenfual  grati- 
fications ;  and  then  they  are  importunately  craved,  and 
become  nece^fciry  to  fill  the  intervals  of  work.  Of  this 
fort  very  few  are  able  to  afford  fo  expenfive  a  recreation 
as  the  flags.  And  even  as  to  the  other,  viz.  thofe  whofe 
fpirits  are  exhaufled  by  application  of  mind,  only  a  very 
frnall  number  of  them  will  chufe  the  diverfion  of  the 
ftage,  for  this  very  good  reafon,  that  fecial  converfe  and 
bodily  exercile,  will  anfwer  the   purpofe   much   better. 
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Indeed,  if  we  confider  thejuft  and  legitimate  end  of  re- 
creations, and  compare  it  with  the  perfons  who  mod  fre^ 
quently  engage  in  them,  we  (hall  find,  that  ninety-nine 
of  every  hundred  are  fuch  as  do  not  need  recreation  at  all. 
Perhaps  their  time  lies  heavy  upon  their  hands,  and  they 
feel  an  uneafinefs  and  impatience  under  their  prefent 
ft  ate  ;  but  this  is  net  from  work,  but  from  idienefs, 
and  from  the  emptinefs  and  unfatisfying  nature  of  the 
enjoyments,  which  they  chafe  with  fo  much  eagernefs,  one 
after  another,  vainly  feeking  from  them  that  good  which 
they  do  not  contain,  and  that  fitisfattion  which  they  can- 
not impart. 

From  this  I  think  it  undeniably  appears,  that  if  no  body 
were  to  attend  the  flage,  but  fuch  as  really  needed  recrea- 
tion or  amulement,  upon  Chriftian  principles, and  of  thefe 
fuch  only  as  were  able  to  pay  for  it,  and  of  thefe  only 
fuch  as  did  themfelves  chufe  it,  there  is  not  a  place  this 
day  in  the  world  io  large  as  to  afford  a  daily  audience. 
It  will  be  immediately  objected,  This  argument,  make  as 
much  of  it  as  you  pleafe,  is  not  complete,  for  it  hinders 
not  but  that  fome,  however  few,  may  attend  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  with  warrantable  views.  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  I  attack  not  a  play  fingly  as  a  play,  nor 
one  perfon  for  being  a  witnefs  to  a  thing  of  that  nature, 
but  the  flage  as  a  fyftem  containing  all  the  branches  I  have 
enumerated  above.  This  cannot  fubfift  without  a  full 
audience,  and  frequent  attendance  ;  and  therefore  is,  by 
its  conftitution,  a  conliant  and  powerful  invitation  to  fin, 
and  cannot  be  maintained  but  by  the  commiflion  of  it. 
Perhaps  fome  will  dill  objeel,  that  this  argument  is  too 
finely  fpun,-  that  it  feems  to  demand  perfection,  and  to 
find  fault  with  every  practice,  in  which  there  is  a.  proba- 
bility that  fin  will  be  committed.  That,  if  this  holds,  we 
mould  no  more  contribute  to  the  eftablifhmerit  of  churches 
than  play-houfes,  becaufe  we  have  a  moral  certainty,  that 
no  congregation  ever  will  meet  together  on  earth,  but 
much  fin  will  be  committed,  both  by  minifler  and  people. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  commanded  du- 
ty which  is  attended  with  fin  by  defect,  and  what  is  no 
where  commanded,  which  neeeflarily  invites  to  fin  by  its 
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nature,  and  is  in  fubftance  finful  to  the  great  majority  of 
thole  who  attend  it. 

But  further,  the  ftage  is  an  improper,  that  is  to  fay,  an 
unlawful  recreation  to  all  without  exception,  becaufe  it 
confumes  too  much  time.  This  is  a  circumftance  which, 
however  little  impreffion  it  may  make  upon  thofe  who 
find  their  time  often  a  burden,  will  appear  of  the  greateft 
nioment  to  every  ferious  Chriftian.  In  proportion  as  any 
man  improves  in  holinefs  of  heart,  he  increafes  in  ufeful- 
nefs  of  life,  and  acquires  a  deeper  aud  ftronger  knk  of 
the  worth  and  value  of  time.  To  fpend  an  hour  unpro- 
fitably,  appears  to  fuch  a  perfon  a  greater  crime,  than  to 
many  the  commiffion  of  grofs  fin.  And,  indeed  it  ought 
to  appear  very  heinous  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  believe 
the  reprefentation  given  by  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  of  his 
own  procedure  at  the  day  of  judgment,  "  Call  ye  the  un- 
"  profitable  fervant  into  utter  darknefs,  where  there 
"  mall  be  weeping  and  wailing,  and  gnafliing  of  teeth.'* 
Matt.  xxv.  30.  Mark  this,  ye  lovers  of  pleafure,  ye  fons 
of  gaiety  and  mirth,  who  imagine  you  are  fent  unto  the 
world  for  no  higher  end  than  your  own  entertainment ; 
and  who,  if  you  are  free  from,  or  able  any  how  to  palliate 
your  groffer  fins,  never  once  reflect  on  the  heavy  account 
againft  you  of  wafted  time*, 

Though  there  were  no  other  objection  againft  the  flags 
as  a  recreation,  but  this  one,  it  is  furely  faulty.  If  recre- 
ations are  only  lawful  becaufe  neceflary,  they  muft  ceafe 
to  be  lawful  when  they  are  no  longer  neceflary.  The, 
length  and  duration  of  regular  comedy  and  tragedy  is 
already  fixed  and  fettled  by  rules  of  long  (landing  ;  and, 
I  fuppofe,  whatever  other  circumftance  may  be  confefled 
to  need  reformation,  all  men  of  tafte  will  agree,  that  thefe 
fhall  continue  as  they  are.  Now  I  leave  to  all  who  know 
how  much  time  the  preparation  for  fuch  a  public  appear- 
ance, ancl  tire  necefliiry  attendance,  muft  take  up,  to 
judge,  whether  it  is  not  too  much  to  be  given  to  mere  re- 
creation. 

This  holds  particularly  in  the  cafe  of  recreation  of  mind, 
between  which  and  bodily  exercife  there  is  a  very  great 
difference.  For  bodily  exercife  in  fome  cafes,  fore** 
Vol.  III.  S 
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ample,  when  the  health  requires  it  may  be  continued  for 
a  long  time,  only  for  this  reafon,  that  it  may  have  effects 
lading  in  proportion  to  the  time  fpent  in  it.  But  giving 
the  mind  to  pleaiure  by  way  of  recreation  mult  be  Ihort, 
or  it  is  certainly  hurtful  ;  it  gives  men  a  habit  of  idlenefs 
and  trifling,  and  makes  them  averfe  from  returning  to  any 
thing  that  requires  ferious  application.  So  true  is  this, 
.and  fo  applicable  to  the  prefent  cafe,  that  I  could  almofl 
reft  the  whole  argument  upon  it,  that  no  man,  who  has 
made  the  trial,  can  deliberately  and  with  a  good  confci- 
ence  affirm,  that  attending  plays  has  added  ftrength  to 
his  mind,  and  warmth  to  his  affections,  in  the  duties  of 
devotion  ;  that  it  has  made  him  more  able  and  willing  to 
exert  his  intellectual  powers  in  the  graver  and  more  im- 
portant offices  of  the  Chriftian  life  ;  nay,  or  even  made 
him  more  diligent  and  active  in  the  bufinefs  of  civil  life. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  commonly  of  fuch  length  as  to  pro- 
duce a  fatiety  and  wearinefs  of  itfelf,  and  to  require  reft 
and  refrelhment  to  recruit  the  exhaulted  fpirits,  a  thing 
quite  abfurd  and  felf- contradictory  in  what  is  called  a  re- 
creation. 

But  the  ftage  is  not  merely  an  unprofitable  confump- 
tion  of  time,  it  is  further  improper  as  a  recreation,  becaufe 
it  agitates  the  paffions  too  violently,  and  interefts  too 
deeply,  fo  as,  in  fome  cafes,  to  bring  people  into  ft  real, 
while  they  behold  an  imaginary  diftrefs.  Keeping  in 
view  the  end  of  recreation,  will  enable  us  to  judge  right- 
ly of  this.  It  is  to  refrefh  and  invigorate  the  mind. — 
Therefore  when,  inftead  of  reft,  which  is  properly  called 
relaxation  of  mind,  recreations  are  ufed,  their  excellence 
conlifts  in  their  being,  not  only  a  pleafant,  but  an  eafy 
exercife  of  the  intellectual  powers.  Whatever  is  difficult, 
and  either  requires  or  caufes  a  ftrong  application  of  mind, 
is  contrary  to  their  intention.  Now  it  is  plain,  that 
dramatic  reprefentations  fix  the  attention  fo  very  deeply, 
and  intereft  the  affections  fo  very  ftrongly,  that,  in  a  little 
time,  they  fatigue  the  mind  themfelves,  and  however  ea- 
gerly are  they  defired  and  followed,  there  are  many  ferious 
andufeful  occupations,  in  which  men  will  continue  Ion- 
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ger,  without  exhaufling  the  fpirits,  than  in  attending  the 
theatre. 

Indeed,  in  this  refpect  they  are  wholly  contrary  to  what 
fhould  be  the  view  of  every  Chriflian.  He  ought  to  fet 
bounds  to,  and  endeavor  to  moderate  his  paffions  as  much 
as  poflible,  inftead  of  voluntarily  and  unnecefTarily  exci- 
ting them.  The  human  paffions,  fince  the  fall,  are  all  of 
them  but  two  flrong  ;  and  are  not  finful  on  account  of 
their  weaknefs,  but  their  excefs  and  mifapplication.  This 
is  fo  generally  true,  that  it  hardly  admits  of  an  exception; 
unlefs.it  might  be  counted  an  exception,  that  fome  vicious 
paffions,  when  they  gain  an  afcendancy,  extinguifli  others 
which  oppofe  their  gratification.  For,  though  religion 
is  confident  throughout,  there  are  many  vices,  which  are 
mutually  repugnant  to,  and  deftructive  of,  each  other. 
But  this  exception  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  prefent 
argument. 

Now  the  great  care  of  every  Chriflian,  is  to  keep  his 
paffions  and  affections  within  due  bounds,  and  to  direct 
them  to  their  proper  objects.  With  refpect  to  the  iirft  of 
thefe,  the  chief  influence  of  theatrical  reprefentations  up- 
on the  fpectator,  is  to  flrengthen  the  paffions  by  indul- 
gence ;  for  there  they  are  all  exhibited  in  a  lively  man- 
ner, and  fuch  as  is  molt  fit  to  communicate  the  impref- 
fion.  As  to  directing  them  to  their  proper  objects,  it  will 
be  afterwards  mown,  that  the  ftage  has  rather  the  contra- 
ry effect ;  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
it  may  be  done  much  more  effectually,  and  much  more 
fafeiy 'another  way. 

This  tendency  of  plays  to  interefl:  the  affections,  mows 
their  impropriety  as  a  recreation  on  another  account.  It 
{hows  that  they  mull  be  exceeding  liable  to  abufe  by  ex- 
cels, even  fuppofing  them  in  a  certain  degree  to  be  inno- 
cent. It  is  certain  there  is  no  life  more  unworthy  of  a 
man,  hardly  any  more  criminal  in  a  Chriltian,  than  a  life 
of  perpetual  amufement,  a  life  where  no  valuable  purpofe 
is  purfued,  but  the  intellectual  faculties  wholly  employed 
in  purchafing  and  indulging  fenfual  gratifications.  It  is 
alfo  certain,  that  all  of  us  are  by  nature  too  much  in- 
clined thus  to  live  to  ourfelves,  and  not  to  Gcd.     There* 
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fore,  where  recreations  are  necefiary,  a  watchful  Chrifli- 
an  will  particularly  beware  of  thofe  that  are  infnaring, 
and,  by  being  too  grateful  and  delicious,  ready  to  lead  to 
excefs.  This  difcriminating  care  and  caution,  is  juft  as 
much  the  duty  of  a  Chriflian,  as  any  that  can  be  named. 
Though  it  is  immediately  converfant  only  about  the 
temptations  and  incitements  to  fin,  and  not  the  actual 
commiffion  of  it,  it  becomes  a  duty  directly  binding,  both 
from  the  command  of  God,  and  the  neceflity  of  the  thing 
itfelf.  "  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
u  tion,"  Mat.  xxvi.  41.  fays  our  Saviour  to  all  his  difci- 
ples  ;  and  elfewhere,  "  What  I  fay  unto  you,  I  fay  unto 
"  all,  Watch,"  Mark  xiii.  37.  And  the  apoftle  Paul 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  u  See  then  that  ye  walk  circum- 
*'  fpectly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wife,  redeeming  the  time 
*'  becaufe  the  days  are  evil,"  Eph.  v.  15. 

If  we  confider  the  light  in  which  the  Scripture  fets 
our  prefent  fituation,  and  the  account  there  given  of  the 
weaknefs  of  human  refolution,  the  fame  thing  will  evi- 
dently appear  to  be  our  duty.  It  is  impoffible  that  we 
can  'refift  the  flighted  temptation,  but  by  the  afliftance 
of  divine  grace.  Now  how  can  this  be  expected,  if  we 
put  our  conftancy  to  unneceffary  trials,  not  only  contra- 
ry to  reafon,  and  a  prudent*  regard  to  our  own  iafety, 
but  in  the  face  of  an  exprefs  command  of  God  to  be 
watchful.  "Lord,  lead  us  not  into  temptation,*"  is  a 
petition  which  we  are  taught  to  offer  up,  by  him  who 
knew  what  was  in  man.  But  how  much  do  thole  act  in 
oppofition  to  this,  and  even  in  contempt  of  it,  who  make 
temptations  to  themfelves.  And  are  not  ftage-plays 
temptations  of  the  ftrongeft;  kind,  in  which  the  mind  is 
foftened  with  pleafure,  and  the  affections  powerfully  ex- 
cited ?  How  little  reafon  is  there  to  hope  that  men  in  the 
ilk  of  them  will  keep  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  ? 
If  any  expect,  in  fuch  circumftances,  to  be  preferved  by 
divine  power,  they  are  guilty  of  the  fin,  which  is  in  Scrip- 
ture called  "  tempting  God." 

It  is  this  very  circumftance,  a  liablenefs  to  abufe  by 
excefs,  that  renders  many  other  amufements  alfo  ordina- 
rily unlawful  to  Chriftians,  though,  perhaps,  in  their  ge- 
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neral  nature,  they  cannot  be  mown  to  be  criminal. 
Thus  it  is  not  eafy  to  refute  the  reafonings,  by  which  in- 
genious men  endeavor  to  fliovv  that  games  of  hazard 
are  not  in  themlelves  finful  ;  but  by  their  enticing, 
infnaring  nature,  and  the  excefs  which  almofl  infepa- 
rably  accompanies  them,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  them  highly  dangerous,  lawful  to  very  few 
perfons,  and  in  very  few  cafes.  And,  if  they  were  as 
public  in  their  nature  as  plays,  if  they  required  the  con- 
currence of  as  many  operators,  and  as  great  a  number 
of  perfons  to  join  in  them,  I  could  have  little  fcruple 
in  affirming,  that,  in  every  poffible  cafe,  they  would  be 
finful. 

The  preceding  confiderations  are  greatly  confirmed  by 
the  following,  That  when  plays  are  chofenas  a  recreation, 
for  which  they  are  fo  exceedingly  improper,  it  is  always 
in  oppofition  to  other  methods  of  recreation,  which  are 
perfectly  fit  for  the  pur  pole,  and  not  liable  to  any  of 
thefe  objections.  Where  recreations  are  neceffary,  if 
there  were  only  one  fort  to  be  had,  fome  inconvenien- 
cies  could  not  be  fo  ftrong  an  argument  againlt  the  ufe 
of  them.  But  where  there  are  different  kinds,  to  pre- 
fer thofe  which  are  lefs,  to  thofe  which  are  more  fit, 
mud  needs  be  finful.  Such  a  tendernefs  and  circum- 
fpection  is  indeed,  in  this  age,  fo  rare  and  unufual,  that 
1  am  afraid,  it  will  be  almolt  impoffible  to  fix  a  fenfe  of 
its  importance  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader:  or,  if  k 
be  done,  in  any  meafure  for  a  time,  the  example  of  a 
corrupt  world,  who  are  altogether  void  of  it,  will  imme- 
diately efface  the  impreffion.  But,  however  few  may 
"  have  ears  to  hear  it,"  the  thing  is  certain,  that  as  the 
progrefs  of  his  fanctification  is  the  fupreme  defire  and 
care  of  every  Chriftian,  fo  he  is  continually  liable  to  be 
feduced  by  temptation,  and  infecled  by  example  ;  and 
therefore,  from  a  diftruft  of  his  own  resolution,  will  not 
voluntarily  and  unnecelTarily  prefer  a  dangerous  to  a 
fafe  arnufement.  To  prefer  a  very  difficult  and  doubt- 
lul  means  of  attaining  any  worldly  end,  to  one  fure  and 
eafy  ;  to  prefer  a  clumfy  improper  inftrument,  to  one 
perfectly  fit  for  any  piece  of  work,  would  be  reckoned  na 
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fmall  evidence  of  folly  in  the  affairs  of  civil  life.  If  one 
in  ficknefs  fliould  chufe  a  medicine  of  a  very  quefliona- 
ble  nature  of  very  dangerous  and  uncertain  operation, 
when  he  had  equal  accels  to  one  intirely  fafe,  of  ap- 
proved reputation  and  iuperior  efficacy,  it  would  be  ef- 
teemed  next  to  madnefs.  Is  there  not  then  a  real  con- 
formity between  the  cafes  ?  Is  not  a  like  care  to  be  taken 
of  our  fouls  as  of  our  bodies  ?  Nay,  is  not  the  obligation 
fo  much  the  llronger,  by  how  much  the  one  is  of  greater 
value  than  the  other  ?  The  different  conduct  of  men,  and 
their  different  fate  in  this  refpect,  is  well  defcribed  by  the 
wife  man,  "  Happy  is  the  man  that  feareth  always,  but 
"  he  that  hardeneth  his  heart  mall  fall  into  mifchief," 
Prov.  xxviii.  14. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  fhewing  the  impropriety 
of  the  itage  as  a  recreation  and  amufement  for  Chriui- 
ans,  that  it  is  coftly  and  expenlive,  and  that  this  colt  is 
altogether  unnecelfary,  lince  the  end  might  be  obtained, 
not  only  as  well,  but  much  better,  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  ; 
perhaps,  in  moil  cafes,  at  no  expence  at  all.  I  know 
this  argument  will  be  treated  with  great  contempt  by 
thofe  who  live  in  affluence,  and  know  no  other  ufe  of 
riches  but  to  feed  their  appetites,  and  make  all  the  relt 
of  mankind  fubfervient  to  the  gratification  of  their  vio- 
lent and  ungovernable  defires.  But  though  none  in  this 
world  have  any  title  to  hinder  them  from  difpofing  of  their 
wealth  as  they  pleafe,  they  mud  be  called  to  .confider, 
that  they  have  a  mailer  in  heaven.  To  him  they  mull 
render  an  account  at  the  lafl  day,  and,  in  this  account, 
the  ufe  that  they  make  of  their  riches  is  not  to  be  ex- 
cepted. The  great  have,  no  doubt,  the  diftinguifhed  ho- 
nor, if  they  pleafe  to  embrace  it,  of  contributing  to  the 
happinefs  of  multitudes  under  them,  and  difpeniing,  un- 
der God,  a  great  variety  of  the  comforts  of  this  life.  But 
it  would  abate  the  envy  and  impatience  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  world,  and  moderate  their  appetite  after  riches,  if 
they  would  confider,  that  the  more  that  is  committed  to 
them,  the  more  they  have  to  account  for.  The  greatell 
and  richeft  man  on  earth  hath  not  any  licence  in  the  word 
pt  God,  for  an  unneceflary  waite  of  his  fubftance,  or   con* 
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fuming  it  in  unprofitable  and  hurtful  pleafures  ;  and,  un- 
der the  one  or  both  of  thefe  characters,  that  muft  fall,  that 
is  laid  out  upon  the  Mage. 

Let  not  any  reader,  who  cannot  find  a  fatisfying  an- 
fwer  to  thefe  objections  againft  the  Mage  as  an  unchriftian 
amufement,  from  the  word  of  God,  take  the  practice,  of 
the  world  as  a  refuge  or  fanctuary,  and  fay,  This  is  car- 
rying matters  to  an  extreme  ;  If  thefe  maxims  are  rigidly- 
adhered  to,  you  will  exclude  from  the  number  of  Chrif- 
tians,  not  only  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  but  many 
otherwife  of  excellent  and  amiable  characters.  Though 
this  is  the  weakeft  of  all  arguments,  it  is,  perhaps,  that 
which  hath  of  all  others  the  ftrongeft  effect,  and  moll; 
powerfully  contributes  to  fet  people's  minds  at  eafe  in  a 
doubtful  or  dangerous  practice.  How  hard  is  it  to  make 
men  fenfible  of  the  evil  of  fuch  fins  as  cullom  authorifes, 
and  fafhion  juftifies  ?  There  is  no  making  them  afliamed 
of  them,  becaufe  they  are  common  and  reputable,  and 
there  is  no  making  them  afraid  of  what  they  fee  done, 
without  fufpicion  by  nmubers  on  every  hand.  But  is 
there  any  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  example  of  others 
will  prove  a  juft  and  valid  excufe  for  any  practice  at  the 
judgment  feat  of  Chrilt  ?  Will  the  greatnel's  or  the  num- 
ber of  offenders  fcreen  them  from  his  power  ?  Or  can 
that  man  expect  a  gracious  acceptance  with  him,  who  has 
fuffered  his  commands  to  be  qualified  by  prevailing  opi- 
nion, and  would  not  follow  him  farther  than  the  bulk  of 
mankind  would  bear  him  company. 

I  ihall  clofe  the  reflections  upon  this  part  of  the  fub- 
ject  by  obferving,  that  there  are  two  general  characters 
of  the  difciples  of  Chrift,  which  will  appear,  if  we  confult 
the  fcriptures,  to  be  elfential  to  them,  and  which  feem 
altogether  inconlillent  with  theatrical  amufements.  The 
fn  II  is  felf  denial  and  mortification.  Though  we  fhould 
not  infill  upon  the  particular  objections  againft  the  ftage, 
there  is  fomething  of  pomp  and  gaiety  in  it,  on  the  befl 
poffible  fuppofitiori,  that  is  inconlillent  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Christian.  The  gofpel  is  the  religion  of  finners, 
who  are  laved  from  wrath  by  the  rich  mercy  and  free 
grace  of  God.     The  life  of  fucli  then,  mufl  be  a  life  of 
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penitence,  humility  and  mortification.  The  followers 
of  a  crucified  Saviour  muft  bear  the  crofs,  and  tread  in 
the  fame  path  of  fuffering  and  felf-denial,  in  which  he 
hath  gone  before  them.  In  their  baptifmal  covenant  they 
renounce  the  world,  by  which  is  not  meant  fuch  grofs 
crimes  as  are  a  violation  of  natural  light,  as  well  as  a 
tranfgreflion  of  the  law  of  God,  but  that  exceffive  at- 
tachment to  prefent  indulgence,  which  is  more  properly 
expreffed  by  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  the  world*.  It  is 
true  there  are  many  precepts  in  Scripture,  which  require 
us  to  maintain  an  habitual  gratitude  and  thankful  frame 
of  fpirit,  nay,  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway.  But  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  this  joy,  and  that  of  worldly 
men  ;  as  they  do  not  rile  from  the  fame  fource,  fo  they 
cannot  poffibly  exprefs  themfelves  in  the  fame  way. 

*  It  is  not  improper  here  to  cohfider  the  ancient  form  of  bap-* 
tifm,  and  what  was  fuppofed  by  the  fathers  to  be  implied  in  it, 
Apoft.  Conft.  lib.  7.  cap.  41.  apotassomai  to  satana^  &c.  "  I  re- 
"  nounce  fatan  and  his  works,  and  his  pomps,  and  his  fervice* 
"  and  his  angels,  and  his  inventions,  and  all  things  that  belong 
"  to  him,  or  are  fubjeSl  to  him.''  Ambrof.  de  Initiatis.  In- 
greffuses  regenerations  facrarium,  Sec. — "Thou  haft  enter - 
"  ed  into  the  holy  place  of  regeneration  ;  repeat  what  you 
"  were  there  allied,  and  recollect  what  you  anfwered.  You  re- 
"  nounced  the  devil,  and  his  works,  and  his  world)  and  his 
"  luxury  and  pleafures."  Hieron.  Com.  in  Matt.  xv.  26.  Re-> 
huntio  tibi  diabole,  Sec.  "  I  renounce  thee,  fataU,  and  thy 
"  pomp,  and  thy  vices,  and  thy  world,  which  lieth  in  wicked-* 
"  nefs."  And  that  we  may  know  what  they  had  particularly 
in  view  by  the  pomps  of  the  world  which  they  renounced,  they 
are  fometimes  exprefsly  faid  to  be  the  public  fhows.  Thus 
Salvian  de  Provident,  lib.  6.  page  197.  Que  eft  enim  in  bap- 
tifmo,  kc.  u  For  what  is  the  firft  profeffion  of  a  Chriftian  in 
*<  baptVfm  ?  What,  but  that  they  profefs  to  renounce  the  de- 
"  vil,  and  his  pomps,  his. fhows,  and  his  works.  Therefore 
"  ihows  and  pomps,  by  our  own  confemon,  are  the  works  of 
"  the  devil.  How,  O  Chriftian,  wilt  thou  follow  the  public 
"  fhows  after  baptifm,  which  thou  confeffeft  to  be  the  works  of 
"  the  devil?" 

There  are  fome  who  pretend,  that  Chriftians  were  only  kept 
from  the  fhows,  becaufe  they  were  mixed  with  idolatrous 
rites  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  the  time  of  Salvian,  idolatry 
was  abolifhed,  and  the  fhows  were  no  longer  exhibited  in  ho- 
nor of  idol  gods.  Cyril  of  Jerufalerrt  alfo,  after  idolatry  was 
deftroyed,  continues  the  charge  againft  the  (hows. 
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Another  branch  of  the  Chriflian  temper,  between 
which  and  theatrical  amufements,  there  appears  a  very 
great  oppofition,  is  fpirituality  and  heavenlinefs  of  mind. 
All  real  Chriftians  are,  and  account  themfelves  pilgrims 
and  ftrangers  on  the  earth,  fet  their  affections  on  things 
above,  and  have  their  converfation  in  heaven.  Whatever 
tends  to  weaken  thcfe  difpofitions,  they  will  carefully 
avoid,  as  contrary  to  their  duty  and  their  intereft.  Is  not 
this  the  cafe  with  theatrical  amufements  ?  Are  they  not 
very  delicious  to  a  fenfuat  and  carnal  mind  ?  Do  they  not 
excite,  gratify,  and  ftrengthen  thele  affections,  which  it  is 
moft  the  bufinefs  of  a  GhrilUan  toreftrain  ?  Are  not  the 
indulgence  of  worldly  pleafure,  and  heavenlinefs  of  mind, 
mutually  deftructive  of  each  other  ?  This  is  {o  plain, 
that  anciently  thofe  who  gave  themfelves  up  to  a  life  of 
eminent  holinefs  and  piety,  ufed  to  retire  wholly  from 
the  commerce  of  the  world  and  the  fociety  of  men. 
Though  this  was  wrong  in  itfelf,  and  foon  found  to 
be  very  liable  to  fuperftitious  abufe,  it  plainly  fliows  how 
much  they  err  upon  the  oppoiite  fide,  who  being  called  to 
wean  the  affections  from  the  world,  do  yet  voluntarily 
and  unnecefiarily  indulge  themfelves  in  the  moft  delicious 
and  intoxicating  pleafures. 

What  is  offered  above,  I  hope,  will  fuffice  to  fhow  that 
the  ftage,  confidered  fimply  as  an  entertainment,  cannot 
be  lawfully  ufed  by  a  Christian.  But  we  mufl  now  pro- 
ceed in  the  fecond  place,  To  confider  the  modern 'pre- 
tence, that  it  is  ufeful  and  inftructive  ;  or,  to  fpeak  in  the 
language  of  one  of  its  defenders,  "  A  warm  incentive  to 
"  virtue,  and  powerful  prefervative  againft  vice."*  The 
fame  author  gives  us  this  account  of  tragedy  :  M  True  tra-' 
"  gedy  is  a  ferious  lecture  upon  our  duty,  fhorter  than  an 
"-£pic  poem,  and  longer  than  a  fable,  otherwife  differing 
"  from  both  only  in  the  method,  which  is  dialogue  inftead 
"  of  narration  ;  its  province  is  to  bring  us  in  love  with 
14  the  more  exalted  virtues,  and  to  create  a  deteftation  of 
"  the  blacker   and  (humanly   fpeaking)   more  enormous 

*  Remarks  on  Andevfon's  Pofitiohs  concerning  the  unlawful- 
nefs  of  ftage -play  s» 
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"  crimes."  On  comedy  he  fays,  "  an  infinuating  mirth 
"  laughs  us  out  of  our  frailties  by  making  us  afhamed  of 
"  them.  Thus,  when  they  are  well  intended,  tragedy 
"  and  comedy  work  to  one  purpofe,  the  one  manages  us 
"  as  children,  the  other  convinces  us  as  men." 

In  order  to  treat  this  part  of  the  fubject  with  precifion, 
I  muft  beg  the  reader  to  recal  to  mind  the  account  former- 
ly given  of  what  is  implied  in  the  ftage,  even  under  the 
bell  poffible   regulation ;  becaufe,  unlefs  this  be  allowed 
me,  I  confefs  the  argument  to  be  defective.   It  is  not  deni- 
ed, that  there  may  be,  and  are  to  be  found,  in  fome  dra- 
matic   performances,    noble    and    excellent  fentiments. 
Thefe  indeed  are  much  fewer  than  is  commonly  fuppofed, 
as  might  be  fhewn  by  an  examination  of  fome  of  the  molt 
celebrated  plays.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
fhining  thoughts  that  are  applauded  in  the  world  by  men 
of  tafte,  and  the  folid  and  profitable   truths   of  religion. 
However,  it  is  allowed,  that  there  are  fome  things  to  be 
found  in  plays,  againfl  which  no   juft  objection   can  be 
made  ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  form    an  idea  of  them  ftill  more 
pure  than  any  that  do  yet  exift  ;  but  the  queftion  is,  Whe- 
ther it  is  poffible  now  to  find,  or  reafonable  to  hope   to 
find,  fuch  a  number  of   pieces,  in    their  prevailing  ten- 
dency, agreeable  to  the  holinefs  and  purity  of  the  Chrif- 
ti an  character,  as  are  neceffary  to  fupport  a  public  theatre  r 
Till  this  is  accomplished,  all  that  is  done  to  fupport  the 
theatre  in  the  mean  time,  is  done  to  fupport  the  intereft  of 
vice  and  wickednefs  ;   whatever  it  may  be  in  itfelf,  and 
lingly  confidered.     And  if  fuch  an  entire  reformation  be 
impoffible,  a  partial  reformation,  or   mixing  a  few  good 
things    with  it,  is   not  only  ineffectual,  but  hurtful.     It 
makes  a  bad  caufe  a  little  more  plaufible,  and  therefore 
the  temptation  fo  much  the  more  formidable. 

There  is  a  dilcourie  of  a  foreigner  of  fome  note,  in 
which  he  exerts  all  his  eloquence  in  commendation  of 
plays,  when  ufed  in  the  public  fchoois,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  youth  in  action  and  elocution,  uuder  the  direc- 
tion of  their  mailers.  As  this  gentleman  was  a  clergy- 
man, his  authority  is  often  ufed  on  this  fubject.  But  it 
ought  to  be  obferved,  that  as  he  was  a  young  man  when 
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he  employed  his  eloquence  in  this  caufe,  lb,  what  he  fays, 
itrongly  fupports  the  propriety  of  the  diftin&ion  I  have 
laid  down.  He  exprefsly  confines  the  argument  to  fuch 
plays  as  were  reprefented  by  youths  in  the  fchools,  and 
rejects  with  great  abhorrence  the  public  ftage,  and  fuch  as 
were  atted  by  mercenary  players.  Of  the  laft  fort  he  hath 
the  following  firong  words.  "  At  hie  vereor  A.  ne  qui  fint 
"  inter  vos  qui  ex  me  quserant :  Quid  agis  adolefcens  ? 
"  Tune  comcedos,  Hiftriones,  mimos,  ex  eloquential  ftu- 
"  diofis  facere  paras  ?  Egone  ?  Hiftriones  ?  Quos  ?  An 
u  viles  illos  qui  in  fcenam  prodeunt  mercede  conducti  ? 
Ct  Qui  quseftus  caufa  quamlibet  perfonam  induant  ?  Qui 
"  paflim  per  urbes  vagantes  artem  fuam  venalem  habent  I 

M  Qui,  merito,  Romano  jure,  infamia  notantur  ? Ab- 

"  fit,  a  me  abfit,  ut  in  hac  impietatis  fchola  teneros  adolef- 
"  centium  animos  eloquentia  imbui  velim.  Qiianticun- 
M  que  earn  facio,  tanti  tamen  non  eft.  Satins  effet  balbu- 
tc  tire,  imo  fatius  mutum  effe,  quam  non  fine  fummo  ani- 
"  mi  periculo  eloquentiam  difcere*"  Which  paflage 
may  be  tranflated  thus  ;  "  But  here  I  am  afraid  fome  of 
"  you  will  be  ready  to  challenge  me,  and  to  fay,  what  is 
"  this  you  aim  at,  young  man  ?  Do  you  intend  to  make 
"  all  who  ftudy  eloquence  comedians,  players,  buffoons  I 
"  Do  I  indeed  ?  What  fort  of  players  ?  Thofe  contempti- 
M  ble  wretches,  who  are  hired  to  come  upon  the  ftage, 
"  and  who  for  gain  will  perfonate  any  character  whatever? 
"  Who  go  about  through  different  cities  making  merchan- 
**  dize  of  their  art  ?  Who  are  juftly  marked  with  infamy 

"  in  the  Roman  law  ? Far,  far  be  it  from  me  to   pro- 

"  pofe,  that  the  tender  minds  of  youth  fhould  be  taught 
"  eloquence  in  this  fchool  of  impiety.  However  much 
"  I  value  it,  I  value  it  not  at  this  rate.  Better  it  were 
"  they  mould  ftammer  in  fpeech,  nay,  better  that  they 
"  were  dumb  and  incapable  of  fpeech,  than  that  they 
"  fhould  learn  the  art  of  eloquence,  by  putting  their  fouis 
"  in  the  moft  imminent  danger."  Now,  whether  this  au- 
thor's fcheme  was  right  or  not,  I  have  no  occafion  at  pre- 
Cent  to  debate  with  him  as  an  adverfary,  for  he  rejects  with 

*  Werenfds  Onaio  tic  Comcedijs, 
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abhorrence  the  imputation  of  favoring  the  caufe   againit 
which  I  plead. 

When  a  public  theatre  is  defended  as  a  means  of  inftruc- 
tion,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  of  importance  to  obferve, 
that  it  is  a  method  altogether  uncommanded  and  unautho- 
rized in  the  word  of  God.  This  will  probably  appear  a 
very  weak  argument  to  many,  but  it  will  not  appear  fo  to 
thofe  who  have  a  firm  belief  of,  and  a  jull  efteem  for  that 
book  of  life.  Such  will  not  expe£t,  that  any  method  will 
prove  effectually  to  make  men  "  wife  unto  fulvation," 
without  the  bleffing  of  God,  and  they  will  hardly  be  indu- 
ced to  look  for  this  bleffing  upon  the  ftage.  And  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  it  is  now  pleaded  for  in  a  higher  light, 
and  on  a  more  important  account,  than  merely  as  an 
amufement,  viz.  as  proper  to  funport  the  intereft  of  reli- 
gion ;  it  mould  therefore  have  a  pofitive  warrant  before  it 
be  employed  in  this  caufe,  left  it  fhould  meet  with  the 
fame  reception  that  all  other  human  devices  will  meet 
with,  "  Who  hath  required  thefe  things  at   your  hands  ?" 

And  that  none  may  ufe  a  delufory  fort  of  reafoning,  and 
ihift  from  one  pretence  to  another,  faying,  it  becomes  a 
lawful  amufement  by  its  tendency  to  inftruct,  and  an  ef- 
fectual inftrucYion  by  its  power  to  pleafe  at  the  fame  time; 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  a  finful  amufement  is  not  to  be 
indulged  on  any  pretence  whatfoever ;  for  we  muft  not 
"  do  evil,  that  good  may  come."  Nay,  call  it  only  a 
dangerous  amufement,  even  in  that  cafe,  no  pretence  of 
poffible  or  probable  inftrucYion  (though  fuch  a  thing  were 
not  contrary  to  the  iuppofitibn)  is  fufficient  to  warrant  it. 
Nothing  lefs  than  its  being  necelfary,  could  authorife  the 
practice,  and  that  I  hope  none  will  be  fo  hardy  as  to  af- 
firm. 

It  can  never  be  affirmed  to  beneceffary,  without  a  blaf- 
phemous  impeachment  of  the  divine  wifdom.  If  the  holy 
fcriptures,  and  the  methods  there  author! fed  and  appoint- 
ed, are  full  and  fufficient  for  our  fpiritual  improvement, 
all  others  muft  be  wholly  unneceffary.  And  if  they  are 
the  moft  powerful  and  the  moft  effectual  means,  no  others 
muft  be  fuffered  to  come  into  rivalfhip  and  competition 
with  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  mult  be  condemned  as 
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wrong,  or  laid  a  fide  as  comparatively  weak.  The  truth 
is,  the  dage  can  never  be  defended  on  a  more  untenable 
footing,  than  when  it  is  reprefented  as  having  a  moral  or 
virtuous,  that  is  to  fay,  a  pious  or  religious  tendency. 
What  Chrifiim  can  hear  fuch  a  plea  with  patience  ?  Is 
the  f  law  of  the  Lord  perfect,  converting  the  foul  ?  Is  it 
"  able  to  make  the  man  of  God  perfect,  thoroughly  furnifh- 
"  ed  to  every  good  work  ■?"  What  then  are  its  defeats 
which  mud  be  {'applied  by  the  theatre  ?  Have  the  faints  of 
God,  for  fo  many  ages,  been  carried  fafely  through  all  the 
dark  and  difficult  ftepa  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  with 
his  law  as  a  "  light  to  their  feet,  and  a  lamp  to  their  path," 
and  yet  is  it  now  neceffary,  that  they  mould  have  addi- 
tional illumination  from  a  well  regulated  flage  ?  Have 
there  been  for  fo  long  a  time  pallors  employed,  bearing  a 
divine  com  million  ?  ordinances  adminiflered  according 
divine  institution  ?  Have  thefe  been  hitherto  effectu- 
al for  u  perfecting  the  faints,  for  the  work  of  the  minillry, 
"  and  for  edifying  the  body  of  Chrift  ?"  And  ihall  we  not 
count  them  among  the  fcoffers  tha.t  were  to  come  in  the 
laft  days,  who  pretend  to  open  a  new  commiffion  for  the 
players  to  affid  ?  If  any  ihall  fay,  there  needs  no  di- 
vine inditution,  all  men  are  called  to  indruct  one  ano- 
ther, "  the  lips  of  the  righteous  fhould  feed  many," 
and  this  way  of  the  drama  is  but  a  mode  of  the  inftruc- 
tion  we  all  owe  to  one  another.  I  anfwer,  it  is  as  a 
mode  I  attack  it.  This  very  mode  has  been  fhown  to  be 
dangerous,  nay  linful,  as  an  amufement;  who  then  can 
(how  its  necelfity,  in  the  fame  mode,  for  indrucYion  or 
improvement  ? 

If  the  llage  be  a  proper  method  of  promoting  the.  in- 
terells  of  religion,  then  is  Satan's  kingdom  divided 
againd  itfelf,  which  he  is  more  cunning  than  to  fuffer 
it  to  be.  For  whatever  debate  there  be,  whether  good 
men  may  attend  the  theatre,  there  can  be  no  quedion 
at*all,  that  no  openly  vicious  man,  is  an  enemy  to  it, 
and  that  the  far  greatell  part  of  them  do  paffionately 
love  it.  I  fay  no  openly  vicious  man  ;  for  doubtleis 
there  may  be  fome  hypocrites  wearing  the  habit  of  the 
Chridian  pilgrim,  who  are  the  very  word  of  men,  and 
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yet  may  mew  abundance  of  zeal  againfi:  the  ftage.  But 
nothing  is  more  certain  than,  that  taking  the  world  ac- 
cording to  its  appearance,  it  is  the  word  part  of  it  that 
fhows  mod  pafiion  for  this  entertainment,  and  the  beft 
that  avoids  and  fears  it,  than  which  there  can  hardly 
be  a  worfe  fign  of  it,  as  a  means  of  doing  good.  Who- 
ever believes  the  following  words  of  our  bleffed  Redeemer, 
will  never  be  perfuaded  that  poets  and  actors  for  the 
ftage  have  received  any  commiflion  to  fpeak  in  his  name. 
"  My  fheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they 
"  follow  me,  John  x.  27. — A  ft  ranger  will  they  not  fol- 
tl  low,  but  will  flee  from  him,  for  they  know  not  the 
"  voice  of  Grangers,  John  x.  5.* 

This  leads  us  toobierve,  that  the  ftage  is  not  only  an 
improper  method  of  intlrucYion,  but  that  all,  or  the  far 
greateit  number  of  pieces  there  reprefented,  mud  have, 
upon  the  whole,  a  pernicious  tendency.  This  is  evi- 
dent, becaufe  they  mull  be  to  the  tafte  and  relifh  of  the 
bulk  of  thofe  who  attend  it.  The  difficulty  of  getting 
good  authors  for  the  theatre,  I  fhall  not  infill  upon,  but 
whatever  the  authors  are  able  or  willing  to  do,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  their  productions  in  fact  can  rife  no  higher  in 
point    of  purity,   than    the  audience   fhall  be  willing   to 

*  It  is  to  be  obferved  here,  to  prevent  miftakes,  that  the  ar- 
gument is  founded  on  the  general  and  prevailing  inclination  of 
the  greateft  part  of  each  character,  and  not  upon  particular  in- 
ftances,  in  many  of  which  it  is  conferred,  it  will  not  hold.  For, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  real  character  of  fome  perfons, 
in  whom  there  are  fome  marks  and  figns  of  true  religion,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  fome  fymptoms  of  unibundnefs,  fo  it  is  ftill 
more  difficult  to  determine  the  quality  of  fingle  actions. 
Therefore,  it  is  little  or  no  argument  that  any  practice  is  fafe 
or  good,  becaufe  one  good  man,  or  one  fuppofed  to  be  good, 
has  been  known  to  do  it  ;  or  en  the  contrary,  ill,  becaufe  one 
bad  man  has  been  known  to  do  it.  But  as,  when  we  retire  fur- 
ther from  the  limit  that  divides  them,  the  characters  are  more 
clearly  and  fenfibly  diftinguifla'ed,  fo,  whatever  practice  is  naf- 
fionately  defiredby  wicked  men  in  general,  and  fhunned  by  the 
e-ood,  certainly  is  of  bad  tendency.  If  it  were  otherwise,  as 
4"aid  above,  "  Satan's  kingdom  would  be  divided  againfi  itfelf," 
and  the  God  "who  keepeth  covenant  and  truth  for  ever,"  would 
fail  in  his  promjfe,  of  "  giving"  his  people  "  counfel,"  and 
♦'  teaching  them  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  walk." 
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receive.  Their  attendance  is  not  conftrained,  but  vo* 
luntary  ;  nay  they  pay  dearly  for  their  entertainment  : 
and  therefore  they  mull,  and  will  have  it  to  their  tafte. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  fubject  that  merits  the  particular 
attention  of  all  who  are  inclined  to  judge  impartially, 
and  it  proves,  in  the  flrongeft  manner,  the  abfurdity  of 
forming  chimerical  fuppofitions  of  a  ftage  fo  regulated,  as, 
inftead  of  being  hurtful,  to  promote  the  intereft  of  piety 
and  virtue. 

Here  let  fome  truths  be  called  to  mind  which  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  feldom 
recollected,  and  their  confequences  very  little  attended 
to.  There  is  a  diilinclion  often  flated,  both  in  the  old 
and  new  Teftament,  between  the  children  of  God  and 
the  men  of  the  world.  Thefe  are  mixed  together  in  the 
prefent  ftate,  and  cannot,  in  many  cafes,  be  certainly 
diftinguifhed  by  their  outward  appearance ;  yet  is  there 
at  bottom,  not  only  a  real  diftinction  of  character,  but  a 
perfect  oppofition  between  them,  as  to  the  commanding 
principle  of  all  their  actions.  And  as  there  is  an  oppo- 
fition of  character  between  them,  fo  there  muft  be  an 
oppofition  of  interefts  and  views.  Our  bleffed  Redeem- 
er, when   he  came  into  the  world,  was  "  defpifed  and 

V  rejected  of  men ;"  and  he  every  where  tells  his  dif- 
ciples,  that  they  muft  expect  no  better  treatment. 
Matt.  v.  u,  12.  "  Bleffed  are  ye  when  men  mall  revile 
'•*  you,  and  perfecute  you,  and  fhall  fay  all  manner  of 
"  evil  againft  you  falfely,  for  my  fake.  Rejoice  and  be 
"  exceeding  glad  :  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven  ; 
"  for   fo  perfecuted  they  the  prophets  that  were  before 

V  you."  And  on  the  other  hand,  Luke  vi.  26.  "  \\\> 
"  unto  you  when  all  men  fhall  fpeak  well  of  you,  for  fo 
"did  their  fathers  to  the  falfe  prophets."  Again,  John 
xv.  19.  "  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love 
"  his  own  ;  but  becaui'e  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I 
"  have  chofen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world 
"  hateth  you."  His  apoflles  fpeak  always  in  the  fame 
language  :   thus  the   apoftle  Paul,   Rom.    xii.   2.  w  And 

V  be  not  conformed  to  this  world."  Nay,  he  lays  it  down 
as  anuniverfal  pofition,  2  Tim.  iii.   12.  •«  Yea,  and  all 
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«'  that  will  live  godly  in  Chrifl  Jefus  fhall  fufTer  perfe- 
"  cution."  Now  I  aik,  Whether  thole  who  have  a 
flrong  and  rooted  averiion  to  true  holinefs,  which  is  not 
the  character  of  the  fincere  Chri'ftian,  will  voluntarily 
croud  to  the  theatre,  to  hear  and  Tee  fuch  performances 
as  breathe  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  pure 
and  uncorrupted  word  of  God  ?  Will  thofe  who  revile, 
injure,  and  perfecute  the  faints  themfelves,  delight  in  the 
ilage,  if  honor  is  there  put  upon  true  religion,  and  pleafed 
with  that  character  in  the  reprefentation  which  they  hate 
in  the  original  ?  This  would  be  to  expect  impofiibilities. 
And  therefore,  while  the  great  majority  of  thofe  who  at- 
tend the  ftage  are  unholy,  it  is  certain,  that  the  plays 
which  they  behold  with  pleafure,  cannot,  upon  the  whole, 
but  have  a  criminal  tendency. 

If  any  al ledge,  that  the  poet's  art  may  be  a  means  to 
make  religion  amiable  to  them,  I  anfwer,  that  he  cannot 
make  it  amiable,  but  by  adulteration,  by  mixing  it  with 
fomething  agreeable  to  their  own  tafle  ;  and  then  it  is  not 
religion  that  they  admire,  but  the  erroneous,  debafed,  and 
falfe  refemblance  of  it.  Or  even  .  fuppofing,  that,  in  a 
iingle.infl.ance  or  two,  nothing  in  Jubilance  mould  be  fet 
before  them  but  true  religion,  and  this  dreffed  to  the  very 
higheil  advantage  by  the  poet's  genius  and  actor's  fkill, 
there  would  be  little  gained  :  becaufe  thefe  human  arts 
only  would  be  the  object  of  their  admiration,  and  they 
would  always  prefer,  and  fpeedily  procure,  a  difplay  of  the 
fame  arts,  upon  a  fubject  mere  agreeable  to  their  corrupt 
minds.  This  indeed,  we  are  not  left  to  gather  by  way  of 
inference  and  deduction  from  other  truths,  but  are  exprefs- 
]y  taught  it  in  the  word  of  God.  For  "  the  natural  man 
**  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God:  for  they 
"  are  foolifhnefs  unto  him,  neither  can  he  know  them, 
41  becaufe  they  are  fpiritually  difcerned."  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 
Experience  is  a  flrong  proof  of  this.  For  if  any  man 
will  take  the  pains  of  making  up  a  fyftem  of  the  morality 
of  the  llage,  1  do  not  mean  the  horrid  profanity,  and  fcan- 
dalous  obfeenity,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  worft,  but  of 
that  which  is  called  virtue  in  the  beft  of  the  pieces  wrote 
for  the  theatre,  he  will  find  it  exceeding  different  frosi 
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Chrift'um  morals  ;  and,  that  an  adherence  to  it  would  be, 
in  mod  initanceSj  a  wilful  departure  from  the  rules  of  a 
hoiy  life. 

However  plainly  this  is  founded  upon  the  word  of  God, 
and  found  reafon,  there  are  fome  very  unwilling  to  think, 
that  ever  their  duty  asGhriitians  fhould  conllrain.them  to 
he  at  odds  with  die  delicacies  of  life,  or  the  polite  and  fa- 
ihionable  pleafures  of  the  age.  And,  as  the  mind  of  man 
is  very  ingenious  in  the  defence  of  that  pollution  which  it 
loves,  they  fometimes  bring  in  criticifm  to  their  aid. 
'They  alledge,  that  by  the  u  world''  is  underltood,  gene- 
rally through  the  New  Teftament,  thofe  who  were  hea- 
thens by  profeffion  ;  and  that  the  fame  oppofition  to  true 
religion,  in  judgment,  and  heart,  is  not  to  be  afcribed  to 
thofe  who  are  members  of  the  vifible  church.  It  is  an- 
fwered,  the  word  did  indeed  fignify  as  they  fay,  for  this 
plain  reafon,  that  in  the  early  days  of  Chrillianity,  when 
it  was  under  perfecution,  few  or  none  would  make  pro- 
feuion  of  it,  unlefs  they  did  really  believe  it.  But  is  not 
the  meaning  ftill  the  fame  ?  Can  we  fuppofe  that  the  ha- 
tred of  the  then  world,  was  at  the  name  of  religion  only, 
and  not  at  the  fubltance  ?  Was  the  devil  "  the  prince  of 
"  this  world,"  then  ?  and  has  he  not  now  equal  dominion 
over,  and  is  he  not  equally  ferved  by  thofe  who  are  pro- 
fane in  their  lives,  though  they  were  once  baptifed  ?  Was 
he  the  fpirit  that  "  then  worked,"  and  is  he  not  the  fpirit 
that  ""  now  works,"  in  the  children  of  difobedience  ? 
The  truth  therefore  remains  ftill  the  fame,  thofe  who  are 
hi  a  natural  and  unregenerate  fiate,  who  hate  true  reli- 
gion in  their  hearts,  mult  have  fomeihing  very  different 
before  they  can  be  pleafed  with  feeing  it  on  the  ftage.* 

*  There  is  an  excellent  paffage  to  this  purpofe  in  an  effay 
£f?;ainft  plays,  to' be  found  in  one  of  the  volumes  publifhed 
about  a  hundred  years  a^o,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Port- 
Royal  in  France,  a  fociety  of  Janfenifts,  of  great  parts  and 
eminent  piety.  This  effay  in  particular,  is  by  fome  faid  to 
have  been  written  by  the  prince  of  Conti.  Seclion  15th  of  that 
effay,  he  fays,  "  It  is  fo  true    that   plays   are  almoft  always  a 
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That  this  argument  may  have  its  proper  force,  we 
ought  to  confider,  how  great  a  proportion  of  perfons  under 
the  dominion  of  vice  and  wickednefs  there  muft.  always 
be  among  thofe  who  attend  the  theatre.  The  far  greatefi: 
number  of  the  world  in  general  are  ungodly.  This  is  a 
fa£t  which  could  hardly  be  denied,  even  though  the  fol- 
lowing paffage  had  not  flood  in  the  oracles  of  truth, 
"  Enter  ye  in  at  the  flrait  gate  ;  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and 
"  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  deftru&ion,  and  many 
"  there  be  which  go  in  thereat :  Becaufe  flrait  is  the  gate, 
"  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few 
M  there  be  that  find  it."  Matt.  vii.  13,  14.  And  as  none 
can  attend  the  ftage,  but  thofe  in  higher  life,  and  more  af- 
fluent circumllances  than  the  bulk  of  mankind,  there  is 
flill  a  greater  proportion  of  them  who  are  enemies  to  pure 
and  undefined  religion.  Thus,  fays  our  Saviour  to  his 
difciples,  "  Verily  I  fay  unto  you,  that  a  rich  man  fhall 
•*  hardly  enter  into  die  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  again 
"I  fay  unto  you,  it  is  eafier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
"  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into 
"  the  kingdom  of  God."  Matt.  xix.  23,  24.  To  the 
fame  purpofe  the  apoftle  Paul  fays,  "  Ye  lee  your  calling, 
"  brethren,  how  that  not  many  wife  men  after  the  flefh, 
"  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called."  1  Cor. 
i.  26.  This  does  not  at  all  fuppofe,  that  thofe  in  high  life 
are  originally  more  corrupt  in  their  nature  than  others, 
but  it  arifes  from  their  being  expofed  to  much  greater 
and  ftronger  temptations.     Now,  if  from  the  fmall  nurn- 

"  are  no  virtues,  the  representation  of  which  can  divert  the 
"  Spectators;  and  above  all,  we  never  hear  humility  fpoken  of, 
**  and  the  bearing  of  injuries.  It  would  be  Strange  to  fee  a 
"  modeft  and  lilent  religious  perfon  represented.  There  muft 
"  be  Something  great  and  renowned  according  to  men,  or  at 
**  leaft  fomething  lively  and  animated,  which  is  not  met  withal 
"  in  Chriftian  gravity  and  wifdom  ;  and  therefore  thofe  who 
u  have  been  defirous  to  introduce  holy  men  and  women  upon 
"  the  ftage,  have  been  forced  to  make  them  appear  proud, 
"  and  to  make  them  utter  difcourfes  more  proper  for  the  an- 
"■  cient  Roman  heroes,  than  for  faints  and  martyrs.  Their 
*  devotion  upon  the  Stage  ought  alfo  to  be  always  a  little,  ex^ 
14  fcraordinary." 
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ber  of  real  Chriflians  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  we  again 
fubtract  fuch  as  count  the  ftage  unlawful  or  dangerous, 
or  have  no  inclination  to  it,  there  will  very  few  remain  of 
thofe  who  are  "  the  fait  of  the  earth,"  to  feafon  the  unhal- 
lowed aflembly.  What  fort  of  productions  then  muft  they 
be,  which  fhall  have  the  approbation  of  fuch  judges  ?  How 
much  more  proper  to  pollute  than  to  reform,  to  poifon  than 
to  cure  ?  If  fuch  in  fa6t  the  great  bulk  of  plays  have  always 
hitherto  been,  from  what  has  been  faid,  it  ought  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  otherwife. 

It  is  very  poffible,  that  fome  may  be  all  this  while 
holding  the  argument  very  cheap,  and  faying  with  lord 
Shaftefbury,  "  The  true  genius  is  of  a  nobler  nature 
"  than  fervilely  to  fubmit  to  the  corrupt  or  vitiated  tafte 
"  of  any  age  or  place  ; — he  works  not  for  gain,  but  de- 
"  fpifes  it  ; — he  knows,  and  will  not  fwerve  from  the 
"  truth  of  art ;  he  will  produce  what  is  noble  and  excel- 
if  lent  in  its  kind ; — he  will  refine  the  public  ear,  and 
*'  teach  them  to  admire  in  the  right  place."  Thefe, 
though  I  do  not  cite  any  particular  paffage,  are  all  of 
them  fentiments,  and  mod  of  them  expreffions,  of  that 
author  fo  much  admired  among  modern  philofophers.— 
But  the  objection  is  eafily  folved.  The  obfervation  is 
allowed  to  be  juft,  and  to  hold  with  refpect  to  the  poetic, 
oratorial,  or  any  human  art,  becaufe  we  know  of  no 
higher  ftandard  in  any  of  thefe,  than  what  human  nature 
in  its  prefent  ftate,  will  molt  admire,  when  it  is  exhibited 
to  view.  Accordingly,  the  great  poet  and  the  great  ora- 
tor, though,  through  the  prevalence  of  a  bad  tafte,  they 
may  find  it  difficult  at  firft  to  procure  attention,  yet  they 
will  procure  it  at  lad  :  and  when  they  are  heard,  they 
carry  the  prize  from  all  inferior  pretenders  :  and  indeed, 
their  doing  fo  is  the  very  touchftone  and  trial  of  their  art 
itfclf.  In  this  cafe  there  lies  no  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  public  or  the  multitude  (as  David  Hume  has 
faid  for  once  according  to  truth)  to  the  judgment  of  a 
wifer  few. 

But  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  abfurd  than  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  fame  thing  will  hold  in  morals  and  re- 
ligion.    The  dramatic  poets  in  Athens,  where  the  ltage 
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was  firft  eftablifhed,   improved    upon  one    another,  and 
refined  ther  own  tafbe,  and  that  of  their  audience,  as  to 
the  elegance  of  their  compofitions.  Nay,  they  loon  brought 
tragedy,  as  a  great  critic*  obferves,  to  as  great  perfection 
as  the  nature  of  the  thing  Teems  to  admit  of.     But   whoe- 
ver will  from  this  infer,   that  they  improved  in  their  mo- 
rals in  the  fame  proportion,  or  by  that  means,   will  fall 
into  a  very  grol's  miftake.     This  indeed  feems  to  be  the 
great  error  of  modern  infidels,  to  fup pole  that  there  is  no 
more  in  morals  than   a  certain  tafte  and  fenfe  of  beauty 
and  elegance.     Natural  talents   in  the  human   mind  are 
quite  diitin£t  from  moral  difpofilions,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  one  is  no  evidence  at  all    of  the   prevalence  of  the 
other.     On  the  contrary,  the  firft  are  many  times  found 
in  the  higheft  perfection,  where  there    is  a  total  abfence 
of  the  lair.     And  therefore,  that  true  genius  is  the  object 
of  univerfal  approbation,  hinders   not  but  that  true   good- 
nefs  is  the  object  of  general  averfion.     The    Scripture  af- 
fures  us,  that  all  men  are  by  nature   under  the  power  of 
fin,  "  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  man  is 
"  only  evil  from  his  youth,  and  that  continually,"  Gen. 
vi.  5    '   That  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  againft  God, 
"  and,"  till  it  be  renewed  by   divine  grace,  "  is  not  fub- 
"  jecTt  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be."  Rom. 
viii.  7. 

Now  it  is  utterly  impofiible  and  felf- contradictory, 
that  men  fhould  approve  and  delight  in  that  which  is 
contrary  to  the  habitual  prevailing  temper  of  their  hearts ; 
and  to  bring  about  a  change  in  them  is  not  in  the  power 
of  any  human  art,  but  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Spirit 
and  grace  of  God.  In  this  he  has  given  no  authority  to 
the  players  to  act  under  him,  nay,  he  has  exprefsly  told 
us,  that  he  will  not  ordinarily,  in  any  way  whatever, 
make  ufe  of  the  perfection  of  human  art,  but  of  the  plain- 
eft  and  weakeft  outward  means.  Thus  the  apoflle  Paul 
tells  us  his  Matter  fent  him,  "  to  preach  the  gofpel,  not 
**  with  wifdom  of  words,  left  the  crofs  of  Chriit  mould  be 
*[  made  of  none  effect."  1  Cor.  i.  17.     And,  "  after  that 

*  Ariflotlc, 
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u  in  the  wifdom  of  God,  The  world  by  wifdom  knew  not 
"  God,  it  pleafed  God  by  the  foolifhnefs  of  preaching  to 
"  fave  them  that  believe."  1  Cor.  i.  21.  He  alio  profeffes 
that  his  practice  had  always  been  conformed  to  this  rule, 
"  And  I  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you,  came  not  with 
"  excellency  offpeech  or  of  wifdom,  declaring  unto  you 
"  the  teftimony  of  God."  1  Cor.  ii.  1.  "  And  my  fpeech 
"  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of 
"  man's  wifdom,  but  in  demonftration  of  the  Spirit  and 
„"  of  power.  That  your  faith  mould  not  Hand  in  the  wif- 
*'  dom   of  men,  but  in   the  power  of  God*."     1  Cor. 

ii.  4,  5- 

It  may  be  neceflary  here  to  obviate  an  objection,  that 
in  the  holy  Scriptures  themfelves  we  find  feveral  pafiages 
which  feem  to  iignify  that  true  religion,  though  it  is  not 
the  choice  of  all  men,  is  yet  the  object  of  univerfal  ap- 
probation. Thus  we  are  told,  that  "  the'  righteous  fhall 
"  be  in  everlafting  remembrance,  but  the  memory  of  the 
"  wicked  fhall  rot."  Nay,  we  are  exhorted  by  the  apof- 
tle  Paul  to  the  practice  of  our  duty  in  fuch  terms  as  thefe, 
"  Whatfoever  things   are    true,    whatfoever    things  are 

*  Perhaps  fome  will  afk  here,  Is  then  human  art,  and  are 
natural  talents,  which  are  the  gifts  of  God,  wholly  excluded 
from  his  fervice  ?  I  anfwer,  they  are  not.  And  yet  the  in- 
stances of  their  being  eminently  ufeful  are  exceeding  rare. 
Such  is  the  imperfection  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  can  hard- 
ly at  the  fame  time,  give  great  attention  and  application  to 
two  diftinct  fubjefits  ;  and  therefore,  when  men  give  that  in- 
tenfe  application  to  human  art,  which  is  neceffary  to  bring  it 
to  its  perfection,  they  are  apt  to  overlook  the  power  and  grace 
of  God,  without  which  all  art  is  vain  and  ineffectual.  Agree- 
ably to  this,  when  men  of  eminent  talents  have  been  of  fervice 
in  religion,  it  has  been  commonly  by  the  exercife  of  felf-deni- 
ai,  by  making  a  very  fparing  and  moderate  ufe  of  them,  and 
{hewing  themfelves  fo  deeply  penetrated  with  a  fenfe  of  the 
important  truths  of  the  everlafting  gofpel,  as  to  defpife  the 
beauties  and  embeliihments  of  human  fklll,  too  great  an  atten- 
tion to  which  is  evidently  incontiftent  with  the  other.  Well, 
fay  refined  obfervers,  this  is  the  very  perfection  of  art  to  ufe 
it  with  great  referve,  and  to  keep  it  out  of  view  as  much  as 
poffible.  And  it  is  indeed  the  perfection  of  art  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  this,  but  it  is  peculiar  to  a  renewed  heart  to  have 
it  in  reality. 
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"  lovely,  whatfoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there 
"  be  any  virtue,  if  there*  be  any  praife,  think  on  thefe 
"  things."  But  thefe  muft  furely  be  explained  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  be  confident  with  the  clear  and  ftrong 
paffages  mentioned  above;  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  do. 
The  matter  of  many  good  actions,  particularly  focial  vir- 
tues, the  duties  of  the  fecond  table  of  the  law,  wicked 
men  do  often  approve,  nay,  they  may  not  only  fee  fome 
beauty,  but  feel  fome  pleafure  in  them,  from  natural, 
though  unfanctified  affections  leading  to  them.  But 
truly  good  actions,  inftances  of  holy  obedience  to  God, 
in  their  manner,  and  in  the  principles  from  which  they 
ought  to  flow,  they  neither  can  approve  nor  perform. 

Nothing  can  be  done  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God, 
but  what  hath  the  following  properties.  It  muft  be  done 
from  a  fenfe,  not  only  of  the  unalterable  obligation,  but 
the  perfect  excellence  of  the  la w  of  God,  Rom.  £vii.  12. 
renouncing  all  pretence  of  merit  in  the  actor,  Gal.  ii.  20. 
Phil.  iii.  S.  ;  depending  for  afiiftance  entirely  on  divine 
ffrength,  John  xv.  5. ;  arid  with  a  fingle  eye  to  the  di- 
v.ne  glory,  1  Cor.  x.  31.  1  Pet.  iv.  11.  It  is  not  the 
matter  of  an  action  thut  renders  it  truly  holy,  but  the 
prevalence  of  thefe  principles  in  the  heart  of  the  per- 
former. And  they  are  fo  far  from  being  generally  ap- 
proved, that  they  are  hated  and  defpifed,  and  the  very 
profeffion  of  moil  of  them  at  leaft,  ridiculed  by  every 
worldly  man.  The  truth  is,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover 
thefe  principles  otherwife  than  by  narration.  They  lie 
deep  in  the  heart,  they  do  not  feek  to  difcover  themfelves, 
-and  the  mewing  them  on  the  ft  age  would  be  a  fort  of 
contradiction  to  their  nature.  I  believe  it  would  exceed 
the  art  of  molt  poets  or  actors,  to  exhibit  by  outward 
ligns,  .true  felf-denial,  without  joining  to  it  fuch  oflen- 
tation,  as  would  deftroy  its  effect.  Or  if  it  could  be 
done,  it  would  be  fo  far  from  being  delightful  to  thofe 
who  ct  through  the  pride  of  their  heart  will  not  feek  after 
ft  God,"  that  it  would  fill  them  with  difguft  or  difdatn. 
So  that  all  friends  of  the  ftage  ought  to  join  with  David 
Hume,  who  hath  excluded  felf-denial,  humility,  and  mor- 
tification, from  the  number  of  the  virtues,  and  ranked 
them  among  the  vices. 
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From  this  it  appears}  that  worldly  men  will  bear  a 
form  of  godlinefs,  but  the  fpirit  and  power  of  it  they 
cannot  endure.  When  therefore,  the  Scriptures  re- 
prefent  religion,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  amiable  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind  in  general,  it  is  only  giving  one  view 
of  its  excellence  in  itfelf  or  in  its  matter  :  but  this  can 
never  be  intended  to  make  the  judgment  of  bad  men  its 
ftandard  or  meafure.  And  when  the  approbation  of  men 
is  propofed  as  an  argument  to  duty,  it  cannot  be  con- 
fidered  in  any  other  light,  than  as  an  affiftant  fubordinate 
motive  to  preferve  us  from  its  violation  ;  for  the  Scrip- 
tures will  never  warrant  us  to  aim  at  the  praife  of  men, 
as  the  reward  of  our  compliance. 

If  there  be  any  more  than  what  is  faid  above  in  the 
teftimony  which  wicked  men  give  in  favor  of  religion, 
it  is  but  the  voice  of  natural  confcience,  that  is,  the  voice 
of  God  in  them,  and  not  their  own  j  and  as  it  is  ex- 
torted from  them  againfl  their  will,  they  do  all  in  their 
power  to  deftroy  the  force  of  the  evidence.  This  we 
may  be  ienfible  of,  if  we  will  recollect,  that  it  is  always 
general,  and  that  many  fpeak  well  of  fomething  which 
they  call  religion  in  general,  when  j'et  there  is  hardly 
any  of  the  fervants  of  God,  in  whofe  character  and  con- 
duct they  will  not  endeavor  either  to  find  or  make  a 
flaw.  The  truth  is,  though  fome  few  heroes  in  profani- 
ty vilify  religion  in  itfelf  directly,  and  in  all  its  parts, 
the  plurality  of  f coffers  only  tell  you,  this  and  the  other 
thing  is  not  religion,  but  fuperftition,  precifenefs,  fancy 
or  whim,  and  (o  on.  But  at  the  fame  time,  if  you  take 
away  all  that  by  fome  or  other  is  reflected  on  under  thefe 
appellations,  you  will  leave  little  behind.  Which  plain- 
ly teaches  us  this  truth,  that  no  man  will  cordially  ap- 
prove of  fuch  a  fcheme  of  religion  as  he  does  not  believe 
and  embrace,  or  inwardly  and  without  diffimulation  ap- 
plaud a  character  that  is  better  than  in  his  own  :  at  leaftr 

than  his  own  either  is,  or  he  faliely  prefumes  it  to  be*. 
1 

*  For  afcertaining  the  fenfe,  and  confirming  the  truth  of  this 
paflage,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  That  by  the  word  [better]  is 
not  fo  much  to  be  underflood  higher  in  degree,  as  different  in 
kin  .1.     Though  even  in  the  firft  fenfe  it  fcems  to  hold  pretty  ge- 
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For  tliis  reafon,  the  apoftle  John  gives  it  as  a  mark  or 
evidence  of  regeneration,  u  We  know  that  we  have  pafT- 
"  ed  from  death  to  life,  becaufe  we  love  the  brethren  ;" 
that  is  to  lay,  a  fincere  and  prevalent  love  to  a  faint 
as  fuch,  can  dwell  in  no  heart  but  that  which  is  fancli- 
fied. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  take  notice,  becaufe  it  has  fome 
relation  to  this  fubjecl  of  what  the  advocates  of  the  Mage 
often  make  their  boaft,  that  before  a  polifhed  audience 
things  grofsly  criminal  are  not  fuffered  to  be  acted  ;  and 
that  it  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  drama,  that,  if  fuch  things 
be  fuppofed,  they  muft  be  kept  behind  the  fcenes.  We 
are  often  put  in  mind  of  the  pure  tafte  of  an  Athenian 
audience,  who,  upon  one  of  the  actors  expreffing  a  pro- 
fane thought,  all  rofe  up  and  left  the  theatre.  A  famous 
French  tragedian,  Corneille,  alfo  takes  notice  of  it  as  an 
evidence  of  the  improvement  of  the  flage  in  his  time,  that 
one  of  his  bed  written  pieces  had  not  fucceeded,  "  Becaufe 
"  itftruck  the  fpeclators  with  the  horrid  idea  of  a  proflitu- 

nerally  in  comparifons  between  man  and  man.  Men  common- 
ly extend  their  charity  to  thofe  who  have  lefs,  and  not  to  thofe 
who  have  more  goodnefs  than  themfelves.  They  are  very  few, 
who,  when  they  fee  others  more  ftrict  and  regular  in  their  con- 
duct than  they  are  willing  to  be,  do  not  afcribe  it  either  to 
wickednefs  or  hypocrify.  Perhaps  indeed,  the  reafon  of  this 
may  be,  that  a  gradual  difference  as  to  the  actions  done,  is  con- 
fidered  as  conftituting  a  fpecific  difference  in  the  moral  charac- 
ter ;  and  men  condemn  others  not  for  being  better  than  them- 
felves, upon  their  own  notion  of  goodnefs,  but  for  placing  reli- 
gion in  the  extremes,  which  they  apprehend  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed. This  confirms  the  remark  made  above,  that  every  man's 
Own  character  is  the  ftandard  of  hisiapprobation?  and  fhows  at 
the  fame  time  its  inconiiftency  with  that  humility  which  is  ef- 
fential  to  every  chriftian.  Wherever  there  is  a  real  approba- 
tion, and  fincere  confeffion  of  fuperior  worth,  there  is  alfo  an 
unfeigned  imitation  of  it.  The  chriftian  not  only  knows  him- 
felf  to  be  infinitely  diftant  from  God,  whom  yet  he  fupremely 
loves,  but  thinks  himfelf  lefs  than  the  leaft  of  all  faints  ;  but 
he  could  neither  love  the  one  nor  the  other,  if  he  had  not  a 
real,  however  diftant  likenefs  ;  if  he  had  not  the  feeds  of  every 
good  difpoiition  implanted  in  him,  the  growth  of  which  is  his 
fupreme  defire,  and  the  improvement  of  which  is  the  conftant 
cbjcdt  of  his  cave  and  diligence. 
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"  tion,  to  which  a  holy  woman  had  been  condemned." 
As  to  the  cafe  of  the  Athenians,  it  were  eafy  to  fhow 
from  the  nature  and  circumftances  of  the  fact,  that  this 
refentment  at  the  profanity  of  the  poet,  though  it  was 
exprefled  in  the  theatre,  was  by  no  means  learned  there. 
But  it  is  needlcfs  to  enter  into  any  nice  difquifition  upon 
this  fubject,  for  all  that  follows  from  any  fuch  inftances, 
is,  that  there  are  fome  things  fo  very  grofs  and  mocking, 
that,  as  but  a  few  of  the  moll  abandoned  will  commit 
them,  fo  the  reft  of  the  world  can  have  no  delight  in  be- 
holding them.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  variety  of 
characters  differing  one  from  another  in  the  degree  of 
their  degeneracy,  and  yet  all  of  them  effentially  diftinct 
from  true  piety. 

To  fet  this  matter  in  a  juft  light,  we  muft  remember* 
that,  as  has  been  confeffed  above,  the  matter  of  many 
good  actions,  or  a  defective  imperfect  form  of  vir  ue  is 
approved  by  the  generality  of  the  world ;  and,  that  they 
are  very  much  fwayed  in  their  actions  by  a  view  to  public 
praife.  Therefore,  they  are  mutually  checks  to  one 
another,  and  vice  is  not  feen  on  a  theatre  in  a  grofs,  but 
commonly  in  a  more  dangerous,  becaufe  an  engaging 
and  infinuating  form.  The  prefence  of  fo  many  wit- 
neffes  does  reflrain  and  difguife  fin,  but  cannot  change  its 
nature,  or  render  it  innocent.  The  purity  of  the  theatre 
can  never  be  carried  farther  by  the  tafte  of  the  audience, 
than  what  is  required  in  converfation  with  the  polite  and 
famionable  world.  There  vice  is  in  fome  meafure  re- 
flrained  ;  men  may  be  wicked,  but  they  mull;  not  be  rude. 
How  much  this  amounts  to  is  but  too  well  known  ;  it  is 
no  more  than  that  we  muft  not  difguft  thofe  with  whom 
we  converfe,  and  varies  with  their  character.  This  is 
fo  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  the  gofpel,  that 
a  ferious  Ghriftian  is  often  obliged,  from  a  fenfe  of  duty, 
to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  manners,  by  adminiftring 
unacceptable  reproof. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  in  the  ftage,  the  audience  gives 
law  to  the  poet,  which  is  much  the  fame  thing  as  the  fcho- 
lar  chufmg  his  own  leflbn  ;  and  whether  this  be  a  fafe  or 
profitable  method  of  inllruction,  is  eafy  to  judge.     Every 
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one  who  knows  human  nature,  efpecially  who  believes  the 
reprefentation  given  of  it  in  fcripture,  mud  conclude, 
that  the  young  will  be  feduced  into  the  commiffion,  and 
the  older  confirmed  and  hardened  in  the  practice  of  fin ; 
becaufe  characters,  fundamentally  wrong,  will  be  there 
painted  out  in  an  amiable  light,  and  divefted  of  what  is 
moil  fhameful  and  mocking.  By  this  means  confcience, 
inflead  of  being  alarmed,  and  giving  faithful  teflimony,  is 
deceived  and  made  a  party  in  the  caufe.  In  fliort,  vice 
in  the  theatre  mull  wear  the  garb,  affume  the  name,  and 
claim  the  reward  of  virtue. 

How  flrong  a  confirmation  of  this  have  we  from  expe- 
rience ?  Have  not  plays  in  fact  commonly  turned  upon 
the  characters  moll  grateful,  and  the  events  mo  ft  interefl- 
ingto  corrupt  nature  ?  Pride,  under  the  name  of  great- 
nefs  of  mind,  ambition  and  revenge,  under  thofe  of  valor 
and  heroifm,  have  been  their  conllant  fubjects.  But 
chiefly  love  :  this,  which  is  the  flrongefr.  pafTion,  and  the 
inoft  dangerous  in  the  human  frame,  and  from  which  the 
greatefl  number  of  crimes,  and  crimes  the  mod  atrocious, 
have  fprung,  was  always  encouraged  upon  the  flage. 
There,  women  are  fwelled  with  vanity,  by  feeing  their 
fex  deified  and  adored  ;  there  men  learn  the  language,  as 
well  as  feel  by  fympalhy,  the  transports  of  that  paffion  ; 
and  there  the  hearts  of  both  are  open  and  unguarded  to 
receive  the  impreflion,  becaufe  it  is  covered  with  a  mafk 
of  honor.  Hath  this  then  been  only  the  cafe  at  particular 
times  of  occafional  corruption,  or  for  want  of  a  proper  re- 
gulation of  the  flage  ?  No,  it  is  infeparable  from  its  con- 
fUtution.  Such  hath  been  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
plays  in  all  former  ages,  and  luch,  from  the  tafte  and  dif- 
pofition  of  thofe  who  attend  them,  it  is  certain  they  will 
forever  continue  to  be.* 

*  Perhaps  it  will  be  alledged,  that  the  whole  force  of  this 
reafoning  may  be  evaded,  by  fuppofing  a  flage  directed  by  the 
magiltrate,  and  fjuppprted  at  the  public  charge.  In  this  cafe 
the  perform srs  would  be  under  no  temptation,  for  gain,  to  gra- 
tify the  taile  of  the  audience,  and  the  managers  would  have 
quite  a  different  intention.  It  is  confeffed,  that  this  fuppofitjon. 
feems    coniiderably   to  weaken  the    arguments    above     ufed, 
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Another  argument,  which  lhows  the  ftage  to  be  an  im- 
proper method  of  inftru&ion,  or  rather  that  it  is  pernicious 
and  hurtful,  may  be  drawn  from  its  own  nature.  In  its 
molt  improved  ftate,  it  is  a  picture  of  human  life,  and 
mult  reprefent  characters  as  they  really  are.  An  author  for 
the  ftage  is  not  permitted  to  feign,  but  to  paint  and  copy. 

though  perhaps  more  in  theory  than  it  would  clo  in  practice. 
But  I  would  afk  any  who  make  fuch  a  fuppofition,  why  this 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  ftage  ?  Why  muft  fo  many  ef- 
forts be  made  to  preferve  it  in  fome  fhape  or  other  !  What  are 
its  mighty  benefits,  that  it  muft  be  forced  as  it  were,  out  of 
its  own  natural  courfe  in  order  to  make  it  lawful,  rather  than 
we  will  give  it  up  as  pernicious  ? — It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved  that, 
however  ufeful  an  ordinance  of  God,  magiftracy  be  for  public 
order,  there  is  very  little  fecurity  in  the  direction  of  magis- 
trates, for  found  and  wholefome  inftruction  in  religion  or  mo- 
rals. We  can  never  depend  upon  them  for  this,  unlefs  they 
are  themfeives  perfons  of  true  piety,  and  not  always  even  when 
that  is  the  cafe,  becaufe  they  may  be  guilty  of  many  errors  in 
judgment.  Now  it  is  not  reafonable  to  hope,  that  magiftrates 
in  any  country,  will  be  always,  or  even  generally,  perfons  of 
true  piety.  Such,  with  the  other  qualifications  neceffary  to 
magiftrates,  are  not  always  to  be  found.  Neither  is  there  any 
necefiity  for  it  ;  becaufe,  though  doubtlefs,  thofe  who  fear 
God  will  be  the  moft  faithful  magiftrates,  and  the  moft  duti- 
ful fubjects,  yet  the  greateft  part  of  the  duties  of  both  may  be 
performed  without  this,  in  a  manner  in  which  the  public  will 
fee  and  fee!  very  little  difference.  Magiftracy  has  only  the 
outward  carriage,  and  not  the  heart  for  its  object  ;  and  it  is 
the  fenfible  effect  which  the  public  looks  for,  and  not  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  any  thing  is  done.  Therefore,  as  on  the  one 
hand,  if  a  fubjeet  obeys  the  laws,  and  outwardly  fulfils  the  du- 
ties of  his  ftation,  the  magiftrate  hath  nothing  further  to  de- 
mand, though  it  be  only  for  "  wrath)"  and  not  "  for  confeience 
fake  ;"  fo  on  the  other,  if  a  magiftrate  be  diligent  in  preferv- 
ing  order,  and  promoting  the  general  good,  though  the  mo- 
tive of  his  actions  be  no  better  than  vanity j  ambition,  or  the 
fear  of  man  well  concealed,  the  public  reaps  the  benefit,  and 
has  no  ground  of  complaint,  even  whilil  his  character  is  dc- 
tefiable  in  the  light  of  God.  But  this  magiftrate  can  never  be 
lafely  intrufted  with  the  direction  of  what  regards  our  moral 
and  Spiritual  improvement,   and  he  would  be    going  out    of  his 

own  iphere  Ihould  he  attempt  it. After  all,  it  makes  little 

difference   whether  the  magiftrate  or  any  body  elfe  directs  the 
j   while  the  attendance  is  voluntary  ;   for  in    that    cafe,  it 
muft  either  be  fuited  to  the  tafte  of  thj  audience,  or  it  will  be 
wholly  defertecl. 
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Though  he  mould  introduce  things  or  perfons  ever  fo  ex- 
cellent, if  there  were  not  defcerned  a  refemblance  be- 
tween them  and  real  life,  they  would  be  fo  far  from  being 
applauded,  that  they  would  not  be  fuffered,  but  would  be 
condemned,  as  a  tranfgremon  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
the  art.  Now,  are  not  the  great  majority  of  characters  in 
real  life  bad  ?  Mud  not  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  repre- 
fented  on  the  ft  age  be  bad  ?  And  therefore  mull  not  the 
ftrong  imprefTion  which  they  make  upon  the  fpectators  be 
hurtful  in  the  fame  proportion  ? 

It  is  a  known  truth,  eftablifhed  by  the  experience  of  all 
ages,  that  bad  example  has  a  powerful  and  unhappy  influ- 
ence upon  human  characters.  Sin  is  of  a  contagious  and 
fpreading  nature,  and  the  human  heart  is  but  too  fufcepti- 
ble  of  the  infection.  This  may  be  afcribed  to  fevcral 
caufes,  and  to  one  in  particular  which  is  applicable  to  the 
prefent  cafe,  that  the  leeing  of  fin  frequently  committed, 
mult  gradually  abate  that  horror  which  we  ought  to  have 
of  it  upon  our  minds,  and  which  ferves  to  keep  us  from 
yielding  to  its  folicitations.  Frequently  feeing  the  mod 
terrible  objects  renders  them  familiar  to  our  view,  and 
makes  us  behold  them  with  lefs  emotion.  And  from 
feeing  fin  without  reluctance,  the  tranfition  is  eafy,  to  a 
compliance  with  its  repeated  importunity,  efpecially  as 
there  are  latent  remaining  difpofitions  to  finning  in  every 
heart  that  is  but  imperfectly  fanctified.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  aflign  any  other  reafon,  why  wickednefs  is  always  car- 
ried to  a  far  greater  height  in  large  and  populous  cities, 
than  in  the  country.  Do  not  multitudes,  in  places  of 
great  refort,  come  to  perpetrate,  calmly  and  fedately, 
without  any  remorfe,  fuch  crimes  as  would  furprife  a  lefs 
knowing  finner  fo  much  as  to  hear  of?  Can  it  then  be 
fafe,  to  be  prefent  at  the  exhibition  of  fo  many  vicious 
characters  as  always  muft  appear  upon  the  ftage  ?  Mud 
it  not,  like  other  examples,  have  a  ftrong,  though  in- 
fenfible  influence,  and  indeed  the  more  ftrong,  becaufe 
un  perceived. 

Perhaps  fome  will  fay,  This  argument  draws  very 
deep,  it  is  a  reproaching  of  Providence,  and  finding 
fault  with  the  order  which  God  hath  appointed,  at  leaft 
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permitted,  to  take  place  in  the  world,  where  the  very 
fame  proportion  of  wicked  characters  is  to  be  feen.  But 
is  there  not  a  wide  difference  between  the  permiflion  of 
any  thing  by  a  wife,  holy,  and  juft  God,  or  its  ma- 
king part  of  the  plan  of  providence,  and  our  prefuming 
to  do  the  fame  thing,  without  authority,  and  when  we 
can  neither  reftrain  it  within  proper  bounds,  nor  direct 
it  to  its  proper  end  ?  There  are  many  things  which  are 
proper  and  competent  to  God,  which  it  would  be  the 
molt  atrocious  wickednefs  in  man  to  imitate.  Becaufe 
it  is  both  good  and  juft  in  God  to  vifit  us  with  fitknefs, 
or  to  take  us  away  by  death  when  he  fees  it  proper, 
would  it  therefore  be  lawful  in  us,  to  bring  any  of  them 
upon  ourfelves  at  our  own  pleafure  ?  I  mould  rather  be 
inclined  to  think,  that  thefe  fportive  reprefentations  on 
the  jftage,  inftead  of  being  warranted  by  their  counter- 
part in  the  world,  are  a  daring  profanation,  and  as  it 
were,  a  mockery  of  divine  Providence,  and  fo  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  a  light  yet  more  dreadful,  than  any  in  which 
they  have  been  hitherto  viewed.  Befides,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that,  though  evil  actions,  as  permitted, 
make  a  part  of  the  will  of  God,  yet  hitherto,  all  who 
deferve  the  name  of  Chriftians  have  affirmed,  that  what 
is  finful  in  any  action  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  will  of  the 
creature  as  its  adequate  caufe  ;  and  therefore,  exhibiting 
human  actions  and  characters  upon  the  ftaje,  is  not  only 
reprefenting  the  works  of  God,  but  repeating  the  fins  of 
men. 

The  criminal  and  dangerous  nature  of  fuch  a  conduct 
will  farther  appear  from  this,  that  it  is  by  juft  and  ne- 
ceffary  confequence  forbidden  in  the  word  of  God. 
There  we  find,  that  though  in  his  fovereign  providence 
he  permits  the  commiffion  of  fin,  fuffers  his  own  people 
to  continue  mixed  with  finners  in  this  ftate,  and  makes 
their  connexion  with  them  in  fome  meafure  unavoidable, 
as  a  part  of  their  trial,  yet  he  hath  exprefsly  prohibited 
them  from  having  any  more  communication  with  fuch, 
than  he  himfelf  hath  made  neceflary.  We  are  warned 
in  Scripture,  that  "  evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,"  and  therefore,  that  we  mult  fly  the  fociety  of 
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the  ungodly.  The  Pialmift  tells  us,  "  Blefied  is  the  man 
"  that  walketh  not  in  the  counfel  of  the  ungodly,  nor 
"  ftandeth  in  the  way  of  finners,  nor  fitteth  in  the  feat 
"  of  the  fcornful,"  Pfal.  i.  i.  Agreeably  to  this  the  cha- 
racters of  good  men  in  Scripture  are  always  reprefented. 
Thus  the  Plalmilt  David  records  his  own  refolution,  "  I 
*'  will  fet  no  wicked  thing  before  mine  eyes,  I  hate  the 
V  work  of  them  that  turn  allde,  it  fhall  not  cleave  to  me. 
"  A  froward  heart  fhall  depart  from  me,  I  will  not  know 
"  a  wicked  perfon,"  Pfal.  ci.  3,  4-  The  fame  fays  elfe- 
where,  u  I  am  a  companion  of  all  them  that  fear  thee, 
"  and  of  them  that  keep  thy  precepts,"  Pfal.  cxix.  63. — 
*'  Depart  from  me  ye  evil  doers,  for  I  will  keep  the  com- 
"  mandments  of  my  God.1'  ver.  115. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  citing  paffages  of  Scripture  to 
this  purpofe ;  it  is  well  known,  that  good  men,  though 
they  will  be  very  cautious  of  rafhly  determining  charac- 
ters that  are  doubtful,  and  will  far  lefs  difcover  a  proud 
and  pharifaical  contempt  of  any  who  may  yet  be  veffcls 
of  mercy,  will  however,  carefully  avoid  all  unneceflary 
communication  with  finners.  They  will  neither  follow 
their  perfons  from  inclination,  nor  view  their  conduct 
with  pleafure.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  cannot 
wholly  fly  from  their  fociety,  it  becomes  a  heavy  bur- 
then, and  in  fome  cafes  intolerable,  and  fo  as  to  require 
the  interpofition  of  the  fame  kind  Providence  that  "  de- 
M  livered  jufl  Lot,  vexed  with  the  filthy  converfation  of 
"  the  wicked."  Is  there  any  confiflency  between  fuch 
a  character,  and  attending  the  ftage  with  delight  ?  Will 
thofe  who  "  behold  tranfgreffore,  and  are  grieved,"  croud 
with  eagernefs  to  the  theatre,  where  the  fame  perfons 
and  actions  are  brought  under  review  ?  "Will  what  af- 
fected them  with  forrow  in  the  commiflion,  be  voluntari- 
ly chofen,  and  made  fubfervient  to  their  pleafure  in  the 
repetition. 

I  cannot  help  here  calling  to  mind  the  anxious  con- 
cern which  wife  and  pious  parents  ufually  Ihew  for  the  it- 
children,  on  account  of  the  mares  to  which  they  are  un- 
avoidably expofed  in  an  evil  world.  How  carefully  do 
they  point  out,  and  how  folemnly  do  they  charge  them 
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to  ftmn  the  paths  in  which  deftroyers  go.  They  ufe  this 
caution  with  refpect  to  the  world,  even  as  under  the 
government  of  God  ;  and  in  fo  doing  they  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  Saviour,  who,  in  the  profpect  of  leaving 
his  difciples,  after  many  excellent  advices,  puts  up  for 
them  this  interceflbry  prayer ;  "  And  now  I  am  no  more 
"  in  this  world,  but  thefe  are  in  the  world,  and  I  am  come 
"  to  thee.  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name 
"  thole  whom  thou  halt  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one 
"  as  we  are. — I  pray  not  that  thou  fhouldlt  take  them 
"  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  fhouldlt  keep  them 
"  from  the  evil,"  John  xvii.  11,  15.  Can  any  expect 
that  this  prayer  will  be  heard  in  their  behalf,  who  are  not 
content  with  feeing  the  world  as  it  is  ordered  by  a  wife 
and  holy  God,  but  mult  fee  it  over  again,  in  a  vile  imita- 
tion, by  a  fmful  man. 

It  will  probably  be  faid,  that  this  flrikes  as  much  againft. 
hiltory,  at  lealt  the  writing  and  reading  of  human,  com- 
monly called,  profane  hiltory,  as  againft  the  writing  and 
feeing  of  dramatic  reprefentations.  But  the  cafes  are  by 
no  means  the  fame  ;  the  knowledge  of  hiltory  is,  in  many 
refpefts,  neceflary  for  the  great  purpofes  of  religion. — 1 
Were  not  this  the  cafe,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
admitting  the  confequence.  Perhaps,  even  as  it  is,  it 
had  been  better  for  the  world  that  feveral  ancient  facts 
and  characters,  which  now  Itand  upon  record,  had  been 
buried  in   oblivion*.     At  any  rate  it  may  be  fafely  af- 

*  Perhaps  fome  will  be  fur-prized  at  what  is  here  faid  on  the 
fubjeet  of  hiflory,  who  have  not  ufually  viewed  it  in  this  light. 
And  indeed  this  is  the  great  difficulty  in  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
fect argument,  to  overcome  flrong  prepoffeffions,  and  to  fhew 
men  the  lin  and  danger  of  a  practice  which  they  know  to  be 
common,  and  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  look  upon  as  law- 
ful and  fafe.  For.  ibis  reufon,  it  is  probable,  that  the  beft  way 
of  proving  that  the -above  affertion  on  the  fubje6tof  hiftory,  is  a- 
greeable  to  Scripture  and  reafon,  will  be  by  a  cafe  perfectly  fimilar, 
but  more  frequently  handled.  Do  not  all  Chriftian  writers,  with- 
out exception,  who  treat  of  the  government  of  the  tongue,  lay 
down  this  as  a  rule,  that  we  are  not  to  report  the  fins  of  others, 
though  we  know  the  truth  of  the  facts,  unlets  where  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  fome  good  end  ?  Now  why  fhould  there  be  any  differ-' 
cnt  rule  in  writing,  than  in  convcrfation  ?  What  is  done  either 
way,  is  the  fame  in  fubftance,  viz;  commi  information  i 
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firmed,  that  romances  and  fabulous  narrations  are  a 
fpecies  of  compofition,  from  which  the  world  hath  receiv- 
ed as  little  benefit,  and  as  much  hurt,  as  any  that  can  be 
named,  excepting  plays  themfelves,  to  which  they  are  ^o 
nearly  allied.  The  firft  are  only  exceeded  by  the  laft,  as 
to  their  capacity  of  doing  mifchief,  by  the  circumftances 
of  action,  and  the  prefence  at  once  of  fo  many  perfons, 
among  whom  by  mutual  fympathy,  the  fpiritual  poifon 
fpreads  fader  and  penetrates  deeper. 

Left  it  mould  be  pretended  that  fuch  a  turn  is  given  to 
things  in  the  representation,  as  that,  though  the  greateft 
part  of  the  actions  reprefented  are  ill  in  themfelves,  yet 
vice  is  reproached  or  ridiculed,  virtue  fet  upon  a  throne, 
rewarded  and  honored  :  let  it  be  called  to  mind  that,  as 
has  been  fhewn  above,  the  author  is  not  left  at  liberty 
to  do  in  this  as  he  pleafes.  He  muft  gratify  the  public 
tafte,  and  the  rules  he  is  obliged  to  obferve,  have  rather 
the  contrary  effect.  For  he  muft  diveft  his  bad  characters 
of  what  is  mod  horrid  and  mocking,  and  prefent  them 
lefs  deformed  than  they  really  are.  Befides,  though  he 
may  conceal  a  part,  he  muft  not  alter  nature  fo  far  as  he 
goes,  but  take  it  as  he  finds  it.  Accordingly  fome  of 
our  modern  critics  tell  us,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  par- 
ticular moral  in  a  dramatic  performance,  becaufe  that  is 
a  departure  from  nature,  and  fo  not  in  tafte. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  attending  dramatic 
reprefentations  is  not  only  feeing  a  great  plurality  of  bad 
characters  without  neceflity,  and  feeing  them  with  patience, 
but  it  is  feeing  them  with  pleafure.     Whether  or  not  en- 

and  writing,  which  may  be  called  vifible  fpeech,  is  much  more 
lauing  in  its  nature  and  extenfive  in  its  effects.  If  any  afk, 
How,  or  why  the  knowledge  of  hiftory  is  necefiary  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  religion  ?  I  anfwer,  it  is  necefTary  for  proving  the 
truths  of  natural  and  confirming  thofe  of  revealed  religion  ;  for 
repelling  the  attacks  of  adversaries,  and  giving  us  fuch  aview  of 
the  plan  of  providence,  as  may  exite  us  to  the  exercife  of  the 
duties  of  adoration,  thankfulnefs,  truft,  and  fubmiflion  to  the  fu- 
preme  Difpofer  of  all  events.  Real  facts  only  are  proper  for 
this  pr.rpofe,  and  not  feigned  {lories,  in  the  choice  and  dreffing 
of  which,  experience  teaches  us,  the  great  end  is,  that  man  be' 
pleafed,  and  not  that  God  may  be  glorified. 
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tcrtainment  be  yielded  to  be  the  only  or  ultimate  effect 
of  plays,  furely  it  cannot  be  denied  to  be  one  effect  fought 
and  expected  from  them,  and  from  every  part  of  them. 
An  actor  is"  as  much  applauded,  and  gives  as  much  plea- 
fure  to  the  fpectators,  when  he  reprefents  a  bad  character 
to  the  life,  as  a  good.  Is  there  no  danger  then,  that  a, 
heart  foftened  by  delight,  fhould  be  more  liable  to  infec- 
tion from  evil  than  at  other  times?  Is  there  no  danger 
that  an  aflbciation  fhould  be  formed  in  the  mind,  between 
the  fenfe  of  pleafure  and  the  commiffion  of  fin  ?  Will  any 
perfen-  affirm,  that  in  fuch  circumftances  he  feels  that 
holy  indignation  againft  fin,  which  every  Chriftian  ought 
to  conceive  upon  feeing  it  committed  ?  Or,  that  he  is 
able  to  preferve  that  awe  and  fear,  which  he  ought  to  have 
of  the  juft  judgment  of  God,  when  he  fees  the  crimes  that 
merit  it  boldly  re-acted,  and  finely  mimicked  in  a  perfo- 
rated character. 

So  far  is  this  from  being  the  cafe,  that  every  perfon 
attending  the  reprefentation  of  a  play,  enters  in  fome 
meafure  himfelf,  as  well  as  the  actors,  into  the  fpirit  of 
each  character,  and  the  more  fo  the  better  the  action  is 
performed.  His  attention  is  ftrongly  fixed,  his  affections 
are  feized  and  carried  away,  and  a  total  forgetfulnefs  of 
every  thing  takes  place,  except  what  is  immediately  be- 
fore him.  Can  the  various  paftions  be  {o  ftrongly  excited 
as  they  are  fometimes  known  to  be,  and  no  effect  remain  I 
Will  not  the  paffion  of  love,  for  example,  after  it  has  been 
ftrongly  felt  by  the  fpectator  in  fympathy  with,  the  actor, 
be  a  little  more  ready  to  recur,  efpecially  as  nature 
prompts,  and  various  foliciting  objects  are  daily  prefented 
to  his  eye  ?  The  author  terminates  his  plot  as  he  fees 
beft,  and  draws  what  conclufions  he  thinks  proper  from 
his  characters,  but  he  has  no  reafon  to  think  that  he  can 
controul  the  paflions  which  he  raifes  in  the  fpectators  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  not  fuffer  them  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  his  defcription.  Will  not  the  paffion  of  re- 
venge, that  right  hand  of  falfe  greatnefs  of  mind,  after 
it  has  been  ftrongly  excited  in  the  theatre,  be  apt  to  rife 
again  upon  every  real  or  fuppofed  provocation  ?  Some 
learned  obfervers  of  nature  tell  us,  that  everv  paflion  we 
Vol.  III.  Y 
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feel  caufes  a  new  modification  of  the  blood  and  fpirits  5 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  this,  then  every  paffion  excited  in 
the  theatre  takes  poffeffion  for  a  time  of  the  very  animal 
frame,  makes  a  feat  to  itfelf,  and  prepares  for  a  fpeedy 
return. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  (how,  that  the  ftage,  whe- 
ther amufement  or  inftru£tion  be  aimed  at  in  it,  cannot 
be -attended  by  any  Chriftian  without  fin ;  there  is  a  third 
general  argument  againfl  it,  which  merits  confideration. 
It  is,  that  no  perfon  can  contribute  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  ftage,  without  being  partaker  of  the  fins  of  others. 
This  is  proper  to  be  attended  to,  as  it  is  againfl:  a  public 
theatre  that  the  arguments  in  this  efiay  are  chiefly  level- 
led ;  fo  that,  if  it  be  criminal  at  all,  every  perfon  attending 
it,  is  not  only  faulty  by  his  own  proper  conduct,  but  is 
farther  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  feducing  others.  Be- 
fides,  without  this  the  argument',  to  fome,  would  not  be 
altogether  complete,  for  after  all  that  has  been  advanced, 
there  may  be  a  few,  who  in  a  good  meafure  yield  it  to  be 
true,  and  yet  have  another  fubterfuge  remaining.  They 
acknowledge,  perhaps,  that  it  is  a  moft  hazardous  amufe- 
ment, to  which  others  ought  ordinarily  to  be  preferred  : 
That  the  bulk  of  plays  will,  much  more  probably,  pollute 
than  improve  the  far  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  attend 
them.  Yet  ftill  they  are  apt  to  figure  to  themfelves  par- 
ticular cafes  as  exceptions  from  the  general  rule,  and  to 
fuppofe,  there  are  some  plays  which  may  be  attended,  or 
at  leaft,  that  there  are  some  perfons,  who  have  fo  much 
clearnefs  of  judgment,  and  fo  much  conftancy  in  virtue, 
as  to  feparate  the  corn  from  the  chaff.  At  a  particular 
time,  they  fuppofe,  a  perfon  of  this  kind  may,  without 
receiving  any  hurt,  be  improved  by  the  fine  fentiments 
contained  in  plays  :  and  alfo  learn  fomething  to  be  applied 
to  other  purpofes,  of  that  force  and  juftnefs  of  action, 
that  grace  and  beauty  of  behaviour,  which  is  no  where 
feen  in  fo  great  perfection  as  on  the  ftage. 

Upon  this  fubjecl  in  general,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
thofe  who  have  this  confidence  in  the  ftrength  of  their 
own  virtue,  are  far  from  being  the  perfons  who  may  be 
moft  lately  milled  in  a  place  of  danger.     On  the  con- 
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trary,  thofe  will  probably  be  moll  truly  ftedfaft,  when 
expo  fed  to  temptation,  who  are  mod  diffident  of  them- 
felves,  and  do  not  wantonly  run  into  it.  Yet,  fince 
fome  may  take  encouragement  from  fuch  apprehenfions, 
it  is  proper  to  obferve  that,  though  there  were  truth  in 
their  pretence,  yet  would  it  not  therefore  be  lawful  for 
them  to  attend  the  theatre.  They  could  not  do  fo  with- 
out contributing  to  the  fins  of  others,  a  thing  exprefsly 
prohibited  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  indeed  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  the  two  principal  branches  of  true  reli- 
gion, concern  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  companion  to  the 
fouls  of  men. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  occafional  attending 
of  plays,  by  thofe  who  are  of  good  character,  even  fup- 
pofing  it  not  hurtful  to.themfelves,  contributes  to  the  fins 
of  others.  (1.)  By  fupporting  the  players  in  that  un- 
chrifiian  occupation.  (2.)  Encouraging,  by  their  exam- 
ple, thofe  to  attend  all  plays  indifcriminately,  who  are  in 
mod  danger  of  infection. 

Firft,  It  contributes  to  fupport  the  players  in  an  un- 
chriftian  occupation.  After  what  has  been  faid  above, 
and  which  I  now  take  for  granted,  on  the  impropriety  of 
plays  as  an  amufement,  and  the  impoffibility  of  furnifli- 
ing  a  ftage  with  nothing  but  found  and  wholefome  produc- 
tions, little  doubt  can  remain,  that  the  occupation  of  play- 
ers is  inconfiflent  with  the  character  of  a  Chriftian.  What- 
ever occafional  prefence  may  be  to  fome  fpectators,  conti- 
nual performing  can  never  be  lawful  to  the  actors.  On 
the  very  belt  fuppofition,  it  is  a  life  of  perpetual  amufe- 
ment, which  is  equally  contrary  to  reafon  and  religion. 
It  is  a  mean  proftitution  of  the  rational  powers,  to  have 
no  higher  end  in  view,  than  contributing  to  the  pleafure 
and  entertainment  of  the  idle  part  of  mankind,  and  in- 
ftead  of  taking  amufement  with  the  moderation  of  a  Chrif- 
tian, to  make  it  the  very  bufinefs  and  employment  of  life. 
How  ftrange  a  character  does  it  make  for  one  to  -live,  in 
a  manner,  perpetually  in  a  mafk,  to  be  much  oftener  in 
a  perfonated  than  in  a  real  character  ?  And  yet  this  is  the 
cafe  with  all  players,  if  to  the  time  fpent  in  the  reprefen- 
tation,  you  add  that  which  is  neceflary  to  prepare  for  their 
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public  appearances.  What  foul  polluted  mintfs  mufVthefe 
be,  which  are  luch  a  receptacle  of  foreign  vanities,  be- 
fides  their  own  natural  corruption,  and  where  one  fyf- 
tem  or  plan  of  folly  is  obliterated  only  to  make  way  for 
another. 

But  the  life  of  players  is  not  only  idle  and  vain,  and 
therefore  inconfiftent  with  the  character  of  a  Chriftian, 
but  it  is  full  more  directly  and  grofsly  criminal.  We  have 
feen  above,  that  not  only  from  the  tafte  of  the  audience, 
the  prevailing  tendency  of  all  fuccefsful  plays  muft  be 
tad,  but  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  characters  reprefented  muft  be  vicious.  What 
then  is  the  life  of  a  player  ?  It  is  wholly  fpent  in  endea- 
voring to  exprefs  the  language,  and  exhibit  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  paffions  of  vicious  men.  For  this  purpofe 
they  muft  ftrive  to  enter  into  the  fpirit,  and  feel  the  fenti- 
inents  proper  to  fuch  characters.  Unlefs  they  do  fo,  the 
performance  will  be  quite  faint  and  weak,  if  not  wholly 
faulty  and  unnatural.  And  can  they  do  this  fo  frequent- 
ly without  retaining  much  of  the  impreffion,  and  at  laft 
becoming  in  truth  what  they  are  fo  often  in  appearance  ? 
Do  not  the  characters  of  all  men  take  a  tincture  from 
their  employment  and  way  of  life  ?  How  much  more 
muft  theirs  be  infected,  who  are  converfant,  not  in  out- 
ward occupations,  but  in  characters  diemfelves,  the  acti- 
ons, paffions,  and  affections  of  men  :  If  their  perform- 
ances touch  the  audience  fo  fenfibly,  and  produce  in  them 
fo  laiting  an  effedt,  how  much  more  muft  the  fame  effects 
take  place  in  themfelves,  whole  whole  time  is  fpent  in 
this  manner? 

This  is  fo  certain,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  acknow- 
ledged a  truth,  that  even  thole  who  are  fondelt  of  thea- 
trical amufements,  do  yet  notwithstanding  efteem  the 
employment  of  players  a  mean  and  fordid  profeflion. 
Their  character  has  been  infamous  in  all  ages,  juft  a  li- 
ving copy  of  that  vanity,  obfcenity,  and  impiety  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pieces  which  they  reprefent.  As  the 
world  has  been  polluted  by  the  flage,  fo  they  have  always 
been  more  eminently  fo,  as  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  being 
the  very  ciiterns  in  which  this  pollution  is  collected,  and 
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from  which  it  is  diftributed  to  others.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  the  argument,  that  we  muft  here  fuppofe  the  ftage 
to  he  regulated  and  improved,  for  as  it  hath  been  (hewn, 
that  it  can  never  be  fo  regulated  as  to  be  fafe  for  the  fpee- 
tators,  it  mud  be  always  worfe  for  the  aftors,  between 
whom  and  the  audience  the  fame  proportion  will  ilill  re- 
main. Can  it  then  be  lawful  in  any  to  contribute,  in  the 
leaf!  degree,  to  fupport  men  in  this  unhallowed  employ- 
ment ?  Is  not  the  theatre  truly  and  efTentially,  what  it  has 
been  often  called  rhetorically,  the  fchool  of  impiety,  where 
it  is  their  very  buiinefs  to  learn  wickednefs  ?  and  will  a 
Chriftian,  upon  any  pretended  advantage  to  himfelf,  join 
in  this  confederacy  againlt  God,  and  aflift  in  endowing 
and  upholding  the  dreadful  feminary  ? 

Secondly,  men  of  good  character  going  occafionally  to 
the  theatre,  contribute  to  the  fins  of  others,  by  embold- 
ening thofe  to  attend  all  plays  indifcriminately,  who  are 
in  mod  danger  of  infection.  If  there  be  any  at  all,  efpe- 
cially  if  there  be  a  great  number,  to  whom  the  ftage  is 
noxious  and  fmful,  every  one  without  exception  is  bound 
to  abftain.  The  apoftle  Paul  exprefsly  commands  the 
Corinthians  to  abftain  from  lawful  things,  when  their 
ufing  them  would  make  their  brother  to  offend,  that  is  to 
fay  would  lead  him  into  fin.  "  But  take  heed,  left  by 
"  any  means,  this  liberty  of  yours  become  a  ftumbling- 
"  block  to  them  that  are  weak.  For  if  any  man  fee  thee 
"  which  haft  knowledge,  fit  at  meat  in  the  idols  temple, 
"  fliall  not  the  confeience  of  him  that  is  weak,  be  embol- 
u  dened  to  eat  thofe  things  which  are  offered  to  idols  1 
u  And  through  thy  knowledge  mail  the  weak  brother  pe- 
"  rifli,  for  whom  Chrift  died.  But  when  ye  fin  fo  againft 
"  the  brethren,  and  wound  their  weak  confeience,  ye  fin 
"  againft  Chrift.  Wherefore  if  meat  make  my  brother  to 
"  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flefh  while  the  world  ftandeth,  left 
*'  I  make  my  brother  to  offend,"      1.  Cor.  viii.   9 — 13. 

There  are  many  who  feem  to  have  entirely  forgot  that 
this  precept  is  to  be  found  in  the  word  of  God,  and  dis- 
cover not  the  leaft  fenfe  df  their  obligation  to  comply  with 
it.  If  by  any  plaulible  pretences  they  imagine  they  can 
vindicate  their  conduct  with  regard  to  themfelves,  or  pal- 
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liate  it  with  excufes,  they  are  quite  unmindful  of  the  in- 
jury which  they  do  to  others.  I  fpeak  not  here  of  offend- 
ing, in  the  fenfe  in  which  that  word  is  commonly,  though 
unjuftly  taken,  as  difpleafing  others.  Such  as  are  difplea- 
fed  with  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  attend  the  theatre,  be- 
caufe  they  efteem  it  to  be  finful,  are  not  thereby  offended 
in  the  Scripture  knk  of  the  word,  except  fo  far  as  fome 
few  of  them  are  provoked  to  unchriftian  refentment,  or 
induced  to  draw  rafh  and  general  conclufions,  from  the 
indifcrecion  of  particular  perfons,  to  the  prejudice  of 
whole  orders  of  men.  But  vail  multitudes  are  truly  of- 
fended, or  made  to  offend,  as  they  are  led  into  a  practice, 
which,  whatever  it  be  to  thofe  who  fet  the  example,  is 
undoubtedly  pernicious  to  them.  Is  it  poffible  to  deny, 
that  under  the  belt  regulation  of  the  theatre  that  can  rea- 
fonably  be  hoped  for,  to  great  numbers  it  mull  be  hurtful, 
efpecially  as  it  is  enticing  to  all  ?  And,  if  that  be  but  al- 
lowed, perfons  of  character  and  reputation  cannot  attend 
without  contributing  to  the  mifchief  that  is  done. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  objected  to  this  application  of  the 
paffage  of  fcripture  cited  above,  that  the  particular  danger 
there  pointed  out  by  the  apollle,  is  inducing  men  to  ven- 
ture upon  a  practice  with  a  doubting  confcience.  I  think 
it  highly  probable,  that  this  very  precife  cafe  happens  with 
many,  who  go  to  the  theatre  following  the  example  of 
others.  They  are  not  entirely  fatisfled  of  its  lawfulnefs, 
they  Hill  have  fome  inward  reluctance  of  mind,  but  ad- 
venture to  gratify  a  carnal  inclination,  being  emboldened 
by  the  example  of  thofe  who  are  efleemed  men  of  under- 
llanding  and  worth.  But  even  where  their  implicit  truft 
is  fo  (trong  as  fully  to  fatisfy  them,  and  fet  their  minds  at 
eafe,  the  apoftle's  argument  holds  with  equal  force,  if 
thereby  they  are  unavoidably  led  into  fin. 

This  will  probably  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  hard  law, 
and  it  will  be  allied,  Is  a  man  then  never  to  do  any  thing 
that  he  has  reafon  to  believe  will  be  mifinterpreted,  or 
abufed  by  others  to  their  own  hurt  ?  The  hardnefs  of  the 
law  will  wholly  vanifh,  if  we  remember,  that  it  is  confin- 
ed to  things  indifferent  in  their  nature.  In  duties  binding 
of  their  own  nature,  wc  are  under  no  obligation  to  pay 
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any  regard  to  the  opinions  of  others,  or  the  confequences 
of  our  conduit  upon  them.  But  in  things  originally  in- 
different, which  become  duties,  or  not,  preciiely  on  ac- 
count of  their  confequences,  there  we  are  to  beware  of 
making  our  brother  to  offend.  The.  fcripture  rule  is  this, 
We  mult  not  commit  the  leaft  fin  under  pretence  of  the 
mod  important  end,  though  it  were  to  fave  multitudes 
from  fins  incomparably  more  heinous.  But  in  matters  of 
indifference,  we  are  not  to  value  the  mod  beloved  enjoy- 
ment fo  highly,  as  to  endanger  the  falvation  of  one  foul  by 
infnaring  it  into  fin.  And  can  a  real  believer  have  the 
fmallefi:  objection,  the  leaft  rifing  thought,  againft  this 
equitable  law  ?  Shall  we  value  any  prefent  gratification 
equally,  nay,  fhallwe  once  put  it  in  the  balance  with  the 
fpiritual  interell  of  an  immortal  foul  ?  Now,  who  will  be 
fo  fhamelefs  as  to  aflert,  that  attending  a  public  ftage  is  to 
him  a  neceffary  duty  ?  Or  what  defender  of  the  ilage  will 
be  fo  fanguine  as  to  affirm,  that  it  is,  or  that  he  hopes  to 
fee  it  regulated  fo  as  to  be  fafe  or  profitable  to  every  mind  ? 
and  yet  till  this  is  the  cafe,  it  evidently  Hands  condemned 
by  the  apoftolic  rule. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  met  with  a  pamphlet  juft 
publifhed,  entitled,  The  morality  of  Stage-plays  ferioufly 
confidered.  This  author  convinces  me,  that  I  have  without 
fufficient  ground  fuppofed,  that  nobody  would  affirm  at- 
tending plays  to  be  a  neceffary  duty  ;  for  he  has  either 
done  it,  or  gone  fo  very  near  it,  that  probably  the  next  au- 
thor upon  the  fame  fide  will  do  it  in  plain  terms,  and  af- 
lert, that  all  above  the  Itation  of  tradefmen  who  do  not  go 
to  the  play-houfe,  are  living  in  the  habitual  neglect  of  their 
duty,  and  finning  grievoufly  againft  God.  If  this  looks 
ridiculous  it  is  none  of  my  fault,  for  I  fpeak  it  ferioufly  : 
and  it  is  a  much  more  natural  confequence  from  his  rea- 
foning,  than  any  he  has  drawn  from  it  himfelf. 

He  confiders  the  paffage  of  the  apoftle  Paul,  and  fay9 
(which  is  true)  that  it  holds  only  in  the  cafe  of  indifferent 
actions,  but  that  we  are  to  "  do  good  in  the  face  of  preju- 
"  dice."  The  way  in  which  he  fhews  it  to  he  doing  good, 
is  pretty  fingular,  but  I  pals  it  by  for  a  little,  and  obferve, 
that  probably  he  it  not  much  accuftomed  to  commenting 
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on  fuch  paffages  of  fcripture  ;  for  even  granting  his  utl- 
reafonable  fuppofition,  doing  good  indefinitely  isuiot  op- 
pofed  to  indifferent  actions  in  this,  or  any  fimilar  cafe. 
An  action  that  is  good  in  itfelf,  is  indifferent  when  it  may 
be  exchanged  for  another ;  when  one  as  good,  or  better, 
may  be  put  in  its  place.  Nothing  is  oppofcd  to  indiffer- 
ent attions  here,  but  what  is  indifpenfibly  neceltary,  and 
abfolutely  binding,  both  in  itfelf,  and  in  its  circumltances. 
And  indeed,  though  he  is  afraid  at  firil  to  fay  fo,  he  feems 
to  carry  the  matter  that  length  at  laft,  making  his  conclu- 
fion  a  little  broader  than  the  premifes,  and  faying  in  the 
clofe  of  the  paragraph  upon  that  fubject,  "  What  they  do 
"  to  this  purpofe,  either  in  oppofing  the  bad,  or  promoting 
"  the  good,  is  matter  of  duty,  and  their  conduct  in  it 
"  is  not  to  be  regulated  by  the  opinion  of  any  perfon  who 
"  is  pleafed  to  take  offence."* 

But  how  fhall  we  refute  this  new  and  wonderful  doc- 
trine, of  its  being  neceffary  that  good  men  mould  attend 
the  theatre  ?  I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way  of  doing  it, 
than  tearing  off  fome  of  the  drapery  of  words,  with  which 
it  is  adorned  and  difguifed,  and  fetting  his  own  affertions 
together -in  the  form  of  a  fyllogifm.  "The  manager  of 
"  every  theatre  mult  fuit  his  entertainments  to  the  compa* 
"  ny,  and  if  he  is  not  fupported  by  the  grave  and  fober, 

"  he  mult  fuit  himfelf  to  the  licentious  and  profane." ■ 

"  We  know  that  in  every  nation  there  mult  be  amufe- 
"  ments  and  public  entertainments,  and  the  Itage  has  al- 
"  ways  made  one  in  every  civilized  and  polilhed  nation. 

"  We  cannot  hope  to  abolilh  it.'' Ergo,  According  to 

this  author,  it  is  the  duty  of  good  men  to  attend  the  Itage. 
But  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  Whether,  from  the  firll  of 
his  proportions,  which  is  a  certain  truth,  it  is  not  more 
juit  to  infer,  that  till  the  majority  of  thofe  who  attend  the 
Itage  are  good,  its  entertainment  cannot  be  fit  for  the 
Chriftian  ear ;  and  becaufe  that  will  never  be,  no  Chris- 
tian ought  to  go  there. 

And  what  a  fhameful  begging  of  the  queftion  is  his  fe- 
cond  proportion,  "  That  we  cannot  hope  to  abolilh  it." 

*  Paee  23. 
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It  is  hard  to  tell  what  we  may  hope  for  in  this  age,  but  we 
infill  that  it  ought  to  be  aboliflied.  Nay,  we  do  hope  to 
abolifh  it  juft  as  much  as  other  vices.  We  cannot  hope 
to  fee  the  time  when  there  fhall  be  no  gaming,  cheating, 
or  lying ;  but  we  mud  Hill  preach  againlt  all  fuch  vices, 
and  will  never  exhort  good  men  to  go  to  gaming-tables,  to 
perfuade  them  to  play  fair,  and  leffen  the  wickednefs  of 
the  practice.  In  fhort,  it  is  a  full  refutation  of  the  exr 
travagant  affertion  of  good  men  being  obliged,  as  matter 
of  duty,  to  go  to  the  theatre,  that  no  fuch  thing  is  com- 
manded in  the  word  of  God,  and  therefore  it.  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  neceffary  to  any.*  And  fince  it  is  evidently 
pernicious  to  great  numbers,  it  can  be  lawful  to  none. 

It  would  give  Chrifiians  a  much  more  juft,  as  well  aS 
more  exten five  view  of  their  duty,  than  they  commonly 
have,  if  they  would  confider  their  relation  to,  and  ne- 
ceffary influence  on  one  another.  All  their  vifible  ac- 
tions have  an  effect  upon  others  as  well  as  themfelves* 
Every  thing  we  fee  or  hear  makes  fome  impreffion  on  us, 
though  for  the  moft  part  unperceived,  and  we  contribute 
every  moment,  to  form  each  other's  character.  What 
a  melancholy  view  then  does  it  give  us  of  the  ftate  of 
religion  among  us  at  prefent,  that  when  piety  towards 
God  has  been  excluded  from  many  moral  fyftems,  and  the 
whole  of  virtue  confined  to  the  duties  of  focial  life,  the 
better  half  of  thefe  alio  fhould  be  cut  off,  and  all  re- 
gard to  the  fouls  of  others  forgotten  or  derided  ?  Nothing 
indeed  is  left  but  a  few  expreffions  of  compliment,  a  few 
infignificant  offices  of  prefent  conveniency ;  for  that  which 
fome  modern  refiners  have  dignified  with  the  name  of  vir- 
tue, is  nothing  elfe  but  polifhed  luxury,  a  flattering  of 
each  other  in  their  vices,  a  provocation  of  each  other  to 
fenfual  indulgence,  and  that  "  friendlhip  of  the  world,'* 
which  ''  is  enmity  with  God.'* 

*  It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  how  natural  it  was  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  argument  would  be  carried  this  length,  when  theftage 
i  ame  to  be  pleaded  for  as  ufeful  in  promoting  the  interefts  of 
virtue.  And  therefore  I  have  above  taken  notice,  that  thefe 
prophets  run  unfent,  the  propriety  of  which  remark  will  n©W 
clearly  Appear. 

Vw.   HI.  3 
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I  would  now  afk  the  reader,  after  perufing  the  preced- 
ing arguments  againft  the  ftage,  Whether  he  is  convinc- 
ed that  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  character  of  a  Chriftian, 
or  not  ?  If  he  mall  anfwer  in  the  negative,  if  he  has  ftill 
fome  remaining  argument  in  its  defence,  or  fome  me- 
thod,  which  has  not  occurred  to  me,  to  take  off  the  force 
cf  the  reafoning,  I  would  next  afk,  Whether  it  does  not 
at  leaft  render  it  a  doubtful  point  ?  Whether,  joined  with 
the  concurrent  teftimony  of  the  bed  and  wifeft  men  in  all 
ages  againft  it,  as  it  appeared  among  them,  and  the  im- 
purity and  corruption  that  flill  attends  it,  there  is  not 
at  leaft  fome  ground  of  hefitation  ?  And,  if  fo  much 
be  but  allowed,  it  becomes  on  this  very  account  unlaw- 
ful to  every  Chriftian,  who  takes  the  word  of  God  for 
the  rule  of  his  conduct.  There  clear  evidence  and  full 
perfuafion  is  required  before  an  action  can  be  lawful,  and 
where  doubt  ariies,  we  are  commanded  to  abftain.  "  Hap- 
"  py  is  he  that  condemneth  not  himfelf  in  that  thing 
"  which  he  alloweth  :  and  he  that  doubteth  is  damned, 
"  if  he  eat ;  becaufe  he  eateth  not  of  faith,  for  whatfoever 
"  is  not  of  faith  is  fin,"  Rom.  xiv.  22,  23. 

Hitherto  we  have  reafoned  againft  what  is  called  a 
"  well-regulated  ftage."  That  is  to  fay,  inftead  of  at- 
tacking the  corruptions  which  now  adhere  to  it,  we  have 
endeavored  to  mow,  that  from  the  purpofe  intended  by 
it,  from  the  prefent  itate,  and  general  talte  of  mankind, 
and  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf,  a  public  theatre  is  not 
capable  of  fuch  a  regulation,  as  to  make  it  confident  with 
the  purity  of  ihe  Chriftian  profeffion  to  attend  or  fupport 
it.  If  any  complain,  that  part  of  the  above  reafoning  is 
too  abstracted,  and  not  quite  level  to  the  apprehenfion  of 
every  reader,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  directed 
againft  an  idea  fo  abftracted,  that  it  never  yet  did,  and 
from  what  we  have  feen,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  it  ne- 
ver can  exifL  It  is  indeed  altogether  imaginary,  and  is 
drelt  up  by  every  author  who  defends  it,  in  the  manner 
and  form  that  bell  pleafes  himfelf;  fo  that  it  is  infinitely 
lefs  difficult  to  refute  or  mew  the  unlawfulnefs  of  a  well- 
regulated  ftage,  than  to  know  what  it  is. 
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If  the  authors  on  this  fubject  would  enter  into  par- 
ticulars, and  give  us  a  lift  of  the  ufeful  and  inftructive 
plays  with  which  our  ftage  is  to  be  ferved ;  lay  down  a 
plan  of  ftrict  difcipline,  for  introducing  and  preferving 
purity  among  the  actors ;  and  fliew  us  by  whom  the  ma- 
nagers are  to  be  chofen,  and  their  fidelity  tried,  with  fome 
general  rules  for  their  conduct,  it  might  foon  be  deter- 
mined by  plain  and  fimple  arguments,  Whether  fuch  an 
entertainment  could  be  fafely  permitted  to  a  Chriftian, 
or  not.  But,  when  they  give  us  no  farther  account  of  it, 
than  by  calling  it  a  ftage  properly  regulated,  they  in- 
volve themfelves  at  once  in  obfcurity,  as  to  the  very  fub- 
jecTt  of  their  difcourfe.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  they 
can  make  a  parade  with  a  few  glittering  phrafes,  as  pic- 
ture of  nature,  moral  lecture,  amiable  character,  com- 
panion for  virtue  in  diftrefs,  decency  of  the  drama,  and 
ieveral  others.  We  are  put  to  a  ftand  what  to  fay  to  fuch 
things,  for  if  we  fpeak  of  the  impure  fentiments  ©f  au- 
thors, or  the  wanton  gefticulations  of  actors,  all  thefe  are 
immediately  given  up,  and  yet  the  fort  remains  as  entire 
as  ever.  Therefore,  the  method  taken  in  this  treatife, 
with  all  the  difadvantages  that  attend  it,  was  looked  upon 
to  be  the  beft  and  the  cleared  that  could  be  chofen ;  to 
mow,  that  thofe  from  whom  a  reformation  of  the  ftage 
muft  come,  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  make  it ;  that 
the  very  materials  of  which  this  fine  fyftem  is  to  confift 
are  naught,  and  therefore,  fo  muft  the  product  be  always 
found  upon  trial. 

It  may  indeed  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  among  the  ma, 
ny  fchemes  and  projects  daily  offered  to  the  confideration 
of  the  public,  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  point 
out  a  plaufible  way,  how  the  ftage  may  be  brought  into, 
and  kept  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  regulation  as  to  be  confident 
with  the  -Chriftian  character.  There  have  been  attempts 
to  (how  how  money  may  be  in  a  manner  created,  and  the 
national  debt  paid,  or  the  annual  fupplies  raifed,  without 
burdening  the  fubject.  Some,  who  have  nothing  of  their 
own,  have  endeavored  to  perfuade  the  reft  of  mankind, 
that  it  is  the  eafielt  thing  imaginable  to  grow  rich  in  a  few 
years,  with  little  labor,  by  the  improvement  of  1110015 
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roofs,  or  bees.  But  none,  fo  far  as  I  have  heard  or  feen, 
have  been  fo  bold  as  to  lay  down  a  diftinct  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  ftage.  When  this  is  added  to  the  confi- 
derations  already  mentioned,  in  will  confirm  every  im- 
partial perfon  in  the  belief,  that  fuch  improvement  is  not 
to  be  ex  peeled. 

I  hope  therefore,  there  may  now  be  fome  profpeel  of 
fucrefs,  in  warning  every  one  who  wifhes  to  be  efteemed 
a  d  fciple  of  Chrift  againft  the  ftage,  as  it  hitherto  has  been, 
and  now  is.  Experience  is  of  all  others  the  fureft  teft  of 
the  tendency  of  any  practice.  It  is  ftill  more  to  be  de- 
pended on  than  the  moil  plaufible  and  apparently  conclu- 
sive reafoning,  upon  what  hath  never  yet  been  tried.  Let 
us  then  confider,  what  hath  been  the  fpirit  and  tendency 
of  almoil  the  whole  plays  which  have  been  reprefented, 
from  time  to  time,  upon  the  ftage.  Have  not  love  and 
intrigue  been  their  perpetual  theme,  and  that  not  in  a 
common  and  orderly  way,  but  with  refiftance  and  impe- 
diments, fuch  as  rivalfhip  and  jealoufy,  the  oppofition  of 
parents,  and  other  things  of  a  fimilar  nature,  that  the 
paflions  may  be  ftrongly  excited,  and  that  the  force  of  love, 
and  its  triumph  over  every  obftacle,  may  be  fet  before  the 
audience  as  a  lefibn  ?  Is  not  the  polite  well  bred  man  the 
hero  of  fuch  plays,  a  character  formed  upon  the  maxims 
of  the  world,  and  chiefly  fuch  of  them  as  are  mod  contra- 
ry to  the  gofpel  ?  Are  not  unchriftian  refentment  and 
falfe  honor  the  eharacterillics  of  every  fuch  perfon  ? 

What  is  the  character  of  a  clergyman  when  it  is  taken 
from  the  ftage  ?  If  the  perfon  introduced  is  fuppofed  to 
poffefs  any  degree  of  ability,  hypocrify  is  the  leading  part 
of  the  character.  But  for  the  moil  part,  awkwardnefs, 
ignorance,  dulnefs  and  pedantry  are  reprefented  as  infe- 
parable  from  men  of  that  function.  This  is  not  done  to 
correct  thefe  faults  when  appearing  in  fome  of  that  pro- 
feffion,  by  comparing  them  with  others  free  from  fuch  re- 
proachful defects,  but  it  is  the  character  of  the  clergyman 
in  general,  who  is  commonly  introduced  fmgle,  and  com- 
pared with  the  men  acquainted  with  the  world,  very  lit- 
tle to  his  advantage.  The  truth  is,  it  feems  to  be  a 
?naxim  with  dramatic  authors,  to  ftrip  men  of  every  pro. 
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feffion  of  their  feveral  excellencies,  that  the  rake  may  be 
adorned  with  the  fpoils  :  even  learning  is  commonly  af- 
cribed  to  him  ;  how  confidently  with  truth  or  nature,  and 
confequently  with  tafle  itfelf,  I  leave  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine. 

And  where  can  the  plays  be  found,  at  leaf!  comedies, 
that  are  free  from  impurity,  either  directly  or  by  allufion 
and  double-meaning  ?  It  is  amazing  to  think,  that  wo- 
men who  pretend  to  decency  and  reputation,  whofe 
brightefi  ornament  ought  to  be  modefiy,  fhould  continue 
to  abet,  by  their  prefence,  fo  much  unchaflity,  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  theatre.  How  few  plays  are  adted  which 
a  modefl:  woman  can  fee,  confidently  with  decency  in 
every  part  ?  And  even  when  the  plays  are  more  referved 
themfelves,  they  are  fure  to  be  feafoned  with  fomething 
of  this  kind  in  the  prologue  or  epilogue,  the  mufic  be- 
tween the  acts,  or  in  fome  fcandalous  farce  with  which 
the  diverfion  is  concluded.  The  power  of  cuftom  and 
fafhion  is  very  great,  in  making  people  blind  to  the  moft 
manileft  qualities  and  tendencies  of  things.  There  are 
ladies  who  frequently  attend  the  ftage,  who  if  they  were 
but  once  entertained  with  the  fame  images  in  a  private 
family,  with  which  they  are  often  prefented  there,  would 
rife  with  indignation,  and  reckon  their  .reputation  ruined 
if  ever  they  fhould  return.  I  pretend  to  no  knowledge 
of  thefe  things,  but  from  printed  accounts,  and  the  pub- 
lic bills  of  what  plays  are  to  be  acted,  fometimes  by  the 
particular  defire  of  ladies  of  quality,  and  yet  may  fafe- 
]y  affirm,  that  no  woman  of  reputation  (as  it  is  called 
in  the  world)  much  lefs  of  piety,  who  has  been  ten  times 
in  a  play-houfe,  durft  repeat  in  company  all  that  fhe  has 
heard  there.  With  what  confiftency  they  gravely  return 
to  the  fame  fchools  of  lewdnefs,  they  themfelves  bed 
know. 

It  ought  to  be  confidered,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  younger  of  both  fexes,  that,  in  the  theatre,  their 
minds  mult  infenfibly  acquire  an  inclination  to  romance 
and  extravagance,  and  be  unfitted  for  the  fober  and  feri- 
ous  affairs  of  common  life.  Common  or  little  things 
give  no  entertainment  upon  the  ltage,  except  when  they 
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are  ridiculed.  There  mud  always  be  fomething  grand, 
furprifing  and  finking.  In  comedies,  when  all  obftacles 
are  removed,  and  the  marriage  is  agreed  on,  the  play 
is  done.  This  gives  the  mind  fitch  a  turn,  that  it  is  apt 
to  defpife  ordinary  bufinefs  as  mean,  or  deride  it  as  ridi- 
culous. Afk  a  merchant  whether  he  chufes  that  his  ap- 
prentices mould  goto  learn  exactnefs  and  frugality  from 
the  liage.  Or,  whether  he  expects  the  moft  punctual 
payments  from  thofe  whole  generofity  is  ftrengthened 
there,  by  weeping  over  virtue  in  diflrefs.  Suppofe  a 
matron  coming  home  from  the  theatre  filled  with  the  ideas 
that  are  there  impreffed  upon  the  imagination,  how  low 
and  contemptible  do  all  the  affairs  of  her  family  appear, 
and  how  much  mull  file  be  difpofed,  (befides  the  time  al- 
ready confumed)  to  forget  or  mifguide  them  ? 

The  actors  themfelves  are  a  fignal  proof  of  this.  How 
feldom  does  it  happen,  if  ever,  that  any  of  them  live  fober 
and  regular  lives,  pay  their  debts  with  honefty,  or  manage 
their  affairs  with  difcretjpn  ?  They  are  originally  men  of 
the  fame  compofition  with  others,  but  their  employment 
wholly  incapacitates  them  for  prudence  and  regularity, 
gives  them  a  diflipation  of  mind  and  unflaidnefs  of  fpirit, 
fo  that  they  cannot  attend  to  the  affairs  of  life.  Nay,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  that  variety  of  characters  which  they 
putoninthe  theatre,  deprives  them  of  common  fenfe, 
and  leaves  them  in  a  manner  no  character  at  all  of  their 
cwn.  .  it  is  confidently  laid,  by  thofe  who  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  make  the  trial,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
infipid  than  the  converfation  of  a  player  on  any  other  fub- 
ject  than  that  of  his  profefiion.  I  cannot  indeed  anfwer 
for  this  remark,  having  it  only  by  report,  and  never  ha- 
ving exchanged  a  word  with  one  of  that  employment  in 
my  life.  However,  if  it  holds,  a  degree  of  the  fame  ef- 
fect mull  neceflarily  be  wrought  upon  thofe  who  attend  the 
ftage. 

But  folly  or  bad  management  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  players  :  they  are  almoft  univerfally  vi- 
cious, and  of  fuch  abandoned  characters,  as  might  jullly 
make  thofe  who  defend  the  iiage,  aihamed  to  fpeak  of 
learning  virtue  under  fuch  mailers.     Can  men  learn  pie? 
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ty  from  the  profane,  mortification  from  the  fenfual,  or 
modefty  from  harlots  ?  And  will  any  deny  that  hired 
flage-players  have  always,  and  that  defervedly,  borne  thefe 
characters  ?  Nay,  though  it  could  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
fpectators  received  no  hurt  themfelves,  how  is  it  poflible 
that  the  performances  of  fuch  perlbns  can  be  attended,  or 
their  trade  encouraged,  without  fin  ? 

This  (hows  alfo,  that  attending  a  good  play,  even  fup- 
pofing  there  were  a  few  unexceptionable,  cannot  be  vin- 
dicated upon  Chrillian  principles.  It  is  pleaded  for  the 
new  tragedy*  lately  introduced  into  our  theatre,  that  it  is 
an  attempt  to  reform  the  ftage,  and  make  it  more  innocent 
or  more  ufeful.  What  this  piece  is  in  itfelf,  nobody  can 
fay  with  certainty  till  it  be  publifhed,  though  the  account 
given  of  it  by  report  is  not  exceeding  favorable.  But  let 
it  be  ever  fo  excellent  in  itfelf,  the  bringing  of  one  good 
play  upon  the  ftage  is  altogether  infufficient,  nay,  is  a 
method  quite  improper  for  reforming  it.  An  author  of  a 
truly  good  piece  would  rather  bury  it  in  oblivion,  than 
lend  his  own  credit  and  that  of  his  work,  for  the  fupport 
of  thofe  that  are  bad.  A  Chrillian  can  never  attend  the 
ftage,  confiftently  with  his  character,  till  the  fcheme  in 
general  be  made  innocent  or  ufeful.  He  muft  not  fin 
himfelf,  nor  contribute  to  the  fins  of  others,  in  a  certain 
degree,  becaufe,  unlefs  he  do  fo,  they  will  fin  without  him 
in  a  higher  degree.  In  fhort,  fuch  an  attempt  can  be  con- 
fidered  in  no  other  light,  than  as  encouraging  a  pernicious- 
practice,  and  fupporting  a  criminal  affociation.  The  bet- 
ter the  play  is,  or  the  better  the  characters  of  thofe  who 
attend  it  are,  the  greater  the  mifchief,  becaufe  the  ftronger 
the  temptation  to  others  who  obferve  it. 

There  is  one  inducement  to  attendance  on  the  ftage, 
which  hath  more  influence  than  all  the  arguments  with 
which  its  advocates  endeavor  to  color  over  the  practice  ; 
that  it  is  become  a  part  of  fafhionable  education.  Without 
it,  young  perfons  of  rank  think  they  cannot  have  that 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  is  neceffary  to  their  accom- 
plifhment ;  that  they  will  be  kept  in  rufticity  of  carriage, 

*  Douglafs. 
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or  narrownefs  of  mind,  than  which  nothing  is  more  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  that  they 
will  acquire  the  character  of  ftiff  and  precife,  and  be  inca- 
pable of  joining  in  polite  converfation,  being  ignorant  of 
the  topics  upon  which  it  chiefly  turns.  No  better  than 
t;hefe,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  the  reafons  that  many  parents 
fuffer  their  children  to  attend  this  and  other  famionable 
diverfions.  How  then  fhall  we  remove  this  difficulty  I 
Why  truly,  by  faying  with  the  apoftle  John,  to  fuch  as 
will  receive  it,  "  All  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lull  of  the 
'*  flefh,  and  the  lull  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life, 
"  is  not  of  the  father,  but  is  of  the  world."  i  John.  ii.  16* 
It  is  certainly  the  greateft  madnefs  to  feek  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  by  partaking  with  bad  men  in  their  fins. 
Whatever  knowledge  cannot  otherwife  be  acquired,  is 
fhameful,  and  not  honorable.  How  cruel  then  are  thofe 
parents,  who,  inftead  of  endeavoring  to  infpire  their 
children  with  a  holy  and  manly  refolution,  of  daring  to 
appear  fingular  in  an  adherence  to  their  duty,  fuffer  them 
to  be  plunged  in  fin,  that  they  may  not  be  defective  in 
politenefs.  Why  fhould  the  world,  or  any  thing  elfe, 
be  known,  but  in  order  to  our  fpiritual  improvement  ?* 

*  This  is  not  meant  to  condemn  all  human  accomplifhments, 
•which  have  not  an  immediate  reference  to  our  religious  im- 
provement, but  to  affirm,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  juft 
fubordination  and  fubferviency,  to  the  great  and  chief  end  of 
man.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  great  number  of  arts,  both  ufe- 
ful  and  ornamental,  which  have  other  immediate  effects,  than 
to  make  men  holy  ;  and  becaufe  they  are,  by  the  greateft  part 
of  the  world,  abufed  to  the  word  of  purpofes,  they  are  confi- 
dered  as  having  no  connexion  with  religion  at  all.  But  this 
is-  a  miftake  ;  for  a  good  man  will  be  directed  in  the  choice 
and  application  of  all  fuch  arts,  by  the  general  and  leading  pur- 
pole  of  his  life.  And  as  he  who  eats  for  no  other  or  higher 
end  than  pleafmghis  palate,  is  juftly  condemned  as  a  mean  and 
groveling  fenfuaiiil,  fo,  whoever  has  no  farther  view  in  his  edu- 
cation and  accompliihment,  than  to  fhine  and  make  a  figure 
in  the  fafhionable  world,  does  not  in  that  rcfpecTt  act  the  part 
of  a  Chriftian.  In  fhort,  thefe  arts  are  among  the  number  of 
indifferent  things,  which  fhould  be  fuprcmely  and  ultimately 
directed  to  the  glory  of  God.  When  they  are  not  capable  of 
this,  either  immediately  or  remotely,  much  more  when  they 
are  contrary  to  it,  they  mult  be  condemned. 
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Therefore,  all  that  is  truly  valuable,  muft,  by  the  very 
fappofition,  be  innocently  learned,  and  to  bear  with  a 
noble  difdain  the  feoffs  of  more  experienced  finners  is  the 
greateft  glory. 

Like  to  the  above  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  the 
ftage,  that  men  muft  have  amufements,  and  that  the  ftage 
is  much  better  than  many  others,  which  would  probably 
be  put  in  its  place.  It  is  faid,  that  of  all  the  time  fpent 
by  the  fafhionable  part  of  the  world,  at  prefent,  in  diver- 
fions,  that  which  they  allot  to  the  ftage  is  molt  innocently, 
or  leaft  hurtfully  employed.  Is  there  any  more  in  this, 
than  a  declaration  of  the  fhameful  luxury  and  degeneracy 
of  the  prefent  age,  an  alarming  token  of  approaching 
judgment  ?  Do  not  fuch  perfons  know,  that  all  ferious 
Chriftians  condemn  every  one  of  thefe  criminal  plea- 
fures,  and  will  never  allow  it  as  any  advantage  to  ex- 
change one  of  them  for  another*  But  it  is  lefs  furprifing 
to  hear  fuch  palliative  arguments  ufed  in  converfation  : 
an  author  above  referred  to  has  been  bold  enough,  in 
print,  to  reafon  in  the  fame  way.  He  fays,  "  That  no 
44  abufe  was  ever  admitted  on  any  ftage,  but  might  pafs 
"  for  perfect  decency,  when  compared  to  what  may  have 
44  been  often  heard  of,  at  a  goffippingj  a  merry  makings 
44  or  a  meeting  of  young  fellows*.''  Again,  after  tell- 
ing us  that  we  cannot  hope  to  abolifh  the  ftage*  he  fays* 
14  And  if  we  could,  we  mould  only  make  way  for  the 
44  return  of  drunkennefsj  gaming  and  rude  cabals,  which 
44  the  more  decent  converfation  and  manners  of  civilized 
u  times  have  in  a  great  manner  abolifhed."  I  lay  hold 
of  this  gentleman's  reafoning,  who  pleads  for  civilizing 
the  world,  and  not  fanctifying  it,  as  a  confeftion  of  the 
weaknefs  of  his  caufe,  and  a  confirmation  of  all  the  argu- 
ments produced  in  this  treatife  againft  the  ftage.  For,  if 
he  meant  to  fhovv,  that  ftage-plays  were  agreeable  to  the 
purity  of  the  gofpel,  that  drunkennefs  is  worfe  (if  indeed 
it  be  fo)  could  be  no  evidence  of  it  at  all.  He  muft  there- 
fore, if  he  fpeakj  to  any  purpofe,  plead  for  the  toleration 
of  fmful  diverfions,  becaufe   they  are  comparatively  lefs 
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finful  than  others  ;  and  if  that  is  the  cafe,  I  deteft  his  prin- 
ciples, and  fo  will  every  Chriftian. 

Having  mentioned  this  author,  perhaps  it  may  be  ex- 
pected, that  I  would  take  fome  notice  of  the  other  argu- 
ments brought  by  him  in  defence  of  the  ftage.  It  is  not 
eafy  either  to  enumerate  or  comprehend  them,  they  are 
thrown  together  in  fuch  confuiion,  and  expreffed  in  fuch 
vague  and  general  terms.  He  fays  (page  3.)  "  The  peo- 
*'  pie  of  this  ifland  are  not  inferior  to  thole  of  any  other 
"  age  or  country  whatever.  This  will  be  a  perfumption, 
"  that  if  plays  are  a  poifon,  it  is  at  leaft  but  flow  in  its 
"  operation."  And,  p.  17.  "  We  may  venture  to  afk, 
"  Whether  knowledge,  whether  induftry  and  commerce 
"  have  declined  in  this  city  (Edinburgh)  fmce  the  play- 
"  houfe  was  firft  opened  here  I  It  will  be  owned,  that 
"  they  have  rather  increafed.''  I  would  venture  to  afk, 
What  fort  of  an  argument  this  is,  and  what  follows  from 
it,  though  both  his  aflertions  were  allowed  to  be  true,  which 
yet  may  eafily  be  in  many  refpe£ts  controverted  ?  If  tha 
ftage,  as  he  would  infinuate,  be  the  eaufe  of  our  improve- 
ment, then  is  his  argument  felf-contradi&ory,  for  we 
ought  to  be  greatly  inferior  in  purity  to  the  people  of 
other  countries,  who  have  enjoyed  the  reforming  ftage 
much  longer,  which  is  contrary  to  his  fuppofition.  The 
truth  is,  the  ftage  is  not  the  eaufe,  but  the  confequence  of 
wealth ;  and  it  is  neither  the  eaufe  nor  confequence  of 
goodnefs  or  knowledge,  except  fo  far  as  it  certainly  im- 
plies more,  knowledge  than  uncultivated  favages  poffefs, 
and  is  only  to  be  found  in  what  this  author  calls  civili- 
zed nations.  How  eafy  were  it  for  me  to  name  feveral 
vices  unknown  to  barbarians,  which  prevail  in  places  of 
tafte  and  polifhed  manners.  Should  I  at  the  fame  time 
infinuate,  that  thefe  vices  have  contributed  to  improve 
us  in  knowledge  and  tafte,  it  would  be  juft  fuch  an  argu- 
ment as  is  here  ufed  in  favor  of  the  ftage,  and  the  plain 
meaning  of  both  is,  the  abufe  of  knowledge  is  the  eaufe 
of  it- 
It  were  worth  while  to  confider  a  little  our  improve- 
ments in  knowledge  in  this  age,  which  are  often  the 
koaft  of  not  the  moll  knowing  writers,     Perhaps  it  may 
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be  allowed,  that  there  is  now  in  the  world  a  good  deal 
of  knowledge  of  different  kinds,  but  it  is  plain  we  owe  it 
to  the  labors  of  our  predeceffors,  and  not  our  own.    And 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  feared,  we  may  improve  it  no  better 
than  many  young  men  do,  who  come  to  the  eafy  poflef- 
fion  of  wealth  of  their  fathers'  getting.     They  neither 
know  the  worth  nor  the  ufe  of  it,    but  fquander  it  idly 
away,  in  the  mod  unprofitable  or  hurtful  purfuits.     It  is 
doubtlefs,  an  eafy  thing  at  prefent,  to  acquire  a  fuperficial 
knowledge,  from   magazines,  reviews,  dictionaries,  and 
other  helps  to  the  flothful  ftudent.     He  is  now  able,  at 
a  very  fmall  expence,  to  join  the  beau  and  the  fcholar, 
and   triumphs  in  the  tafte  of  this  enlightened  age,  of 
which  he   hath  the  comfort  to  reflect,   that  he  himfelf 
makes  a  part.     But  for  our   mortification,  let  us  recoi- 
led!:, that  as  feveral  writers  have  obferved,  human  things 
never  continue  long  at  a  (land.     There  is  commonly  a 
revolution  of  knowledge  and  learning,  as  of  riches  and 
power.     For  as   dates  grow  up  from  poverty  to  induftry, 
wealth  and  power  ;  fo,  from  thefe  they  proceed  to  luxury 
and  vice  ;  and  by  them  are  brought  back  to  poverty  and 
fubjection.     In  the  fame  manner,  with  refpect  to  learn- 
ing, men  rife  from  ignorance  to  application  ;  from  appli- 
cation to  knowledge  ;  this  ripens  into  tafte  and  judgment; 
then,  from  a  defire  of  diflinguifhing  themfelves,  they  fu- 
peradd  affected  ornaments,  become  more  fanciful  than 
folid  ;  their  tafte  corrupts  with   their  manners,  and   they 
fall  back  into  the  gulph  of  ignorance.     The  feveral  fteps 
of  thefe  gradations  commonly  correfpond  ;  and  if  we  de- 
fire to  know  in  what  period  of  each,  we  of  this  nation  are 
at  prefent,  it  is  probable,  we  are  in  the  age  of  luxury,  as 
to  the  firlt,  and  in  the  eve  at  leaft  of  a  falle  and  frothy  tafte 
as  to  learning  ;  and  may  therefore  fear,  that  as  a  late  very 
elegant    writer  expreffes   it,    We  fhall  relapfe  faft  into 
barbarifm. 

Another  argument  produced  by  this  author,  is,  that  the 
apoftle  Paul,  in  preaching  at  Athens,  quores  a  fentence 
from  one  of  the  Greek  poets,  and,  in  writing  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, has  inferted  into  the  facred  text  a  line  from  a 
Greek  play,  which  now  fubfiits, — "  This  (he  fays)  is  fuf- 
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"  ficient  to  connect  the  defence  of  plays  with  the  honor  of 
f*  fcripture  itfelf."  The  fact  is  not  denied,  though  he  has 
given  but  a  poor  fpecimen  of  the  knowledge  of  this  age, 
by  millaking  in  the  firft  of  thefe  remarks,  the  expreffion 
quoted  by  the  apoftle ;  for  this  fentence,  "  in  him  we  live, 
"  and  mqve,  and  have  our  being,"  which,  he  fays,  is  a 
very  fublime  expreffion,  and  beautifully  applied  by  the 
apoltle,  was  not  cited  from  the  poet,  but  the  following, 
5'  For  we  are  alfo  his  offspring."  But  fuppofing  he  had  (as 
he  eafily  might)  have  hit  upon  the  true  citation,  what  fol- 
lows from  it  ?  Did  ever  any  body  affirm,  that  no  poet  could 
write,  or  no  player  could  fpeak  any  thing  that  was  true  ? 
And  what  is  to  hinder  an  infpired  writer  from  judging 
them  out  of  their  own  mouths  ?  What  concern  has  this 
with  the  Mage  ?  If  it  implies  any  defence  of  the  ftage  in 
general,  it  mufl  imply  a  ftronger  defence  of  the  particular 
play  and  poem,  from  which  the  citations  are  taken.  Now, 
I  dare  fay,  neither  this  author,  nor  any  other  will  afiert, 
that  thefe  are  in  all  refpects  agreeable  to  the  Ghriftian  cha- 
racter. Thefe  citations  do  no  other  way  connect  the  de- 
fence of  the  Itage  with  the  honor  of  fcripture,  than  a  mi- 
nifter's  citing,  in  writing  or  difcpurfe,  a  paffage  from  Ho- 
race or  Juvenal,  would  connect  the  defence  of  all  the  ob- 
fcenity  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  reft  of  their  works,  with 
the  honor  of  preaching. 

The  only  thing  further  in  this  effay  not  obviated  in 
the  preceding  difcourfe,  is  what  he  fays  on  the  fubject 
pf  the  poor.  P  That  the  expence  laid  out  on  the  ftage 
"  does  not  hinder  the  charitable  fupply  of  the  poor,  and 
"  that  they  fuft'er  no  lofs  by  it,  for  it  comes  at  laii  into 
"  the  hands  of  the  poor,  and  is  paid  as  the  price  of  their 
f*  labor. — Every  player  mull  be  maintained,  clothed 
"  and  lodged.'*  It  does  not  fuit  with  my  prefent  pur- 
pofe  to  enter  into  controverfial  altercation,  or  to  treat 
this  author  with  that  feverity  he  deferves  ;  and  therefore 
I  lhall  only  fay,  that  his  reafoning  upon  this  fubject  is 
the  very  fame  from  which  Doctor  Mandeville  draws  this 
abfurd  and  hated  confequence,  "  Private  vices  are  pub- 
*■'  lie  benefits." 
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The  truth  is,  a  ferious  perfon  can  fcarce  have  a 
ftronger  evidence  of  the  immorality  of  the  ftage,  than 
the  perufal  of  thefe  little  pieces  offatire,  which  have  been 
publifhed,  in  fo  great  a  variety,  againft  the  prefbytery  of 
Endinburgh,  within  thefe  few  weeks,  becaufe  of  their  pub- 
lic admonition  againft  it.  They  offer  no  other  defence, 
but  deriding  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel,  blafphemoufly 
comparing  the  pulpit  with  the  ftage,  and  recrimination 
upon  fome  who  are  fuppofed  to  live  inconfiftently  with 
their  character.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  fpend  three 
words  in  determining  whether  drunkennefs,  deceit  and 
hypocrify  are  worfe  than  the  ftage  or  not ;  but  if  that  is 
the  ftrongeft  argument  that  can  be  offered  in  its  fupport, 
wo  to  all  thofe  who  attend  it.  The  new  reformed  trage- 
dy has  indeed  been  very  unlucky  in  its  advocates.  There 
is  an  old  faying,  that  a  man  is  known  by  his  company. 
If  this  be  true  alfo  of  a  play,  which  one  would  think  it 
mould,  as  it  muft  be  chiefly  to  the  tafte  of  congenial  minds, 
by  thofe  who  have  appeared  in  defence  of  Douglafs,  it  is 
a  work  of  very  little  merit. 

It  may  be  expected,  that,  having  brought  this  perfor- 
mance on  the  field,  I  fhould  add  fome  further  reflections, 
upon  the  aggravated  fin  of  Minifters  writing  plays,  or 
attending  the  ftage.  But  though  it  is  a  very  plain  point, 
and  indeed  becaufe  it  is  fo  it  would  draw  out  this  treatife 
to  an  immoderate  length.  If  any  man  makes  aqueftion  of 
this,  he  muft  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  the  minifterial  character  and  office.  Thefe  there- 
fore it  would  be  neceffary  to  open  diftinctly,  and  to  confi- 
der  the  folemn  charge  given  to  minifters  in  Scripture,  to 
watch  over  the  fouls  of  their  people,  as  thofe  "  who  muft 
*'  give  an  account  unto  God  ;"  to  give  themfelves  wholly 
to  their  duty,  iince  fome  of  thofe  committed  to  them  are 
from  day  to  day,  entering  on  an  unchangeable  ftate,  whofe 
blood,  when  they  die  unconverted,  fhall  be  required  at 
the  hand  of  the  unfaithful  pallor.  None  can  entertain  the 
leaft  doubt  upon  this  fubject,  who  believe  the  teftimony  of 
Mofes  and  the  prophets,  of  Chriftand  his  apollles,  and,  if 
they  believe  not  their  writings,  neither  will  they  believe 
my  words. 
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Inftead  therefore  of  endeavoring  to  prove,  I  will  make 
bold  to  affirm,  that  writing  plays  is  an  employment  whol- 
ly foreign  to  the  office,  and  attending  theatrical  reprefen- 
tations  an  entertainment  unbecoming  the  character  of  a 
minifter  of  Chrift  :  And  mull  not  both,  or  either  of  them, 
be  a  facrilegious  abftraction  of  that  time  and  pains,  which 
ought  to  have  been  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  his  people  ? 
Is  it  not  alfo  flying  in  the  face  of  a  clear  and  late  act  of 
parliament,  agreeably  to  which  the  lords  of  council  and 
feflion  not  long  ago  found  the  ftage  contrary  to  law  in 
this  country  ?  And  though  the  law  is  eluded,  and  the 
penalty  evaded,  by  advertifing  a  concert,  after  which  will 
be  performed,  gratis,  a  tragedy,  &c.  Yet  furely,  the 
world  in  judging  of  characters,  or  a  church  court  in  judg- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  its  members,  will  pay  no  regard  to 
the  poor  and  fhameful  evafion.  Can  we  then  think  of 
this  audacious  attempt  at  the  prefent  juncture,  without 
applying  to  ourfelves  the  words  of  Ifaiah,  "And  in  that 
*'  day  did  the  Lord  God  of  hods  call  to  weeping,  and  to 
*'  mourning,  and  to  baldnefs,  and  to  girding  with  fack- 
<c  cloth,  and  behold  joy  and  gladnefs,  flaying  oxen  and 
"  killing  fheep,  eating  flefh  and  drinking  wine  ;  let  us  eat 
"  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  And  it  was  revealed 
"  in  mine  ears  by  the  Lord  of  hofts,  furely  this  iniquity 
"  ihall  not  be  purged  from  you  till  you  die,  faith  the  Lord 
tc  of  hofts,"  Ifa.  xxii.  12,  13,  14. 
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LETTER 


AESPECTING 


PLAT    ACTORS. 


Sir, 

THERE  appeared  in  the  national  Gazette  of  the 
—  of  March  laft,  a  paffage  faid  to  be  taken 
from  a  French  publication,  which  no  doubt  the  editor  of 
the  Gazette  thought  worthy  of  the  public  eye.  It  was  to 
the  following  purpofe: — It  mufl  appear  very  furprifing  that 
even  down  to  the  expiration  of  the  French  Monarchy  > 
there  was  a  character  of  difgrace  affixed  to  the  profeffion 
of  a  player,  efpecially  when  compared  to  the  kindred  pro- 
feffions  of  preacher  or  pleader.  Although  the  talents  ne- 
ceflary  to  thefe  occupations  are  as  much  inferior  to  thofe  of 
a  good  comedian,  as  the  talents  of  a  drug-pounding  apo- 
thecary to  thofe  of  a  regular  bred  phyfician,  and  that  it  is 
hoped  that  the  recovery  of  the  character  due  to  theatrical 
merit,  will  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of 
future  manners. 

I  have  long  expected  to  fee  fome  remarks  publifhed  on 
this  lingular  fentiment,  but,  either  nobody  has  thought  it 
worthy  of  their  attention,  or  the  ftriclures  have  not  fallen 
in  my  way ;  therefore  as  this  fubjecl:  is  not  one  of  thofe 
that  lofe  their  importance  or  propriety  by  a  fhort  lapfe  of 
time  ;  and  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  prefent  conl-.overfy  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  application  to  the  legiflature  againft 
the  ftage,  feems  to  render  it  peculiarly  feafonable,  I  beg 
the  favor  of  you  to  publifh  the  following  obfervations ; 
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The  author  of  the  paragraph  publifhed  by  Mr.  Freneau, 
though  a  warm  advocate  for  the  theatre,  vouches  for  me  as 
to  the  fact  that  there  h  as  been  a  character  of  difgrace  for 
many  ages,  impreffed  upon  the  theatrical  profeffion,, 
Though  he  had  not  affirmed  it,  the  fact  is  undoubtedly 
certain,  that  the  theatrical  profeffion  has  had  a  difgrace 
affixed  to  it  from  the  earlieft  times,  and  in  all  the  coun- 
tries where  theatres  have  been  in  ufe. 

Public  actors  on  the  ftage  were  counted  infamous  by 
the  Roman  law,  they  were  excommunicated  by  the  church 
from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  chriftianity  into  the 
Roman  empire,  even  to  the  time  mentioned  by  the  author 
of  the  above  paragraph,  the  expiration  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy. 

If  this  had  been  only  occafional,  local  and  temporary, 
It  might  have  been  confidered  as  owing  to  fome  of  thofe 
accidental,  but  tranfient  caufes,  which  fometimes  produce 
remarkable  effects  for  a  little  time,  and  then  wholly  ceafe. 
But  fo  uniform  and  fo  general  an  effect  muft  have  fome 
adequate  and  permanent  caufe  or  caufes  to  produce  it — 
which  is  to  be  the  fubject  of  the  prefent  inquiry. 

I  have  only  to  add  as  to  the  fact,  that  even  the  prefent 
living,  warmed  and  mod  zealous  advocates  for  the  ilage 
have  not  been  able  to  efface  this  impreflion  from  their 
own  minds.  There  does  not  exifl  in  Philadelphia,  or  any- 
where elfe,  any  perfon  of  rank  or  character,  who  would 
be  pleafed  with  an  alliance  with  the  ftage,  either  by  their 
fon's  marriage  with  an  actrefs,  or  by  their  daughters  be- 
ing married  to  actors. 

Before  entering  into  the  principal  part  of  the  fubject,  it 
will  be  neceffary  that  the  reader  mould  give  particular  at- 
tention to  the  following  remark.  The  infamy  which  has 
attended  the  profeffion  of  players  belongs  wholly  to  the 
profeffion  itfelf,  and  not  to  the  perfons,  or  rather  circum- 
stances by  which  they  may  be  diftinguifhed.  Players 
when  they  are  feen  on  the  ftage,  are  dreffed  in  the  fined 
habits,  aflame  the  manners,  and  fpeak  the  language  of 
kings  and  queens,  princes  and  princeffes,  heroes  and  he- 
roines, which  is  a  very  different  fituation  from  thofe  who 
belong  to  what  are  fometimes  called  the  lower  clafles  of 
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life.  Thofe  who  follow  the  mechanic  arts  are  fometimes 
confidered  as  in  a  (late  of  difgrate,  but  it  is  wholly  owing 
not  to  their  profeflion,  but  to  the  poverty  and  want  of 
education  of  a  great  majority  of  them.  The  profeflion  is 
lawful,  laudable,  ufeful  and  neceflary.  Let  me  i'uppofe 
a  blackfmith,  a  weaver,  a  fhoemaker,  a  carpenter,  or 
any  other  of  the  mechanic  profeffions,  and  fuppofe  that, 
by  activity  and  indullry  he  becomes  wealthy,  and  inftead 
of  a  work-fhop,  fets  up  a  factory  ;  if  he  becomes  rich  ear- 
ly enough  in  life,  to  give  his  children  a  good  education 
and  a  handfome  fortune,  tell  me  who  is  the  perfon,  who 
would  refufe  his  alliance  or  be  afhamed  of  his  connexion? 
Is  it  not  quite  otherwife  as  to  players,  with  whom  though 
eminent  in  their  profeflion,  as  Moliere  and  Madamoifelle 
Clairon  in  France,  Garrick,  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mrs.  Bel- 
lamy in  England,  I  believe  there  is  hardly  any  example 
of  any  perfon  of  decent  itation,  or  of  middling  fortune 
who  would  be  ambitious  of  a  family  connexion.  There- 
fore, I  repeat  it,  and  defire  it  may  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
Whole  of  this  reafoning,  that  the  difgrace  im  pre  fled  upon 
the  character  of  players  belongs  to  the  profeflion,  and 
not  to  the  perfon.  Nay,  though  according  to  the  old  fay- 
ing exceptio  firmat  regulam,  there  fnould  be  an  inftance 
or  two  picked  up  in  diftant  ages,  in  which  fuperlative  me- 
rit, overcame  the  general  prepofieflion,  fuch  as  Rofcius 
in  Rome,  Moliere  in  France,  and  Shakefpeare  in  Eng- 
land, this  would  not  hinder  the  certainty  or  importance  of 
the  remark  in  general,  of  the  opprobium  that  follows  the 
profeflion.  I  now  proceed  to  the  reafons  on  which  the 
fact  is  founded.  Firft,  all  powers  and  talents  whatever, 
though  excellent  in  themfelves,  when  they  are  applied  to 
the  Angle  purpofe  of  anfwering  the  idle,  vain,  or  vicious 
part  of  fociety,  become  contemptible. 

There  is  not  upon  record  among  the  fayings  of  bold 
men,  one  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Sobrius,  the  tri- 
bune, to  Nero  the  Roman  emperor,  when  afked  by  the 
emperor,  why  he  who  was  one  of  his  perfonal  guards,  had 
confpired  againft  him  ?  lie  anfwered,  I  loved  you  as 
much  as  any  man,  as  long  as  you  deferved  to  be  loved, 
but  I  began  to  hate  you  when  after  the  murder  of  your 

Vat.  III.  Bb 
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wife  and  mother,  you  become  a  charioteer,  a  comedian 
and  a  buffoon.  I  am  fenfible  that  in  this  reafoning  I 
confider  theatrical  pieces  properly  f peaking  as  intended 
for  amufement.  I  am  not  however  ignorant  that  fome 
have  dignified  them  with  the  character  of  fchools  or  lef- 
ibns  of  morality. 

But  as  they  have  been  generally  called,  and  are  ftill 
called  by  the  writers  in  the  Philadelphia  News- papers, 
amusements i  fo  I  am  confident  every  body  mufi:  perceive 
that  this  was  their  original  purpoie,  and  will  be  their  ca- 
pital and  their  principal  effect.  It  feems  to  me  of  con- 
sequence in  this  argument  to  obferve,  that  what  is  true 
of  theatrical  exhibitions  is  true  of  every  other  effect  of 
human  genius  or  art,  when  applied  to  the  purpofes  of 
amufement  and  folly,  they  become  contemptible.  Of 
all  external  accomplifhments,  there  is  none  that  has  been 
for  many  ages  held  in  greater  efteem  than  good  horfe- 
manfhip.  It  has  been  faid  that  the  human  form  never 
appears  with  greater  dignity  than  when  a  handfome  man 
appears  on  horfeback,  with  proper  and  elegant  manage- 
ment of  that  noble  creature.  Yet  when  men  employ  them- 
felves  in  fmgular  and  whimfical  feats,  Handing  inftead  of 
riding  upon  a  horfe  at  full  gallop,  or  upon  two  horfes  at 
once,  or  other  feats  of  the  like  nature,  in  order  to  amufe 
the  vain,  and  gather  money  from  the  foolifh,  it  immedi- 
ately appears  contemptible.  And  for  my  own  part,  I 
would  no  more  hold  communication  with  a  mafter  of  the 
circus  than  a  manager  of  the  theatre.  And  I  mould  be 
forry  to  be  thought  to  have  any  intimacy  with  either  the 
one  or  the  other. 

The  general  obfervation  which  I  have  made,  applies  to 
all  human  arts,  of  every  kind  and  elafs.  Mufic  has  al- 
ways been  edeemed  one  of  the  fined  arts,  and  was  ori- 
ginally ufed  in  the  worfhip  of  God,  and  the  praife  of  he- 
roes. Yet  when  mufic  is  applied  to  the  purpofes  of 
amufement  only,  it  becomes  wholly  contemptible.  And 
I  believe  the  public  performers,  from  the  men-fingers  and 
women-fingers  of  Solomon,  to  the  fingers  in  the  prefent 
theatres,  are  conlidered  as  in  a  di {graceful  calling.  I  am 
happy  to  have  even  lord  Gheflerfiekl  on  politenefs,  for  my 
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afliftant  in  this  caufe  :  for  though  he  acknowledges  mufic 
to  be  one  of  the  fine  arts,  yet  he  thinks  to  be  too  great  a 
connoiffeur,  and  to  be  always  fiddling  and  playing,  is  not 
confiftent  with  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 

In  the  fecond  place,  as  players  have  been  generally  per- 
fons  of  Ioofe  morals,  fo  their  employment  directly  leads 
to  the  corruption  of  the  heart.  It  is  an  allowed  princi- 
ple, among  critics,  that  no  human  paffion  or  character, 
can  be  well  reprefented,  unlefs  it  be  felt  :  this  they  call 
entering  into  the  fpirit  of  the  part.  Now,  I  fuppofe  the 
following  philofophical  remark  is  equally  certain,  that 
every  human  paffion,  efpecially  when  ftrongly  felt,  gives 
a  certain  modification  to  the  blood  and  fpirits,  and  makes 
the  whole  frame  more  fufceptible  of  its  return.  There- 
fore, whoever  has  jultly  and  ftrongly  acted  human  paffions, 
that  are  vicious,  will  be  more  prone  to  thefe  fame  paf- 
iions  ;  and  indeed,  with  refpect  to  the  whole  character, 
they  will  foon  be  in  reality,  what  they  have  fo  often  feem- 
ed  to  be. 

This  applies  to  the  whole  extent  of  theatrical  reprefen- 
tation.  Whoever  has  acted  the  part  of  a  proud  or  re- 
vengeful perfon,  I  mould  not  like  to  fall  in  his  way,  when 
offended  :  and  if  any  man  has  often  acted  the  part  of  a 
rogue  or  deceiver,  I  mould  not  be  willing  to  trufl:  him 
with  my  money.  It  may  either  be  added,  as  another  re- 
mark, or  confidered  as  a  further  illuftration  of  the  one  lad 
made,  that  players,  by  fo  frequently  appearing  in  an  affu- 
med  character,  lofe  all  character  of  their  own.  Nothing, 
fays  an  eminent  and  learned  writer,  "  is  more  awkward 
"  and  infipid,  than  a  player,  out  of  the  line  of  his  own 
"  profeflion."  And  indeed  what  mull  that  memory  and 
brain  be,  where  the  conftant  bufmefs  of  its  pofleffor  is  to 
obliterate  one  fcene  or  fyflem  of  folly,  only  to  make  way 
for  another  ? 

In  the  third  place,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  it  is  of  fome 
moment  to  obferve,  that  players,  in  confequence  of  their 
profeffion,  appearing  continually  in  an  afTumed  character, 
or  being  employed  in  preparing  to  afFume  it,  mud  lofe  all 
fenfe  of  fincerity  and  truth.  Truth  is  fo  facred  a  thing, 
that  even  the  leaft  violation  of  it,  is  not  without  its  degree 
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of  guilt  and  clanger.  It  was  far  from  being  fo  abfurd  as 
it  often  has  been  faid  to  be,  what  the  old  Spartan  anfwer- 
ed  to  an  Athenian,  who  fpoke  to  him  of  the  fine  lefibns 
found  in  their  tragedies :  '  I  think  I  could  learn  virtue 
4  much  better  from  our  own  rules  of  truth  and  juflice,  than 
'  by  hearing  your  lies.' 

I  will  here  obferve,  that  fome  very  able  and  judicious 
perfons  have  given  it  as  a  ferious  and  important  advice  to 
young  perfons,  to  guard  againfl  mimicking  and  taking  off 
others,  as  it  is  called,  in  language,  voice,  and  gefture  ; 
becaufe  it  tends  to  deflroy  the  limplicity  and  dignity  of 
perfonal  manners  and  behaviour.  .1  myfelf,  in  early  life, 
knew  a  young  man  of  good  talents,  who  abfolutely  unfitted 
himfelf  for  public  fpeaking,  by  this  practice.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  miniftry,  and  was  in  every  refpett  well  qua- 
lified for  the  office  ;  but  having  without  iufpicicn,  fre- 
quently amufed  himfelf  and  others,  by  imitating  the  tones 
and  gefl'ures  of  the  moil  eminent  preachers  of  the  city 
where  he  lived,  when  he  began  to  preach  himfelf,  he  could 
not  avoid  falling  into  one  or  other  of  thofe  tones  and  man- 
ners which  he  had  fo  often  mimicked.  This,  as  foon  as 
it  was  perceived,  threw  the  audience  into  aburft  of  laugh- 
ter, and  he  was  foon  obliged  to  quit  the  profefiion  altoge- 
ther, for  no  other  reafon,  than  he  had  thus  fpoiled  himfelf 
by  the  talent  of  imitation. — I  may  fay  further,  in  fupport 
of  this  remark,  that  I  have  known  no  inftance  of  one  emi- 
nent for  mimicking,  who  did  not  in  time  make  himfelf 
contemptible. 

But  the  human  pafiion  that  makes  the  mofl  confpicuous 
figure  in  the  theatre,  is  love.  A  play  without  intrigue 
and  gallantry,  would  be  no  play  at  all.  This  pafiion  is, 
of  all  others,  that  which  has  produced  the  greatell  degree 
of  guilt  and  mifery,  in  the  hi  {lory  of  mankind.  Now  is 
it,  or  can  it  be  denied,  that  aclors  in  the  theatre  are  train- 
ed up  in  the  knowledge  andexercife  of  this  pafiion,  in  all 
its  forms.  It  feems  to  have  been  a  fentiment  of  this  kind, 
that  led  a  certain  author  to  fay,  that  to  fend  young  people 
to  the  theatre  to  form  their  manners,  is  to  expect,  "  that 
"  they  will  learn  virtue  from  profligates,  and  modeily 
•'  from  harlois." 
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Thefe  remarks  feem  to  me  fully  fufficient  to  account , 
for  the  difgrace  that  has  fo  generally  followed  the  profef- 
fion  of  an  actor.  I  fhall  only  add  a  few  words  upon  an 
opinion  to  be  found  in  Werenfels  and  fome  other  eminent 
authors.  They  condemn  public  theatres,  and  defpife  hi- 
red players  :  but  they  recommend  acting  pieces  by  young 
perfons,  in  fchools  or  in  private  families,  as  a  mean  of 
obtaining  grace  and  propriety  in  pronunciation.  On  this 
I  fhall  juft  cbferve,  that  though  this  practice  is  much  lefs 
dangerous  than' a  public  theatre,  yet  it  does  not  feem  to 
me  to  be  of  much  neceffity  for  obtaining  the  end  propofed. 
And  I  dare  fay,  that  if  this  practice  were  often  repeated, 
the  fame  that  may  be  acquired  at  fuch  exhibitions,  would 
upon  the  whole,  be  of  very  little  to  the  honor  or  benefit  of 
thole  who  acquired  it. 

I  will  conclude  this  effay  by  an  obfervation  on  the 
comparifon,  made  by  the  French  writer,  mentioned  inthe 
beginning,  between  the  talents  neceffary  to  a  good  preach- 
er or  pleader,  and  thofe  neceffary  to  a  good  play-actor.  I 
wifti  he  had  mentioned  the  talents  and  qualifications,  that 
we  might  have  been  abie  to  examine  his  reafoning.  As 
for  my  own  part,  I  can  recollect  but  two  which  are  effen- 
tialiy  requifite  to  a  player,  memory  and  mimickry  ;  and 
I  have  known  both  thefe  talents  poffeffed  in  great  perfec- 
tion, by  men  who  were  not  in  underftanding  many  degrees 
above  fools  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  fome  of  the  firft  men 
whom  hiftory  records,  that  were  no  way  remarkable  in 
point  of  memory,  and  totally  deflitute  of  the  other  quality. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

OR,    THE 

ARCANA  of  CHURCH  POLICY, 

BEINQ AN 

HUMBLE    ATTEMPT 

TO    OPEN    THE 

MYSTERY  of  MODERATION, 

WHEREIN  IS  SHEWN, 


A  plain    and  eafy  Way  of  attaining  to  the  character 
of  a  moderate   man,    as  at  prefent  in  repute  in  the 

CHURCH  of  SCOTLAND. 


■ 


TO  THE 

DEPARTED     GHOST, 

OR 

SURVIVING     SPIRIT, 

OF    THE  LATE 

Reverend  Mr. ■ ,  Minifter  in -. 

Worthy  Sir, 

sURING  a  great  part  of the  time  I spent  in  com- 
_J}  posing  the  following  treatise,  I  was  fully  resol- 
ved to  have  sent  it  abroad  by  itself  and  not  to  have 
dedicated  it  to  any  person  in  the  world;  and  indeed 
in  a  confined  sense  of  the  word  world,  you  see  I  have 
still  kept  my  resolution.  The  reason  of  this  my  in- 
tended purpose  was,  that  I  find  the  right  honorable 
the  carl  of  Shafitsbury,  in  an  advertisement,  or  tick- 
et, prefixed  to  his  works,  hath  expressed  a  contempt 
and  disdain  of  all  dedications,  prefaces,  or  other 
discourses,  by  way  of  forerunners  to  a  book.  This 
he  seems  to  think  a  mean  and  cowardly  way  in  an  au- 
thor, of  creeping  into  the  world,  and  begging  the  re- 
ception which  he  dares  not.  claim. 

Being  satisfied,  therefore,  of  the  justness  of  this 
observation,  and  being  also  somewhat  confident  fas 
his  lordship  seems  to  have  been)  of  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  my  performance,  I  intended  to  have  come 
forth  in  this  masterly  manner. 

But,  upon  more  mature  deliberation,  I  discovered, 
that  the  only  objections  against  dedications  were  the 
self  diffidence  just  now  mentioned,  and  the  suspicion 
of  flattery  for  selfish  ends,  which  is  so  contrary  to 
disinterested  benevolence ;  so  that  if  I  could  frame 
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tf  dedication  ivhich  should  be  quite  beyond  the  imputa- 
tion of  any  of  these  two  purposes,  I  should  then  whol- 
ly escape  his  lordship^s  censure. 

This  aim,  I  think,  I  have  fallen  nothing  short  oj \ 
when  I  have  dedicated  this  book  to  you,  most  illustri- 
ous shade  !  as  my  most  malignant  enemies  cannot 
but  grant,  that  I  could  have  no  expectation  of  your 
encouraging  me,  either  by  buying  my  book,  recom- 
mending it  to  others,  or  giving  it  away  to  the  poor  >• 
nay,  or  even  so  much  as  for  my  translation  to  a  bet- 
ter benefice  in  assembly  or  commission. 

It  startled  me  a  little,  that  this  conduct  might  per- 
haps, by  evil  disposed persojis,  be  represented  as  an 
approach  to  popery,  and  resembling  their  worship- 
ping of  saints  :  but  I  hope  this  can  scarcely  be  impu- 
ted to  me,  in  the  present  case,  since  you  never  were 
esteemed  a  saint  while  you  lived,  nor  ever  thirsted 
after  that  title. 

Another  more  material  objection  occurred  to  mef 
That  a  dedication  to  a  dead  ?nan,t  is  either  almost  or 
altogether  unprecedented.  But  I  am  not  much  concer- 
ned, though  this  method  of  proceeding  should  be 
thought  bold  and  new,  because  this  is  the  character 

which  the  incomparable  Mr.  *■  gives  of  his  own 

essays  upon  the  principles  of  morality  and  natural 
religion.  Besides,  1  am  not  altogether  destitute  of 
authority  :  for  the  memorable  dean  Swift  has  used 
the  freedom  to  dedicate  his  Tale  of  a  Tub  to  Prince 
Posterity.  I  have  also  seen  a  satirical  poem,  called 
Jure  Divino,  dedicated,  with  great  solemnity,  ta 
Prince  for  rather,  I  believe,  to  King)  Reason. 
If,  therefore,  one  of  these  authors  might  dedicate  a 
book  to  a  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  other 
to  an  abstract  idea,  1  hope  it  is  no  great  presump- 
tion in  me  to  dedicate  mine  to  you,  though  "  in  statue 
mortuorum  ;"  especially  as  there  is  not  a  living  man 
who  hath  so  good  a  claim  to  the  compliment  of  a  trea- 
tise upon  my  subject. 

But  a  ?nore gravelling  difficulty  than  any  of  these 7 
kept  me  some  time  in  suspense,  viz.  how  to  get  the 
You  III.  Cc 
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book  presented  to  you.  as  I  did  not  find  in  myself  any 
inclination  to  depart  this  life  in  order  to  transport 
it.  After  much  trouble,  I  was  at  length  relieved, 
by  refecting,  that  Mr.  Pope  has  assured  us,  that 
the  ghosts  of  departed  ladies  always  haunt  the  pla- 
ces in  which  they  delighted  while  they  were  alive  ; 
and  therefore,  from  analogy,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that  the  same  thing  holds  with  regard  to  departed 
ministers.  If  this  is  the  case,  I  look  upon  it  as  cer- 
tain, that  your  chief  residence  is  in  the  assembly- 
house  at  Edinburg,  where  you  have,  in  your  life- 
time, both  given  and  received  so  much  pleasure. 
For  though  I  will  not  limit  you,  in  your  unembodied 
state,  from  making  circuits  through  the  country, 
and  visiting  synods,  or  presbyteries,  particularly  in 

the  M se  and  G y,  where  there  are  so  many 

men  after  your  own  heart  ;  yet,  I  dare  say,  you  will 
not  be  absent  from  the  assembly,  nor  any  of  the 
quarterly  meetings  of  the  commission,  which  hath 
so  often  saved  the  church  from  impending  dangers. 
It  is  therefore  my  purpose  to  go  to  Edinburgh  in 
May  next,  when  the  assembly  meets,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  and  there  to  lay  before  you  my  perfor- 
mance, hoping  it  will  prove  jnost  delicious  and  sa- 
voury to  all  your  senses,  to  the  names  of  which,  and 
the  mamier  of  their  present  operation,  I  am  wholly 
a  stranger. 

It  is  probable  you  have  not  been  accustomed,  these 
two  or  three  years  past,  to  hear  your  own  praises 
celebrated  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  no  farther  launch 
out  into  them  than  to  say,  that  there  is  not  one  branch 
of  the  character  recommended  in  the  following  pa- 
ges, in  which  you  were  not  eminent  ;  and  that  there 
never  was  one  stone  by  you  left  unturned,  for  promo- 
ting the  good  cause. That  you  may  still  sit  upon 

the  throne,  and,  by  your  powerful,  though  invisible 
influence,  make  the  interest  of  moderation  prevail* 
is  the  ardent  wish,  and  the  pious  prayer  of , 

Sir, 
Tour  most  obedient 

and  admiring  Servant. 


[    2°3    ] 
THE 

PREFACE. 


GRATITUDE  obligeth  me  to  acknowledge  the  kind 
reception  which  the  world  hath  given  to  the  follow- 
ing generous  effort,  for  the  honor  of  our  church.  This 
mows,  either  that  panegyric  is  by  no  means  fo  unaccept- 
able to  mankind  in  general,  as  fome  ill-natured  authors 
infmuate  ;  or  that  this  of  mine  hath  been  executed  with 
very  uncommon  {kill.  If  this  lad  mould  be  the  true  fo- 
lution,  it  would  give  me  a  double  fatisfaction.  How- 
ever, as  the  love  of  detraction,  in  fome  perlbns,  is  in- 
curable, and  as  many  have  fuch  ulcerated  minds,  that 
there  is  no  poffibility  of  applying  to  them,  even  in  the 
fofteft  and  mod  friendly  manner,  without  offending  them  ; 
to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  any  fuch  baleful  influence,  I 
think  it  proper  to  add  a  few  things  upon  the  ftrudture  of 
this  performance  ;  part  of  which  mould  have  accompani- 
ed the  firfi:  edition,  if  it  had  not  pleafed  the  publifher  to 
print  it  without  any  communication  with  the  author. 

From  the  beginning  I  forefaw  it  would  occur  as  an 
objection,  that  I  have  not  properly  denominated  that  par- 
ty in  the  church  which  I  have  chofen  to  celebrate  by  the 
words  moderation  and  moderate  men.  It  is  alledged 
that,  for  thefe  two  or  three  years  pad,  they  have  made 
little  ufe  of  thefe  words,  and  having  chofen  rather  to 
reprefent  themfelves  as  fupporters  of  the  conflitution,  as 
acting  upon  conftitutional  principles,  as  lovers  of  order, 
and  enemies  to  confufion,  &c.  while  at  the  very  fame 
time,  the  oppofite  party  have  taken  up  the  title  of  mode- 
ration and  pretend  to  be  acling  upon  moderate  principles. 
It  is  alfo  hinted,  that  the  juil  feverities  which  the  times 
render  neceffary,  require  a  different  phrafeology. 
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In  anfwer  to  this  I  obferve,  that  my  treatife  has 
really  been  a  work  of  time  (as,  I  hope,  appears  from  its 
maturity)  the  molt  part  of  it  having  been  compofed  above 
two  years  ago,  and  before  this  change  of  language  was 
introduced.  It  was  originally  intended  only  to  exhibit 
a  general  view  of  the  different  parties  in  religion  and 
learning  among  us;  though  it  hath  now  admitted  a  very 
particular  account  of  the  latell  and  mod  recent  differences 
in  the  church,  chiefly  becaufe  the  present  feerns  likely 
to  be  an  cera  of  fome  confluence,  and  to  be  big  with 
fome  very  great  events,  as  well  as  perfons.  Befides,  I 
confider,  that  this  name  of  moderate  men  was  much 
longer  the  defignation  of  my  friends,  than  thofe  lately 
invented  ;  and  as  they  do  not  even  at  prefent  allow  the 
claim  of  their  enemies  to  that  character,  it  is  probable 
they  intend  to  take  k  up  again,  as  foon  as  the  defigns 
now  upon  the  anvil  fhall  be  completely  executed.  As  to 
the  name  of  moderation  being  inconfiftent  with  a  proper 
vigor,  in  fupport  of  their  own  meafures,  and  wholefome 
feverities  againfl  their  enemies,  it  is  an  objection  altoge- 
ther frivolous,  as  appears  from  the  following  examples  : 
A  certain  minifter  being  allied  the  character  of  a  friend 
of  his,  who  had  come  up  to  the  affembly,  and  particularly 
whether  or  not  he  was  a  moderate  man  ?  anfwered,  0 
yes,  fierce  for  moderation  I 

I  think  it  proper  to  inform  the  reader,  that  one  great 
reafon  of  the  uncommon  choice  of  a  patron  to  this  work 
was,  an  opinion  I  had  long  entertained,  and  in  fupport 
of  which  I  could  alledge  very  llrong  arguments,  from 
the  fayings  of  fome  great  men  and  philofophers,  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  a  famous  ancient  nation,  with  regard 
to  their  kings  ;  that  the  true  and  proper  time  of  afcertain- 
ing  and  fixing  a  man's  character  is  when  he  has  done 
his  whole  work ;  and  that  pqflerity  hath  as  good  a  right 
to  the  poffeffion  and  ufe  of  his  fame  after  death,  as  his 
contemporaries  to  his  abilities  during  his  life.  At  the 
fame  time,  though  the  author  had  a  particular  hero  in 
view,  yet  he  chofe  to  publilh  it  without  mentioning  his 
name,  or  place  of  abode,  or  indeed  any  circumltance  fo- 
reign to  the  character  which  might  diilinguim  the  per-, 
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fon.  The  defign  of  acting  in  this  manner  was,  that  in 
cafe  the  world  fliould  univerfally  agree  to  afcribe  it  to  the 
fame  perfon  he  had  in  his  eye,  it  might  be  fuch  a  jullifica- 
tion  of  the  truth  of  the  character,  as  very  few  modern  de- 
dications can  boaft  of. 

This  invention  I  challenge  as  wholly  my  own ;  and 
do  hereby  allow  and  recommend  the  ufe  of  it  to  all  future 
authors,  hoping  it  will  change  the  fafhion  among  writers 
of  character  and  felf-efteem,  from  ufing  no  dedications  at 
all,  to  forming  them  upon  a  plan  entirely  new.  Let 
them  each  keep  his  patron  in  his  eye,  draw  his  character 
as  exactly  and  graphically  as  poflible,  and  publifh  it  with- 
out a  name,  or  with  this  infcription  Deiur  dignissimo : 
then  if  the  world  do  univerfally  afcribe  it  to  the  perfon 
intended,  let  his  name  be  prefixed  to  the  fecond  edition  \ 
and  it  will  be  more  true,  and  flerling,  and  acceptable 
praife,  than  any  hitherto  found  in  that  clafs  of  panegy- 
rics. But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  world  mall  afcribe  it 
to  a  different  perfon,  let  the  author  acquiefce  in  that  de- 
termination, rejoice  in  fo  good  an  expedient  for  prevent- 
ing a  blunder,  and  make  his  court  to  his  new  patron, 
who  will  hardly  refufe  to  admit  him  after  fo  refined  and 
delicate  a  compliment.  I  dare  not  recommend  any  thing 
like  this  method,  with  refpect  to  the  books  already  print- 
ed, becaufe  it  would  occafion  fo  violent  a  controverfy 
about  the  propriety  of  many  dedications,  as  could  not 
be  ended  but  by  the  fword  ;  they  being  mod  of  them  ad- 
dreffed  to  great  men,  who  having  agreed  upon  this  me- 
thod of  revenging  grofs  affronts,  and  terminating,  in  the 
laftrefort,  all  important  difputes.  Should  any  afk,  why 
I  have  not  followed  my  own  rule,  by  now  prefixing  the 
name  of  my  patron  ?  They  are  to  underftand,  that,  for 
reafons  known  to  myfelf,  I  intend  to  defer  it  till  the  nine- 
teenth or  twentieth  edition. 

If  any  fhall  think  fit  to  blame  me,  for  writing  in  fo  bold 
and  affuming  a  way,  through  the  whole  of  my  book,  I  an- 
iwer,  I  have  chofen  it  on  purpofe,  as  being  the  lateft  and 
moll  modern  way  of  writing ;  and  the  fuccefs  it  has  al- 
ready met  with,  is  a  demonftration  of  its  propriety  and 
beauty.     The  fame  thing  alio,  to  my  great  Satisfaction,  is 
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a  proof  of  the  juftice  of  a  late  author's  fcheme  of  Moral 
Philofophy,  who  has  expelled  mortification,  self-denial, 
humility,  and  silence,  from  among  the  number  of  the  vir- 
tues, and  transferred  them,  as  he  exprefleth  himfelf,  to 
the  oppofite  column  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  column  of  vices. 
This  lcneme,  I  dare  fay,  will  ftand  its  ground  ;  and,  as  a 
critic,  I  obferve,  that  it  was  probably  the  fingle  circum- 
flance  jufl  now  mentioned,  that  brought  upon  the  author 
an  adverfary  who,  though  pofTeffed  of  many  truly  good 
qualities,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  always  eminent  for 
modcfty,  and  other  baftard  virtues  of  the  fame  clafs. 

There  are  fome,  •  find,  of  opinion,  that  it  was  neither 
necefiary  nor  ufeful  for  me,  to  give  fo  many  examples 
of  the  conduct  of  the  moderate,  in  the  illuftration  of  the 
feveral  maxims ;  and  thefe  eminent  perfons  themfelves 
feem  to  feel  fome  pain,  from  the  expofing  of  their  virtues 
to  the  public  view.  But  is  it  not  an  eftablifhed  truth, 
that  example  teaches  beiier  than  precept  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  more  uftial  in  moral  writings,  than  to  iiluftrate 
them  by  extracts  from  the  lives  of  the  philofophers,  and 
other  heroes,  of  ancient  times  ?  and  fince  the  advantage 
of  example  is  commonly  faid  to  be,  that  it  is  a  living 
law,  or  that  it  puts  life  into  the  precept,  furely  the  beft  of 
all  examples  mult  be  thofe  of  perfons  really  and  literally 
alive  :  neither  mould  fuch  perfons  themfelves  be  offend- 
ed with  this  conduct;  fince,  as  has  been  hinted  above, 
mortification  and  self-denial,  are  no  more  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  virtues,  but  the  vices. 

However,  I  have  the  comfort  to  reflect,  that  from  the 
oppofite  opinions  of  thofe  who  have  palTed  their  judgment 
on  this  performance,  I  am  in  the  middle,  and  confequent- 
ly  in  the  right  :  for  there  have  been  transmitted  to  me  ma- 
ny noble  inftances  of  moderation,  in  expectation,  no 
doubt,  that  they  mould  be  added  to  my  collection.  I 
thankfully  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  thefe  kind 
contributors,  but  cannot  make  any  ufe  of  their  con- 
tributions at  prefent;  for  it  would,  at  lead,  .double  the 
bulk  of  the  treatife,  and  thereby  render  it  less  commodious 
for  pocket-carriage.  Further,  I  do  afifure  them,  it  was 
not  through  want  of  materials  that  a  greater  number  of 
examples  was  not  produced,  but  from  having  duly  weigh- 
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ed  the  proper  proportion  for  a  work  of  this  extent ;  and 
to  what  hath  been  affixed  with  fo  much  deliberation,  I  am 
refolved  ftedfaftly  to  adhere. 

It  were  indeed  to  be  wifhed,  that  every  man  was  left 
tohimfelf,  and  allowed,  in  peace  and  quietnefs  to  finifli 
his  own  work  his  own  way  :  for  I  have  feldom  cbferved 
thefe  things  called  bints  and  suggestions,  to  have  any 
other  effect  than  to  perplex  and  miflead.  An  author's 
fituation,  when  perfecuted  with  them,  feems  to  me  to  re- 
femble  that  of  a  gentleman  building  a  houfe,  or  planning 
out  a  garden,  who,  if  he  hearkens  to  the  advice,  or  at- 
tempts to  gratify  the  talle,  of  every  vifitor,  will,  in  all 
probability,  produce,  upon  the  whole,  a  collection  of  in- 
confidences,  a  fyftem  of  deformity. 

I  am  very  forry  to  be  obliged  thus  to  fpeak  in  obfcuri- 
ty,  by  returning  a  public  anfwer  to  private  obfervations  ; 
but  cannot  omit  taking  notice,  that  it  has  been  much  won- 
dered at,  that  a  certain  very  eminent  perfon  has  been  loll: 
in  the  crowd  of  heroes,  without   any  particular  or  diftin- 
guifhing  compliment  paid  to  himfelf.     Now,  this  did  not 
by  any  means  flow  from  a  want  of  refpect  and  efteem, 
but  from  adiftruft   of  my  own  abilities,  and  a  defpair  of 
being  able  to  do  juftice  to  fo  illuftrious  a  character.     Nei- 
ther indeed  was  there  any  great  neceffity  (excepting  mere 
compliment)  of  fpreading  his   fame,  which  hath  already 
gone  both  far  and  wide.     Befides,  that  his  many  and  re- 
markable exploits,  however    ltrong   and  pregnant  proofs 
they  may  be  of  benevolence   and   focial  affection,  have 
fome  circumftances  attending  them,  which  render  them 
more  proper  fubjects  of  difcourfe  than  writing.  The  glare 
would  be  rather  too  great  for  even  the   ftrong  eye-fight  of 
this  generation  to  endure,  when  brought  very  near  them. 
The  fun  is  the  moft  glorious  of  all  objects  in  the  firma- 
ment ;  and  yet,  though  it  were  in  the  power  of  a  paint- 
er to  draw  him  in   all   his  luftre,  there  would  hardly  be 
found  a  proper  place   for  him    in  the    large  ft  palace  in 
Great-Britain. 

The  only  other  objection  I  fhall  take  notice  of,  is,  that 
in  one  refpect,  I  may  be  faid  to  have  drawn  the  picture 
larger  than  the  life,  in  as  much  as  1  feem  to  fuppofe,  that 
all  moderate  men  do,  in  fact,  pofTefs  every  one  of  the  vir. 
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tues  which  I  have  mads  to  enter  into  the  perfection  of  the 
character.  This  objection,  though  the  one  mod  infilled 
upon,  is  evidently  both  falfe  and  foolifh.  No  reader,  of 
true  difcernment  can  imagine  any  fuch  thing.  If  it  were 
fo,  there  would  be  no  occafion  for  my  book  at  all  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  various  maxims  inferted  in  it,  and  the 
various  examples  produced  in  illuflration  of  them,  do  fheW 
that  there  are  different  degrees  of  perfection,  even  amongft 
the  moderate  themfelves.  They  are  a  body,  every  mem- 
ber of  which  has  neither  the  fame  abilities,  nor  the  fame 
office.  They  are  alfo  a  body  mod  firmly  united,  for  mu- 
tual defence  and  fupport  :  fo  much,  I  confefs,  I  intended 
to  intimate  ;  and  that,  on  this  account,  they  are  intitled 
to  a  fort  of  community  of  goods,  and  mutual  participation 
of  each  other's  excellencies.  A  head  may  very  well  boaft 
of  the  beauty,  elegance  and  activity  of  the  hands,  or  the 
comely  proportion  and  flrength  of  the  limbs  belonging  to 
it  :  and  yet,  though  they  are  one  body,  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  fuppofe,  that  the  head  or  hands  are  always  in  the 
dirt,  when  they  have  the  feet  to  carry  them  through  it. 

This  metaphor  of  a  body,  however  common,  is  one  of 
the  jufleft  and  mod  fignificative  imaginable,  out  of  which 
a  very  long  allegory  might  be  formed ;  but  I  fhall  profe- 
cute  it  no  farther  at  this  time,  except  to  acknowledge, 
that  it  convinces  me  of  one  real  omiffion  in  my  plan,  viz. 
that  what  hath  been  jufl  now  hinted,  I  ought  to  have  in- 
ferted as  a  thirteenth  maxim,  and  illuflrated  it  at  large.* 
It  would  have  been  eafy  to  fhow,  that  the  moderate  are 
remarkable  for  the  mod  perfect  union  and  harmony,  and 
for  a  firm  and  fledfaft  adherence  to  each  other,  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  their  defigns.  Neither  is  there  any  inflance 
in  which  there  is  a  flronger  contrail  or  oppofition  between 
them  and  the  orthodox  ;  as  manifeflly  appeared  from  the 
conduct  of  both  parties  in  the  General  Affembly  1753. 
A  friend  of  ours  called  the  enemy,  upon  that  occafion,  a 
parcel  of  conscientious  fools :  had  he  then  read  the  follow- 
ing maxims,  which  prove,  that  they  have  as  little  con- 
science 2.Z  wisdom,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  bellowed 
on  them  their  true  2nd  proper  character. 

"  This  was  done  in  the  third  edition. 
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THE  reader  will  doubtlefs  agree  with  me,  that  mode- 
ration is  an  excellsnt  thing,  and  particularly  the 
nobleft  character  of  a  church-man.  It  is  alio  well  known, 
that  as  all  churches  have  ufually  in  them  a  moderate, 
and  a  zealous,  high-flying,  wild  party ;  fo  our  church 
hath  at  prefent  a  certain  party,  who  glory  in,  and  fight 
for  moderation  ;  and  who  (it  is  to  be  hoped  juftly)  appro- 
priate to  themfelves  wholly  the  character  of  moderate 
men  :  neither  is  it  a  imall  prefage  of  a  glorious  and  bleffed 
flateof  the  church,  in  its  approaching  periods,  that  fo  ma- 
ny of  our  young  men  are  fmitten  with  the  love  of  mode- 
ration, and  generally  burn  with  defire  to  appear  in  that 
noble  and  divine  character. 

This  hath  infpired  me  with  the  ambition  and  expecta- 
tion of  being  helpful  in  training  up  as  many  as  are  defi- 
rous  of  it,  in  this  mod  ufeful  of  all  fciences.  For  how- 
ever perfectly  it  is  known,  and  however  fteadily  pradtifed 
by  many  who  are  adepts  ;  and  notwithstanding  there  are 
fome  young  men,  of  pregnant  parts,  who  make  a  fudden 
and  furprifmg  proficiency,  without  much  afiiftance  ;  yet 
I  have  often  obferved,  that  there  are  feveral  perfons,  who 
err,  in  many  inftances,  from  the  right  path,  boggle  at  iun- 
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dry  particular  fteps  of  their  leaders,  and  take  a  long  time 
before  they  are  thoroughly  confirmed  in  their  principles 
and  practice.  The  fame  perfons  alfo,  by  an  unliable 
conduct,  or  by  an  imprudent  or  unfeafonable  difcovery 
of  their  defigns,  have  brought  a  reproach  upon  their  par- 
ty,  and  been  an  obftruction  to  whatever  work  they  had 
then  in  hand. 

Thefe  bad  effects,  I  humbly  conceive,  flow  chiefly,  if 
not  only,  from  the  want  of  a  complete  fyftem  of  modera- 
tion, containing  all  the  principles  of  it,  and  giving  a  dif- 
tinct  view  of  their  mutual  influence  one  upon  another,  as 
well  as  proving  their  reafonablenefs,  and  mowing,  by  ex- 
amples,  how  they  ought  to  be  put  in  practice. 

There  is  no  work  of  this  kind,  to  my  knowledge,  yet 
extant,  which  renders  my  prefent  undertaking  of  it  the 
more  laudible,  and  will,  I  hope,  render  it  the  more  ac- 
ceptable. 

I  mud  inform  the  reader,  that  after  I  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  neceffity  of  fome  fuch  piece  as  what  fol- 
lows, but  before  I  entered  upon  it  myfelf,  I  earneflly 
intreated  feveral  of  the  mod  eminent  men  of  the  mode- 
rate ftamp  among  us,  thofe  burning  and  finning  lights  of 
our  church,  who  are,  and  are  efteemed  to  be,  our  leaders, 
that  fome  of  them  would  fet  about  it.  However,  they 
all  devolved  it  upon  me  ;  and  made  this  fatisfying  excufe 
for  themfelves,  that  they  were  fo  bufied  in  acting  mode- 
ration, that  they  could  not  have  time  to  write  upon  it, 
This  foon  led  me  to  think,  what  would  become  of  many 
noble  defigns,  and  what  advantage  our  difcontented  zea- 
lots might  take,  if  any  of  the  expert  fteerfmen  of  this  ec- 
clefiaftical  veflel  of  ours  fhould  retire  from  the  helm ; 
but  fo  long  time  as  would  be  neceflary  to  bring  a  work  of 
fuch  a  nature,  to  the  perfection  in  ftrength,fymmetry,  and 
elegance,  that  the  reader  will  perceive  even  this  of  mine 
is  arrived  at. 

I  {hall  now  proceed  to  the  principal  part  of  the  wcyrk, 
after  I  have  informed  the  reader  of  the  plan  of  it ;  which 
is  briefly  this,  to  enumerate  dillinctly  and  in  their  pro- 
per order  and  connexion,,  all  the  feveral  maxims  upon 
y/hich  moderate  men   conduct    themfelves  :    and  foraf- 
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touch  as  the  juftice  of  many  of  them,  being  refined  pie- 
ces of  policy,  is  not  very  evident  at  fir  ft  fight,  I  fhall  fub- 
join  to  each  an  illuftration  and  confirmation  of  it,  from 
reafon  or  experience,  or  both.  N.  B.  I  fhall  make  but 
very  little  ufe  of  Scripture,  becaufe  that  is  contrary  to 
fome  of  the  maxims  themfelves ;  as  will  be  feen  in  the 
fequel. 

MAXIM     I. 

All  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  of  whatever  rank,  whether 
principals  of  colleges,  profeffors  of  divinity,  minifters* 
or  even  probationers,  that  are  fufpected  of.  herefy,  are 
to  be  elteemed  men  of  great  genius,  vaft  learning, 
and  uncommon  worth ;  and  are,  by  all  means,  to  be 
fupported  and  protected. 

ALL  moderate  men  have  a  kind  of  fellow-feeling  with 
herefy,  and  as  foon  as  they  hear  of  any  one  fufpected,  or 
in  danger  of  being  profecuted  for  it,  zealoufly  and  unani- 
moufly  rife  up  in  his  defence.  This  fact  is  unquefli- 
onable.  I  never  knew  a  moderate  man  in  my  life,  that 
did  not  love  and  honor  a  heretic,  or  that  had  not  an  im- 
placable hatred  at  the  perfons  and  characters  of  herefy- 
hunters  ;  a  name  with  which  we  have  thought  proper  to 
ftigmatize  thefe  fons  of  Belial,  who  begin  and  carry- 
on  profecutions  againft  men  for  herefy  in  church- 
courts. 

It  is  related  of  the  apoflle  John,  and  an  ugly  flory  it 
is,  that  upon  going  into  a  public  bath,  and  obferving 
the  heretic  Cerinthus  there  before  him,  he  retired  with 
the  utmoft  precipitation,  left  the  edifice  mould  fall,  and 
crufh  him,  when  in  company  with  fuch  an  enemy  of 
the  truth.  If  the  flory  be  true,  the  apoftle's  conduit 
was  ridiculous  and  wild  ;  but  Dr.  Middleton  has  fliown 
that  the  flory  is  not  true ;  and  indeed,  the  known  be- 
nevolence and  charity  of  John's  writings  make  it  highly 
probable.  However,  not  to  enter  into  that  controverfy, 
whether  it  be  true  or  not,  the  conduct  of  all  moderate 
men  is  directly  oppofite. 
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As  to  the  juftice  of  this  maxim,  many  folic!  reafons 

may  be  given  for  it. Compaffion  itfelf,  which  is  one 

of  the  fineft  and  mod  benevolent  feelings  of  the  human 
heart,  moves'  them  to  the  relief  of  their  diflrefTed  bro- 
ther  -Another  very  plain  reafon  may  be  given  for  it : 

moderate  men  are,  by  their  very  name  and  confutation, 
the  reverie,  in  all  refpedts,  of  bigotted  zealots.  Now, 
it  is  well  known,  that  many  of  this  laft  fort,  both  cler- 
gy and  common  people,  when  they  hear  of  a  man  fuf- 
pected  ofherefy,  conceive  an  averfion  at  him,  even  be- 
fore they  know  any  thing  of  the  cafe ;  nor  after  he  is  ac- 
quitted (as  they  are  all  of  them  commonly  in  our 
church-courts)  can  they  ever  come  to  entertain  a  favor- 
able opinion  of  him.  The  reverfe  of  this  then  is,  to  be 
as  early  and  as  vigorous  in  his  defence,  as  they  are  in  his 
profecution,  and  as  implicit  in  our  belief  of  his  orthodoxy, 
as  they  are  in  their  belief  of  his  error. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  difcourfing  once  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  a  certain  raw  unexperienced  perfon  faid,  he  had 
always  thought,  that  not  moderation,  but  lukewarmnefs 
and  indifference  to  truth,  was  the  reverfe  of  exceffive 
zeal ;  and  that  moderation  was  fituated  in  the  middle 
betwixt  the  two.  To  whom  I  anfwered,  Young  man 
you  do  not  reflect,  that  no  fierce  man  can  be  refilled  but 
by  one  as  fierce,  nor  overcome  but  by  one  fiercer  than 
himfelf ;  if,  therefore,  no  body  would  oppofe  the  zealots, 
but  fuch  calm  midfmen  as  you  mention,  in  every  fuch 
inflance  the  balance  of  power  muft  lean  to  their  fide,  and 
the  poor  heretic  muft  fall  a  facrifice,  to  the  no  fmall  de- 
triment of  the  caufe  of  moderation ;  which  by  the  bye, 
is  commonly  fupported  by  the  heretics  in  their  ftations, 
and  therefore  they  deferve  a  grateful  return. 

This  brings  to  my  mind  another  reafon  for  the  maxim, 
viz.  That  heretics  t?eing  fo  nearly  related  to  the  mode- 
rate men,  have  a  right  to  claim  their  protection  out  of 
friendship  and  perfonal  regard.  This  ferves  a  very  no- 
ble end  ;  for  it  vindicates  the  Chriftian  religion  from  the 
objection  of  ibme  infidels,  who  affirm  that  it  does  not 
recommend  private  friendfhip ;  new  moderate  men  ha- 
ting all  a  very  great  regard  to  private  friendfhip,  and 
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perfonal  connexions,  do,  by  their  practice,  which  is  the 
molt  folid  way,  confute  this  flander. 

I  may  add  to  thefe  another  argument  for  the  great  cha- 
racter of  heretics,  as  aflerted  in  the  maxim,  which  I 
picked  up  from  the  preaching  of  a  feceding  minider. 
He  told  his  hearers,  that  when  the  devil  looks  out  for  an 
inftrument  to  propagate  error,  he  never  makes  choice 
of  a  weak  filly  man,  but  one  able  and  learned  ;  as  well 
knowing,  I  fuppofe,  that  though  God  can  fupport  his  caufe 
by  any  inftrument  whatever,  yet  he  needs  always  the  belt 
and  mod  fufficient  he  can  get.  Now,  though  I  hope  no 
man  will  reckon  me  of  this  fanatic's  principles,  fo  far  as 
to  think  the  devil  the  fource  of  error ;  yet  the  citation 
ferves  my  purpofe,  as  it  fhews  that  he  himfelf  was  con- 
vinced of  the  ability  and  learning  of  heretics  ;  and  all  the 
world  knows,  that  the  teftimony  of  an  enemy  is  the  ftrong- 
ed  of  all  evidences  upon  a  man's  fide. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  maxim  with  obferving,  that  fuch 
tendernefs  for  heretics,  however  due  from  fome,  is  yet, 
in  many  of  the  moderate  character,  an  indance  of  the 
mod  heroic  and  generous  friendship.  It  is  quite  difinter- 
eded,  as  they  themfelves  run  not  the  fmalled  hazard  of 
ever  being  in  the  like  circumdances.  Heretics  are  com- 
monly an  honed  fort  of  people,  but  with  all  their  book 
learning,  of  no  great  dock  of  prudence  or  policy.  They 
publifh  and  aflert  whatever  they  believe  upon  all  points, 
without  confidering  the  reception  it  is  like  to  meet  with, 
from  thofe  of  oppofite  principles.  They  affront  the  pub- 
lic to  its  face,  which  Lord  Shaftfbury  tells  us  ought  not  to 
be  done.  On  the  other  hand,  men  thorough-paced  in 
moderation,  difcover  their  principles  only  at  fuch  times, 
and  to  fuch  perfons,  as  are  able  to  bear  them.  By  this 
means  they  preferve  themfelves  from  herefy  ;  and  indeed 
they  cannot  poflibly  fall  into  it,  unlefs  by  midake  ;  in 
which  cafe,  as  foon  as  they  are  challenged,  (if  it  is  like  to 
be  attended  with  any  temporal  inconveniency)  they  deny 
it,  explain  it  away,  or  repent,  and  aft:  pardon. 

In  all  this  they  follow  the  noble  example  of  Mr. ■ 

who,  in    the  affembly  debates,  upon   Profeflbr  Simfon's 
affair,  happening  to  fay  fomething  that  was  challenged 
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by  one  prefent  as  herefy,  immediately  replied,  "  Mode- 
"  rator,  if  that  be  herefy,  I  renounce  it.'' 

MAXIM    II. 

When  any  man  is  charged  with  loofe  practices,  or  ten- 
dencies to  immorality,  he  is  to  be  fcreened  and  pro- 
tected as  much  as  poflible  ;  efpecially  if  the  faults  laid 
to  his  charge  be,  as  they  are  incomparably  well  termed 
in  a  fermon,  preached  by  a  hopeful  youth  that  made 
fome  noife  lately,  "  good  humored  vices." 

THE  reafon  upon  which  this  maxim  is  founded,  may  be- 
taken from  the  reafons  of  the  former,  "  mutatis  mutan- 
U  dis ;"  there  being  fcarcely  any  of  them  that  does  not 
hold  equally  in  both  cafes.  A  libertine  is  a  kind  of  prac- 
tical heretic,  and  is  to  be  treated  as  fuch.  Dr.  Tillotfon 
obferves,  in  one  of  his  fermons,  that  the  worft,  of  all  here- 
fies  is  a  bad  life  ;  now,  if  inftead  of  worft,  which  is  an 
uncomely  expreflion,  you  would  read  greateft,  in  that  paf- 
fage,  then  a  libertine  is  the  greateft  of  all  heretics,  and  to 
be  honored  in  proportion.  Even  the  apoftle  Paul  (who 
is  very  feldom  of  any  ufe  to  us  in  our  reafonings)  feems 
to  fuppofe,  that  they  are  men  of  moft  knowledge,  who  are 
mod  free  and  bold  in  their  practice;  and  that  they  are  on- 
ly weak  brethren,  who  are  filled  with  fcruples.  The  weak 
man  is  reftrained  and  confirmed  by  his  narrow  confci- 
ence  ;  but  the  ftrong  man  believeth  that  he  may  eat, and, 
by  parity  of  reafon,  drink  all  things. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  nature  of  "  good-humored 
*'  vices,"  the  reader  may  pleafe  to  take  notice,  that  it  is  an 
obfervation  of  Lord  Shaftfbury,  that  "  the  beft  time  for 
"  thinking  upon  religious  fubje&s,  is  when  a  man  is  mer- 
•*  ry,  and  in  good  humor  :"  and  fo  far  is  this  obfervation 
drawn  from  nature,  that  it  is  the  time  commonly  chofen 
for  that  purpofe,  by  many  who  never  heard  of  his  lordfhip, 
or  his  writings.  Whatever,  therefore,  ierves  to  promote 
merriment,  and  heighten  good  humor,  muft  fo  far  1'erve  for 
the  difcovery  of  religious  truth.  But  as  there  are  many 
ways  of  making  a  perfon  merry,  which  narrow-minded 
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people  will  call  vice  ;  from  thence,  in  compliance  with 
common  language,  arifes  the  new  compound  "  good- 
"  humored  vices."  It  is  not,  however,  fo  to  be  under- 
ftood,  as  if  either  the  inventor  of  it,  or  thofe  who  love  and 
patronize  him,  mean  any  thing  by  it  but  what  is,  "  in 
"  their  apprehenfion,"  both  innocent  and  laudable. 

Let  it  alfo  be  obferved,  that  as  gravity  is  almolt  a  necef- 
fary  confequence  of  folitude,  "  good-humored  vices"  are 
certainly  "  focial  pleafures,"  and  fuch  as  flow  from,  and 
ihow  benevolence  ;  and  this  is  an  affection  for  which  our 
whole  fraternity  have  the  higheft  regard,  infomuch  that 
no  furer  mark  can  be  taken  of  a  man's  being  one  of  us, 
than  the  frequent  returns  of  this  expreffion  in  his  difcour- 
fes  or  writings. 

It  will  ferve  further  for  the  fupport  of  this  maxim,  that 
according  to  modern  difcoveries,  there  is  a  great  analogy 
between  the  "  moral  virtues,''  or,  if  you  will,  the  a  fci- 
"  ence  of  morals,"  and  the  "  fine  arts  :"  and  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  this  analogy,  that  mod  of  the  prefent  reigning 
expreffions  upon  the  fubject  of  morals,  are  borrowed  from 
the  arts,  as  "  beauty,  order,  proportion,  harmony,  de- 
"  cency,"  &c.  It  is  alfo  eftablifhed  long  fince,  and  well 
known  as  a  principle  in  the  fine  arts,  that  a  certain  free- 
dom and  boldnefs  of  manner  is  what  chiefly  constitutes 
grace  and  beauty.  Why  then  mould  not  approbation  be 
founded  upon  the  fame  grounds  in  both  cafes  ?  Why 
mould  not  a  bold  practice  be  as  beautiful  in  real,  as  a  bold 
hand  is  in  imitated  life  ?  efpecially  as  all  great  geniufes 
have  actually  laid  claim  to  this  as  their  peculiar  privilege, 
not  to  be  confined  to  common  forms  ;  and  that  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  through  want  of  tafte, 
are  not  able  to  relifli  the  fineft  performances  in  any  of  the 
kinds. 

I  mull  not,  however,  omit  taking  notice,  to  prevent 
miftakes,  of  one  exception  that  muft  be  made  from  this 
maxim  ;  that  is  that  when  the  perfon  to  whofe  charge  any 
faults  are  laid,  is  reputed  orthodox  in  his  principles,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  that  word,  or  comes  in  by 
orthodox  influence,  in  that  cafe  they  are  all  to  be  taken 
for  granted  as  true,  and  the  evil  of  them  fet  forth  in  the 
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livelieft  colours.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  is  to  be  pro- 
fecuted  and  torn  to  pieces  on  account  of  thefe  crimes. 
But  if  it  fo  happen,  that  he  cannot  be  convicted  upon  a 
trial,  then  it  is  bed  to  make  ufe  of  things  as  they  really 
are  ;  that  is,  to  exprefs  fufpicions,  to  give  ingenious  and 
dubious  hints,  and,  if  poffible,  ruin  him  without  any  tri- 
al at  all.  There  was  a  noble  example  of  this  given  a  few 
years  ago,  in  the  cafe  of  a  fettlement  in  the  bounds  of 
a  prefbytery,  very  many  of  whom  are  eminent  in  mode- 
ration. In  that  cafe,  there  were  feveral  faults  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  candidate  ;  and  yet,  though  he  himfelf  very 
much  infifted  upon  an  inquiry  into  their  truth,  and  a  judg- 
ment upon  their  relevancy,  the  prefbytery  wifely  refufed 
to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  left  them  to  have 
their  own  natural  weight  in  fame,  rumour,  and  conver- 
sion. 

The  necefiky  of  this  exception  is  very  evident :  for,  in 
the  fuppofed  cafe,  all  the  reafons  for  protection  to  the 
young  man  fail ;  to  fatisfy  himfelf  of  which,  let  the  reader 
view  thefe  reafons,  as  they  are  annexed  to  the  firft  max- 
im, and  fave  my  book  from  the  deformity  of  repetition. 

MAXIM    III. 

It  is  a  neceflary  part  of  the  chara&er  of  a  moderate  man* 
never  to  fpeak  of  the  Confeflion  of  Faith  but  with  a 
fneer  ;  to  give  lly  hints,  that  he  does  not  thoroughly  be- 
lieve it ;  and  to  make  the  word  orthodoxy  a  term  of 
contempt  and  reproach. 

The  Confeflion  of  Faith,  which  we  are  now  all  laid  un- 
der a  difagreeable  neceffity  to  fubfcribe,  was  framed  in 
times  of  hot  religious  zeal ;  and  therefore  it  can  hard- 
ly be  fuppofed  to  contain  any  thing  agreeable  to  our  fenti- 
ments  in  thefe  cool  and  refreihing  days  of  moderation. 
So  true  is  this,  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  any 
moderate  man  fpeak  well  of  it,  or  recommend  it,  in  a 
fermon,  or  private  difcourfe,  in  my  time.  And,  indeed, 
nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  to  make  a  fixed 
iiandard  for  opinions,  which  change  juft  as  the  faihions  cf 
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clothes  and  drefs.  No  complete  fyftem  can  be  fettled  for 
all  ages,  except  the  maxims  I  am  now  compiling  and  il- 
luftrating,  and  their  great  perfection  lies  in  their  being  am- 
bulatory, fo  that  they  may  be  applied  differently,  with 
the  change  of  times. 

Upon  this  head  fome  may  be  ready  to  object,  That  if 
the  Confeffion  of  Faith  be  built  upon  the  facred  Scriptures, 
then,  change  what  will,  it  cannot,  as  the  foundation 
upon  which  it  refts,  remains  always  firm  and  the  fame. 
In  anfwer  to  this,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  very  new,  and 
therefore  linking  comparifon :  When  a  lady  looks  at  a 
mirror,  me  fees  herfelf  in  a  certain  attitude  and  drefs, 
but  in  her  native  beauty  and  colour  ;  fhould  her  eye,  ort 
a  fudden,  be  tinctured  with  the  jaundice,  fhe  fees  herfelf 
all  yellow  and  fpotted ;  yet  the  mirror  remains  the  fame; 
faithful  mirror  (till,  and  the  alteration  antes  not  from  it, 
but  from  the  object  that  looks  at  it.  I  beg  leave  to  make 
another  comparifon  :  When  an  old  philofopher  looked  at 
the  evening-ftar,  he  beheld  nothing  but  a  little  twinkling 
orb,  round  and  regular  like  the  reft ;  but  when  a  modern 
views  it  with  a  telefcope,  he  talks  of  phafes,  and  horns, 
and  mountains,  and  what  not ;  now  this  arifes  not  from 
any  alteration  in  the  ftar,  but  from  his  fuperior  affiftanee 
in  looking  at  it.  The  application  of  both  thefe  fimilitudes 
I  leave  to  the  reader. 

But  befides  thefe  general  reafons,  there  is  one  very 
firong  particular  reafon  why  moderate  men  cannot  love 
thefConfefTion  of  Faith  ;  moderation  evidently  implies  a 
large  (hare  of  charity,  and  confequently  a  good  and  fa^ 
vorable  opinion  of  thofe  that  differ  from  our  church ; 
but  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  Confeffion  of  Faith,  and  high 
efteem  of  it,  nearly  borders  upon,  or  gives  great  fufpici- 
on  of  harfh  opinions  of  thofe  that  differ  from  us :  and 
does  not  experience  rife  up  and  ratify  this  obfervation  ? 
Who  are  the  narrow-minded,  bigotted,  uncharitable  per- 
i'ons  among  us  ?  Who  are  the  fevere  cenfurers  of  thofe 
that  differ  in  judgment  ?  Who  are  the  damners  of  the  ador- 
able Heathens,  Socrates,  Plato,  Marcus  Anton'ufs,  &c.  ? 
In  fine,  who  are  the  perfecutors  of  the  inimitable  here- 
tics  among  oorfclves  ?  Who  but  the  admirers  of  this  an* 
I .     JIT.  E  9 
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tiquated  compofition,  who  pin  their  faith  to  other  men's 
fleeves,  and  will  not  endure  one  jot  lefs  or  different  be- 
lief from  what  their  fathers  had  before  them  !  It  is  there- 
fore plain,  that  the  moderate  man,  who  defires  to  inclofe 
all  intelligent  beings  in  one  benevolent  embrace,  muft 
have  an  utter  abhorrence  at  that  vile  hedge  of  diftinction, 
the  Confeffion  of  Faith. 

I  ihall  briefly  mention  a  trifling  objection  to  this  part 
of  our  character. — That  by  our  fubfcription  we  facrifice 
fincerity,  the  queen  of  virtues,  to  private  gain  and  ad- 
vantage. To  whicli  I  anfwer,  in  the  firft  place,  That  the 
objection  proves  too  much,  and  therefore  mud  be  falfe, 
and  can  prove  nothing  :  for,  allowing  the  juflice  of  the 
objection,  it  would  follow,  that  a  vaft  number,  perhaps  a 
majority,  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  are  vil- 
lains ;  their  printed  fermons  being,  many  of  them,  dia- 
metrically oppofite  to  the  articles  which  they  fubfcribe. 
Now,  as  this  fuppofition  can  never  be  admitted  by  any 
charitable  man,  the  objection  from  whence  it  flows,  as  a 
neceffary  confequence,  muft  fall  to  the  ground. 

But  further,  what  is  there  more  infmcere  in  our  fub- 
fcriptions,  than  in  thofe  expreffions  of  compliment  and 
civility,  which  all  acknowledge  lawful,  although  they  rare- 
ly exprefs  the  meaning  of  the  heart !  The  defign  is  fuffi- 
ciently  underflood  in  both  cafes  ;  and  our  fubfcriptions 
have  this  advantage  above  forms  of  compliment,  in  point 
of  honefty,  that  we  are  at  a  great  deal  of  pains  ufually 
to  perfuade  the  world  that  we  do  not  believe  what  we  fign  ; 
whereas  the  complaiiant  gentleman  is  very  feldom  at  any 
pains  about  the  matter. 

What  is  faid  might  fuffice  in  fo  clear  a  cafe  ;  but  I  am 
here  able  to  give  a  proof  of  the  improvement  of  the  age, 
by  communicating  to  the  reader  a  new  way  of  fubfcribing 
the  Confeffion  of  Faith,  in  a  perfect  confillency  with  fin- 
cerity, if  that  be  thought  of  any  confequence  :  it  is  taken 
from  the  method  of  attefting  fotne  of  our  gentlemen  elders 
to  the  general  aifembiy.  Many  infill,  that  they  ought  to 
be  attefted,  and  do  atteft  them,  as  qualified  in  all  re- 
fpedts,  if  the  attefiors  are  wholly  ignorant  about  the  mat- 
ter; becaufe,  in  thit  cafe,  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  con- 
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trary,  and  the  prelum ption  ought  to  lie  on  the  favorable 
fide.  Now,  as  every  new  difcovery  fhould  be  applied  to 
all  the  purpofes  for  which  it  may  be  ufeful,  let  this  method 
be  adopted  by  the  intrants  into  the  miniftry,  and  appli- 
ed to  their  fubfeription  of  the  Confeffion  of  Faith.  No- 
thing is  more  eafy  than  for  them  to  keep  themfelves  whol- 
ly ignorant  of  what  it  contains  ;  and  then  they  may,  with 
a  good  confeience,  fubferibe  it  as  true,  becaufe  it  ought 
to  be  fo. 

MAXIM    IV. 

A  good  preacher  mull:  not  only  have  all  the  above  and 
fubfequent  principles  of  moderation  in  him,  as  the 
fource  of  every  thing  that  is  good  ;  but  mult,  over  and 
above,  have  the  following  fpecial  marks  and  figns  of  a 
talent  for  preaching.  1.  His  fubje£ts  mult  be  con- 
fined to  focial  duties.  2.  He  mult  recommend  them 
only  from  rational  confiderations,  viz.  the  beauty  and 
comely  proportions  of  virtue,  and  its  advantages  in 
the  prefent  life,  without  any  regard  to  a  future  ftate  of 
more  extended  felf-intereft.  3.  His  authorities  mult 
be  drawn  from  heathen  writers,  no?:e,  or  as  few  as  pof- 
fible,  from  Scripture.  4.  He  mult  be  very  unaccept- 
able to  the  common  people. 

THESE  four  marks  of  a  good  preacher,  or  rules  for 
preaching  well  (for  they  ferve  equally  for  both  purpofes) 
I  fhall  endeavor  diflindlly  to  illultrate  and  confirm,  that 
this  important  branch  of  my  fubjedt  may  be  fully  under- 
ftood. 

As  to  the  fir  It  of  thefe  rules,  That  a  preacher's  fubjects 
mult  be  confined  to  "  focial  duties,"  it  is  quite  neceflary 
in  a  moderate  man,  becaufe  his  moderation  teaches  him. 
to  avoid  all  the  high  (lights  of  evangelic  enthufiafm,  and 
the  mylteries  of  grace,  which  the  common  people  are  fo 
fond  of.  It  may  be  obferved,  nay,  it  is  obferved,  that  all 
of  our  {tamp,  avoid  the  word  grace  as  much  as  poffible, 
and  have  agreed  to  fubltitute  the  "  moral  virtues"  in  the 
room  of  the  *■  graces  of  the  fpirit,"  which  is  the  orthodox 
cxpreflioii.     And  indeed  it  is  not  in  this  only,  but  in  all 
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other  cafes,  that  we  endeavor  to  improve  the  phrafeology, 
and  ihow,  that  befides  fentiment,  even  in  language  itfelf, 
we  are  far  fuperior  to,  and  wifer  than  our  fathers  before 
lis.  I  could  fhow  this  by  a  great  many  examples,  but 
that  it  would  be  too  tedious  ;  and  therefore  only  add,  to 
the  one  mentioned  above,  that  where  an  ancient  orthodox 
man,  or  even  an  old  fafhioned  modern,  that  thinks  reli- 
gion can  never  be  amended,  either  in  matter  or  manner, 
would  have  faid  "  a  great  degree  of  fanctification,5'  a  man 
of  moderation  and  politenefs  will  fay,  "  a  high  pitch  of 
"  virtue."  Now,  as  this  is  the  cafe,  it  is  plain  a  mode- 
rate preacher  mult  confine  his  fuhjects  to  fociai  duties 
chiefly,  and  not  infiR  on  fuch  pafiagesof  Scripture  as  will 
by  the  very  repetition  of  them,  contaminate  his  Ryle, 
and  may  perhaps  diflufe  a  rank  fmell  of  orthodoxy  through 
the  whole  of  his  difcourfe. 

After  all,  I  cannot  refufe,  that  it  is  Rill  a  more  excel- 
lent way,  for  thofe  who  have  talents  equal  to  the  under- 
taking, to  feize  an  orthodox  text,  explain  it  quite  away 
from  its  ordinary  fenfe,  and  conRrain  it  to  fpeak  the  main 
parts  of  our  own  fcheme.  Thus  a  noble  champion  of 
purs  chofe  once  for  his  fubject,  Horn.  viii.  2.  "  For  the 
"  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life,  in  Chrift  jefus,  hath  made  me 
"  free  from  the  law  cf  fin  and  death  :"  which  he  explain- 
ed in  this  manner  ;  u  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life,"  that 
is,  the  moral  fenfe — ;  "  in  GhriR  Jefus — ,"  which  is  the 
fum  of  the  ChriRian  religion,  &c.  The  advantage  of 
this  way  is,  that  it  is  tearing  the  weapons  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  orthodox,  and  turning  them  again  R  themfelves. 
And  it  may  perhaps,  in  time,  have  the  eflecl  to  make  our 
hearers  affix  our  fenfe  to  their  beloved  Scriptures  ;  or  at 
lead,  which  is  the  next  thing,  prevent  them  from  being 
able  to  find  any  other. — However,  I  mud  acknowledge, 
that  this  way  of  doing  is  not  for  every  man's  manage- 
ment ;  and  therefore  I  continue  my  advice  to  the  gene- 
rality, Rill  to  adhere  to  the  rule  as  firft  delivered. 

The  fecond  rule  will  be  eafily  confirmed.  That  duties 
are  to  be  recommended  only  from  "  rational  conftdera- 
41  tions."  What  can  be  imagined  more  fooliih  than  to 
contradict  this  ?     If  there  be  any  thing  in  a  iermcn  dii- 
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ferent  from  rational  confiderations,  it  mud  be  irrational, 
that  is  to  fay,  abfurd.  It  is  in  this  part  of  our  fcheme 
that  we  moderate  men  obtain  a  glorious  triumph  over 
our  adverfaries  and  defpifers.  Who  but  mud  fmile,  when 
they  hear  the  contemptible,  vulgar,  ignorant,  hot-headed 
country  elders,  or  filly  women,  led  captive  by  them  at 
their  will,  faying,  they  do  not  love  this  rational  way  of 
going  to  heaven ! 

But  to  explain  this  method  a  little  further,  the  rational 
way  of  preaching  is  fometimes  fet  in  oppofition  to  the 
pathetic  way  of  raifing  the  paffions.  This  laft  is  what  we 
greatly  difapprove  of ;  there  is  fomething  immoderate  in 
the  very  idea  of  raifing  the  paffions ;  and  therefore  it  is 
contrary  to  our  character  :  nor  was  it  ever  known  that  a 
truly  moderate  man  raifed  or  moved  any  affection  in  his 
hearers,  unlefs  perhaps  the  affection  of  anger  againfl:  him- 
felf.  We  leave  that  to  your  vehement  bawlers,  or  your 
whining  lamenters,  that  are  continually  telling,  "  they 
"  will  fpend  and  be  fpent"  for  the  falvation  of  their  hear- 
ers, which  Lord  Shaftfbury  elegantly  derides,  by  calling 
it  "  the  heroic  paflion  of  faving  fouls.''  And  let  any  un- 
prejudiced perfon  judge,  whether  there  is  not  fomething 
vaftly  great,  fomething  like  an  heroic  fortitude  in  that 
man,  that  can  talk  of  future  judgment,  heaven  and  hell, 
with  as  much  coolnefs  and  indifference  as  if  it  were  a 
common  matter.  To  fay  the  truth,  indeed,  we  do  not 
often  meddle  with  thefe  alarming  themes.  However,  as 
I  obferved  upon  the  fir  ft  mark  of  a  good  preacher,  that 
it  is  glorious  to  rob  the  orthodox  of  a  text,  and  make  it 
bend  to  our  plan  ;  fo  it  is  alfo  an  uncommon  excellence 
to  treat  thefe  fubjects  with  calmnefs,  and  to  prove  that  we 
ought  to  do  fo.  Thus  a  great  proficient  in  our  way,  lately 
preaching  upon  A£ts  xxiv.  25.  where  Paul  made  Felix 
to  tremble  by  his  difcourfe,  proved  from  it,  that  minifters 
ought  not  to  raife  the  paffions  of  their  hearers.  An  igno- 
rant obferver  would  have  thought  that  the  paffion  of  ter- 
ror was  raifed  in  Felix  to  a  great  degree,  and  that  he  was 
little  better  than  a  Cambuflang  convict.  But  mark  the 
lucky  expreffion  our  hero  got  hold  of:  "  As  he  reafoned 
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"  of  righteoufnefs,"  &c.  as  he  reafoned,  that  is,  argued, 
and  proved  by  rational  confiderations. 

This  example  gives  me  a  fine  opportunity  of  making 
a  kind  of  contrail,  and  fhewing  from  fact,  the  difference 
between  an  orthodox  and  a  moderate  preacher.  I  myfelf 
heard  one  of  the  firit  kind,  upon  the  text  jull  now  men- 
tioned ;  and  his  firft  obfervation  was,  That  the  apoftle 
Paul  was  a  faithful  "  reprover ;"  fpeaking  home  to  Felix, 
I.  Of"  righteoufnefs;"  to  convince  him  of  any  iniquity 
he  had  been  guilty  of  in  his  government.  2.  Of  "  tempe- 
"  ranee  ;"  which  he  faid  mould  be  tranflated  "  conti- 
"  nence,"  and  was  probably  intended  as  a  reproof  to  him 
and  Drufilla,  who  were  living  in  adultery.  His  next,  and 
main  obfervation  was,  That  Felix  was  "  convicted,"  but 
•'  ftifled"  his  convictions,  and  delayed  his  repentance, 
faying,  "  Go  thy  way  for  this  time  ;  when  I  have  a  con- 
"  venient  feafon,  I  will  call  for  thee."  Then  followed  a 
great  deal  of  (tuff,  which  I  do  not  incline  to  tranferibe ; 
but  it  was  juft  what  the  vulgar  call  experimental  preach- 
ing,  I  fuppofe  to  diftinguifh  it  from  rational. 

But  how  contrary  to  this  did  our  moderate  friend  ?  He 
Brft  obferved,  that  St.  Paul  was  a  "  moral,"  or  a  "  legal 
"  preacher  ;"  difcourfing  of  "  righteoufnefs"  and  "  tem- 
"  perance,"  without  a  word  of  "  faith :"  and  then,  that 
he  was  a  "  reafoning  preacher,"  that  did  not  drive  to  raife 
people's  paffions,  but  informed  their  judgment.  I  was 
indeed  a  little  difappointed  upon  confulting  the  original, 
to  find  that  the  word  ufed,  which  is  dialegomeiiou,  fignifies 
only  "  continuing  his  difcourfe,"  and  fo  might  be  either 
in  the  "  reafoning"  or  "  pathetic"  way  ;  but  I  was  fatis- 
iiedby  reflecting,  that  the  word  evidently  includes  both  ; 
and  fo  "  reafoning"  being  the  beft,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  the 
apodle  preferred  it. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule,  Lord  Shaftibury,  and  after  him 
a  bright  luminary  in  our  own  church,  gives  an  advice  to 
all  moderate  clergymen,  not  to  affect  that  idle  title  of 
*'  ambaffadors,"  or  "  plenipotentiaries  from  heaven,"  fo 
fondly  claimed  by  zealots  ;  and  I  take  the  liberty  to  fup- 
pofe, that  the  reaibn  of  the  advice  was  the  fame  in  both, 
viz.  "  That  under  this  character  zealots  put  on  an  air  of 
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"  authority,  and  deliver  their  meffage  with  a  pathos,  to 
"  which  they  would  otherwife  have  been  Grangers."  Plis 
lordfhip  indeed  explodes  the  conceit  fufliciently  ;  he  afks, 
**  Gentlemen,  where  is  your  commillion  ?  how  has  itbeea 
"  conveyed  ?  where  are  the  letters  patent  ?  where  the 
"  credentials?"  with  many  more  quellions,  eafier  for  his 
lordfhip  t®  a(k,  than  for  some  persons  to  anfwer. 

The  third  rule,  viz.  recommending  "  virtue,"  from 
the  authority  and  examples  of  the  Heathens,  is  not  only 
highly  proper,  becaufe  they  were  very  virtuous,  but  hath 
this  manifeft:  advantage  attending  it,  that  it  is  a  proper 
way  of  reafoning  to  two  quite  oppolite  kinds  of  perfons. 
One  is,  fuch  as  are  real  Chriftians,  who  will  be  afhamed 
by  the  fuperior  excellence  of  mere  Heathens,  as  they  call 
them,  and  whom  they  fo  much  defpife.  The  other  is,  our 
prefent  living  heathens,  who  pay  no  regard  to  the  Chrifl 
tian  religion  at  all  ;  and  therefore  will  only  be  moved  by 
the  authority  of  the  perfons  they  efteem.  It  is  well  known, 
there  are  multitudes  in  our  ifland,  who  reckon  Socrates 
and  Plato  to  have  been  much  greater  men  than  any  of  the 
apoflles,  although,  as  the  moderate  preacher  I  mentioned 
lately  told  his  hearers)  the  apoftle  Paul  had  an  univerfity- 
education,  and  was  instructed  in  logic  by  profeffor  Gama- 
liel. Therefore  let  religion  be  conltantly  and  uniformly 
called  "  virtue,"  and  let  the  Heathen  philofophers  be  fet 
up  as  the  great  patterns  and  promoters  of  it.  Upon  this 
head,  I  mult  particularly  recommend  M.  Antoninus  by 
name,  becaufe  an  eminent  perfon  of  the  moderate  charac- 
ter fays,  his  meditations  is  the  best  book  that  ever  was 
written  for  forming  the  heart. 

But  perhaps  the  laft  part  of  this  third  rule  will  be 
thought  to  need  mod  illuitration  and  defence,  viz.  That 
none  at  all,  "  or  very  little  life  is  to  be  made  of  Scripture." 
And  really,  to  deal  plainly,  the  great  reafon  of  this  is,  that 
very  few  of  the  Scripture  motives  and  arguments  are  of 
the  moderate  (tamp  ;  the  molt  part  of  them  are  drawn 
from  orthodox  principles  :  for  example,  the  apoltle  Paul 
cannot  even  fay,  "  Hufbands,  love  your  wives,"  but  his 
argument  and  example  comes  in  thele  words,  "  as  Ghrift 
"  alfo  loved  the  church."     The  apollle  John  alio  fpeaks 
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in  a  very  myfterious  way,  of  union  with  Chrifr,  and  abi- 
ding in  him,  in  order  to  bring  forth  fruit,  which  is  his  way 
of  fpeaking  for  a  virtuous  life.  Now,  let  any  indifferent 
perfon  judge,  how  this  kind  of  exprefiion,  and  others  of  a 
like  nature,  fuch  as  mortifying  the  deeds  of  the  body 
through  the  Spirit,  would  agree  with  the  other  parts  of  our 
difcourfes :  they  would  be  like  oppofite  kinds  of  fluids 
which  will  not  compound  ;  they  would  be  quite  heteroge- 
neous, which  is  againit  all  the  rules  of  fine  writing,  and 
hinders  it  from  being  an  uniform,  beautiful,  ana  *comely 
whole.  Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  gives  this  as  his 
very  nrft  obfervation, 

"  Humano  capiti  cervicem  pidtor  equinam 
**  Jungere  fi  velit" 

Which  my  learned  reader  cannot  fail  both  to  remember 
and  underftand,  and  which  I  defire  him  to  apply  to  this 
fubject  we  are  now  upon.  If  it  be  faid,  that  fermons  are 
not  poems,  and  therefore  not  to  be  compofed  by  the  rules 
of  poetry  :  I  anfwer,  it  is  a  miftake  ;  many  of  our  fer- 
mons, efpecially  thofe  compofed  by  the  younger  fort 
among  us,  are  poems  ;  at  leait  they  are  full  of  poetical 
flights,  which  comes  much  to  the  fame  thing :  not  to 
mention  that  the  rule  agrees  equally  to  profe  and  poetry. 
How  often  have  I  heard  parts  of  Mr.  Addifon's  Cato, 
Young's  Night-Thoughts,  and  divers  other  poems,  in  fer- 
mons ?  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  they  were  none  of  the  worit 
parts  cf  them.  However,  I  would  offer  my  advice,  as  that 
of  a  perfon  of  fome  experience,  to  all  young  preachers, 
not  to  do  Dr.  Young  the  honor  of  borrowing  anything 
from  him  again,  becaufe  he  is  a  marling,  fullen,  gloomy, 
melancholy  mortal,  cites  a  great  deal  of  fcripture ;  and  par^ 
ticularly,  becaufe  he  has  given  a  vile  fneer  at  the  practice 
I  am  juft  now  recommending,  in  the  following  two  fines 
of  his  Univerlal  Paflkm. 

When  doftors  Scripture  for  the  daffies  quitj 
Poliie  apoftates  from  God's  grace  to  wit. 

I  have  only  another  advice  to  give  upon  this  head,  and 
Ibat  is,  That  when  ov\-  young  preachers  think  proper  to 
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borrow  from  modern  printed  poems,  they  would  be  pleaf- 
ed  to  tranfpcfe  them  a  little,  i'o  to  fpeak,  that  they  mr.y 
not  be  too  eafily  difcerned  by  young  gentlemen  who  read 
the  magazines.  However,  I  am  in  great  hopes  we  fhall 
fhortly  be  quite  above  the  neceffity  of  borrowing  from  any 
body,  in  order  to  make  our  fermons  poetry  :  there  are 
fome  perfons  of  genius  among  us,  that  can  make  very 
good  poetry  of  their  own  ;  of  which  I  could  produce  fome 
recent  inflances ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  at  prefent  expe- 
dient. 

The  fourth  and  lafl  rule  for  a  preacher,  is,  that  he  mud 
be  "  very  unacceptable  to  the  people."  The  Spectator, 
I  remember,  fome  where  fays,  that  mod  of  the  critics  in 
Great-Britain  feem  to  act  as  if  the  firll  rule  of  dramatic 
writing  were  "  not  to  pleafe."  Now,  what  they  make 
the  firfl  rule  of  writing  plays,  I  make  the  lafl  rule  for  com- 
pofing  fermons ;  not  as  being  the  leafl,  but  the  mod  imr 
portant;  It  is  indeed  the  grand  criterion,  the  mofl  indif- 
penfable  rule  of  all.  Though  one  mould  pretend  to  ad- 
here to  all  the  former  rules,  and  be  wanting  in  this  alone, 
he  would  be  no  more  than  "  a  founding  brafs,  or  a  tink- 
tl  ling  cymbal ;"  pardon  the  expreflion,  the  importance 
of  the  matter  requireth  it.  I  fhall  put  a  cafe  :  fuppofe  a 
man  mould  have  the  approbation  of  the  very  bell  judges, 
viz.  Thofe  whofe  tafte  we  ourfeives  allow  to  be  good,  if 
at  the  fame  time  he  happens  to  be  acceptable  to  the  com- 
mon people,  it  is  a  fign  that  he  mufl  have  fome  fubtile  re- 
fined fault,  which  has  efcaped  the  obfervatiori  of  the  good 
judges  aforefaid ;  for  there  is  no  man  even  of  our  own 
fraternity,  fo  perfect  and  uniform  in  judging  right,  as  the 
common  people  are  in  judging  wrong. 

I  hope  there  is  little  need  of  affigning  reafons  for  this 
great  charadteriflic  of  the  art  of  preaching ;  I  fuppofe  it 
will  be  allowed  to  be,  if  not  altogether,  at  leafl  next  fro 
felf-evident :  all  the  feveral  reafons  that  have  been  given 
for  the  particular  maxims  of  moderation,  concur  in  eflab- 
lifhing  this ;  for  the  people  are  all  declared  enemies  of 
moderation,  in  its  principles  and  practice  ;  and  there- 
fore if  moderation  be  right,  they  mufl  be  wrong.  There 
is  a  known  llory  of  a  Heathen  orator,  who,  when  the  com- 
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mon  people  gave  a  fliout  of  applaufe,  during  his  pro- 
nouncing an  oration,  immediately  turned  about  to  a  friend, 
and  alked  him,  what  millake  he  had  committed.  Now 
if  an  audience  of  vulgar  Heathens  was  allowed  to  be  fo 
infallibly  wrong  in  their  judgment,  the  fame  thing  mud: 
hold,  "  a  fortiori,"   in  an  audience  of  vulgar  Chriltiarts. 

From  this  it  evidently  follows,  that  a  popular  preach- 
er effentially  fignifies  a  bad  preacher ;  and  it  is  always 
fo  underftood  by  us,  whenever  we  ufe  the  expreflion. 
If  we  but  hear  it  reported  of  any  one,  that  he  is  very 
popular  among  the  lower  fort,  we  are  under  no  difficul- 
ty of  giving  his  character,  without  having  heard  him 
preach  ourfelves.  In  this  cafe,  fame  is  a  certain  guide 
to  truth,  by  being  inverted ;  fop  we  deteft  and  defpife 
him,  precifely  in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  people  ad- 
mire him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  truly  moderate  man 
is  not  only  above  the  applaufe  of  the  multitude,  but  he 
glories  in  their  hatred,  and  rejoices  in  himfelf,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  has  been  fo  happy  as  to  provoke  and  dis- 
oblige them.  Of  this  I  could  give  feveral  notable  ex- 
amples, were  it  not  that  it  mud  certainly  offend  their 
modefty,  not  only  to  praife  them  in  print,  but  even  to 
publifh  their  higheft  virtues. 

But  now,  upon  the  whole,  as  a  great  critic  obferves, 
that  there  is  fometimes  more  beauty  mown  in  a  compofi- 
tion,  by  receding  from  the  rules  of  art,  when  an  impor- 
tant point  is  to  be  gained,  than  by  ftridUy  adhering  to 
them  ;  fo,  all  thefe  rules  notwithflanding,  it  fhall  be  al- 
lowable for  any  moderate  man,  upon  an  extraordinary 
emergency,  to  break  them  for  a  good  end :  as  for  in- 
flance,  he  mav  fpeak  even  in  Whitefield's  ilyle,  when 
his  fettlement  has  the  misfortune  to  depend  upon  the  peo- 
ple ;   which  I  have  known  done  with  good  fuccefs.     We 

are  alfo  well  latisfied,  that  Mr.  T r  of  Norwich,  and 

fuch  like  firfl-rate  writers,  ihould  make  pompous  collec- 
tions of  Scripture-texts,  as  their  truly  laudable  intention 
is,  by  altering  ChriftianityT  to  reconcile  it  to  moderation 
and  common  fenfe  ;  and  to  find  out  a  meaning  to  words, 
which  the  writers  of  them,  as  living  in  the  infancy  of  the 
church,  had  not  difcernment  enough  to  intend, 
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To  conclude  this  maxim,  it  would  be  too  formal  for 
me,  and  too  tedious  to  the  reader,  to  enumerate  all  the 
objections  that  are,  by  fome,  raifed  againfl  our  way  of 
preaching :  I  (hall  therefore  mention  but  one,  and  fhow 
it  is  falfe ;  hoping  that  the  reader  will  fuppofe  there  is 
no  more  foundation  for  any  of  the  reft.  It  is  alledged, 
there  is  no  method  in  our  difcourfes,  but  that  they  con- 
fid  in  random  flights,  and  general  declamations.  No- 
thing  more  untrue.  The  polite  reader,  or  hearer,  knows 
that  there  maybe  an  excellent  and  regular  method,  where 
there  are  no  formal  diflinctions  of  firftly,  fecondly,  and 
thirdly  ;  but,  to  cut  off  all  occafion  of  cavil,  let  the  world 
hereby  know,  that  one  of  our  mod  famed  preachers  chofe 
once  for  his  text,  John  xi.  29.  and  of  that  verfe  the 
following  words,  "  He  ftinketh."  He  obferved,  we  had 
there  (or  thereabouts)  a  defcription  of  the  threefold  ftate 
of  a  bad  man :  firfl,  he  fickened ;  fecondly  he  died  ; 
thirdly,  he  flank.  This  I  take  to  have  been  an  accuracy 
in  point  of  method,  to  which  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  find  a 
parallel. 

MAXIM    V. 

A  minifter  mud  endeavor  to  acquire  as  great  a  degree 
of  politenefs,  in  his  carriage  and  behavior,  and  to 
catch  as  much  of  the  air  and  manner  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man, as  poffibly  he  can. 

THIS  is  ufually  a  diftinguifhing  mark  between  the  mo- 
derate and  the  orthodox  ;  and  how  much  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  it  is  extremely  obvious.  Good  manners  is 
undoubtedly  the  mod  excellent  of  all  accomplifhments, 
and  in  fome  meafure  fupplies  the  place  of  them  all  when 
they  are  wanting.  And  furely  nothing  can  be  more  ne- 
ceffary  to,  or  more  ornamental  and  becoming  in  a  mi- 
nider  :  it  gains  him  eafy  accefs  into  the  world,  and  frees 
him  from  that  rigid  feverity  which  renders  many  of  them, 
fo  odious  and  deteftable  to  ihe  polite  part  of  it.  In  for- 
mer  times,  minillers  were  fo  monkim  and  reclufe,  for 
ordinary,  and  fo  formal  when  they  did  happen  to  appear, 
that  all-  the  jovial  part  of  mankind,  particularly  rakes  and 
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libertines,  fhunned  and  fled  from  them  ;  or,  when  unar 
voidably  thrown  into  their  company,  were  conftrained, 
and  had  no  kind  of  confidence  to  repofe  in  them  :  where- 
as now,  let  a  moderate,  modern,  well-bred  rninifter  go 
into  promifcuous  company,  they  ftand  in  no  manner  of 
awe,  and  will  even  fwear  with  all  imaginable  liberty. 
This  gives  the  rninifter  an  opportunity  of  underftanding 
their  character,  and  of  perhaps  fometimes  reafoning  in  an 
eafy  and  genteel  manner  againft  fwearing.  This,  though 
indeed  it  feldom  reforms  them,  yet  it  is  as  feldom  taken 
amifs  ;  which  fhows  the  counfel  to  have  been  adminiftered 
with  prudence. 

How  is  it  poflible  that  a  rninifter  can  underftand  wick- 
ed nefs,  unlefs  he  either  practifes  it  himfelf  (but  much  of 
that  will  not  yet  pafs  in  the  world)  or  allows  the  wicked  to 
be  bold  in  his  prelence  ?  To  do  otherwife,  would  be  to  do 
in  practice  what  I  have  known  narrow- minded  bigolted 
fludents  do  as  to  fpeculation,  viz.  avoid  reading  their  ad- 
verfaries  books  becaufe  they  were  erroneous ;  whereas  it 
is  evident  no  error  can  be  refuted  till  it  be  underftood. 

The  fetting  the  different  characters  of  miniiters  in  im- 
mediate oppofition,  will  put  this  matter  paft  all  doubt,  as 
the  fun  of  truth  rifing  upon  the  ftars  of  error,  darkens 
and  makes  them  todifappear.  Some  there  are,  who  may 
oe  eafily  known  to  be  minifters,  by  their  very  drefs,  their 
grave  demure  looks,  and  their  confined  precife  converfa- 
tion.  How  contemptible  is  this  !  and  how  like  to  fome 
of  the  meaneft  employments  among  us  ;  as  failors,  who 
are  known  by  their  rolling  walk,  and  taylors,  by  the  fhi- 
vering  fhrug  cf  their  fhoulders  !  But  our  truly  accom- 
plifhed  clergy  put  offfo  entirely  every  thing  that  is  peculi- 
ar to  their  profefiion,  that  were  you  to  fee  them  in  the 
flreets,  meet  with  them  at  a  vifit,  or  fpend  an  evening  with 
them  in  a  tavern,  you  would  not  once  fufpect  them  for 
men  of  that  character.  Agreeably  to  this,  I  remember 
an  excellent  thing  faid  by  a  gentleman,  in  commendation 
of  a  rninifter,  that  "  he  had  nothing  at  all  of  the  clergy - 
J*  man  about  him." 

I  fhallJiave  done  with  this  maxim, when  I  have  given  my 
advice  as*  to  the  method  of  attaining  to  it  \  which  is,  That 
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ftudents,  probationers,  and  young  clergymen,  while  their 
bodies  and  minds  are  yet  flexible,  mould  converfe,  and 
keep  company,  as  much  as  may  be,  with  officers  of  the 
army  under  five  and  twenty,  of  whom  there  are  no  fmall 
number  in  the  nation,  and  with  young  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune, particularly  fuch  as,  by  the  early  and  happy  death 
of  their  parents,  have  come  to  their  eftates  before  they  ar- 
rived at  the  y  ears  of  majority.  Scarce  one  of  thefe  but 
is  a  noble  pattern  to  forhi  upon ;  for  they  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  following  nature,  which  is  the  all  compre- 
henfive  rule  of  the  ancients,  and  of  acquiring  a  free  man- 
ner of  thinking,  fpeaking,  and  acting,  without  either  the 
pedantry  of  learning,  or  the  ftifthefc  contracted  by  a  ftrict 
adherence  to  the  maxims  of  worldly  prudence. 

After  all,  I  believe  I  might  have  fpared  myfelf  the  trou- 
ble of  inferting  this  maxim,  the  prefent  riling  generation 
being  of  themfelves  fufficiently  difpoied  to  obferve  it. 
This  I  reckon  they  have,  either  conftitutionally,  or  per- 
haps have  learned  it  from  the  inimitable  Lord  Shaftfbury, 
who,  in  fo  lively  a  manner  fets  forth  the  evil  of  universi- 
ties, and  recommends  converfation  with  the  polite  Peri- 
patetics, as  the  only  way  of  arriving  at  true  knowledge. 

MAXIM     VI. 

It  is  not  only  unneceflary  for  a  moderate  man  to  have  much 
learning,  but  he  ought  to  be  filled  with  a  contempt  of 
all  kinds  of  learning  but  one;  which  is  to  underftand 
Leibnitz's  fcheme  well  ;  the  chief  parts  of  which  are 
fo  beautifully  painted,  and  fo  harmonioufly  fung  by  Lord 
Shaftfbury,  and  which  has  been  fo  well  licked  into  form 
and  method  by  the  late  immortal  Mr.  H n. 

THIS  maxim  is  neceflary,  becaufe  without  it  the  former 
could  not  be  attained  to.  Much  ftudy  is  a  great  enemy 
to  politenefs  in  men,  juft  as  a  great  care  of  houfhold  af- 
fairs fpoils  the  free  carelefs  air  of  a  fine  lady  :  and  whether 
politenefs  is  to  be  facrificed  to  learning,  let  the  impartial 
world  judge.  Befides  the  fcheme  which  I  have  permit- 
ted-the  moderate  man  to  ftudy,  doth  actually  fuperfede  the 
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ufe  of  all  other  learning,  becaufe.  it  contains  a  knowledge 
of  the  whole,  and  the  good  of  the  whole  ;  more  than 
which,  I  hope,  will  be  allowed  to  be  not  only  needlefs,  but 
impoflib'Ie. 

This  fcheme  excels  in  brevity  ;  for  it  may  be  under- 
llood  in  a  very  fhort  time ;  which,  I  fuppofe,  prompted 
a  certain  clergyman  to  fay,  that  any  ftudent  might  get  as 
much  divinity  as  he  would  ever  have  occalion  for  in  fix 
weeks.  It  is  alfo  quite  agreeable  to  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  arts  and  fciences  of  late  years  ; 
for  every  thing  is  now  more  compendioufly  taught,  and 
more  fuperficially  underfiood,  than  formerly,  and  yet  as 
well  and  better  to  all  the  purpofes  of  life.  In  the  very 
mechanic  arts,  laborious  diligence  gives  way  to  elegance 
and  eafe ;  as  the  lumpifh,  flrong,  old  Gothic  buildings, 
to  more  genteel,  though  {lighter,  modern  ones.  There 
have  been  fchemes  publifhed  for  teaching  children  to  read 
by  way  of  diverfion.  Every  year  gives  us  a  fhorter  me- 
thod of  learning  fome  branch  of  knowledge.  In  fhort,  in 
thefe  laft  days  the  quinteffence  of  every  thing  has  been 
extracted,  and  is  prefented  us,  as  it  were,  in  little  phi- 
als ;  fo  that  we  may  come  to  all  learning  by  one  acl  of  in- 
tuition. Agreeably  to  all  this,  have  we  not  feen  in  feci, 
many  iludents  of  divinity  brought  up  in  hot-beds,  who 
have  become  fpeakers  in  general  aflemblies,  and  ftrenu- 
ous  fupporters  of  a  falling  church,  before  their  beards 
were  grown,  to  the  perfect  ailonifhment  of  an  obferving 
world  ? 

I  mull  alfo  obferve,  that  there  is  a  providential  fitnefs 
of  that  fcheme,  in  another  refpecl:,  for  the  prefent  age  and 
time.  When  the  fees  of  colleges,  and  expenceof  board- 
ing is  raifed  ;  when  the  rate  of  living  is  quite  altered,  and 
when  a  fpiteful  landed  intereft,  and  a  heedlefs  parlia- 
ment, have  refufed  to  grant  any  augmentation  to  our  fli- 
pends  ;  there  is  no  other  way  remains  for  us,  but  to  cheap- 
en our  education,  by  taking  lefs  time  to  it,  and  arriving 
at  the  point  defigned  by  a  nearer  cut.  Then  there  will 
be  no  need  at  all  for  the  critical  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures, 
for  reading  large  bodies  of  divinity,  for  'an  acquaintance 
with  church-hiltory,   or  the   writings  of  thole  poor  crea- 
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tares  the  Chriflian  fathers  :  but  all  is  abforbed  into  the 
good  jf  the  whole  :  of  which  I  may  fay,  ferioufly  and  fo- 
berly,  what  Dr.  Tillotfon  fays  ironically  of  tranfubltantia- 
tion,  that  it  is  not  only  true,  but  it  is  all  truth,  and  will 
not  /urTer  any  thing  to  be  true  but  itfelf. 

We  find  that  moderate  men  have  moflly,  by  confuta- 
tion, too  much  fpirit  to  fubmit  to  the  drudgery  of  the 
kinds  of  learning  above-mentioned,  and  defpife  all  who 
dofo.  There  is  no  controverfy  now  about  Arian,  ArmU 
nian,  Pelagian,  or  Socinian  tenets,  but  only  whether  this 
good  of-the-whole  fcheme  holds.  This  (hews,  by  the  by, 
the  injuflice  and  malignity  of  thofe  poor  beings  the  Sece- 
ders,  who  cry  out  of  erroneous  doctrines  in  the  church, 
and  aifert,  that  Arminianifm  is  publicly  taught  by  many. 
It  is  known,  that  they  mean  by  the  moderate  men,  when 
they  fpeak  fo  ;  and  yet  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  there 
are  not  a  few  joung  men  of  that  character,  who,  if  they 
were  afked,  could  not  tell  what  the  five  Arminian  articles 
are,  fo  little  do  they  regard  Arminianifm.  I  myfelf,  the 
reader  will  perceive,  know  the  number  of  them  ;  but  whe- 
ther I  know  any  more  about  them  or  not,  I  fhall  preferve 
as  a  fecret  in  my  own  mind.  It  will  perhaps  be  objected 
againlt  this  maxim,  That  the  moderate  party  commonly 
let  up  on  a  pretence  of  being  more  learned  than  their  ad- 
verfaries  ;  and  are,  in  fact,  thought  to  be  very  learned  in 
their  fermons  by  the  vulgar,  who,  for  that  reafon  hate 
them.  Now,  as  to  their  pretending  to  be  more  learned 
than  their  adverfaries,  it  is  moft  juft  ;  for  they  have,  as 
has  been  mown,  got  hold  of  the  fum-total  of  learning,  al- 
though they  did  not  calculate  it  themfelves.  And  as  to* 
their  being  thought  learned  in  their  fermons  by  the  vulgar, 
it  is  fufficient  for  that  purpofe  that  they  be  unintelligible. 
Scattering  a  few  phrafes  in  their  fermons,  as  harmony, 
order,  proportion,  taile,  fenfe  of  beauty,  balance  of  the 
affections,  &c.  will  eafily  perfuade  the  people  that  they 
are  learned  :  and  this  perfuafion  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofes,  the  fame  thing  as  if  it  were  true.  It  is  one  of 
thofe  deceitful  feelings  which  Mr.  H — ,  in  his  ElTay^, 
has  fhewn  to  be  fo  beautiful  and  ufeful.  Thefe  phrafes 
they  may  eafily  get  in  books  not  above  the  fize  of  an  octa- 
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vo;  and  if  they  incline  to  be  very  deep,  they  may  get 
abundance  of  citations  from  the  ancient  Heathen  authors 
in  Cudworth's  intellectual  Syftem,  and  moilly  translated 
to  their  hand. 

I  mail  now  fubjoin  a  fhort  catalogue  of  the  mod  necef- 
fary  and  ufeful  books,  the  thorough  understanding  of 
which  will  make  a  truly  learned  moderate  man  :  Leib- 
nitz's Theodicee,  and  his  letters,  Shaftibury's  Charac- 
teriftics,  Collins's  Inquiry  into  Human  Liberty,  all  Mr. 

H n's  pieces,   Chriftianity   as    old  as  the  Creation, 

D— n's  Belt  Scheme,  and  H—'s  Moral  Effays*.  The 
two  laft  are  Scots  authors  :  and  it  is  with  pleafure  I  can 
affure  my  countrymen,  they  are  by  far  the  mod  perfect 
of  them  all,  carrying  the  confequence  of  the  fcheme  to 
the  mod:  ravifliing  height.  As  to  poetry,  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  read  "  the  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination,"  and 
"  the  Tragedy  of  Agis,"  if  it  Be  publifhed  ;  becaufe  in  it 
dramatic  poetry  is  carried  to  the  fummit  of  perfection  : 
and  it  is  believed,  by  the  author's  friends,  that  there  never 
will  be  a  tragedy  publifhed  after  it,  unlefs  by  fomebody 

*  It  hath  been  fuggefted  to  me,  that  another  author  of  our 
own  country  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the  above  catalogue  ; 
but  I  judged  it  improper,  for  two  reafons.  One  is,  that  I  do 
not  find  that  author  in  fo  high  efteem  among  the  moderate,  as 
to  deferve  a  place  in  fo  very  nice  and  chofen  a  collection.  But 
the  other,  and  principal  reafon  is,  that  the  author  here  intend- 
ed, profeffeth  himfelf  a  fceptic  ;  the  meaning  of  which,  if  I 
underftand  it  right,  is,  either  that  he  does  not  believe  there  is 
any  fuch  thing  as  truth,  or  that  he  himfelf  is  but  feeking  after 
truth,  and  has  not  yet  found  it-  Now  this  is  by  no  means  the 
cafe  with  the  moderate,  who  are  already  in  poffeffion  of  the 
«  ne  plus  ultra"  of  human  knowledge.  For  though  fome  of 
their  doclrines  are  changeable,  by  reafon  of  the  effential  dif- 
ference of  perfons,  things  and  times  ;  yet,  during  the  period 
of  any  doctrine,  I  have  no  where  known  ftronger,  or  feverer 
dogmatifts  ;  as  appears  from  their  neglect  of  farther  inquiry, 
and  fovereign  contempt  of  ail  oppofers. — In  a  certain  univer- 
fity,  about  feven  years  ago  (how  it  is  now,  I  cannot  fo  certainly 
tell)  if  a  man  had  fpoken  honorably  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  it 
cannot  be  conceived  with  what  derifionhe  was  treated  by  eve- 
ry  boy  of  iixteen,  who  was  wifer  than  to  pay  any  regard  to  fuch 
a  numfcul,  an  enemy  to  the  dottrine  of  necefiity,  and  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  moral  fenfe. 
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that  is  delirious.  But  whether  the  knowledge  of  this 
effect,  and  the  companion  thence  arifingto  future  authors, 
may  not,  in  a  perfon  of  fo  much  humility  and  fetf-denial, 
and  of  lb  confummate  and  difinterelted  benevolence,  as 
that  theatrical  divine,  wholly  prevent  the  publication,  I 
cannot  tell ;  and  therefore  muft  leave  it  to  be  brought 
forth  by  the  midwife  Occafion,  from  the  womb  of  Time*. 
But  to  give  a  ftill  higher  proof  of  my  deep  concern  for 
the  improvement  and  edification  of  ingenuous  youth,  I 
have  taken  the  pains  to  extract  very  faithfully  the  fuin  and 
fubftance  of  the  above  library,  and  do  here  prefent  it  to 
the  world,  under  a  name  which  is  not  without  a  meaning, 
though  not  intelligible  to  all,  viz. 

The  Athenian  Creed. 

I  believe  in  the  beauty  and  comely  proportions  of 
Dame  Nature,  and  in  almighty  Fate,  her  only  parent  and 
guardian  ;  for  it  hath  been  mod  gracioufly  obliged  (blef- 
fed  be  its  name)  to  make  us  all  very  good. 

I  believe  that  the  univerfe  is  a  huge  machine,  wound 
up  from  everlafting  by  neceffity,  and  confiding  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  links  and  chains,  each  in  a  progreffive 
motion  towards  the  zenith  of  perfection,  and  meridian  of 
glory  ;  that  I  myfelf  am  a  little  glorious  piece  of  clock- 
work, a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  or  rather  a  pendalum  in 
this  grand  machine,  fwinging  hither  and  thither  by  the 
different  impulfes  of  fate  and  deltiny  ;  that  my  foul  (if  I 
have  any)  is  an  imperceptible  bundle  of  exceeding  mi- 
nute corpufcles,much  fmaller  than  the  fined  Holland  fand; 
and  that  certain  perfons  in  a  very  eminent  ftation,  are 
nothing  elfe  but  a  huge  collection  of  neceflary  agents,  who 
can  do  nothing  at  all. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  ill  in  the  univerfe,  nor  any 
fuch  thing  as  virtue  abfolutely  conlidered ;  that  thofe 
things  vulgarly  called  fins,  are  only  errors  in  the  judg- 
ment, and  foils  to  fet  off  the  beauty  of  Nature,  or  patches 
to  adorn  her  face  ;  that  the  whole  race  of  intelligent  be- 

*  Agis,  a  tragedyj  was  published  in  the  yeav  !75S. 
Vol;   III.  G  2 
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ings,  even  the  devils  themfeives  (if  there  are  any)  malt 
finally  be  happy  ;  lb  that  Judas  Ifcariot  is  by  this  time  a 
glorified  faint,  and  it  is  good  for  him  that  he  hath  been 
born. 

In  fine,  I  believe  in  the  divinity  of  L.  S ,  the  faint- 

fhip  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  perfpicuity  and  fublimity 

of  A e,  and  the  perpetual  duration  .of  Mr.  H n's 

works,  notwithftanding  their  prefent  tendency  to  oblivion. 
Amen. 

M  A  X  I  M    VII. 

A  .moderate  man  mult  endeavor,  as  much  as  he  hand- 
fomely  can,  to  put  off  any  appearances  of  devotion, 
and  avoid  all  unneceffary  exercifes  of  religious  worfhip, 
whether  public  or  private. 

I  FULLY  intended,  upon  this  part  of  my  fubje£t,to  have 
been  at  fome  pains  in  {hewing  the  great  indecency  of  a 
grave  and  apparently  ferious  carriage,  or  of  introducing 
any  religious  fubjecl  of  converfation  into  promifcuous 
company  :  but  when  I  confider  how  fuccefsfully  all  vilible 
religion  was  attacked,  both  by  wits  and  preachers,  imme- 
diately after  the  reftoration  of  King  Charles  II.  how  con- 
itantly  any  difpofition  of  this  fort  hath  been  borne  down 
by  all  men  of  tafte  ever  fince  that  time,  which  is  now  near 
a  whole  century  ;  as  alfo  how  feldom  any  religious  dii- 
courfe  is  to  be  met  with  at  this  day,  either  among  clergy 
or  laity,  I  fhall  only  rejoice  in  myfelf,  and  congratulate 
my  reader,  upon  the  purity  of  the  times,  and  proceed  to 
the  other  part  of  the  maxim. 

Now,  as  to  the  public  exercife  of  religious  worfhip  ; 
although  a  certain  meafure  of  them  is  reafonable  enough, 
and  though  the  office  by  which  we  have  our  bread,  obliges 
us  to  be  often  engaged  in  them  ;  yet  a  truly  moderate 
man,  without  renouncing  his  calling,  has  it  in  his  power 
to  pare  off  a  great  many  fuperfluities  with  which  the  or- 
thodox clergy  are  apt  to  overload  religion,  and  render  it 
Unpalatable  to  the  polite  world. 

Being  members  of  church-judicatures,  and,   we  hope 
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the  majority  in  mo  ft  of  them,  the  moderate  party  can  dif- 
courage  and  (Hfle  all  motions  for  extraordinary  fafts  or 
thankfgivings;  which  experience  has  taught  usferveonly 
to  promote  idlenefs,  and  difcourage  indullry.  Upon  the 
day  that  Henry  V.  fought  at  Agincourt,  a  lblemn  fall:  was 
kept  in  England  for  his  fuccefs  ;  and  fo'me  hiftorians  are 
pleafed  to  fay,  that  the  prayers  of  the  nation  had  ibme 
fhare  in  procuring  the  victory;  but  later  hiftories  have 
difproved  this  ;  and  now  it  can  be  demonftrated  upon  pa- 
per,, that  a  fad  day  in  Scotland  loles  50,000!.  to  the  na- 
tion, while  no  body  can  make  any  calculation  what  it 
wins.  For  this  reafon,  it  was  very  refreshing  to  hear,  as 
we  did  lately,  that  even  in  the  moil  diftant  and  nothernly 
corners  of  this  country,  there  is  a  fet  of  clergy  of  an  heroic 
fpirit,  who  are  refolved  to  reform  their  people,  and  beat 
them  out  of  that  unpolite  and  barbarous  inclination,  which 
many  of  them  ftill  retain,  of  hearing  fermons. 

With  a  view  to  the  fame  good  end,  we  can  curtail  our 
bufinefs  at  home,  both  as  to  the  number  and  length  of  our 
pulpit  performances.  In  our  own  families,  though  it 
would  not  perhaps  yet  be  convenient  to  imitate  the  beau 
monde  fo  very  quickly,  in  difcarding  the  worfhip  of  God 
altogether  ;  yet  vve  may,  by  degrees,  fometimes  omit  it, 
through  hurry  of  bufinefs,  at  other  times  be  dropping, 
now  and  then  at  leaft,  fbme  parts  of  it ;  and  in  gentle- 
men's families,  take  care  to  give  difcreet  intimations  that 
we  do  not  incline  to  put  them  out  of  their  ordinary  way, 
or  occafion  the  lead  interruption  to  the  mirth  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Sometimes  indeed  it  may  happen,  by  a  concurrence 
of  circumftances,  that  one  of  us  may,  at  bed-time,  be  un- 
equally yoked  with  an  orthodox  brother,  who  may  propofe 
a  little  unfeafonable  devotion  between  ourfelves,  before 
we  lie  down  to  ileep  ;  but  there  are  twenty  ways  of 
throwing  cold  water  upon  fuch  a  motion  ;  or,  if  it  mould 
be  infilled  upon,  I  could  recommend  a  moderate  way  of 
complying  with  it,  from  the  example  of  one  of  our  friends, 
who,  on  a  like  occafion,  yielded  fo  far,  that  he  flood  up  at 
the  back  of  a  chair,  and  faid,  "  O  Lord,  we  thank  thee 
"  for  Mr.  Bayle's  Dictionary.     Amen."     This  was  fo 
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far  from  fpoiling  good  company,  that  it  contributed 
wonderfully  to  promote  focial  mirth,  and  fweetened  the 

young  men  in  a  moft  agreeable  manner  for  their  reft. 

Whatever  is  forced  is  unnatural,  and  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed ;  and  therefore,  what  the  Puritan  find  of  fquare  caps, 
we  may  apply  to  many  modes  of  devotion,  "  That  he 
"  would  not  wear  them,  becaufe  his  head  was  round." 

The  neceffity  of  fuch  a  conduct  cannot  be  denied, 
when  it  is  confidered  what  effect  the  length  and  frequency 
of  public  devotion  has  had  in  driving  moft  of  the  fafhion- 
able  gentry  from  our  churches  altogether  ;  and  that  even 
fuch  of  them  as  (till  vouch  fafe  their  company  fometimes, 
are  yet  driven  away  from  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  flip- 
per, where  the  fervice  is  expected  to  be  more  tedious  and 
tirefome.  Now,  the  only  way  to  regain  them  to  the 
church,  is  to  accommodate  the  worfhip,  as  much  as  may 
be,  to  their  tafte  :  the  manner  of  doing  which  is  fo  well 
known,  that  I  will  not  fpend  time  in  explaining  it. 

I  confefs  there  has  been  fometimes  an  ugly  objection 
thrown  up  againft  this  part  of  my  argument,  viz.  That 
this  defertion  of  public  worfhip  by  thofe  in  high  life,  feems, 
in  fact,  to  be  contemporary  with,  and  to  increafe,  in  a  pret- 
ty exact  proportion,  to  the  attempts  that  have  been,  and 
are  made  to  fuit  it  to  their  tafte.  It  is  alleclged,  that  they 
are  led  to  fuch  a  conduit,  not  by  the  dictates  of  their  rea- 
fon,  but  by  the  depravation  of  their  hearts  ;  and  therefore 
make  ufe  of  the  behaviour  of  the  clergy,  as  an  excufe  and 
] uftification  of  their  conduct.  In  anfvver  to  this  objection, 
I  fliall  not  pretend  to  fay  what  ufe  gentlemen  may  fome- 
times make  of  our  conduct,  for  I  have  known  them  often 
very  prepofterous  in  their  judgment,  condemning  others 
for  what  they  freely  indulge  in  themfelvcs,  and  no  lefs 
unthankful,  rendering  evil  for  good/  But  it  ill  I  fay,  there 
remains  no  flrength  in  the  objection  to  a  man  of  moderate 
principles  ;  for  it  plainly  comes  much  to  the  fame  thing 
atlaft,  whether  the  mountain  comes  to  the  moufe,  or  the 
mo  ufe  to  the  mountain.  If  I  mould  meet  a  friend  half- 
way, that  had  got  at  a  di fiance  from  me,  though  lie  fhould 
not  move  a  foot,  I  am  fure  we  fhould  be  nearer  one  ano- 
ther, than  if  I  had  kept  my  place  as  well  as  he. 
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But  whatever  be  in  this,  I  mud  acknowledge,  that  to 
be  conftantly  whining  and  praying,  looks  fo  extremely 
orthodox-like,  that  I  cannot  help  conceiving  a  prejudice 
at  it,  for  ihis  very  reafon  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  every  mo- 
derate man,  will  have  the  very  fame  fellow-feeling.  In 
truth,  a  great  abundance  of  devotion  has  fuch  a  tendency 
to  inflame  one  with  zeal,  that  any  man  who  would  main- 
tain his  moderation,  had  beft  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  fuch 
infnaring  influence.  Befides,  it  has  been  an  old  remark, 
and  I  begin  to  fufpett  there  is  fome  ground  for  it,  that  let 
one  embrace  what  fyftem  of  divinity  he  will,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  pray  but  according  to  the  orthodox  fyflem.  And 
whatever  laudable  pains  had  been  taken,  by  fome  of  our 
friends,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience  ;  yet,  from  what  I 
have  obferved,  in  the  mod  fuccefsful  of  them,  I  mufl 
own,  I  can  at  prefent  fee  no  other  remedy  but  to  deal  as 
little  that  v/ay  as  poflible. 

MAXIM    VIII. 

In  church-fettlements,  which  are  the  principal  caufes 
that  comebefore  minifters  for  judgment,  the  only  thing 
to  be  regarded  is,  who  the  patron  and  the  great  and 
noble  heritors  are  for ;  the  inclinations  of  the  common 
people  are  to  be  utterty  defpifed. 

THAT  this  maxim  is  invariably  obferved  by  all  mode- 
rate men  is  certain,  and  may  be  attefled  by  all  that  ever 
were  prefent  at  a  General  Affembly  of  this  national 
church.  The  cafe  is  not  now  as  formerly,  when  pre- 
fentations  were  held  a  grievance  ;  for  a  prefentation  is 
'*  all  in  all"  to  a  moderate  man  :  and  when  there  is  no 
prefentation,  the  greatnefs  and  nobility  of  the  heritors  are 
upon  one  fide.  I  was  witnefs  once  to  a  caufe  (which  in- 
deed unhappily  mifcarried)  but  there  was  a  noble  fland 
made  for  it  by  the  moderate  party,  becaufe  there  was  a 
lord  upon  the  fide  of  the  minority,  although  he  had  no 
interefl;  at  all  in  the  parifh,  but  a  fmall  bit  of  ground 
which  he  had  got  from  a  neighbour,  in  order  to  run  a  dik$ 
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ftraight.  This  appearance  greatly  rejoiced  me,  as  being 
a  token  to  what  perfection  the  fpirit  of  moderation  was 
arrived. 

There  are  many  reafons  upon  which  this  maxim  is 
founded ;  as  the  implacable  hatred  we  bear  to  the  elders 
and  common  people,  and  their  conflant  wrong  judgment, 
which  has  been  illuftfated  above.  As  this  is  lb  very 
evident,  I  cannot  pafs  it  without  expreffmg  my  grief 
and  aftonifhment,  that  fo  clear-fighted  an  author,  and  in 
all  fefpedts  fo  agreeable  to  our  fentiments,  as  Lord 
Shaftibury,  mould  have  laid,  in  his  EfTay  on  the  freedom 
of  Wit  and  Humor,  that,  "  it  belongs  to  men  of  flavifh 
"  principles  to  affect  a  fuperiority  over  the  vulgar,  and 
"  to  defpife  the  multitude."  This  hath  made  me  doubt 
the  truth  of  an  afTertion  of  Mr.  G.  L.  one  of  our  own 
difciples,  "that  perfection  is  attainable  in  this  life  ;"  for, 
if  ever  any  one  attained  to  perfection,  furely  Lord  Shaftf- 
bury  was  the  man.  But,  to  leffen  the  difficulty  a  little, 
it  is  probable  he  had  fomething  in  his  view,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  fettling  of  kirks,  when  he  wrote  in  this  man- 
ner ;  for  had  he  lived  to  our  times,  and  been  an  heritor 
in  Scotland,  1  can  hardly  allow  myfelf  to  think,  that 
ever  he  would  have  appeared  on  the  fide  of  the  Chriftian 
people  ;  though,  without  all  queftion,  he  would  have  been 
chofen  an  elder,  and  lent  up,  "  duly  attefted,"  to  the  Ge- 
neral AfTernbly, 

But  to  return  :  The  natural  refpect  we  owe  to  thofe  in 
<rreat  and  high  Rations,  claims  from  us  the  tellimony  of  it 
required  in  the  maxim.  There  is  an  original  and  eflen- 
tial  difference  between  gentry  and  common  people,  which 
ought  to  be  particularly  kept  up  here.  For  this,  we  have 
the  authority  of  a  certain  worthy  laird  in  the  country, 
who  always  maintained  upon  his  mind  a  fehfe  of  his  dig- 
nity, not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  gentleman.  Of  this  dif- 
policion  he  gave  the  following  laudable  inflance  :  being 
a  member  of  the  kirk-feffion  in  his  parifh,  the  excife- 
officer  happened  to  come  before  them"  for  fornication  : 
and  befidds  the  ecclefiaftical  cenfure,  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  apply  to  the  civil  magiftrate  to  get  him  lined  ac- 
cording to  law :  but  as  the  law  appoints  different  hues 
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for  men  in  different  ftations,  when  fome  propofed  he 
fliould  be  fined  at  the  rate  of  a  gentleman,  the  worfhip- 
ful  member  above-mentioned,  though  known  to  be  very 
zealous  againfl  vice,  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  his  having  fo 
much  honor,  and  gave  the  following  excellent  reaion  for 
it :  "  Since  God  Almighty  has  been  pleafed  to  make  a  dif- 
"  tincl/ion  between  gentlemen  and  other  men,  why  mould 
"  not  we  keep  up  this  diftinction  in  all  cafes?"  And  fo 
he  was  fined  only  as  a  commoner. 

Another  thing  firongly  pleads  for  gentlemen  having 
the  chief  hand  in  fettling  kirks,  that  now- a-days  very  few 
of  our  principal  gentiy  attend  ordinances,  or  receive 
any  benefit  by  a  minifter  after  he  is  fettled,  unlefs  per- 
haps talking  of  the  news  at  a  private  vifit,  or  playing  a 
game  at  back-gammon  :  and  therefore  it  is  but  fair,  that 
in  lieu  of  the  edification  of  the  common  people,  they 
fhould  have  the  honor  or  profit  of  conferring  the  benefice. 
I  mall  only  further  add,  that  having  no  view  of  attend- 
ing upon  him  for  ordinary,  they  mufl  be  the  bed  judges 
of  his  preaching  gifts,  as  being  mod  difinterefted :  for 
which  reafon,  non-refiding  heritors,  inflead  of  deferving 
to  be  cut  out  altogether,  as  the  flupid  and  undifcerning 
orthodox  would  have  it,  are  by  much  to  be  preferred  to 
thofe  that  refide. 

The  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  that  I  have  here  given 
much  better  reafons  for  this  conduct:  than  thofe  common- 
ly alligned,  viz.  the  law,  in  the  cafe  of  patrons;  and  the 
payment  of  the  (Upend,  in  the  cafe  of  heritors.  For,  as 
to  the  firfr  of  thefe,  it  is  quite  from  the  purpefe  ;  for  the 
law  maintains  its  own  ground  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  is  ir- 
refiftible  :  the  only  queflion  is,  How  we  fhall  act  as  to 
what  is  left  to  us  to  determine  ?  If  the  law  hindered  us  to 
determine  on  any  fide  we  pleafed,  fuch  caufes  never 
would  be  pleaded  before  us.  As  to  the  other,  about  the 
heritors  paying  the  ttipend,  it  is  not  juft ;  for  the  whole 
nation  pays  it  :  the  heritor  gets  his  lands  with  that  bur- 
den upon  them  at  fir fl  ;  and  when  one  buys  land  from 
another,  he  never  pays  for  the  ftipend  :  fo  that  really  an 
heritor,  is  never  a  penny  the  poorer  of  the  ftipend,  ex- 
cept that  happening  commonly  to  fee  the  money  firft,  he 
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may  perhaps  be  forry  that  any  body  fhould  get  it  but  him- 
felf.  However,  though  thefe  reaibns  be  not  fufficient  at 
bottom,  I  deny  not  but  it  may  be  very  proper  to  affign 
them  to  fuch  as  are  ignorant  enough  to  yield  to  them,  or 
who  have  fo  fqueamifh  flomachs  as  not  to  be  able  to  di- 
gefl:  the  folid  reafons  upon  which  I  have  grounded  my 
maxim.  It  is  with  the  mind  as  with  the  body,  it  mult 
be  fed  with  fuch  things  as  it  is  able  to  bear,  and  as  will 
bed  agree  with  its  frame  and  conilitution. 

M  A  X  I  M    IX. 

While  a  fettlement  is  carrying  on,  the  candidate  againft 
whom  there  is  a  flrcng  oppofition  from  the  people, 
mull  be  looked  upon,  and  every  where  declared  to  be, 
a  perfon  of  great  worth,  and  remarkable  abilities  ; 
provided  always,  that  if  ever  the  fame  perfon,  after 
he  is  fettled,  be  at  pains,  and  iucceed  in  gaining  the 
people's  affeclion,  he  fhall  then  fall  as  much  below  the 
ordinary  ftandard  in  his  character,  as  before  he  was 
raifed  above  it. 

BOTH  parts  of  this  maxim  will  appear  very  reafonable 
to  all  that  fee  with  our  eyes.  The  people  being  againfl 
a  man,  is  a  certain  fign  of  his  being  a  good  preacher,  as  has 
been  formerly  proved  :  it  is  alio  a  pretty  lure  fign  of  his  be- 
ing of  moderate  principles,  u  which  make  the  comers  there- 
"  unto  perfect ;"  and  thefe  two  things  are  fufficient  to 
juftify  us  in  raifing  his  character.  It  is  indeed  often  ab- 
iblutely  neceflary,  when  a  procefs  is  in  agitation,  that  it 
may  help  him  out  with  a  fcanty  concurrence,  and  have  an 
influence  upon  the  church  courts,  which  are  compofed  of 
a  mixed  multitude.  Nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive,  how  ex- 
cellent and  well  invented  a  weapon  this  is,  the  giving  a 
man  an  extraordinary  and  high  character.  It  neceiTarily 
imprints  a  kind  of  veneration  of  him  on  the  minds  of  his 
judges;  and  hath  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  there  is  no 
parrying  of  it;  for  whatever  fome  few  of  different  princi- 
ples may  think,  they  v:,\rt  not  plainly  contradict  it. — 
Every  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  fpeak  well  of  cne  another, 
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but  nobody  mud  take  the  liberty  to  fpeak  ill  of  a  man  in 
a  public  court,  unlefs  he  can  alio  venture  to  give  him  a 
libel.  Many  a  time  have  I  heard  young  men  highly  ex- 
tolled in  church  courts,  when  their  fettlement  was  in  de- 
pendance,  who,  in  Uriel  truth,  were  but  middling  kind  of 
men,  and  fome  of  them  very  heavy,  who  afterwards  prov- 
ed no  fmall  incumbrance  upon  the  moderate  body. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  maxim,  taking  away  their 
chara&er  for  ability  when  they  apollatize  to  orthodoxy, 
this  will  be  eafily  accounted  for,  if  it  be  remembered  how 
they  came  by  it.  It  was  freely  given  them  5  and  therefore 
it  may  be  taken  away  at  pleafure  :  It  was  given  to  bring 
them  in  as  an  additional  llrength  to  the  moderate  interefl:; 
and  therefore,  when  they  forfake  that  intereft,  it  is  but 
juR  to  deprive  them  of  it.  If  any  fhall  object,  that  this 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  Uriel  rules  of  veracity,  I  defire  it 
may  be  remembered,  that  the  prefent  fafhionable  fcheme 
of  moral  philofophy  is  much  improved  in  comparifon  of 
that  which  prevailed  fome  time  ago.  Virtue  does  not 
now  confift  in  "  acting  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  things," 
as  Dp.  Clarke  affirms  ;  nor  in  "  acting  according  to  truth," 
which  an  old  fchool-mafter,  one  Woollafton,  once  wrote 
a  book  to  prove  ;  but  in  "  the  good  of  the  whole  ;"  and 
therefore  an  illuilrious  and  noble  end  fancttfies  the  means 
of  attaining  it.  Our  fentiments,  in  this  refpect,  are  de- 
fcribed  by  an  anonymous  poet,  who,  I  believe  meant  no 
good  to  us  ;  however,  it  points  out  the  character  pretty- 
plainly  thus  : 

"To  fecond  him  rofe  furly  Peter, 

"  An  angry  bigot  for  good -nature  : 

•*  That  truth  mould  valued  be  by  meafure, 

"  And  weight,  he  thought ; 
11  That  inch  of  truth,  in  courtefy, 
V  To  fpan  of  interefl:  mould  give  way  ? 
41  And  pound  of  gain,  for  ounce  of  lie, 

"  Is  cheaply  bought." 

If  it  be  further  objeded,  That  Hill  this  only  fatisfies 
ourfelves,  whereas  in  the  cafe  in  hand  it  is  neceffary  to 
Vol.  III.  II  h 
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fatisfy  the  world.  As  to  this,  we  can  freely  fay,  that  the 
man  was  good,  but  now  he  is  bad ;  and  that  is  no  contra- 
diction :  for  though  the  Gonfeffion  of  Faith  maintains  the 
infallible  perfeverance  of  the  faints  in  grace,  yet  we  never 
affirmed  the  neceflary  perfeverance  of  men  in  modera- 
tion, thefe  two  things  being  entirely  diftindt  the  one  from 
the  other.  Some  of  our  friends  do  fall  away  now  and 
then  :  our  ftrength,  for  ordinary,  confilts  in  young  men  ; 
for  there  are  feveral  who,  in  old  age,  through  the  decay  of 
their  faculties,  begin  to  incline  a  little  to  orthodoxy,  and 
then  we  term  them,  not  "  old  men,"  but  "  old  wives." 
However,  there  are  alfo  fome,  who  not  only  perfevere, 
but  glorioufly  improve  in  moderation  to  the  lateft  old  age, 
and  to  their  dying  day ;  of  which  number  was  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  J.  R.  in  K.  whofe  name  I  have  thought  pro- 
per to  record  in  this  immortal  work,  that  it  may  be  had 
in  everlafting  remembrance. 

MAXIM    X. 

WHENEVER  we  have  got  a  fettlement  decided  over  the 
belly  perhaps  of  the  whole  people  in  the  parifh,  by  a  ma- 
jority in  the  General  Affembly,  the  victory  ihould  be 
improved,  by  appointing  fome  of  the  orthodox  oppofers 
of  the  fettlement  to  execute  it,  efpecially  thofe  of  them 
that  pretend  to  have  a  fcruple  of  confcience  at  having 
an  active  hand  in  any  fuch  fettlement. 

THEY  do  not  deferve  a  victory,  who  know  not  how  to 
pufli  it,  or  to  improve  the  advantage  they  have  gained. 
A  fentence  of  the  General  AfTcmbly,  even  as  of  any  other 
court,  fignifies  nothing,  if  it  be  not  executed.  To  reft 
fatisfied  with  the  victory  we  have  gained,  by  the  bare  de- 
cifion,  would  indeed  be  yielding  it  back  again,  and  lofing 
in  feet,  what  we  gained  in  appearance;  This  is  fell- 
evident.  But  the  next  point  is,  Who  mall  be  employed 
in  executing  it  ;  thofe  who  appointed,  or  thofe  who  pre- 
tend  a  fcruple  of  confcience  at  doing  what  appears  to 
their  difordered  intellects  to  be  what  they  call  finful  1 — 
Now,  as  to  this,  allow  me  only  to  afk  a  kw  plain  queftions. 
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Is  not  every  fociety  divided  into  the  governing  and  the 
governed,  the  matters  and  the  fervants  ?  What  is  the  fub- 
ject  of  any  debate  in  the  AfTembly  that  ends  in  a  vote, 
but  to  determine  who  is  the  one,  and  who  is  the  other  ? 
when  once  a  vote  has  made  us  mafters,  does  not  the  fame 
vote  make  the  minority  fervants  ?  And  do  I  need  to  afk 
further,  if  there  is  any  piece  of  drudgery  to  be  perform- 
ed, who  it  belongs  to,  the  mafters  or  the  fervants  ?  Apply 
this  then  to  the  cafe  in  hand  :  Who  would  hazard  his  own 
life  in  fording  a  river,  if  he  had  a  fervant  to  try  the  depth 
of  it  before  him  ?  Who  would  chufe  to  go  to  a  pulpit  un- 
der a  (hower  of  ftones  from  an  enraged  populace,  if  he 
had  others  under  his  authority,  whom  he  could  fend  upon 
the  fame  ungracious  errand  ? 

Now,  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  conduct  is  very  evident  : 
for  it  is  plain,  they  will  either  obey  or  difobey.  If  the 
firft  is  the  cafe,  then  we  mail  have  the  honor  of  bringing 
them,  and  they  themfelves  the  profit  and  advantage  of  be- 
ing brought,  into  the  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  the  com- 
mon people  ;  in  commendation  of  which  ftate,  enough 
has  been  faid  already.  If  they  difobey,  they  muft  be  de- 
pofed,  and  call  out  as  incorrigible,  to  make  way  for  thofe 
that  are  better  than  themfelves.  This  will  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  church  :  for  young  men,  "  ceteris  pari- 
"  bus,"  are  much  better  than  old. 

As  this  method  of  purging  the  church  of  corrupt  mem- 
bers is  like  to  be  a  prevailing  meafure  in  our  days,  I  (hall 
endeavor  to  fupport  it  by  a  few,  but  thefe  demon ftrative 
arguments  ;  in  molt  of  which,  indeed,  I  mail  have  little 
more  than  the  honor  of  recording  the  fentiments  and  rea- 
soning of  fome  eminent  men  that  were  members  of  the 
two  laft  General  Aflemblies. 

In  the  firlt  place  it  is  certain,  that  the  command  of  a 
proper  authority  is  fulHcient  to  make  any  action  not  only 
innocent  and  lawful,  but  perfectly  right,  and  itrictly  obli- 
gatory ;  infomuch  that  if  an  executioner  mould  be  com- 
manded to  hang  his  father  or  fon,  for  praying  to  God,  or 
reading  his  Bible  ;  nay,  if  one  of  Jefus  Chrifl's  difciples 
had  happened  to  have  been  a  Roman  foldier,  and  mould 
have  been  commanded  to  crucify  his  matter,  he  fliouldl 
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have  betrayed  the  moft  egregious  ignorance  of  the  ChriflU 
an  religion,  had  he  made  the  lead  difficulty  in  executing 
fuch  orders. 

It  is  to  no  purpofe  here  to  object   the   immutability   of 
moral  laws,  and  the    fupreme    authority  of  God  :  for  if 
obedience  to  human  authority  be   one   of  his  laws,  as  it 
plainly  is,  then  all  his  other  laws  mud  be  fubmitted   to 
fuch  alterations  and  fufpenfions  as  our  fuperiors  think  pro- 
per.    The  apodles  do  indeed  fometimes  fpeak  of  "  obey- 
"  ing  God  rather  than  man  ;"  but  we  can  explain  this  as 
eafily  as  we  do  another  text,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Romans,  which  feems  to  teach,  that  "■  we  mould   not  do 
"  evil  that  good  may  come  :"  for  as,  in  the  one  cafe,  what- 
ever promotes  good  cannot  be   evil  ;   fo,  in  the  other,  if 
human  authority  be   once   duly  interpofed,  it  is   obeying 
God  to  comply  with  whatever  is  injoined   thereby;   and 
therefore  it  is  impoffible  that  ever  there  can  an  interference 
happen.     Befides,  fome  allowance    mud,   no  doubt,  be 
made  for  the  difference  of  times,  and  difadvantages  which 
all  the   ancient  writers  lay  under,  the  late  fine  improve- 
ments in  the  fcience  of  morals  not  having  then  been    ex- 
cogitated.    But  I    can  affure    the   reader,  the  principle 
which  I  have  laid  down,  is  now  the  doctrine  of  this  church, 
wherein  both  divines   and  lawyers  who  are  members  of 
our  Affemblies,   are  entirely  agreed,   and   will  not  fuffer 
any  body  to  call  it  in  quedion.     And  what  an  obvious 
beauty  has  moral  virtue  gained  from  the  delicate  and  fkil- 
ful  hands  that  have  lately  been  employed  in  drefling  her 
Jadyfhip  1  She  was  once  iliiT  and  rigid,  like   ice  or  cold 
iron;   now  me  is   yielding  as    water,    and,  Hke  iron  hot 
from  the  furnace,    can   eafily  be  beaten  into  what  ihape 
you  pleafe.     And  here  I  mud  fay,  I  think  it   fome  pity 
that  f©  fine  a  genius  as  Grotius  did  not  flourilh  fomevvhat 
later,  or  that  the  moral  fenfe  was  not  darted  a  little  earli- 
er, and  (o  that  great    man  preferved  from  falling  into  fo 
great  a  blunder  as  the  maintaining,  that  "  even  military 
f*  authority  may  be  refilled  ;  and  that  a  cafe  may  be  given, 
H  when  a  foidier  ought  to  difobey  orders:"  for    now  it  is 
a  fettled  point,  that   even  ecclefiadical  authority  (which, 
if  there  were  any  difference,  I  allow    ought  rather  to  be 
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the  milder  of  the  two)  is  fufficient  to  bear  down  before  it 
what  were  once  called  the  "  eternal,"  no  lefs,  and  '*  im- 
"  mutable  laws  of  morality  ;"  and,  by  divine  authority, 
"  is  paramount  to  divine  authority  itfelf." 

I  mall  only  obferve  two  very  plain  and  clear  advanta- 
ges in  this  principle,  whereby  it  will  appear,  hew  happy 
it  is  that  the  church  hath  fallen  fo  entirely  in  with  it,  and 
proceeds  fo  uniformly  upon  it. 

The  firft  is,  that  in  cafe  of  neceflity,  an  action  which 
no  body  would  chufe  perhaps  to  take  the  weight  of  upon 
them,  may  yet  be  done  without  the  lead  hazard  of  any 
body's  being  called  to  account  for  it  in  the  other  world. 
If  the  doer  of  an  a&ion  were  to  be  the  judge  of  its  lawful- 
nefs,  he  might  be  damned  perhaps  for  doing  it,  in  cafe 
it  were  found  to  be  wrong  ;  but  upon  this  principle  of  im- 
plicit obedience  to  his  fuperiors,  there  is  no  repelling  his 
defence  :  it  was  not  his  province  to  judge  whether  it 
was  lawful  or  unlawful ;  and  the  Affembly  or  Commiffion 
who  gave  the  order,  being  bodies  politic,  are,  by  that 
time,  all  diffolved,  and  appear  only  in  the  capacity  of  in- 
dividuals. 

The  other  advantage  is  this,  that  if  the  fupreme  court 
of  any  kind,  were  allowed  to  be  the  only  proper  judge  of 
the  lawfulnefs  of  its  own  appointments,  it  would  be  im- 
poffible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  ever  there  could  be  a 
leparation  in  the  church,  or  a  rebellion  in  the  Hate.  The 
juitnefs  of  this  confequence  is  fo  evident,  that  I  fhall  not 
fpend  any  time  in  illuftrating  it,  but  heartily  wifh  the 
principle  from  which  it  flows,  were  univerfally  embraced. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  difobedient  brethren  have  but 
one  pretence  for  their  conduct,  which  is  groundlefs,  viz. 
a  "  fcruple  of  confeience  :"  as  to  which,  hear  Dr.  Good- 
man, a  noble  Englifh  writer  :  u  A  tender  confeience  is 
u  nothing  elfe  but  an  ignorant  and  uninftrucled  mind  ; 
"  or  a  fickly,  melancholy,  and  fuperftitious  underftand- 
"  ing."  I  could  eafily  mow,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  a  real  fcruple  of  confeience  :  the  lawyers  in  the  Gene- 
ral Afirmbly,  who  are  men  of  as  great  penetration  as  any 
in  the  land,  have  moll  of  them  plainly  declared,  that  they 
do  not  conceive  it  ppilible.     A  certain  learned  gentleman 
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©f  this  court  hath  affured  us,  that  taking  away  minifters 
'ftipends  would  enlighten  their  confcience.  The  renown- 
ed author  of  Hudibras  is  known  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion: 
from  which  two  authorities  I  will  endeavor  to  amend 
Dr.  Goodman's  definition  :  for  a  "  tender  confcience  is 
*'  not  an  ignorant  mind,"  but  a  w  full  ftomach."  This 
accounts  for  appearances  better,  and  particularly  for  the 
epithet  of  tender,  commonly  given  to  it,  as  all  phyficians 
are  agreed,  that  a  wound  upon  a  full  ftomach  is  very  dan- 
gerous. Having  thus  rooted  up  the  very  foundation  of 
this  pretence,  it  is  needlefs  to  go  through  the  feveral  par- 
ticulars iniifted  upon  by  the  difobedient  as  ftraitening  to 
them  :  and  therefore  I  mall  but  in  a  word  mention  one 
of  them.  They  pretend  it  is  a  profane  farce  to  confer,  in 
a  folemn  manner,  the  care  of  the  fouls  of  a  certain  people, 
when  nothing  is  really  conferred  but  a  legal  title  to  a  be- 
nefice :  as  alfo,  that  the  candidate  cannot  confcientioufly 
anfvver  feveral  of  the  quellions  commonly  put  on  thofe  oc^ 
cafions.  But  is  it  not  extremely  ftrange,  that  any  body 
can  be  fo  dull  as  not  to  regard  thefe  quellions  in  their  only 
true  and  proper  light,  as  a  neceflary  piece  of  formality, 
without  which  a  charge  of  horning  for  the  ftipends  could 
not  be  raifed  ?  And  as  to  the  other  part  of  the  objection, 
whether  it  be  not  much  more  a  mock  ceremony,  to  or- 
dain a  man  to  a  congregation,  when  a  title  to  the  bene- 
fice cannot  be  conferred,  I  fhall  leave  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine, as  if  the  cafe  were  his  own. 

The  third  principle  upon  which  our  conduct  is  found- 
ed, is  of  fuch  undoubted  verity,  that  the  bare  mention- 
ing of  it  is  fufficient  to  convince  all  the  world  how  little 
it  Hands  in  need  of  any  proof;  accordingly  no  moderate 
man  views  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  axiom,  or 
felf-evident  truth  ;  namely,  That  if  any  excufe  for  dif- 
obedience  were  once  admitted,  or  any  indulgence  grant- 
ed to  thefe  tender- confcienced  inferiors,  there  would  be 
an  end  of  all  government  in  an  inftant ;  neither  com- 
mands nor  obedience  could  proceed  one  ftep  further, 
but  ever)'  individual  inflrument  of  power,  in  that  fatal 
fociety,  afloniflied  at  the  monllrous  phenomenon,  would 
flare  at  one  another ;  all  the  wheels  of  the  political  ma? 
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chine  would  flop  at  once ;  nay,  would  fplit-  into  ten 
thoufand  pieces ;  every  relation  and  connexion  of  their 
parts  would  be  inftantly  diflblved,  and  the  beautiful 
whole  would  rufh  into  a  wild  chaos  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fufion.  The  reader  will  eafily  believe,  I  am  too  wife  to 
offer  a  proof  of  an  axiom  or  felf-evident  truth*  ;  how- 
ever, I  think  it  but  fair  to  inform  him,  that  fuch  is  the 
nature  of  paper  and  ink,  that  they  have  not  the  power 
of  doing  it  all  the  juftice  even  in  narration,  of  which  it 
is  capable  elfewhere.  Whoever  has  heard  the  demon- 
flrative  tone,  or  beheld  the  infallible  air,  and  geflure  of 
certainty,  with  which  it  has  been  afferted  by  an  AfTembly- 
orator,  would  be  afhamed  that  he  ever  flood  in  need  to 
be  put  in  mind  of  it :  for  my  own  part,  I  am  fo  entire- 
ly influenced  by  it,  that  if  the  moft  faithful,  diligent,  and 
ufeful  fervant  mould,  in  the  humbleft  manner  reprefent 
to  me,  that  he  had  a  fcruple  about  executing  any  of  my 
orders,  and  beg  to  be  excufed,  fuppofe  from  fhaving  me 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  I  fhould  unfortunately  be  fo 
far  off  my  guard,  as  for  once  to  indulge  him,  I  would  im- 
mediately difTolve  my  whole  family,  and  never  mors 
think  of  lodging  with  a  living  foul  under  the  fame  unhap- 
py roof. 

Againfl  this  principle,  however,  fome  have  prefumed 
to  object  particular  inflances  in  Scripture-hiflory,  of  fuch 
excuies  being  actually  admitted,  without  any  apparent 
dillolution  of  the  conflitution  :  fuch  as  Gideon's  pafiing 
from  his  order  to  his  fon  to  kill  the  two  princes  of  Mi- 
dian,  and  flaying  them  himfelf ;  and  that  of  Saul,  who 
when  his  guards  refufed  to  fall  upon  the  priefls,  commit- 
ted that  affair  to  another,  without  any  farther  noife. 
Now,  not  to  mention  the  difficulty  of  arguing  from  facts 

*  I  defire  that  this  general  affertion  may  not  be  mifunder- 
ftood,  as  if  I  intended  a  reflection  upon  fome  late  difcoveries 
in  moral  philofophy  ;  for  though  an  axiom,  or  felf-evident  truth, 
cannot  be  proved  ;  yet  a  great  genius,  who  can  do  any  thing, 
may  take  a  view  of  tiiefe  fame  axioms,  dignify  and  adorn  them, 
by  writing  an  efiay  round  about  each  of  them,  and  prove  that 
they  ought  lobe  called  Feelings.  This  is  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  commonwealth  oflearnipgj  as  experience  bath  (hewn. 
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of  an  ancient  date,  cited  only  by  one   author,  and  that 
very  curtly,  I  humbly  conceive  thefe  initances  produced, 
make  directly  againft:  the  objection  ;   for  it  appears  to  me 
very  evident,  that  the  kingdom  was  taken  from  Saul,  and 
given   to  David,  for  this  very  reafon,  he  being  unfit  to 
govern,  by  thus   allowing   his  authority  to    be  trampled 
upon.     Nor  will  it  be  eafy  to  afilgn   any  different  reafon, 
why  none  of  the  pofterity  of  Gideon  were   ever  permit- 
ted to  rule  Ifrael.     There  are  fome  later  initances  of  that 
fort,  nearer  home,   thrown  up  by  mallow   politicians  ;   as 
that  of  the  hangman  at  Ayr,  who  refufed  to  execute  the 
Whigs  in  King  Charles  the  lid's  time  ;  and   that  which 
happened  a  few  years  ago  among  ourfelves,  when  the  ci- 
vil  government  overlooked  the  difobedience  of  a  fet  of 
refractory  clergymen  who  refufed  to  read  the   act  of  par- 
liament againft  the  murderers  of  Captain  Porteous.   In  the 
firft  of  thefe  cafes,  the  judges  acted  in  a  laudable  manner  ; 
for  they  deprived  the  man  of  his   benefice  :   and  for  the 
crime  of  his  difobedience,  I  am  perfuaded  he  died  childlefs, 
for  I  have  never  heard  of  any  of  his  pofterity  in  that  part 
of  the  country.     In  the  other  cafe,  I  confefs  the  govern- 
ment was  much  to  be  blamed  ;  and  have  long  been  of 
opinion,  that  their  deteftable  lenity,  at  that  time,  was  the 
caufe  of  the  late  rebellion,  which  followed  fo  foon    after 
it.     It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  take  warning  for  the  time 
to  come  ;  for  I  am  perfuaded,  one  other  inftance  of  the 
fame  kind  would  effectually  fet  the   Pretender  upon  the 
throne  of  Britain. 

The  laft  principle  which  I  fhall  mention,  and  which, 
with  the  reft,  I  am  lure  is  abundantly  fufficient  to  fup- 
port  the  maxim  laid  down  for  our  conduct,  is,  That  the 
belt  method  of  conviction,  and  of  all  others  the  moll 
proper  for  a  church-court,  is  that  of  authority,  fupported  in 
its  higheft  rigor  by  cenfures,  which  may  be  felt  by  men  of 
the  dulled  capacities,  as  depofition,  and  fufpenfion  from 
benefice  as  well  as  office.  If  the  goodnefs  of  an  argu- 
ment, or  the  excellency  of  a  method,  is  to  be  meafured 
by  the  frequency  of  recourie  that  is  had  to  it,  I  think 
none  can  djfpute  precedency  with  this.  It  mult  be  al- 
lowed to  be,  of  all  others,  the  mod  Chriftia.11  method ;  it 
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reigned  over  the  whole  church  without  a  rival,  for  many 
ages  ;  and  though'  protectants,  for  a  while  pretended  to 
find  fault  with  it  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies  ;  yet, 
which  of  them  all,  when  they  became  able  to  make  ufe 
of  it,  have  not  tried  it  in  their  turn  ?  And  whether  we 
conlider  the  majority,  by  whole  hands  this  weapon  is  to 
be  wielded,  or  the  minority  upon  whom  the  weight  of  it 
mii't  fall,  it  will  plainly  appear  to  be  admirably  fuited  to 
the  prefent  times.  As  to  the  beafts  of  burden,  who  fall 
to  be  driven  by  this  method,  they  are  known  to  be  fuch 
dull  and  lifelefs  animals  (as  they  are  moft  of  them  pad: 
the  vigor  of  youth)  that  no  other  argument  can  make  any 
impreffion  upon  them.  However  a  horfe  might  be  ma- 
naged, who  is  a  generous  creature,  no  body  could  think 
of  another  method  to  make  an  afs  move,  but  conftantly 
to  belabour  its  fides.  There  cannot  be  a  clearer  evidence 
of  the  dulnefs  and  ltupidity  of  thefe  obftinate  beings  we 
have  to  do  with,  than  the  expence  of  rhetoric  that  has 
taen  thrown  away  upon  them,  to  perfuade  them  of  a 
thing  as  clear  as  the  fun,  viz.  that  if  they  had  any  con- 
fcience  they  would  depofe  themfelves,  and  yield  their 
place  to  more  pliable  fucceffors.  They  even  pretend  con- 
fcience  here  again  ;  and  tell  us  they  are  placed  in  a  flati- 
on  which  they  dare  not  defert,  unlets  they  be  thruft  out  of 
it.  Now,  let  the  reader  judge  how  incapable  of  perfua- 
fion  one  mult  be,  to  find  difficulty  in  fo  plain  a  cafe  ;  and 
therefore  how  neceffary  it  is,  that  a  more  effectual  method 
fhould  be  tried. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  in  Affemblies  and 
Commiffions  feems,  at  prefent,  to  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  fuch  a  method  of  conviction  as  I  have  mentioned. 
One  part  of  our  ftrength  lies  in  the  laity  who  attend  our 
judicatures ;  thefe,  as  they  pofiefs  no  benefice  in  the 
church,  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  this  fort  of  cenfure, 
and  therefore  are  only  capable  of  inflicting,  but  not  of 
fuffering  it  ;  and  as  they  are  not  much  accultomed  to 
folving  cafes  of  conference,  what  other  method  can  occur 
to  them,  when  things  of  this  nature  are  thrown  in  their 
way,  than  the  more  gentleman-like  method,  for  which 
Alexander  the  Great  is  fo  juftly  celebrated,  viz.  cutting 

Vol.  III.  Ii 
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the  troublefome  knot,  which  they  would  find  tedious  and 
difficult  to  untie  ?  The  reft  of  our  fide  confifts  in  clergy  of 
the  you n peft  fort  ;  who,  as  they  are  imitators  of  the  man- 
ners  of  gentlemen,  may  be  funpofed  to  act  with  the  fame 
fpirit  in  public  judgment.  Though  they  can  give  flou- 
ri  flies  of  rhetoric  enough;  nay,  though  of  one  of  them  in 
particular,  I  may  literally  fay, 

■He  cannot  ope 


His  mouth,  but  out  there  flies  a  trope  ; 

yet  as  for  logic,  it  is  well  known  this  part  of  education  is 
fallen  into  great  contempt ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected, 
that  fuch  briik  and  lively  fpirits,  who  have  always  hated 
every  thing  that  looked  fcholaftic-like,  can  bear  to  be  tied 
down  to  the  ftrict  methods  of  argumentation.  But  though 
we  were  greater  mailers  in  this  method  of  conviction,  yet 
our  blood  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  too  warm  for  any  thing 
that  is  fo  flow,  and  at  belt  fo  uncertain  in  its  fuccefs.  No; 
we  are  now  the  majority,  and  our  power  as  a  late  acquiii- 
tion,  is  the  more  agreeable  for  being  new  ;  we  mull  tafle 
the  fweets  of  authority,  which  can  only  be  by  compelling 
our  inferiors  to  obey  us.  If  our  fentences  are  executed, 
it  is  the  fame  thing  to  the  new  incumbent,  the  fame  thing 
to  the  church  in  general,  and  the  fame  thing  to  us,  whe- 
ther the  executors  are  willing  or  unwilling  ;  for,  as  to 
that  whole  matter  of  confeience,  about  which  fo  much 
noife  is  made,  I  have  already  related  our  fentiments  ; 
from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  fuch  nonfenfe,  as  laying  a 
violent  temptation  in  men's  way  to  act  againft  the  light  of 
their  own  mind,  is  nothing  but  words  without  a  meaning. 
And  as  to  the  exprefiion  of  the  apollle  Paul,  about  church- 
power,  which  he  ufes  ever  and  over  again,  that  it  is  "  for 
u  edification,  and  not  for  deilruction  ;"  it  is  no  fecret,  that 
there  is  a  various  reading ;  and  if  once  we  had,  '*  for  de- 
"  ft.ru  ct  ion  and  not  for  edification,"  eftabliihedasthe  true 
reading,  which,  if  we  were  dealers  in  criticifm,  might  per- 
haps be  eafily  done,  we  mould  not  only  get  rid  of  this 
troublefome  text,  but  make  an  acquifition  of  it  on  our  fide 
ttf  the  quell  ion,  to  the  confufioii  of  our  greateft  enemies. 
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MAXIM    XI. 

The  character  which  moderate  men  give  their  adver- 
fiiries,  of  the  orthodox  party,  mufl  always  be  that  of 
"  knaves"  or  M  fools  ;"  and,  as  occafion  ferves,  the  fame 
perfon  (if  it  will  pafs)  may  be  reprefented  as  a  u  knave" 
at  one  time,  and  as  a  "  fool"  at  another. 

THE  juftnefs  of  this  proceeding  may  be  eafily  made  ap- 
pear. The  principles  of  moderation  being  fo  very  evident 
to  reafon,  it  is  a  demonstration,  that  none  but  unreafonable 
men  can  refill  their  influence  :  and  therefore  we  cannot 
fuppofe,  that  fuch  as  are  againft  us  can  be  fo  from  con- 
fcience.  Befides,  fetting  afide  the  fuperior  intrinfic  ex- 
cellence of  the  one  fet  of  principles  above  the  other,  there 
are  much  ftronger  carnal  motives,  to  fpeak  in  their  own 
flyle,  to  act  in  their  way,  than  in  ours  ;  and  therefore 
there  is  great  ground  to  conclude,  that  they  aft  from  hy- 
pocrify,  but  not  fo  of  us.  They  pleafe  the  people  ;  we 
pleafe,  at  lead  endeavor  to  pleafe,  thofe  of  high  rank. 
Now  there  are  many  remarkable  advantages  they  gain  by 
pleafing  the  people  ;  whereas  it  is  evident,  "  ex  pod  fac- 
"  to,"  that  we  gain  nothing  by  pleafing  the  gentry  ;  for 
they  never  trampled  upon  us  fo  much  as  of  late  ;  and 
have  entirely  defeated  our  application  to  parliament  for 
augmentation  of  flipend.  So  far  are  we  from  being  in 
any  refpett  the  better  of  the  gentry,  that  we  have  really 
great  reafon  to  complain  of  them  ;  for  when  we  have  en- 
deavored to  ingratiate  ourfelves  with  them,  by  foftnefs 
and  complaifance,  and  by  going  confiderable  lengths 
with  them  in  their  freedom,  they  oftentimes  mod  unge- 
neroufly  defpife  us  but  the  more  :  nay,  many  of  them 
have  firlt  taught  us  to  live  at  a  high  rate,  and  then  refufe 
to  give  us  any  thing  to  keep  it  up.  Now,  as  we  men  of 
reafon  could  not  but  forefee  this,  it  is  plain  nothing  but 
the  mod  difmterefted  virtue  could  lead  us  to  act  as  we 
have  done.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  orthodox 
have  gained,  and  do  poflefs  the  efleem  of  the  common 
people  ;  and  fo,  it  is  plain  they  could  have  no  other  view 
in  their  conduct  but  to  attain  it.    However,  to  ihew  our 
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charity,  we  allow  there  are  fome  on  their  fide  who  are 
indifferently  honeft ;  but  thefe  are  men  of  very  weak 
intellectuals,  as  is  evident  from  their  not  thinking  as  we 
do. 

The  other  part  of  the  maxim  is  abundantly  reafonable, 
but  not  fo  eafily  put  in  practice,  viz.  reprefenting  the 
fame  individual  perfon  fometimes  as  a  knave,  and  fome- 
times  as  a  fool.  This  affair  is  fometimes  unluckily  ma- 
naged, when  it  is  incautioufly  attempted.  In  order  to  its 
being  done  fuccefsfully,  therefore  let  the  following  rules 
be  obferved. 

ill.  Let  a  man  be  reprefented  as  a  knave  and  a  hypo- 
crite to  one  fort  of  people  in  the  world  ;  and  let  him  be 
reprefented  as  a  fool,  not  to  the  fame,  but  to  another  fort : 
let  the  firft  be  chiefly  your  better  fort  of  people,  particu- 
larly thofe  among  them  that  hate  much  profeffion  of  reli- 
gion, and  are  apt  to  call  all  ftriclnefs  hypocrify  :  the  other 
it  is  plain,  mult  bethefimple  and  credulous. 

The  fecond  rule  is,  that,  if  poflible,  there  fhould  be 
different  perfons  employed  in  fpreading  thefe  different 
calumnies  of  the  fame  man.  By  this  apparent  confift- 
ency  in  every  one's  opinion  with  itfelf,  they  will  be  the 
more  eafily  maintained,  and  be  the  lei's  liable  to  difcove- 
ry  :  and  thus,  as  the  feveral  wheels  of  a  watch,  by  oppo- 
fite  motions,  promote  the  fame  end  ;  fo  the  feveral  mem- 
bers of  the  moderate  body,  by  feemingly  different  and  op- 
pofite  means,  confpire  in  promoting  the  good  of  the  whole. 
The  principle  upon  which  thefe  two  rules  are  founded, 
is,  That  probability  ought  to  be  ftudied  in  every  falfhood 
we  would  have  believed  ;  which  principle  is  laid  down, 
and  finely  illuitrated,  in  the  Art  of  Political  Lying,  faidto 
be  wrote  by  one  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  reckoned  wandering  from  my 
fubjecl:,  when  I  obferve,  that  the  very  fame  principle  of 
fludying  probability  is  to  be  applied  to  the  celebration  of 
the  characters  of  our  friends,  as  well  as  the  defamation  of 
our  enemies.  Thefe  two  defigns  indeed  have  a  very 
ilrong  connexion,  and  do  mutually  fupport  and  promote 
one  another.  Praifing  one  character  is,  by  neceffary  and 
manifeft  confequence,  a  defamation  of  its  op'nofite  ;  ar>#, 
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in  fome  cafes,  which  may  eafily  be  conceived,  it  is  the 
moll  eligible,  and  the  molt  effectual  way  of  doing  it.  I 
have  been  prefent  at  a  conversation,  where  the  chief  in- 
tention of  one  of  the  fpeakers,  and  what  he  had  moil:  at 
heart,  was  to  ruin  the  character  and  reputation  of  a  cer- 
tain peribn  who  happened  to  be  mentioned,  with  his 
hearers ;  but  he  could  not  well  know,  whether  they  were 
able  to  bear  a  large  quantity  of  unmixed  reproach,  he 
chofe  the  wrier  and  fafer  method,  of  celebrating  another 
character,  and  drawing  it  with  all  his  art,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  the  ftrongeft  oppofition  poffible  might  appear,  in 
fome  of  its  circumftances,  to  that  of  the  perfon  intended 
to  be  wounded  by  reflection. 

But  in  this,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  great  judgment  and 
prudence  mud  be  u fed  ;  nothing  mult  be  faid,  the  con- 
trary of  which  is,  or   may  be  eafily  known   to  be  true  ; 
and  particularly  all  the   antiquated  orthodox   phrafes,  in 
giving  a  miniiter's  character,   are  to  be  religioufly  avoid- 
ed.    The  neceflity  of  this  direction  will  belt  appear  from 
an  example:  Suppofe  I  mould  fay  of  Momus,  he  was  a 
youth  of  early,  and   continues  to  be  a  man  of  eminent 
piety,   walking   with    God,    and   fpending  many  hours 
every  day  in  fecret  devotion  ;    has  a  deep  and  flrong 
fenfe  upon  his  mind,  of  the  worth  and  value  of  time,  and 
lays  it  out  wholly  in  fitting  others  and  himfelf  for  eter- 
nity ;  has  lb  facred  a  regard  for  truth,  that  he  never  tells 
a  lie,  «even  in  jelt ;  has  a  moft  humble  deportment,  and 
is  perfectly  free  from  that  prevailing  fault  of  triumphing 
over  the  weak  or  fhame-faced  by  raillery  or  impudence  ; 
has  been  frequently  heard   to  exprefs  his   difpleafure  at 
all  lenity  of  carriage,  and   frothy  unprofitable  difcourfe, 
in  perfons  of  the  facred  charaSters  ;  and  as  he  was  always 
himfelf  remarkable  for  a  purity  of  converfation,  fo  he  can- 
not allow  the    moft  dittant  allufion  to  obfeenity  to  pafs 
without  a  reproof;  in  (hort,  his  whole  behavior  commands 
both  the  reverence  and  love  of  all  who  have  the  happi- 
nefs  of  his  acquaintance.     I   fay,   if  I  fhould  draw  the 
character  of  Momus  in  this  manner,  as  fome  authors  do 
thofe  of  the  Puritan  clergy  about  a  hundred   years  ago, 
it  is  probable  he  would  give  me  no  thanks :  and  indeed, 
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he  would  owe  me  none  ;  for  it  would  have  much  more 
the  air  of  a  fatire  than  of  a  panegyric. 

It  is,  however,  poilible  to  draw  a  character  of  the  fame 
perfon,  which  mall  have  fome  truth,  and  much  probabili- 
ty in  it ;  and  which,  as  being  the  character  of  a  modern, 
fhall  be  much  more  in  the  modern  commendatory  ftyle. 
He  is  a  man  of  a  molt  fprightly  and  lively  fancy,  of  an  in- 
exhauftible  fund  of  wit  and  humour,  where  he  plcafes  to 
difplay  it,  though  the  iniquity  of  the  times  has,  in  fome 
meaiure,  checked  its  indulgence.  He  is,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  grimnefs  of  his  countenance,  entirely  free  from 
any  fournefs  or  morofenefs  of  temper,  {o  that  in  his  con- 
vention a  man  may  enjoy  all  manner  of  eafe  and  free- 
dom. He  is  a  mofl  genteel  and  elegant  preacher  and  poet  ; 
and,  to  my  knowledge,  a  man  of  a  warm  and  good  heart,* 

M  A  X  I  M     XII. 

.As  to  the  world  in  general,  a  moderate  man  is  to  have 
great  charity  for  Atheifis  and  Deifts  in  principle,  and 
for  perfons  that  are  loofe  and  vicious  in  their  practice  ; 
but  none  at  all  for  thofe  that  have  a  high  profeflion  of 
religion,  and  a  great  pretence  to  ftriclnefs  in  their  walk 
and  converfation. 

THIS  maxim  feems  to  be  pretty  ftrongly  laid  ;  and  yet, 
upon  a  Uriel  inquiry,  it  will  be  found  that  we  follow  it 
very  exactly.  That  we  have  charity  for  the  firft-men- 
tioned  fort  of  perfons,  is  evident ;  for  we  endeavor  to  ac- 
commodate ourfelves  to  them,  and  draw  as  near  them  as 
poffibly  we  can,  infilling  upon  nothing  in  our  fermons 
but  what  maybe  faid  to  be  a  part,  or  an  improvement,  of 
the  law  of  nature.  And  as  to  our  having  no  charity  for 
the  other  fort,  it  is  as  evident ;  witnefs  the  odious  idea 
we  have  affixed  to  the  name  of  a  profeilbr  (unlefs  when  it 

*  This  expreliion,  "  a  man  of  a  good  heart,"  is  much  in  fafii- 
ion  among  the  moderate,  and  of  great  fignificancy  and  beaut}-  ; 
but  it  is  only  to  be  ufed  in  fpeaking  to  perfons  of  fome  degree 
bftatle  ;  for  I  knew  a  particular  inftajace  in  which  it  djfobliged 

the  perfon  it  was  intended  to  gain, 
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is  meant  of  a  profefTor  in  a  college  ;)  andwitnefs  our  iron- 
ical way  of  {peaking,  when  we- fay  of  a  man,  he  has  a 
"  grave  fanctified  air."  Nay,  even  holinefs  and  godli- 
nefs  are  feldom  taken  by  us  in  a  very  goodfenfe  :  when 
we  fay,  "  One  of  the  holy  brethren,"  or,  •*  A  good  godly 
•♦  lady,"  they  would  mittake  us  very  much  that  would 
think  we  had  a  high  opinion  of  any  of  thefe  perfons. 

This  our  conducl  a  certain  young  man  of  the  orthodox- 
fide,  reflected  very  feverely  upon,  as  he  thought,  in  a 
fermon,  which  he  afterwards  printed,  in  words  to  this 
purpofe  :  "  They  can  indeed  talk  very  fluently  of  uni- 
"  verfal  benevolence,  and  a  charitable  candid  difpofition — 
"  but  their  charity  is  confined  to  thofe  who  favor  their 
"  opinions,  or  perhaps  are  indifferent  about  religion  alto- 
"  gether  ;  while  the  leaft  appearance  of  ferious  devotion, 
"  or  fervent  zeal  for  God,  is  enough  to  forfeit  it.  Indeed 
*'  this  charity  is  as  myflerious  as  the  faith  of  the  moll  bt- 
"  gotted  Catholic  ;  it  is  equally  full  of  contradictions  ; 
*'  and  feems  relblved  to  found  itfelf,  not  upon  evidence, 
"  but  upon  the  want  of  it.  Where  every  thing  lias  the 
"  worll  appearance,  there  they  will  believe  well  ;  but 
"  where  the  outward  conduct  is  biamelefs,  they  candidly 
"  fufpect  that  nothing  but  hypocriiy  lies  at  the  bottom." 
But,  with  the  leave  of  this  frnart  youth,  what  h°  fays  of 
us  is  very  true,  and  we  maintain  it  to  be  right :  for  the 
very  meaning  of  charity  is  to  believe  without  evidence ; 
it  is  no  charity  at  all  to  believe  good  of  a  man  when  we 
fee  it,  but  when  we  do  not  fee  it.  It  is  with  charity  in 
fentiment,  as  with  charity  in  fupplying  the  wants  of  the 
neceffitous;  we  do  not  give  alms  to  the  rich  but.to  the 
poor.  In  like  manner,  when  there  are  all  outward  ap- 
pearances of  goodnefs,  it  requires  no  charity  to  believe 
well  of  the  perfons  :  but  when  there  are  none  at  all,  or  per- 
haps very  many  to  the  contrary,  then  I  will  maintain  it 
is  charily,  and  charity  in  its  perfection,  to  believe  well 
of  them.  Some  object  to  this,  Well,  fince  it  is  your  will, 
have  charity  for  them  ;  but  have  charity  alfo  for  fueh  as 
are  apparently  good.  Oh  !  the  itupid  world  !  and  flow 
of  heart  to  conceive  !  is  it  not  evident  to  a  demonilration, 
that  if  the  appearance  of  wickednefs  be  the  foundation  of 
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charity,  the  appearance  of  goodnefs,  which  is  its  oppofite, 
muft  Be  the  foundation  of  a  quite  contrary  judgment,  vijft 
fufpec'ting,  6r  rather  believing  ill  of  them  ?  If  any  ftill  in. 
fift,  That  if  not  charity,  yet  juftice  mould  incline  us  to 
believe  well  of  them  ?  as  I  have  feemingly  confeiTed  ;  I 
anfwer,  That  we  have  no  occafion  for  juftice,  if  we  have 
charity  ;  for  charity  is  more  than  jultice,  even  as  the 
whole  is  more  than  a  part :  but  though  I  have  fuppofed, 
"  argumentandi  gratia,"  that  juftice  requires  this,  yet  it  is 
not  my  fentiment ;  for  the  perlbn  meant  being  ufually 
great  enemies  to  us,  are  thereby  cut  off  from  any  claim 
in  juftice  to  our  good  opinion  ;  and  being  alfo,  as  has  been 
proved,  improper  objects  of  charity,  it  remains  that  we 
fliould  hate  them  with  perfect  hatred,  as  in  fa£t  we  do. 

MAXIM     XIII. 

ALL  moderate  men  are  joined  together  in  the  flricleft 
bond  of  union,  and  do  never  fail  to  fupport  and  defend 
one  another  to  the  utmolt,  be  thecaufe  they  are  enga- 
ged in  what  it  will. 

THIS  maxim  I  do  not  in  fen  fo  much  for  the  inftru&ion 
of  the  ignorant,  as  for  the  perfection  of  my  own  plan, 
and  the  honor  of  the  whole  body  ;  for  I  have  hardly  ever 
known  it  fail  in  any  inftance  whatever.  And  as  this  cha- 
racter belongs,  without  controverfy,  to  all  the  moderate, 
fo  it  belongs  to  them  by  an  exclufive  privilege  ;  for  they 
do  moft  loudly  complain  of,  and  load  with  moft  opprobri- 
ous epithets,  any  of  the  or  thodox,  who  attempt  to  imitate 
them  in  it,  as  has  been  fometimes  known.  Nothing  in- 
deed can  be  more  juft  and  reafonable  than  thele  com- 
plaints ;  for  luch  condL- ct  in  the  orthodox  is  a  plain  de- 
lation of  their  own  principles,  a  robbery  and  invafion  of 
the  property  of  others.  Confcience,  upon  which  they 
pretend  to  act,  is,  of  all  things,  the  molt  ftiff  and  inflexi- 
ble ;  and  cannot  by  any  art,  be  moulded  into  another 
fhape,  than  that  which  it  naturally  bears  :  whereas  the 
whole  principles  of  moderation  are  moft  gentle  and  duc- 
tile, and  may  be  applied  to  almolt  all  purpofes  imaginable. 
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If  any,  through  an  envious  infidelity,  entertain  a  doubt 
of  the  truth  aflerted  in  the  maxim,  they  are  referred,  for 
fatisfaclion,  to  the  hiflory  of  the  proceedings  of  this  church 
for  thefe  twenty  years  paft,  which  1  take  to  have  been  the 
true  reforming  period  ;  and  are  hereby  defied  to.produ.ee 
an  inflance  in  which  any  moderate  man,  wife  or  unwife, 
old  or  young,  grave  or  fprightly,  failed  to  concur  in  fup- 
porting  one  of  his  own  fide,  whatever  was  his  caufe,  ac- 
tive or  pafiive,  a  project  for  advancement,  or  the  danger 
of  a  proiecution.  Let  but  one  of  us  ftart  a  fcheme,  in 
which  he  may  find  his  account,  or  become  candidate  for 
an  office,  the  whole,  upon  the  firit  impulfe,  as  the  concor- 
dant firings  of  a  mufical  inflrument  anfwer  to  the  touch, 
return  and  reverberate  the  found.  If  Momus  unwarily 
makes  a  fally  into  the  territories  of  "  good-humoured 
"  vice,"  and  is  unhappily  betrayed  by  thofe  who  ought 
not  to  have  been  trufled ;  how  powerfully  is  he  upheld 
by  the  graved  of  the  party,  and  the  uncharitable  malevo- 
lent enemy  (lung  and  deflroyed,  like  the  bear  in  the  fa- 
ble, for  diflurbing  the  hive  of  induflrious  bees  ?  Nay,  as  a 
yet  flronger  inflance,  (being  more  againfl  nature)  I  could 
fliew,  in  the  records  of  a  certain  prefbytery,  declarations 
figned  by  the  moft  moderate  hands,  and  yet  containing  as 
high  and  ranting  expreffions  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the 
Chriflian  people,  as  ever  were  ufed  by  the  moft  orthodox 
writer  ;  becaufe,  by  a  wonderful  concurrence  of  circum- 
flances,  they  fervid,  at  that  time,  to  promote  the  fetttle- 
ment  of  a  moderate  man. 

Every  eye  mud  immediately  perceive  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  this  part  of  our  character.  What  more 
amiable  than  union  ?  or  what  more  necefTary  to  the  fup- 
port  of  any  fociety  ?  and  what  more  hateful  and  horrid 
than  difcord  and  divifion  ?  Is  it  not  alfo,  by  this  very 
means,  that  we  have  obtained  the  victory,  and  do  flill  pre- 
ierve  our  fuperiority  over  the  orthodox  party?  They  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  fociety,  as  they  have  been 
lately  well  explained  by  fome  of  our  brethren  in  print  ; 
and  know  not  that  all  who  enter  into  it,  give  up  their 
rights  as  individuals,  and  are  bound  "  to  follow  what  they 
*  difapprove  ;"  to  fee  with  the  eyes,  and  aft  for  the  in* 
tereft  of  the  whole  body. 
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It  muft  be  no  fmall  commendation  of  fuch  conduct, 
that  in  fo  doing  we  either  follow,  or  are  followed,  by  the 
mod  eminent  and  illuftrious  characters  in  this  nation. 
It  is  probable  there  may  be  feveral  controverted  elections 
tried  before  the  parliament  in  a  fhort  time  ;  and  I  dare 
fay,  any  wife  man  will  foretel  their  iffue  in  each  cafe, 
much  more  certainly  from  the  character  of  the  perfon« 
than  from  the  merits  of  the  caufe.  And  it  is  with  fome 
pleafure  I  obferve,  that  whoever  began  this  practice  firft, 
we  have  carried  it  to  the  greater!  perfection  :  for  amongft 
us,  the  characters  of  men  have  been  openly  pleaded  in 
defence  of  their  caufe,  which,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  hath 
hardly  ever  been  done  in  any  civil  court. 

How  admirably  does  this  principle  fall  irr  with  the 
fcheme  of  philofophy  upon  which  the  prefent  generation 
is  formed  !  It  illultrates  the  truth  of  Mr.  H n's  doc- 
trine, That  virtue  is  founded  upon  inltinctand  affection, 
and  not  upon  reafon  :  that  benevolence  is  its  fource,  fup- 
port,  and  perfection  ;  and  that  all  the  particular  rules  of 
conduct  are  to  be  fufpended,  when  they  feem  to  interfere 
with  the  general  good.  In  fhort,  it  fhews  that  the  mode- 
rate are  a  tranfeript  in  miniature,  and  do  mod  diftinctly 
exhibit  the  order,  proportion,  and  unity  of  defign  in  the 
univerfal  fyftem. 

Time  would  fail  me,  if  I  mould  go  through  all  the  ex- 
cellencies of  this  crowning  maxim  ;  and  therefore  I  ffiall 
only  further  obferve,  that  it  excels  all  the  known  princi- 
ples of  action  for  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity.  In  order  to 
determine  which  fide  to  chufe  in  a  difputed  queflion,  it 
requires  no  long  difcuffions  of  reafon,  no  critical  inquiry 
into  the  truth  of  controverted  facts,  but  only  fome  know- 
ledge of  the  characters  of  men  ;  a  ftudy  much  more  agree- 
able, as  well  as  more  common,  than  that  of  books.  To 
fpeak  more  properly,  it  requires  no  ftudy  at  all  of  any 
kind  ;  lor,  as  to  the  grofs,  or  general  tendency  of  a  cha- 
ra£ter,  common  fame  communicates  the  impreffion,  and 
feldom  or  never  deceives  us.  This  is  probably  the  rea- 
fon that  the  maxim,  as  has  been  obferved  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ilium  ation,  is "conflantly  and  unerringly  followed 
by  the  moderate  of  every  age   and  condition  :  on  which 
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account  I  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  it  be  added  to  the 
number  of  the  feelings,  which  are  at  prefent  fo  much  up- 
on the  growing  hand. 

Thus  I  have  laid  down  and  ill  unrated  thefe  excellent 
maxims,  .not  without  labour  and  expence  of  thought ; 
and  I  think,  carried  them  fo  far  as  to  make  a  complete 
fyllem  for  the  education  and  accomplifhment  of  a  mode- 
rate clergyman,  for  his  guidance  in  public  judgment,  and 
his  direction  as  to  private  practice.  And  now,  courteous 
reader,  as  a  traveller,  after  having  gone  through  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  country,  afcends  fome  eminence  to  re- 
view the  whole,  let  us  (land  (till  and  rejoice  over  the 
happy  ftate  of  our  mother-church  of  Scotland,  in  which 
moderation  fo  greatly  prevails  ;  and  let  us  rejoice  in  hope 
of  what  improvements  fhe  may  yet  arrive  at,  by  adher- 
ing to  thefe  maxims,  now  digefted  into  fuch  admirable 
form  and  order.  O  what  noble,  fublime,  and  impene- 
trable fermons  fhall  now  be  preached !  What  victories 
and  triumphs  fhall  be  obtained  over  the  ftupid  populace, 
by  forced  fettlements,  which  never  have  fuch  a  beautiful 
and  orderly  form,  as  when  finifhed  by  foldiers,  marching 
in  comely  array,  witli  mining  arms  :  a  perfect  image  of 
the  church-militant !  And  what  perfectly  virtuous  and 
finlefs  lives  fhall  be  led  by  thefe  clergy,  who  with  fteady 
eye,  regard  the  good  of  this  vaft  whole,  which  never  yet 
went  wrong  !  There  is  nothing  indeed  that  any  way  tar- 
niflies  the  beauty  of  this  profpect,  but  the  mifcarriage  of 
the  augmentation-fcheme ;  over  which  I  could  now  la- 
ment in  elegiac  (trains,  but  that  my  hope  is  not  yet  quite 
extinct  ;  for  who  can  tell  whether,  when  we  (hall  have 
brought  moderation  to  perfection,  when  we  mall  have 
driven  away  the  whole  common  people  to  the  Seceders, 
who  alone  are  fit  for  them,  and  captivated  the  hearts  of 
the,  gentry  to  a  love  of  our  folitary  temples,  they  may  not 
be  pleafed  to  allow  us  more  (lipens,  becaufe  we  fhall  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  fpend  them  ? 

I  would  now  propole,  that  the  next  enfuing  General 
Aflembly  would  appoint  (what  indeed  I  might  not  with- 
out fome  reafon  expect,  whether  they  appoint  it  or  not) 
that  all  the  profeffors  of  divinity   in  the  nation  mail  lee- 
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ture  one  clay  every  week  upon  this  fyftem  of  moderation, 
that  our  youth  may  be  trained  up  from  their  infancy  in  a 
tafie  for  it.  This,  I  am  fure,  will  be  much  more  pro- 
fitable than  any  of  the  antiquated  fyftems  of  divinity,  as 
Pictet  or  Turretine  ;  nay,  I  am  perfuaded,  it  is  more  ex- 
actly calculated  for  the  prefent  times,  than  even  the  more 
modern  authors,  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  which 
laft,  in  Mr.  Foulis's  tranflation  hath,  by  many  young  di- 
vines, in  their  firfl:  year,  been  mifb.ken  for  Markii  Me- 
dulla Theologiae. 

If  this  my  treatife  fhaU  meet  with  the  fuccefs  and  ac- 
ceptance that  it  juftly  deferves,  it  is  my  intention  to  offer 
to  the  public  a  ilill  more  minute  and  particular  deline- 
ation of  the  model  ate  character,  either  in  another  book 
of  a  different  form  from  this,  or  perhaps  in  a  lecond 
edition  of  the  fame  ;  which  ihall  in  that  cafe,  be  the  text, 
and  to  which  I  will  add  large  explanatory  notes,  contain- 
ing much  private  hiflory,  and  referring  to  many  particu- 
lar facts,  in  order  to  render  it  the  more  grateful,  as  well 
as  the  more  inilructing  to  the  reader.  I  have  alfo  by  me 
the  "  (lamina  vitse"  of  many  ufeful  and  edifying  treatifes, 
which  fhaU  be  produced  in  due  time,  as  the  mules  lhall 
give  affiftance  ;  Rich  as,  The  art  of  making  a  flourifued 
fermon  with  very  little  matter,  by  a  proper  mixture  of 
fimilies,  and  by  repeating  every  paragraph  over  again  in 
the  form  of  a  foliloquy  :  One  reibiution  of  all  cafes  of 
confcience,  from  the  good  of  the  whole  fcheme  :  A  di- 
rectory for  prayer,  upon  the  fame  fcheme  :  The  horrid  fin 
and  danger  of  minitlers  fpending  too  much  time  in  ca- 
techifing  and  vifiting  in  country-  pari  flies  ;  I  do  net  make 
any  mention  of  towns,  to  avoid  giving  offence  ;  as  alfo, 
left  it  fhould  prove  true  what  I  have  heard,  that  the  prac- 
tice is  fcarcely  known  in  any  of  our  great  towns,  in 
which  cafe,  my  reafonings  would  look  like  beatingthe 
air.  Thefe,  with  many  others,  I  am  with  afliduous  care 
purchafing  materials  for  completing,  by  obfervaticn  and 
converfation,  that  our  church  may  go"  on  in  a  piogreffive 
motion  toward  the  zenith  of  perfection  and  meridian  of 
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I  mall  now  fhut  up  this  work,  by  acquainting  the 
reader  with  a  fecret,  which  perhaps  he  would  not  other- 
wife  advert  to,  viz.  that  I  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  having 
done  a  thing  feemingly  quite  impracti cable.  I  have  giv- 
en the  moderate,  and  thofe  who  defire  to  be  inftructed  in 
that  fcience,  a  complete  view  of  the  maxims  and  princi- 
ples of  moderation,  without,  at  the  fame  time,  profiitu- 
ting  or  giving  them  up  to  the  pofleffion  of  every  common 
reader.  Perhaps  fome  will  afk,  how  I  imagine  I  have 
effected  this  ?  I  anfwer,  that  I  have  fo  framed  the  whole 
of  my  book,  that  it  is  really  intelligible  only  to  perfons 
duly  qualified  ;  and  to  every  fuch  perfon  it  is  tranfparent 
as  the  fpring-water.  I  have  given  only  moderate  reafons 
for  moderate  principles,  fo  that  however  flrongly  they 
may  convince  fome,  viz.  thofe  of  our  kidney,  others 
they  will  be  fo  far  from  convincing,  that  they  will  be 
thought  to  operate  a  quite  contrary  way.  I  have  managed 
this  fo  carefully,  that  I  could  venture  to  lay  a  wager  of 
all  that  I  am  worth,-  that  this  treatife  lhall  be  taken,  by 
very  many,  to  be  the  work  of  an  orthodox  pen,  and  to 
be  intended  as  a  banter  upon  moderate  men  and  their 
way.  They  will  be  tempted  to  laugh  at  us,  whom  they 
will  imagine  to  be  expofed  by  this  revelation  of  our  myf- 
teries  :  but  how  ingenioufly  are  they  deceived  ?  For,  by 
that  very  means,  every  properly  prejudiced  mind  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  complete  fyftem,  upon  which  to  form  his 
fentiments,  and  regulate  his  conduct. 
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TO   TH£ 

NOBILITY    and     GENTRY 

OF 

SCOTLAND, 

PARTICULARLY 

Such  of  them  as  are  Elders  of  the  Church,  and  fre- 
quently Members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Right  Honorable,  and  Right  Worfhipful, 

THERE  was  prefixed  to  the  Ecclefiafucal  Character- 
iflics  a  ludicrous  dedication  ;  there  feems  therefore 
fome  propriety  in  prefixing  a  ferious  dedication  to  this 
Apology.  To  whom  it  ought  to  be  addreffed,  could  fcarce 
admit  of  a  moment's  hefitation.  It  profeffes  to  aim  at 
promoting  the  intereft  of  religion  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  certainly  none  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power 
to  preferve  or  improve  the  confutation,  both  in  church 
and  Mate,  as  your  Lord  mips  and  Worlhips. 

I  am  not  to  flatter  you  with  an  entire  approbation  of 
your  pad  conduct  as  church-members.  The  defign  of 
this  addrefs  is  rather  to  befeech  you,  in  the  mod  refpect- 
ful  manner,"  ferioufly  toconfider,  whether  you  ought  any 
longer  to  give  countenance  to  the  meafures  which  have  for 
fome  time  generally  prevailed.  I  am  encouraged  to  this, 
by  reflecting,  that  it  is  to  you,  indeed,  we  are  obliged  for 
letting  fome  bounds  to  the  attempts  of  the  high-flying  cler- 
gy. I  could  give  feveral  inftances  of  this  ;  but  fhall  only 
mention  one,  becaufe  it  is  very  recent.  In  the  Afiembly 
1762,  it  was  evidently  owing  to  the  honorable  members, 
that  a  fandYion  was  not  given  to  a  refolution,  of  inflifting 
cenfures  upon  minifters,  merely  for  preaching  to  their 
own  people  at  their  defire  :  a  thing  fo  odious  in  its  ap- 
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pearance,  and  fo  dangerous  as  an  example,  that  no  cir- 
cumflances  or  ends  to  be  ferved  by  it,  could  poffibly  jufti- 
fy  it. 

I  have  already  hinted,  that  you  are  molt  "  able''  to 
promote  falutary  meafures  in  the  church-courts  ;  give  me 
leave  to  add,  that  I  firmly  believe  you  will  be  firft  "will- 
"  ing"  to  make  any  change  for  the  better.  Individuals 
may,  but,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  human  nature,  it  ought 
not  to  be  expected,  that  the  majority  of  any  body  of  men 
will  give  up  private  benefit  in  wealth,  power,  or  eafe,  for 
public  good.  Therefore,  when  once  the  clergy  are  cor- 
rupted, their  reformation  can  be  looked  for  from  the  laity 
only,  and  not  from  themfelves.  There  is  an  obfervation 
to  this  purpofe  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robertfon's  hiftory,*  which 
deferves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  :  "  They"  (i.  e. 
the  Protellants)  a  applied  to  another  affembly,  to  a  con- 
"  vocation  of  the  Popifh  clergy ;  but  with  the  fame  ill 
ct  fuccefs  which  hath  always  attended  every  propofal  for 
*{  reformation  addreffed  to  that  order  of  men.  To  aban- 
**  don  ufurped  power,  to  renounce  lucrative  error,  is  a 
"  facrifice,  which  the  virtue  ol  individuals  has,  on  fome 
"  occafions,  offered  to  truth  ;  but  from  any  fociety  of  men, 
"  no  fuch  effort  can  be  expected.  The  corruptions  of  a 
"  fociety,  recommended  by  common  utility,  and  juftified 
*'  by  univerfal  practice,  are  viewed  by  its  members  with- 
"  out  fhame  or  horror  ;  and  reformation  never  proceeds 
"  from  themfelves,  but  is  always  forced  upon  them  by 
"  fome  foreign  hand."  I  am  fo  much  of  that  eminent 
writer's  opinion,  that  I  look  upon  every  attempt  lor  re- 
viving the  intereft  of  religion  as  quite  hopelefs,  unlefs  you 
be  pleafed  to  fupport  it ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  am  not 
without  the  ffrongeft  expectation,  that  the  period  is  fall 
approaching,  when  you  will  fee  it  neceflary  to  inter pofe. 

Will  you  indulge  me  in  adding  a  fanciful  reafon  for  my 
hope.  Many  of  you  have  been  bred  to  the  ftudy  of  the- 
law.  Now,  I  have  obierved  in  reading  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  that  it  was  a  lawyer  who  took  care  of  the  body  of 
our  Saviour,  after  it  had  been  crucified  at  the  inft;gaticn 
of  the  priefts.  His  name  was  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  u  an 
"honorable  man,  and  a  couniellor,"  and  the  fact  is  re7 
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corded  bv  all  the  four  evangelifts.  Who  knows  therefore 
but  the  gentlemen  of  the  fame  profeflion  among  us  may  be 
the  inftruments  of  delivering  the  church,  which  is  Chrilt's 
myfttcal  body,  from  the  tyrannical  impofitions  of  church- 
men in  power  ? 

Look  into  the  hiftory  of  this  and  every  other  church,  and 
you  will  fee,  that  the  laity  never  lent  their  influence  to 
promote  the  ambition  and  fecular  greatnefs  of  ecclefiaflics, 
but  they  received  their  reward  in  ingratitude  and  con- 
tempt. I  have  heard  many  of  you  praifcd  as  great  friends 
to  the  church.  By  this  is  meant,  that  you  have  a  friend- 
fhip  for,  and  are  ready  to  increafe  the  revenues  and  world- 
ly convenience  of  thofe  who  bear  the  facred  office,  who 
are  alio  called  Clergy.  I  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  the 
wifefl  of  mankind  are  fometimes  deceived  by  words,  and 
patiently  fubmit  to  gradual  and  infenfible  ufurpations. 
Both  the  words  Clergy  and  Church  are  an  incroachment 
of  the  teachers  upon  you,  and  all  the  other  hearers  of  the 
gofpel.  The  firfl;  of  them  comes  from  kleios,  which  fig- 
nifies  inheritance,  and  when  appropriated  to  minifters, 
ieems  to  intimate  that  they  alone  are  God's  inheritance, 
while  furely  forne  of  the  people  are  as  much  his  inheri- 
tance as  they.  The  word  Church  is  a  Scripture  phrafe, 
and  is  ufed  about  one  hundred  times  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment.  But  of  all  thefe,  in  not  above  one  or  two  at  moll 
can  it  be  pretended  to  fignify  the  minilters,  exclufive  of 
the  people.  Therefore  if  you  be  friends  to  the  church, 
take  the  word  in  its  proper  and  genuine  fenfe,  and  admit 
the  people  to  a  due  proportion  of  your  favor. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  blame  thofe  who  fliew  a  friendfiiip 
and  attachment  to  minifters,  and  wifh  to  fee  them  com- 
fortably and  decently  provided  for.  This  is  highly  ne- 
ceffary  to  free  them  from  that  anxiety  and  folicitude  which 
is  infeparable  from  a  poor  and  dependant  flate.  But  why 
are  they  to  be  provided  for  at  all  ?  or  why  is  it  an  amia- 
ble character  to  be  a  friend  to  the  church  ?  Surely  that 
the  great  ends  of  their  facred  function  may  be  promoted  ; 
that,  freed  from  the  neceffity  of  attending  to  fecular  pur- 
iuits,  they  may  have  liberty  to  beftow  their  time  and  pains 
for  the  fpiritual  benefit  of  thofe  committed  to  their  care. 
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For  this  reafon,  I  humbly  intreat  you,  who,  by  your 
exalted  ftations,  only  can  do  it  with  fuccefs,  to  frown  up- 
on the  luxurious  and  afpiring,  to  encourage  the  humble 
and  diligent  clergyman.  The  intereft  of  religion  in  this 
nation,  is  an  object  of  the  higheft  value  in  itfelf,  and  in- 
separable from  our  temporal  profperity.  On  botli  ac- 
counts I  hope  it  will  be  the  object  of  your  molt  tender 
care  ;  and,  in  return,  may  it  pleafe  God  to  make  you 
know  to  your  happy  experience  the  truth  of  his  own  word, 
"  Them  that  honor  me,  I  will  honor  ;  but  they  that  de- 
il  fpife  me,  mall  be  lightly  eileemed." 

I  am,  &c. 


[    »69    ] 
A    SERIOUS 

A     P      O     L      O      G      Y 

r  0  II     THE 

ECCLESIASTICAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 


TKE  Ecclefiaftical  Characleriftics  is  evidently  a  fa- 
tire  upon  clergymen  of  a  certain  character.  It  is 
ai'atire  too,  which  everybody  mud  fee  was  intended  to 
carry  in  it  no  finall  meafure  of  keennefs  and  feverity. 
This  was  to  be  ex  peeled  from  the  nature  and  defign  of 
the  performance.  A  fatire  that  does  not  bite  is  good  for 
nothing.  Hence  it  neceflarily  follows,  that  it  is  elTential 
to  this  manner  of  writing,  to  provoke  and  give  offence. 
The  greateft  fatirifls,  in  all  ages,  have  made  juft  as  many 
enemies  to  themfelves,  as  they  expofed  objects  of  fcorn 
and  derifion  to  the  public*  It  was  certainly,  on  this  ac- 
count, eafy  to  forefee  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  pub- 
lication offuch  a  piece,  if  it  was  executed  in  a  tolerable 
manner  ;  and  therefore  I  hope  every  impartial  perfon  will 
not  only  acquit  me  of  blame,  but  confefs  I  acted  very  pru- 
dently in  not  fetting  my  name  to  the  work. 

The  event  juftified  this  precaution.  The  rage  and 
fury  of  many  minillers  in  Scotland  when  this  pamphlet 
was  firft  publifhed,   is  known  alinoft  to  all  its  readers. 

*  Hiftory  informs  us,  that  Horace,  for  his  admired  fatires, 
had  many  private  enemies  in  Rome  ;  and  it  has  been  faid, 
that  our  countryman  Mr.  Pope,  durft  hardly  walk  the  ftreets 
of  London,  lbme  years  before  bis  death,  through  fear  of  being 
attacked  or  piitoled,  even  when  he  met  with  the  higheft  en- 
couragement from  the  public. 
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The  moft  opprobrious  names  were  bellowed  upon  the  con- 
cealed author,  and  the  mod  dreadful  threatenings  ut- 
tered, in  cafe  they  mould  be  fb  fortunate  as  todifcover  and 
convicl  him.  One  gentleman  in  particular,  who  fell  un- 
der the  imputation  of  being  concerned  in  it,  has  ever  fince 
been  the  object  of  their  detettation  and  refentment  ;  al- 
though I  think  it  remains  yet  very  uncertain,  what  hand 
lie  had,  or  whether  he  had  any  hand  at  all,  in  its  compo- 
fition  ;  a  queftion  which  I  hope  the  prefent  production, 
by  a  companion  with  his  other  works,  will  enable  the 
fharp-fighted  public  to  determine. 

But  though  I  had  by  good  management  provided  my- 
felf  a  fhelter  from  the  ftorm,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppoled  but 
I  heard  it  well  enough  rattling  over  my  head.  The  truth 
is,  I  have  liflened  with  all  poffible  attention  to  the  objec- 
tions railed  againft  this  performance  ;  and  found  with 
much  concern,  that  the  great  endeavor  of  its  enemies  has 
been  to  reprefent  the  general  defign  of  it  as  contrary  to 
the  interefl:  of  religion  ;  and  the  fpirit  and  manner  of  it, 
as  inconfiftent  with  the  Chriflian  temper.  The  common 
cry  has  been,  "  The  author  mull  be  a  man  of  a  bad  heart 

*'  No  good  man  could  write  fuch.a  piece."  This  has 

given  me  an  irrefiftible  inclination,  upon  notice  that  a 
new  edition  of  it  is  intended,  to  fend  into  the  world,  at 
the  fame  time,  a  ferious  apology  for  it,  not  only  for  my 
own  vindication,  but  that  if  it  hath  any  capacity  of  doing 
good,  this  happy  purpofe  may  not  be  defeated  by  the  im- 
plicit credit  given  to  fo  heavy  an  accufation. 

In  entering  upon  this  tafk,  I  take  the  liberty  to  affirm, 
that  what  firft  induced  me  to  write,  was  a  deep  concern 
for  the  declining  interefl;  of  religion  in  the  church  of 
Scotland,  mixed  with  fome  indignation  at  what  appeared 
to  me  a  ftrange  abufe  of  church-authority  in  the  years 
1751  and  1752.*     The  reafons  of  its  particular  fir u 61  u re 

*  This  refers  to  the  rebuking  and  depofmg  rninifters  who 
did  not  think  themfelves  at  liberty  to  join  in  the  ordination  of 
a  paftor  without  a  people.  The  firft  was  done  in  the  cafe  of 
lVlr.  Adam  and  the  prefbytery  of  Linlithgow,  who  declined 
being  prefent  at  the  fettlement  of  Tofphichen  ;  the  fecond,  ia 
the  cafe  01  Mr.  GiUefpie,  in  the  fettlement  of  Inverkeitking. 
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■wiW  be  given  afterwards  ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  reader 
may  reft  allured,  that  this  defence  mall  he  wholly  ferious,  • 
and  iliall  not  contain  a  fingle  proportion  which,  in  its 
plain  and  literal  meaning,  the  author  does  not  believe  to 
be  true.  Not  fo  much  as  attempting  to  borrow  any  afiii- 
tance  from  wit  and  ridicule,  he  fubmits  his  caufe  to  be 
tried  by  calm  difpaffionate  reafoning,  and  only  begs  the 
impartial  attention  of  the  reader. 

To  free  the  queftion  from  ambiguity,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  confider  the  performance  diftinctly,  under  the  three 
following  heads.  1.  The  fubjeft  of  it  in  general  ;  which 
is  confeffed  to  be  an  attack  upon  the  principles,  manners, 
and  political  conduct  of  certain  clergymen.  2.  Why  it 
is  written  in  an  affumed  character  and  ironical  ftyle.  3. 
What  occafion  was  given  for  it  by  thofe  to  whom  it  was 
evidently  applied,  viz.  the  miniflers  of  our  own  church. 

I.  Let  us  confider  the  fubject  in  general,  viz.  attacking 
and  expofing  the  characters  of  clergymen.  While  I  am 
fpeaking  upon  this  head,  I  mult  take  it  for  granted,  that 
the  faults  are  real  ;  that  the  fatire  and  reproofs  are  juft, 
An  objection  againft  the  performance  has  been  oiten 
made  to  this  purpofe  :  "  Suppofmg  the  things  cenfurecl 
"  to  be  true,  what  end  does  it  ferve  to  publifh  them  ? — 
"  If  tendemefs  for  the  reputation  of  the  offenders  could 
u  not  prevent  fuch  cruel  treatment,  ought  not  a  regard 
"  for  the  edification  of  others,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  goi- 
"  pel  in  their  hand,  to  have  difpo fed  a  good  man  to  throw 
"  a  veil  over  their  infirmities  ?  Is  not  religion  wounded 
41  through  their  fides,  and  occafion  given  to  infidels  to  tri- 
"  umph  ?" 

In  anfwer  to  this,  I  confefs  myfeifto  have  very  differ- 
ent views  of  things  from  thofe  who  fpeak  in  this  manner. 
Nay,  I  believe,  that  though  there  are  fome  who  fpeak  as 
they  think,  yet  it  is  much  more  frequently  the  language 
of  thofe  who  with  nothing  fo  much  as  the  undifturbed 
indulgence  of  themfelves  in  floth,  luxury,  or  groffer 
crimes.  I  am  altogether  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  is  the 
argument  in  reafon,  or  the  precept  in  Scripture,  which 
makes  it  criminal  to  cenfure  minillers  when  they  deferve 
it.     That  their  Ration,  like  that  of  all  other  peribns  of 
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influence,  cr  in  public  employment,  fliould  make  men 
very  tender  and  cautious  how  they  take  up  an  evil  report 
againft:  them,  and  careful  never  to  do  it  but  on  good 
grounds,  I  readily  allow  ;  but  where  the  character  is  really 
bad,  I  hold  it  as  a  firft  principle,  that  as  it  is  in  them 
doubly  criminal  and  doubly  pernicious,  fo  it  ought  to  be 
expofed  with  double  feverity.  This  is  fo  far  from  being 
contrary  to  the  intereft  of  religion,  even  when  done  by  a 
clergyman,  that  nothing  can  be  more  honorable  to  it,  than 
to  fhow  that  there  are  fome  fo  bold  as  to  reprove,  and  {q 
faithful  as  to  withfiancl  the  corruptions  of  others.  How 
far  fecret  wickednefs  fhould  be  concealed,  or  fcenes  of 
iniquity  not  laid  open,  and  fo  fin  turned  into  fcandal  in 
miniflers,  is  a  matter  that  would  require  a  very  careful  and 
accurate  difcuffion,  and  admits  of  many  exceptions  :  but 
if,  in  any  cafe,  erroneous  doctrine,  or  degeneracy  of  life, 
is  plain  andvifible  ;  to  render  them  completely  odious, 
mull  certainly  be  a  duty.  When  it  is  not  done,  it  pro- 
vokes men  to  conclude  the  clergy  all  combined  together, 
like  u  Demetrius  and  the  craftfmen,"  and  more  concerned 
for  their  own  power  and  credit,  than  for  the  interelt  and 
benefit  of  thofe  committed  to  their  charge. 

That  irreligion  and  infidelity  has  made  a  rapid  progrefs 
among  us  for  fome  time  pail,  is  a  certain,  and  a  melan- 
choly truth.  Well !  perhaps  1  mall  be  told,  That  I  have 
contributed  to  ftrengthen  the  cauie  of  infidelity  among 
the  quality  and  gentry,  by  giving  them  fuch  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  clergy.  I  anfwer,  That  gentlemen's  forming 
a  bad  opinion  of  clergymen  contributes  to  promote  in- 
fidelity, I  will  by  no  means  deny  ;  fo  far  from  it,  I  affirm 
that  without  this,  all  other  caufes  put  together,  would  not 
be  able  to  produce  it  in  any  great  degree.  The  great,  as 
well  as  the  vulgar,  are  always  more  influenced  in  their 
regard  for,  or  contempt  of  religion,  by  what  they  fee  in 
the  characters  and  behavior  of  men,  than  by  any  fpecu- 
lative  reafonings  whatever.  This  is  what  they  them- 
felves  make  no  fcruple,  on  many  occafions,  to  confefs* 
Bifhop  Burnet,  in  his  Diicourfe  of  the  Paftoral  Care, 
acquaints  us,  that,  "  having  had  much  free  converfation 
"  with  many  that  have  been  fatally  corrupted  that  way, 
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'*  they  have  very  often  owned,  that  nothing  promoted 
*'  this  To  much  in  them  as  the  bad  opinion  which  they 
"  took  up  of  clergymen.  They  did  not  fee  in  them,'' 
fays  he,  "  that  Ariel nefs  of  life,  that  contempt  of  the 
"  world,  that  zeal,  that  meeknefs,  humility  and  charity, 
"  that  diligence  and  earneltnefs,  with  relation  to  the 
"  great  truths  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  they  rec- 
"  koned  they  would  molt  certainly  have,  if  they  them- 
44  felves  firmly  believed  it ;  therefore  they  concluded,  that 
"  thofe  whofe  bufmefs  it  was  more  ftrictly  to  inquire  into 
*'  the  truth  of  their  religion,  knew  that  it  was  not  fo  cer- 
"  tain  as  they  themfelves,  for  other  ends  endeavored  to 
"  make  the  world  believe  it  was." 

But  the  great,  or  rather  the  only  queuion  yet  remains  : 
Did  the  publication  of  the  characteriftics  give  the  firft 
occafion  to  fuch  reflections  in  Scotland  ?  Was  the  firfr. 
information  gentlemen  had  of  the  characters  of  the  clergy 
drawn  from  that  performance  ?  This,  which  muft  be 
the  very  foundation  of  the  objection  we  are  confidering, 
is  not  true  :  and  indeed  it  is  not  poffible  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  it  fhould  be  true.  If  there  be  any  fuch  thing 
as  corruption  among  the  clergy,  by  neglect;  of  duty,  lux- 
ury in  drefs  or  table,  laxnefs  in  principle,  or  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  practice,  it  can  be  no  fecret  to  people  of  figure 
and  fafhion.  It  is  commonly  in  their  fociety  that  the 
mod  free  converfation  and  unclerical  carriage  is  found 
among  gentlemen  of  the  facred  order.  And  though  fome 
of  the  laity  who  regret  fuch  indecencies,  may  have  fo 
much  good  manners  as  to  forbear  upbraiding  them  open- 
ly, and  others  may  perhaps  not  be  difpleafed  at  the  re- 
moval of  all  reftraints,  either  from  the  difcipline  or  ex- 
ample of  minifters  yet  it  is  well  known  how  little  to  their 
advantage  perfons  of  both  forts  have  talked,  long  before 
the  Characteriilics  had  a  being.  So  that,  inftead  of  any- 
public  rebuke  being  the  occafion  of  gentlemen's  forming 
a  bad  opinion  of  the  clergy,  the  lalt,  on  the  contrary, 
gave  a  manifelt  occafion  for  the  firft,"  if  it  did  not  make 
fomething  of  that  kind  indifpenfibly  neceflary. 

Many  wrong  opinions  arife  from  confounding  things 
that  have  fome  relation  to  one  another,  but  are  notwith* 

Vol.  III.  Mm 
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ftanding  eflentially  diftintt.  Thus  what  ought  really  to  be 
imputed  to  the  crime,  is  frequently  imputed  to  the  pu- 
nifhment.  Becaufe  a  bad  opinion  of  the  clergy  leads  men 
to  infidelity,  therefore,  fay  fome,  cover  their  failings,  and 
palliate  their  crimes  \  to  expofe  them  is  doing  hurt  to  re- 
ligion; On  the  contrary,  I  reckon  it  is  far  more  con- 
clufive  to  fay,  Becaufe  the  bad  characters  of  the  clergy 
are  extremely  hurtful  to  religion,  let  them  be  told,  that 
the  greateft  ftrittnefs  and  purity  of  manners  is  ex  petted 
from  them ;  and  if  any  will  not  comply,  let  the  guilty 
perfons  be  ehaftifed,  that  the  honor  of  the  order  may  be 
preferved.  I  was  never  better  pleafed  with  a  ftory  than 
one  I  have  read  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
France.  It  happened,  that  during  his  regency,  one  of 
the  French  princes  of  the  blood  was  convicted  of  com- 
mitting robbery  on  the  highway.  Great  intereeflion  was 
made  with  the  regent,  to  fave  him  from  the  ignominy  of 
a  public  execution,  which,  it  was  alledged,  would  be  an 
indelible  ftain  upon  the  royal  blood.  To  this  the  Duke 
replied,  The  royal  blood  is  indeed  deeply  ftained,  but  it 
was  ftained  by  the  commiffion  of  the  crime  ;  the  punifh- 
ment  will  only  ferve  to  walli  out  the  ftain  as  far  as  that  is 
now  poflible. 

Chriftians  may,  if  they  pleafe,  learn  what  ought  to  be 
their  own  condutt,  by  obferving  the  contrary  condutt  of 
infidels-,  who  generally  underftand  what  is>  the  real  in- 
tereft  of  that  unhappy  eaufe.  It  is  of  no  confequence  to 
an  infidel  to  make  it  appear  that  there  are  fome  minifters 
bad  men.  His  great  bufinefs  is,  to  transfer  the  faults  of 
particulars  to  the  whole  order,  and  to  infinuate,  that, 
"  priefts  of  all  religions  are  the  fame."  This  appears 
from  the  general  (train  of  their  writings  and  converfation. 
Neither  is  it  uncommon  to  fee  infidels,  who  on  all  oc- 
cafions  difcover  the  molt  rancorous  malice  againft  minif- 
ters of  the  gofpel  in  general,  maintain  the  greateft  inti- 
macy with  fome  particulars  of  that  denomination.  Whe- 
ther their  friendfhip  is  an  honor  or  difgrace  to  the  per- 
fons fo  diftinguifhed,  I  think  is  not  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. However,  in  oppofition  to  this  conducl,  every 
real  Chriftian,  while  he  maintains  upon  his  mind  the 
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deepeft  fenfe  of  the  importance  and  ufefulnefs  of  the 
facred  office,  mould,  at  the  fame  time,  hold  in  deteftati- 
on  thofe  who,  by  an  unworthy  behaviour,  expofe  it  to 
contempt. 

That  I  am  not  lingular  in  this  opinion,  appears  from 
the  hiftory  of  the  Chriftian  church  in  every  age.  Were 
it  not  that  it  might  be  confidered  as  an  unneceflary  orien- 
tation of  learning,  I  could  eafily  mew,  from  al mod  every 
writer  renowned  for  piety  and  worth,  with  what  bold- 
nefs  and  fe verity  they  treated  the  corrupt  clergy  of  their 
own  times.  And  what  is  remarkable,  though  their  cha- 
racters have  now  received  a  fandtion  from  their  antiquity, 
and  indeed  a  luflre  from  this  very  zeal  and  fidelity ;  yet 
while  they  lived,  their  invectives  were  conftandy  com- 
plained of  by  the  indolent  or  vicious  of  their  contempo- 
raries, as  injurious  to  the  interefts  of  religion.  That  this 
was  the  cafe  at  the  reformation,  may  be  eafily  {ten  by 
any  who  will  look  but  a  little  into  the  writings  of  that 

age. .In  our   neighbor   country,  when  Mr.  Richard 

Baxter  wrote  his  Gildas  Salvianus,  or,  Reformed  Pallor, 
which  contained  a  very  plain  and  very  fevere  reprehen- 
fion  of  his  brethren  the  clergy,  the  fame  objection  was 
made  againft  the  publication  of  it,  at  lead  in  the  Englifli 
language,  by  fome  prudent  fofteners.  To  this  he  an- 
fwers,  among  other  things,  as  follows.  "  When  the  fin 
'*  is  open  in  the  light  of  the  world,  it  is  in  vain  to  at- 
*■  tempt  to  hide  it ;  and  fuch  attempts  will  but  aggravate 
"  it,  and  increafe  our  fhame.  If  the  minilters  of  En- 
41  gland  had  finned  only  in  Latin,  I  would  have  made 
"  (hitt  to  have  admonifhed  them  in  Latin;  but  if  they 
4t  will  fin  in  Englifh,  they  mull  hear  it  in  Englifli.  Un- 
*'  pardoned  fin  will  never  let  us  reft,  though  we  be  at  ever 
'*  fo  much  care  and  colt  to  cover  it.  Our  fin  will  furely 
4'  find  us  out,  though  we  find  not  it.  And  if  he  that  con- 
4'  fefTeth  and  foriaketh  be  the  man  that  fhall  have  :nercy, 
44  no  wonder  then  if  he  that  covereih  it  profper  not.  If 
'*  we  be  fo  tender  of  ourfelves,  and  loth  to  confefs,  God 
"  will  be  Ids  tender  of  us,  and  indite  our  confeffions  Tor 
4'  us. —  Too  many  that  have  let  their  hand  to  this  facred 
"  Work,  do  fo  obttinatsly  proceed  in  felf-feeking,  negli- 
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W  gence,  and  pride,  &.c.  that  it  is  become  our  neceflary 
"  duty  to  admonifh  them.  If  we  could  fee  that  fuch 
f*  would  reform  without  reproof,  we  could  gladly  forbear 
tC  the  publilhing  of  their  faults  ;  but  when  reproofs  them- 
**  felves  do  prove  fo  ineffectual,  that  they  are  more  of- 
"  fended  at  the  reproof,  than  at  the  fin,  and  had  rather 
"  that  we  mould  ceafe  reproving,  than  themfelves  fhould 
"  ceafe  finning,  I  think  it  is  time  to  iharpen  the  remedy." 

1  fhall  produce  but  one  example  more,  to  which  I  beg 
the  attention  of  thofe  who  have  been  inadvertently  taught 
to  think  that  one  who  endeavors  to  expofe  the  characters 
of  the  clergy  cannot  be  a  good  man.  Does  not  all  hifiory 
bear  teftimony  to  the  learning,  piety,  and  worth  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Port-royal,  a  fociety  of  Janfenifts,  who, 
a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  made  a  moll  vio- 
lent attack  upon  the  Jefuits  in  France  ;  particularly  M. 
Pafcal,  in  his  Provincial  Letters,  which  are  written  almoll 
entirely  in  the  way  of  wit  and  humor.  Thefe  pieces  are 
ftill  univerfally  admired  ;  nor  are  they  at  this  time  count- 
ed any  objection  to  his  character  for  piety  and  integrity. 
At  the  time  of  publication,  however,  the  very  fame  ob- 
jections which  are  now  made  to  the  Characterises,  were 
made  to  his  writings.* 

The  reader  may  poflibly  recollect,  that  T  hinted  above, 
afufpicion,  that  many  are  not  iincere  in  offering  this  ob- 
jection. One  reafon  for  this  fufp'cion  I  am  almoft  afhamed 
to  mention,  for  the  reproach  which  it  brings,  in  my  ap- 
prehenfion,  upon  many  members  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  as  it  is  well  known,  it  is  unneceffary  to  con- 
ceal it,  and  in  my  own  defence  I  am  intitled  to  repeat  it. 
There  have  been,  within  thefe  few  years,  writings  pub- 
limed  in  Scotland  directly  levelled  againft  religion  itfelf, 
taking  away  the  very  foundations  of  morality,  treating  our 
Redeemer's  name  with  contempt  and  derilion,  and  bring- 
ing in  doubt  the  very  being  of  a  God.  Writings  of  this 
kind  have  been  publicly  avowed,  and  the  names  of  the 
authors  prefixed.     Now,  where  has  been  the  zeal  of  the 

*  This  any  man  may  fee,  who  will  look  at  his  eleventh  let- 
ter, and  fome  of  the  fubfequent  ones,  as  well  as  the  notes  on 
them,  which  are  generally  afcribcd  to  Mr.  Arnauld. 
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enemies  of  the  Characteriflics  againlt  fuch  writings  ?  Have 
they  moved  for  the  exercife  of  difcipline  againft  the  wri- 
ters ?  Have  they  fupported  the  motion  when  made  by 
others  ?  Are  not  books  in  oppofition  to  the  gofpel,  and 
abufing  all  clergymen,  as  fuch,  more  contrary  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  religion,  than  one  which  only  impeaches  the  fide- 
lity of  a  part  of  that  order,  from  at  lealt  a  profeffed  concern 
for  the  honor  of  the  whole  ?  Does  not  this  tempt  men  to 
fay,  as  was  faid  an  age  ago  by  Moliere  in  France,  or  by 
fome  there,  on  occafion  of  a  play  of  his  called  the  Tartuffe, 
That  a  man  may  write  what  he  pleafeth  againlt  God  Al- 
mighty in  perfect  fecurity  ;  but  if  he  write  againft  the  cha? 
rafters  of  the  clergy  in  power,  he  is  ruined  for  ever. 

Another  reafon  why  I  fufpect  the  fincerity  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Characterises,  when  they  pretend  a  regard 
for  the  interefl  of  religion  as  the  ground  of  their  difplea- 
i'ure,  is,  that  it  hath  often   happened,    that  both    fpeakers 
and  writers  have  charged  another  party   of  the   minilters 
of  the  church  of  Scotland   with  hypocrify  and  deceit,  the 
molt  villainous  of  all  characters  ;  and  yet  it  never  occur- 
red to  thefe  gentlemen,  that  fuch  a  charge  was  hurtful  to 
the  intereft  of  religion.     I  am  now  to  let  the  reader  into 
a  fecret.     What  very  much  contributed  or  rather  indeed 
what  chiefly  brought  me  to  a  refolution  of  publishing  the 
Characteriilics,   was  a  pamphlet  publifhed  a  few  months 
before  it,  called,   A  juft  view   of  the   conltitution   of  the 
church  of  Scotland.     This  univerfal  uncontradicted  fame 
attributed  to  the  late  Dr.  II n  :    and  the  exprefs  pur- 
pole  of  it  is,  to  reprefent  a  certain  fet  of  minilters,  as  agi- 
tators of  the  people,  and  in   general,  as  not  acting  upon 
confcience,  even  where  they  pretend  it,  bat  from  a  love 
of  popularity.     Befides  this   he   tells  a  ftory,  which  he 
calls  a  "  (bene  of  iniquity,"  with  the  initial  letters  of  the 
names  of  the  perfons  fuppofed  to  be  guilty.     Was  ever 
this  pamphlet  charged  by  my  enemies  as  contrary  to  the 
intereil  of  religion  ?  It  will  not    be   pretended.     Now,  I 
mould  be  glad  to  know,  what  it  is  that  makes  the  difcovery 
of  a  fcene  of  iniquity,  when  committed  by  fome  whom  I 
muft  not  name,  contrary  to  the  intereil  of  religion,  but  the 
difcovery  of  a  fcene  of  iniquity  committed  by  certain 
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others,  no  way  contrary  to  it  at  all  ?  I  am  not  able  to  find 
any  realbn  for  this  difference  of  judgment  but  one,  which 
is  not  very  honorable  to  them,  viz.  That  perhaps  fcenes 
of  iniquity  fuppofedto  be  committed  by  them,  are  more 
probable  in  themfelves,  and  actually  obtain  more  credit, 
than  thofe  which  they  alledge  againfl  others.  I  do  not  af- 
firm that  this  is  the  reafon  :  but  I  think,  fince  they  had 
been  the  aggreiTors,  both  in  cenfuring  minifters  for  fcru- 
pling  obedience  to  their  unconstitutional  decifions,  and 
attacking  their  characters  in  print ;  if  fome  namelefs  au- 
thor thought  fit  to  retaliate  the  injury  in  the  lalt  kind,  and 
did  it  with  fo  great  fuccefs,  they  ought  to  have  lain  as  qui- 
et under  it  as  poffible,  both  from  equity  and  prudence  ; 
from  equity,  becaufe  they  had  given  the  provocation  ;  and 
from  prudence,  becaufe  in  fact  their  conduct  tempted  ma- 
ny to  fay,  The  charge  muft  have  been  juft,  or  it  would 
have  been  treated  with  contempt ;  the  ftroke  muft  have 
been  well  aimed,  the  wound  muft:  have  been  very  deep, 
fince  the  fear  continues  fo  long,  and  is  never  like  to  be 
c't!  er  forgotten  or  forgiven. 

This,  however,  is  in  itfelf  but  of  fmall  moment.  It 
would  be  of  little  confequence  whether  their  conduct  had 
bsen  reafonable  and  confillent  or  not,  if  the  obje&ion  it- 
felf were  juft.  But  I  hope  it  appears  very  clearly,  from 
what  I  have  offered  above,  that  fuppofmg  the  conduct  of 
the  clergy  to  be  unbecoming  their  proleffion,  a  regard  to 
religion  not  only  permits,  but  loudly  calls  for  a  fevere 
repreheniion  of  it.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  fentiments 
and  practice  of  the  wifeft  and  bed  men  in  every  age. 
There  have  been  indeed  a  few  exceptions  :  but  the  lenity 
which  fome  excellent  perfons  have  fhewn  to  the  vices  of 
the  clergy,  has  been  generally  reckoned  among  their 
weaknelTes  and  not  their  virtues.  I  mention  this,  left  it 
ihculd  come  into  any  perfon's  mind,  what  is  related  of 
Conllantine  the  Great,  viz.  that  when  he  received  a  bun- 
dle of  papers,  which  he  was  told  contained  accufations 
againfl  the  vicious  part  of  the  clergy,  he  publicly  burnt 
them,  after  having  taken  an  oath  that  he  did  not  know 
what  they  contained  ;  and  added,  that  though  he  fhould 
fee  a  biflicp  in  the  very  act  of  a  crime  that  fl13.ll  be  name- 
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lefs  in  Englifh,*  he  would  cover  him  with  his  purple. 
If  the  account  be  true,  and  this  be  the  charity  which  fome 
plead  for  with  fo  great  earneltnefs,  one  can  hardly  help 
crying  out,  O  Emperor,  great  was  thy  charity  ! 

II.  According  to  the  distribution  I  made  of  my  fubject, 
the  next  point  is,  To  account  for  the  Charadteriftics  be- 
ing written  in  an  aiTumed  character  and  ironical  flyle. 
"  If  concern  for  the  intereft  of  religion  prompted  you," 
fay  fome,  "  to  attack  the  characters  of  the  clergy,  why 
"  was  it  not  done  in  a  ferious  way  ?  Would  it  not  have 
"  been  better,  gravely  to  have  convicted  them  of  their  fin, 
"  and  warned  them  of  their  danger,  than  to  fet  then  in  a 
14  ridiculous  point  of  light,  and  expofe  them  to  the  pub- 
11  lie  fcorn  ?"  This  objection,  I  am  fenfible,  made  an 
impreffion  on  fome  well-meaning  perfons  ;  and  therefore 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  confider  it  with  care.  A  very  good 
man,  when  he  firft  read  the  Characterises,  expreffed 
himfelf  thus  :  "  Alas  !  if  there  was  occafion  given  for  it, 
"  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  had  recourfe  to 
u  prayer  than  to  fatire?  In  general,  I  humbly  appre- 
hend, there  is  no  oppofition  between  thefe  two  means ; 
and  therefore,  in  many  cafes,  it  is  proper  to  employ  both. 
Let  me  therefore  intreat  the  attention  of  the  reader,  while 
I  briefly  confider,  firft,  the  lawfulnefs  of  employing  ridi- 
cule in  fuch  a  caufe  ;  and  fecondly,  what  particular  cir- 
cumflances  concurred  to  render  it  the  mod  proper  me- 
thod, if  not  in  a  manner  necefTary,  in  the  inftance  before 
us. 

That  it  is  a  lawful  thing  to  employ  ridicule  in  fuck  a 
caufe,  is  evident  from  the  very  higheft  authority.  There 
are  many  inftances  of  irony  in  the  facred  writings.  In 
the  third  chapter  of  Genefis,  ver.  22.  we  have  an  expref- 
fion  ufed  by  God  himfelf,  which  interpreters  do  generally 
fuppofe  to  be  in  irony  :  and  as  it  is  of  the  moll  fevere 
and  penetrating  kind,  in  a  moft  deplorable  calamity,  fo 
1  cannot  well  imagine  what  other  rational  meaning  can 
be  put  upon  the  words :  "  And  the  Lord  God  faid,  Be- 
"  hold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good 
"  and  evil.'*     It  muft  be  remembered,  that  Adam  had 

*  Alienum  torum  labefa6>anteni» 
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broke  his  Maker's  command,  from  a  foolim  expeclation3 
upon  the  devil's  promife,  of  becoming  like  God.  On  this, 
an  ancient  interpreter  fays,  "  Adam  deferved  to  be  deri- 
"  ded  in  this  manner ;  and  he  was  made  more  deeply 
*' fenfible  of  his  folly  by  this  ironical  expreffion,  than  by 
"  any  other  that  could  have  been  ufed."  The  conduct 
of  Elijah,  and  his  treatment  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  is 
another  known  example  of  the  fame  kind.  It  is  record- 
ed, i  Kings  xviii.  27.  "  And  it  came  to  pafs  at  noon, 
•*  that  Elijah  mocked  them,  and  faid,  Cry  aloud  :  for  he 
*'  is  a  God,  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  purluing,  or  he  is 
"  on  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  fleepeth,  and  muft  be 
"  awaked." 

There  are  feveral  inftances  of  the  fame  manner  of 
fpeaking  in  the  prophetical  books  ;  particularly,  the  pro- 
phet Ifaiah,  in  an  admirable  manner,  and  at  great  length, 
expofes  the  fottifh  folly  of  idolaters.  The  paflages  are 
well  known  ;  as  are  alfo  fome  in  the  apoftolic  writings ; 
and  therefore  I  omit  them  for  the  fake  of  brevity  :  and  on- 
ly mention  an  expreffion  of  our  Saviour  himfelf,  who, 
though  a  man  of  forrows,  and  in  a  ftate  of  humiliation, 
yet  in  fome  places  ufes  a  language  plainly  ironical ;  as  in 
John  x.  32.  "  Many  good  works  have  I  (hewed  you  from 
**  my  Father  ;  for  which  of  thefe  works  do  ye  Hone  me  ?" 
It  was  certainly  making  them  very  ridiculous,  to  afk 
them,  for  which  of  his  good  works  they  propofed  to  Hone 
him,  as  well  as  it  was  the  ftrongeft  way  of  fignifying  that 
he  had  never  done  any  works  among  them  but  fuch  as 
were  good. 

After  thefe  examples,  none  will  be  furprifed  when  I  fay, 
that  the  moil:  grave  and  venerable  of  the  fathers  have  not 
only  wrote  in  this  manner  themfelves,  but  afferted  its  ne- 
ceffity  and  ufe.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  any  man 
only  read  St.  Jerom,  in  his  letters,  and  his  writings  againfi: 
Jovian  and  trie  Pelagians  ;  Tertullian,  in  his  apology 
againfi:  the  folly  of  idolaters  ;  Agulline,  Irenaeus,  and 
Bernard,  and  many  others  of  the  mod  approved  charac- 
ters. It  is  indeed  founded  upon  the  plaineft  reafon. — 
There  is  commonly  a  pride  and  felf-fufficiency  in  men 
under  the  dominion  of  error,  which  makes  them  deaf  to 
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advice,  and  impregnable  to  grave  and  ferious  reafoning  : 
neither  is  there  any  getting  at  them  till  their  pride  is 
levelled  a  little  by  this  difmaying  weapon.  But  left  the 
reader  mould  be  lefs  willing  to  yield  to  my  reafoning  than 
to  that  of  greater  men,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  tranflate  three 
•paflages  from  three  different  writers  in  diftant  ages,  which 
could  not  be  more  applicable  to  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  than  they  are  to  my  prefent  purpofe. 

The  firft  is  from  Tertullian  :  "  That  which  I  have 
"  done,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  play  before  the  real  combat. 
44  I  have  rather  pointed  out  the  wounds  which  might  be 
44  given  you,  than  given  them  in  effect.  If  there  are 
"  places  which  oblige  people  to  laugh,  it  is  becaufe  the 
*'  fubje&s  themfelves  are  ridiculous.  There  are  many 
44  things  which  ought  to  be  treated  with  contempt  and 
u  mockery,  through  fear  of  giving  them  weight,  and 
"  making  them  important  by  ferioufly  debating  them^ 
44  Nothing  is  more  juftly  due  to  vanity  than  derifion  ;  and 
11  it  belongs  to  the  truth  to  fmile,  becaufe  it  is  chearful, 
"  and  to  defpife  its  enemies,  becaufe  it  is  allured  of  victo- 
"  ry.  If  is  true,  we  ought  to  be  careful  that  the  raillery 
41  be  not  low,  and  unworthy  of  the  truth  ;  but  if  that  be 
*'  attended  to,  and  one  can  ufe  it  with  addrefs  and  deli- 
44  cacy,  it  is  a  duty  to  do  fo." 

The  Second  pailage  is  from  St.  Auguftine,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  Who  will  dare  to  fay,  that  the  truth 
41  ought  to  remain  defencelefs  againft  the  attacks  of  falf- 
44  hood  ?  That  the  enemies  of  religion  mail  be  permitted 
41  to  terrify  the  faithful  with  ftrong  words,  and  to  entice 
44  or  feduce  them  by  agreeable  turns  of  wit  ;  but  that  be- 
44  lievers  ought  never  to  write  but  with  fuch  a  coldnefs  of 
44  ftyle  as  to  lull  the  reader  aileep  ?" 

The  third  pailage  is  from  Pafcal,  in  the  eleventh  of 
his  Provincial  Letters  :  "  As  the  truths  of  the  gofpel  are 
44  the  proper  objects  both  of  love  and  refpett,  fo  the  errors 
44  which  are  oppoiite  to  them  are  the  objects  both  of  hatred 
44  and  contempt.  There  are  two  diflincTt  qualities  in 
44  the  firlt,  a  divine  beauty  which  renders  them  amiable, 
44  and  a  iacred  majefty  which  renders  them  venerable ; 
44  there   are  alfo   in  the  lait,  a   guilt  and  impiety  which 
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"  renders  them  horrible,  and  a  delufion  and  folly  which 
"  renders  them  filly  and  contemptible.  Wherefore,  as 
"  the  faints  have  always,  for  truth,  the  united  affections 
<l  of  love  and  fear  ;  ih,  for  error,  they  have  alfo  the  cor- 
"  refpondent  fentiments  of  hatred  and  contempt.  Their 
*'  zeal  equally  difpofes  them  to  refill  the  malice  of  bad 
"  men  with  boldnefs  and  courage,  and  to  difcredit  their 
"  folly  by  derifion  and  fcorn." 

That  it  is  lawful  in  fome  cafes  to  ufe  ridicule,  I  hope 
is  now  fufficiently  proved.  The  truth  is,  though  it  is 
common  and  natural  for  men  to  cry  out,  That  this  is  an 
unbecoming  manner  of  handling  the  fubjedt,  when  their 
own  millakes  areexpofed;  yet  I  have  met  with  very  few 
controverfial  writers,  who  do  not,  in  proportion  to  their 
fkill,  endeavor  to  enlift  ridicule  in  the  fervice  of  reafon. 
It  is  often  indeed  a  forry  and  motley  mixture  of  grave 
and  comic;  but  it  fufficiently  mews  the  natural  fenfe 
men  have  of  the  propriety,  not  only  of  contradicting  what 
is  falfe,  but  fmiling  at  what  is  abfurd  :  I  might  therefore 
very  juftly  reft  my  defence  here.  It  was,  in  the  firft 
place  my  bufinefs  to  judge,  whether  there  was  lufficient 
occafion  given  for  fuch  an  attempt,  as  well  as,  whether 
I  was  endowed  with  proper  talents  for  the  execution. 
After  this,  it  fell  of  courfe  to  the  readers  to  determine, 
how  far  I  had  judged  right  in  either,  or  both  of  thefe  par- 
ticulars. 

But  as,  in  fact,  it  was  not  merely  the  lawful nefs  of  the 
thing  in  general,  nor  any  confidence  of  my  own  untried 
ability  in  that  way  of  writing,  that  determined  me  to  make 
choice  of  it,  but  fome  particular  circumflances  that  feem- 
ed  to  render  it  neceffary.  I  mail  now  take  the  liberty 
cf  laying  them  before  the  reader.  The  firft  of  them  is 
the  reigning  tafle  of  the  age.  Nothing  is  more  plain, 
than  that  a  certain  levity  of  mind  prevails  at  prefent 
among  all  ranks ;  which  makes  it  very  hard  to  fix  their 
attention  on  any  thing  that  is  ferious.  The  very  title  of 
a  grave  difcourie  is  lufficient  to  difguft  many,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  ever  inquiring  what  it  contains  :  fo  that 
though  I  refoTveto  adhere  to  my  promiie  at  firft  fetting 
out,  I  am  this  moment  writing  with  but  little  hope,  that 
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above  one  twentieth  part  of  the  readers  of  the  former 
treatife  will  vouchfafe  it  a  perufal.  Nay,  it  is  ten  to  one 
that  many  will  deny  this  to  be  the  work  of  the  former 
author;  and  affirm,  that  it  is  greatly  inferior  in  point  of 
ftyle  ;  that  is  to  fay,  no  llyle  appears  to  them  juit  or 
pure,  but  that  which  is  humorous  and  poignant. 

Befides  levity,  or  an  averfion  to  what  is  ferious,  there 
is  another  characterirtic  of  the  prefent  age,  which  is  per- 
haps the  child  of  the  former ;  I  mean  fl  >th,  or  an  unwil- 
lingnefs  to  beftow  great  or  long  application  of  mind  upon 
any  fubject,  be  it  what  it  will.  This  difpofition  has  been 
wonderfully  gratified,  and  wonderfully  increafed  by  the 
generality  of  writers  among  us  for  fome  time  part.  The 
authors  of  periodical  publications,  fuch  as  reviews,  maga- 
zines, and  even  common  newfpapers,  for  their  own  in- 
tereft,  have  long  vied  with  one  another  in  the  variety  and 
livelinefs  of  the  pieces  which  make  up  their  feveral  col- 
lections. From  perufing  thefe,  it  is  fo  eafy  to  get  a  little 
iuperficial  knowledge  of  every  fubjecT:,  that  few  look  any 
further  for  the  means  of  forming  their  opinions  in  reli- 
gion, government,  or  learning.  Another  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition,  proceeding  upon  the  fame  principles,  is  novel- 
writing.  What  an  inundation  of  thefe  we  have  had  thefe 
twenty  years  pa(t  in  Great-Britain,  is  fufficiently  known. 
It  would  even  be  an  entertainment  to  enumerate  them 
by  their  titles,  and  fee  what  proportion  they  make  of  the 
whole  new  books  in  any  given  period  of  time. 

From  thefe  circumitances,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  an  in. 
tending  author  mult  have  before  his  eyes.  Thofe  who 
have  long  had  their  appetites  quickened  by  variety  of 
dirties,  and  the  molt  pleafing  fauces,  are  not  able  to  re- 
lirti  plainer,  though,  to  thofe  who  can  ufe  it,  far  better 
and  more  folid  food.  This  made  it  neceflary  for  me  to 
fall  upon  a  method  of  compofition  which  might  have 
fome  chance  to  procure  the  attention  of  the  public ;  and 
I  could  think  of  none  more  proper  than  irony  ;  which, 
when  well  executed,  is  almoft  univerfally  pleafing,  Be- 
fides, I  mud  acknowledge,  that  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 
vailing party  did  often  appear  to  me  in  a  very  ridiculous 
light;  and  never  more  fo,  than  when  the  Chara&eriliies 
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were  published.  Moderation  had  been  long  a  falhtonable 
or  cant  phrafe  among  them ;  and  yet  they  were  run- 
ning headlong  into  the  mod  violent  and  tyrannical  mea- 
fures.  They  made  great  pretences  to  charity,  and  a  large 
manner  of  thinking  ;  and  as  a  tellimony  of  it,  very  mo- 
deftly  fuppofed,  that  all  who  did  not  form  the  fame  opini- 
ons in  religion  and  government  with  themfelves,  were 
weak  filly  fools,  except  two  or  three  knaves  who  had  the 
direction  of  the  reft.  This,  I  do  affirm,  was  not  barely 
hinted,  but  openly  and  confidently  afferted  ;  fo  that  I  ne- 
ver knew  greater  bigots,  in  the  proper  and  genuine  fenfe 
of  that  word.  How  far  my  attempt  would  be  fuccefsful, 
could  only  be  gueffed  at ;  but  I  imagined,  that  if  I  could 
exhibit  them  to  the  public  in  the  fame  light  in  which  they 
appeared  to  myfelf,  they  would  make  a  pretty  comical 
figure  :  and  fo  it  happened  in  fact.  My  firft  intention 
was  only  to  have  publifhed,  in  May  1753,  a  half  meet, 
containing  the  maxims  themfelves,  under  the  title  of,  "  A 
"  lift  of  felf-evident  truths :"  but  that  having  been  neg- 
lected, upon  the  provocation  hinted  at  above,  the  illuftra- 
tions  were  added,  and  fent  abroad  a  few  months  afterwards, 
in  the  form  they  now  bear. 

Another  circumftance  which  feemed  to  render  this  way 
of  writing  neceflary,  was  the  little  regard  that  had  been 
paid  to  feveral  well  written  treatifes  of  a  ferious  kind.  The 
jperfohs  chiefly  pointed  at  in  the  Characteriftics  had  greatly 
relaxed  difcipline  in  point  of  morals  ;  had,  by  a  courfe 
of  decisions,  planted  the  country  with  ufelefs  minifters ; 
and  though  the  whole  ofRce  of  ordination  proceeds  upon 
the  fuppofition  of  a  call  from  the  people,  gravely  admit- 
ted them  without  any  call  at  all.  This,  when  done  as 
a  part  of  the  public  worfhip  of  God,  as  it  always  is,  muft  be 
confidered  by  every  impartial  perfon,  not  only  as  a  piece 
of  grofs  abfurdity,  and  mocking  of  the  people,  but  a  piece 
of  flagrant  impiety,  and  mocking  of  God.  Confcienti- 
ous  minifters  ablented  themfelves  from  thefe  pretended 
ordinations,  till  at  laft  it  came  into  the  heads  of  their  ene- 
mies to  force  them  to  be  prefent  under  pain  of  the  high- 
eft  cenfures  of  the  church*  They  had  the  hardinefs  all 
the  while  to  affirm,  that  this  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
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fupport  the  conditution  ;  although  every  man  mull  agree, 
that  if  any  of  our  fathers,  who  lived  about  fifty  years 
ago,  were  to  rife  up  out  of  his  grave,  he  would  fay,  it 
was  the  conditution  turned  uplide  down.  Many  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  reafon  with  them,  and  clear  ap- 
peals to  the  hiflory  and  (landing  acls  of  the  church  ;  but 
all  were  trodden  underfoot  by  the  decifions  of  the  annual 
aflemblies,  in  their  judicative  capacity.  Nay,  they  at 
lad  became  fo  confident  of  their  own  power,  and  fo  deaf 
to  all  realbning  on  the  fubject,  that  they  refufed  even  to 
read  what  was  written  by  thofe  of  different  fentiments  ; 
and  when  they  did  read  it,  difdained  to  make  any  anfwer 
to  it,  or  attempt  to  convince  them  any  other  way  than 
by  the  unanfwerable  argument  of  depofition.  This  in- 
duced me  to  write  in  a  manner  that  has  obliged  them  to 
hear  whether  they  will  or  not ;  and  though  it  has  not  been 
fo  happy  as  to  bring  them  to  conviction,  I  am  fure  it  was 
no  more  than  well  merited  correction. 

One  other  reafon  I  (hall  mention  for  making  choice  of 
this  way  of  writing,  was  drawn  from  the  modern  no- 
tions of  philofophy,  which  had  fo  greatly  contributed  to 
the  corruption  of  the  clergy.  The  great  patron  and  ad- 
vocate for  thefe  was  Lord  Shaftlbury,  one  of  whofe  lead- 
ing principles  it  is,  that  "  Ridicule  is  the  ted  of  truth." 
This  principle  of  his  had  been  adopted  by  many  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  man  converfant  in  the 
literary  world,  who  has  not  heard  it  a  thoufand  times 
defended  in  converfation.  I  was  therefore  willing  to  try 
how  they  themfelves  could  (land  the  edge  of  this  weapon  ; 
hoping,  that  if  it  did  not  convince  them  of  the  folly  of 
the  other  parts  of  their  conduct,  it  might  at  lead  put  them 
out  of  conceit  with  this  particular  opinion.  The  lad  of 
thefe  I  do  really  think  the  publication  of  the  Characler- 
iltics  has,  in  a  great  meafure  effected  ;  at  lead  within  my 
narrow  fphere  of  converfation.  It  is  but  feldom  we  now 
hear  it  pretended,  that  ridicule  is  the  ted  of  truth.  If 
they  have  not  renounced  this  opinion,  they  at  lead  keep 
it  more  to  themfelves,  and  are  lefs  infolent  upon  it  in 
their  treatment  of  others. 
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I  hope  the  reader  will  not  imagine,  that,  by  wrefting 
this  principle  out  of  the  hands  of  my  adverfaries,  I  in- 
tend to  adopt  it  myfelf.  There  may  be  truth  in  it  in 
an  equivocal  fenfe  ;  for  to  be  fure  nothing  that  is  true 
can  be  really  ridiculous  :  but  there  are  few  things  more 
pernicious  than  this  principle,  as  it  is  commonly  under- 
flood  and  applied.  It  is  moft  certain,  that  many  things 
both  true  and  excellent  may,  by  a  perfon  pofTeffed  of 
the  talent  of  humor,  be  made  apparently  ridiculous  :  and 
this  will  have  its  full  effect  upon  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
who  are  not  able  to  difcover  where  the  fallacy  lies.  Dr. 
Brown,  in  his  Effays  on  the  Gharacteriflics,  fays  with 
great  propriety,  That  ridicule  is  not  fitted  for  the  difco- 
very  of  truth  ;  for,  fo  far  as  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  rea- 
foning,  it  "  is  only  putting  imagination  in  the  place  of 
"  reafon  ;"  than  which  few  things  are  more  ready  to  lead 
us  allray.  But  he  allows,  that  it  is  very  proper  to  "  dif- 
•*  grace  known  falfhood  :"  and  as  the  application  of  it  to 
this  purpofe  is  warranted  by  the  judgment  and  example 
of  the  beft  and  wifeft  men  in  all  ages,  there  was  nothing 
to  hinder  me  from  making  ufe  of  the  fame  privilege.  In 
the  mean  time,  if  there  has  been  any  character  of  real 
worth,  or  any  meafure  truly  commendable,  ridiculed  in 
the  treatife  now  under  confideration,  let  this  be  fhovvn  by 
clear  and  plain  deductions  of  reafon,  and  I  am  ready  to 
repent  of  it,  and  renounce  it. 

III.  This  leads  me  to  the  third  and  lait  part  of  my  de- 
fence, viz.  To  fhovv  what  occafion  was  given  for  fuch  a 
treatife  among  us.  This  I  confefs  to  be  abfolutely  necef- 
fary,  as  it  is  plainly  applied,  in  the  title-page,  to  the 
church  of  Scotland.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  have  mown, 
that  there  is  nothing  finful  or  hurtful  in  attacking  the  cha- 
racters of  clergymen,  where  they  a£t  in  a  manner  un- 
worthy of  their  office,  or  that  this  may  lawfully  be  done 
even  in  the  way  of  ridicule.  The  queftion  will  {till  be, 
Have  the  minilters  of  the  church  of  Scotland  really  de- 
ferved  it  ?  Very  great  difficulties,  however,  prefent  them- 
felves  in  this  branch  of  the  fubjecl.  There  are  many 
things  demonflrably  true,  which  it  is  dangerous  to  affirm, 
at  leait  in  fome  places.     Upon  the  fuppofition,  that  the 
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prevailing  party  in  this  church  is  of  the  fpirit  and  difpofi- 
tion  painted  in  the  Characterises,  one  would  think,  a 
man  who  (liould  upbraid  them  with  their  faults  in  a  di- 
rect manner,  would  be  in  a  forry  fituation  if  ever  they 
fliould  be  his  judges.  The  "  Veritas  convitii"  would  do 
him  very  little  fervice,  or  rather  would  only  ferve  to  en- 
venom their  refentment.  Have  they  been  already  fo  en- 
raged againfl  me  for  a  little  pleafant  raillery  ?  and  am  I 
fo  mad  as  to  hope  to  defend  myfelf,  by  bringing  againfl: 
the  fame  perfons  a  ferious  and  deliberate  accufation  ? 
However  formidable  this  difficulty  may  appear,  I  am  not 
without  hopes,  that  fuch  of  them  as  have  any  meafure  of 
impartiality  and  candor,  after  weighing  what  is  now  to 
be  offered,  may  be  more  inclined  to  forgive  the  attack  al- 
ready made ;  and,  by  breaking  their  attachment  to  the 
molt  corrupt  members,  recover  the  merit  and  dignity  of 
the  general  body. 

With  this  view  let  me  make  a  preliminary  remark.—- 
Many  from  the  beginning  either  really  did,  or  at  leaft 
affected  to  fuppofe,  that  all  who  joined  in  the  meafures 
carried  on  by  the  majority  in  our  general  affemblies,  were 
reprefented  in  the  Charactcriftics,  as  infected  with  every 
bad  principle  or  practice  fatirized  through  the  whole.  No- 
thing was  farther  from  the  writer's  mind.  An  anfwer  to 
that  objection,  fuch  as  the  nature  of  the  performance  would 
admit,  was  inferted  in  the  preface  to  the  fecond  edition  of 
the  bookitfelf;  and  I  (hall  now  deliver  my  judgment  up- 
on the  point,  without  the  lead  ambiguity.  The  political 
meafures  which  have  been  carrying  on  for  thefe  thirty  years 
pall  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  appear  to  me  to  be  ruinous 
to  the  interefts  of  religion.  At  the  fame  time  1  am  fen- 
iible,  that  there  are  many  worthy  and  good  men  who  join 
in  molt  of  thofe  meafures  ;  and  one  great  end  of  the  Cha- 
racteriltics  was,  to  open  the  eyes  of  fuch  perfons,  both  on 
their  employment  and  company. 

A  train  of  circumfiances,  not  always  in  our  own  pow- 
er, fometimes  leads  good  men  themfelves  to  fupport  the 
molt  corrupt  part  of  a  church  in  their  public  meafures. 
The  boundaries  of  prudence  and  zeal  are  notealily  fixed. 
Union  of  opinion  in  politics,  often  eltablifh^s  a  connex- 
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ion  between  men  of  very  oppofite  principles  in  religion 
and  morals  :  and  there  are  lew  greater  inllances  of  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature,  than  the  readinefs  of  men  to 
give  protection  and  countenance  to  thofe  who  are  worfe 
than  themielves,  becaufe  they  are  (launch  friends  to  their 
party  views.  Such  complacency  do  fome  take  in  this,  as 
an  exertion  of  Chrillian  charity  and  tendernefs,  that  it  is 
wonderful  to  think  what  they  will  do,  and  much  more 
wonderful  that  they  are  not  afhamed  of  it,  but  openly, 
and  to  all  appearance  honellly,  defend  it. 

Whatever  unites  them  with  one  party,  alienates  their 
affection  from,  and  interrupts  their  correfpondence  with 
the  oppofite  :  hence  extremes  are  produced  on  both  hands. 
Perfons  of  fierce  and  violent  tempers,  in  their  zeal,  throw 
out  indifcriminate  reflections  ;  and  thofe  engaged  in  ano- 
ther interelt,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  every  accufation,  as  the 
mere  effect  of  party-malice  and  refentment.  Nay,  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  it  is  fomewhat  natural  for  clergymen, 
to  be  more  eafily  irritable  at  fuch  of  their  brethren  as  rife 
above  them  in  apparent  concern  for  religion,  and  zeal  for 
promoting  it,  than  at  thofe  who  fall , below  them.  The 
iirlt  are  a  reproach  to  their  own  conduct  and  character, 
the  other  are  a  foil  to  it.  So  that  every  one  who  efpoufes 
any  bold  or  vigorous  meafure,  may  lay  his  account  with  a 
ieniible  coldnefs,  even  from  fuch  of  his  brethren  as  are  in 
the  next  immediate  degree  below  him. 

Another  very  confiderable  difficulty  lies  in  my  way. 
The  more  the  complaint  of  degeneracy  in  the  church  of 
Scotland  is  juft,  the  more  difficult,  in  one  refpect,  it  will 
be  to  carry  a  conviction  of  it  to  the  minds,  either  of  thofe 
who  are  guilty  of  it,  or  th-ofe  who  obferve  it.  The  cor- 
ruption of  a  church  always  implies,  a  light  fenfe  of  the  evil 
of  fin  ;  and  therefore,  however  plainly  I  may  make  it  ap- 
pear, that  fuch  and  fuch  facts  are  done,  it  will  be  hard  to 
convince  many  that  they  are  wrong,  at  lead  in  any  great 
degree.  Many  a  clergyman  will  not  yield  the  one  half 
of  thofe  things  to  be  fins  that  were  admitted  to  be  fo  a  cen- 
tury ago  ;  nor  do  they  fee  the  one  half  of  the  evil  of  fin, 
either  in  clergy  or  laity,  that  was  once  taken  for  granted. 
Thofe  who  have  not  the  fame  ideas  of  morality,  can  never 
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be  fuppofed  to  have  an  equal  impreflion  of  the  infuffici- 
encv  of  the  fame  degree  of  it.  Thofe  who  look  upon 
family  worfhip,  for  in  (lance,  as  an  unneceftary  piece  of 
devotion,  will  never  be  brought  to  imagine,  that  an  afFem- 
bly  is  one  whit  worfe  for  confiding  of  fo  many  members 
who  habitually  neglect  that  duty,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  ufe  [o  old-fafhioned  a  phrafe.  Oa  the  other  hand, 
though  I  fhould  produce  the  names  and  firnames  of  thofe 
clergy  who,  mounted  upon  their  courfers  at  the  public  ra- 
ces, join  the  gentlemen  of  the  turf,  and  are  well  (killed  in 
all  the  terms  of  that  honorable  art ;  though  I  fhould  name 
thofe  who  are  to  be  found  at  routs  and  drums,  and  other 
polite  aflemblies  of  the  fame  nature,  and  can  defcant  with 
greater  clearnefs  on  the  laws  of  the  gaiming-table  than  the 
Bible,  indead  of  being  commanded  to  produce  a  proof  of 
the  facts,  i  fhould  expect  to  find  many  who  denied  the 
relevancy  of  the  crimes. 

For  this  reafon,  before  we  go  farther,  perhaps  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  introduce  a  general  obfervation.  If  we 
confider  the  circumdances  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  we 
may,  from  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  pad  ages,  fafely  affirm,  fhe  is  in  a  lax  and 
degenerate  Hate.  If  it  were  not  fo,  it  Would  be  a  mi- 
racle. Nay,  I  will  venture  to  go  further,  and  to  fay, 
it  would  be  fuch  a  miracle  as  never  happened  before. 
We  in  this  church  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  outward 
profperity  for  more  than  feventy  years  ;  and  during  all 
that  time,  have  not  only  been  free  from  perfecution,  but 
have  enjoyed  the  favor  and  protection  of  the  civil  powers 
If  this  long  courfe  of  temporal  profperity  has  had  no 
effect  in  bringing  on  a  depravation  of  our  manners,  it 
mud  needs  be  a  miracle  ;  becaufe  it  is  contrary  to  the 
natural  courfe  of  things  ;  and  he  that  will  pretend  to  find 
a  period,  when  any  fuch  thing  happened  before,  will,  I 
a  pi  confident,  be  unfuccefsful.  The  primitive  church 
was  never  long  without  perfecution  during  the  three  firft 
centuries ;  yet  they  had  a  trial  how  they  could  bear  prof- 
perity, in  the  interval  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  perfe- 
cution, immediately  before  that  dreadful  one  which  they. 
fuffered   under  the    Emperor  Dioclefian.      And  hiflory 

Vol.   III.  Go 
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informs  us,  that  though  they  had  not  then  any  civil  efta- 
blifhment,  yet  the  eaie  and  profperity  which  they  enjoyed 
had  a  moll  fatal  influence  upon  their  manners. 

So  long  as  a  minifter  is  only  in  the  pott  of  greateft  dan- 
ger, there  will  be  lefs  hazard  of  worldly  men  endeavoring 
to  pufh  themfelves  into  that  fituation  :  but  as  foon  as  that 
office  begins  to  be  confidered  as  a  quiet  and  fafe  fettlement 
for  this  life,  how  can  it  be  but  many,  from  no  higher  end 
than  worldly  intereft,  will  get  and  keep  poffeflion  of  it  I 
Therefore,  though  I  were  living  in  Japan,' and  knew  no- 
thing elfe  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  but  that  (he  had  en- 
joyed fuch  a  courfe  of  outward  profperity,  I  would  as  cer- 
tainly conclude,- that  a  corruption  of  manners  was  affect- 
ing even  the  clergy,  as  I  would  that  iron  which  had  been 
long  out  of  the  furnace,  and  had  not  been  rubbed  or 
icoured,  would   be  growing  rufty. 

After  all,  it  is  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  this  performance 
ihould  ftand  in  need  of  an  apology,  or  that  the  accufation 
againft  it  fhould  be  fo  often  repeated,  That  the  author 
muff  be  a  bad  man  ;  and  that  it  is  hurtful  to  the  intereft 
of  religion.     This  is  certainly    the  clamor  of  the  guilty, 

.  and  not  the  judgment  of  the  candid.  There  is  no  fuch 
apprehenfion  of  the  thing  being  criminal  among  thofe 
who  are  the  moll  unprejudiced  and  impartial  judges  ;  I 

'  mean  n^e  laity.  It  is  well  known,  with  how  much  ap:- 
probation  it  was- read  by  them, when  fir  It  publimed  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  love  of  defamation,  which  is  natural 
to  mankind,  lam  perfuaded  its  admirers  would  have  been 
of  quite  a  different  clafs  than  they  generally  were,  if  it  had 
been  againft  the  intereft  of  religion  ;  and  that  it  would 
have  had  no  admirers  at  all,  if  it  had  been  a  fatire  without 
an  object. 

Let  us  fuppofe  any  peffon  had  taken  into  his  head  to 
write  a  fatire  againft  the  minifters  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, and  had  thought  proper  to  reprefent  them  in  ail 
oppoiite  light ;  fuppofe  he  had  feprefented  them  as  having 
arrived  to  fuch  a  degree  of  bigotry,  as  to  believe,  that 
no  perfon  could  be  faved  who  had  the  leaft  doubt  of  any 
thing  contained  in  the  large  fyftems  of  Piclet  and  Tur- 
?etine ;  as  fo  fevere  diftiplinari-ans,  that  they  were  ccnti- 
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nually  harrafing  gentlemen  and  noblemen,  and  fummon- 
ing  them  before  their  fefiions,  for  but  walking  out  in  their 
gardens  a  little  after  fermon  on  the  Lord's  day,  or  fitting 
half  an  hour  too  long  at  their  bottle  after  dinner  on  other 
days;  as  fo  rigid  and  mortified  in  their  own  lives,  that 
they  were  in  danger  of  bringing  back  the  monkifh  aufte- 
rity  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Whether  would  the  author 
of  fuch  a  pamphlet  have  been  reckoned  found  in  his 
judgment  ?  Would  any  body  have  been  fo  idle  as  to 
read  it  ?  or,  if  they  .did,  would  they  not  have  underfiood 
it  backwards  ?  Whereas,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  there  was  a 
tellimony  given  to  the  truth  and  juftice  of  the  characters 
drawn,  by  the  affent  and  approbation  of  almoft  every 
reader. 

The  laity  were  not  the  only  witneffes  of  its  propriety  : 
many  of  the  mod  eminent  and  refpectable  of  the  clergy  of 
our  neighbor-country,  gave  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Cha- 
racteriltics.     I  have  been  well  informed,  that  the  Bifhop 

of  L n,  in  converfation  with  a  nobleman  of  pur  own 

country,  gave  it  a  high  commendation ;  and  added  withal: 
44  Itfeems  only  directed  againft  a  certain  .party  of  the 
u  church  of  Scotland  ;  biu  we  have  many  in  England  to 
"  whom  the  chara&ers  are  very  applicable."  It  is  alfo 
faid    by   thofe   who  deferve   credit,  that  the   Bifhop    of 

O cl  fpoke  much  in  the  fame  way;  and  faid,  He  wifh- 

ed  their  own  clergy  would  read  it  for  their  inftruction  and 
correction.  And  feveral  have  feen  a  letter  from  the  pre- 
fent Bifhop  of  G r,  then  Dr.  W n,  one  of  the 

moll  eminent  authors  of  this  age,  to  a  minifler  in  Scotland; 
in  which  he  commends  the  performance,  and,  particularly 
ufes  thefe  words:  "  A  fine  piece  of  raillery  againft  a 
"  party  to  which  we  are  no  flrangers  here." 

Is  it  to  be  luppoled,  that  fuch  perfons,  eminent  for 
worth  and  penetration,  would  have  approved  a  thing  fo 
evidently  criminal  as  fome  are  pleafed  to  think  this  tract  I 
Or  are  there  indeed  perfons  of  the  characters  there  repre- 
fented  in  the  church  of  England,  and  none  in  the  church 
of  Scotland  ?  Shall  the  perfons  above-named  openly 
affirm,  there  are  many  fuch  in  England ;  and  mult  the 
spam  be  condemned,  without  hearing,  ?.nd  without  mercy^ 
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who  is  fufpedted  of  hinting  there  are  fome  fuch  in  her 
filler-church  ?  I  have  often  indeed  reflected,  with  fome 
furprife,  on  the  different  fituation  of  affairs  in  Scotland 
and  in  England;'  I  have  i&en  many  books  printed  in 
England,  with  the  names  of  the  authors,  which  plainly 
and  withpui  ambiguity  affirm,  that  there  are  fome  of  the 
plergy  proud,  ambitious,  time-fervers,  and  tools  of  thofe 
in  power  ;  fome  of  them  lazy  and  flothful,  lovers  of  eafe 
and  pleafure  ;  fome  of  them  fcandalous  and  diffolute  in 
their  manners  ;  fome  of  them  wholly  ignorant  and  infuhi- 
cient ;  and  that  all  are  tolerated  by  thofe  who  prefide. 
Thefe  things  they  affirm,  without  the  leaft  danger,  or  ap- 
prehenfion  of  it.  But  were  any  man  to  pubhm  a  book 
that  had  the  tenth  part  of  fuch  feverity  in  it,  in  Scotland, 
he  ought,  at  the  fame  time,  to  have  a  iliip  hired  to  fly  to 
another  country. 

But  the  ftrongeft  of  all  general  proofs  of  the  juftice  of 
the  fatire  in  the  Characteriftics,  is  the  behavior  of  thofe 
who  are  fuppofed  to  be  aimed  at.  The  lamentable  out- 
pry  they  made  at  firft,  the  malice  and  refentment  they 
have  ever  fince  difcovered  againft  the  author,  prove  to  a 
demonftration,  that  his  reproofs  are  well  founded.  We 
fhall  reduce  the  argument  to  this  mort  form:  Either 
£here  was  ground  for  this  fatire,  or  there  was  none.  If 
there  was  none,  neither  furely  could  there  be  for  one  half 
of  the  complaints  that  have  been  made  againft  it,  for  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  harmlefs.  Many,  even  of  the 
prefent  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  do  not  find 
themfelves  touched  by  it  in  the  lead  degree.  If  the  cha- 
racters of  the  ieft  lay  no  more  open  to  the  ftrokes  of 
raillery,  why  mould  they  have  been  fo  much  difconcerted 
by  it  ?  If  they  were  not  hit,  it  is  impoflible  they  could  be 
hurt. 

Thefe  gereral  arguments,  of  themfelves,  might  fatisfy 
any  impartial  p°rfon  ;  but  let  us  now  go  a  little  further, 
and  confider  particularly  the  prefent  Hate  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  how  far  it  might  give  occalion  to  the  fatire. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  every  fingle  ftroke  of 
raillery  contained  in  that  performance  ;  but  fo  far  as  it 
carries   a  cenfure  of  principles  or  characters  generally 
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prevailing,  they  may  be  reduced  to  the  three  following 
claffes,  Do&rine,  Difcipline,  and  Government.  We  fhall 
examine  each  of  thefe  diftinctly  and  feparately. 

1.  Let  us  confider  our  prefent  (late  in  point  of  Dodtrine. 
It  is  certainly  hinted,  that  there  are  many  who  have  de- 
parted from  the  old  proteftant  principles  contained  in 
our  Confeffion  of  Faith  and  Gatechifms.  And  is  it  pofli- 
ble  to  deny  this  h&L  ?  Is  it  not  the  general  complaint 
of  the  people  through  the  whole  kingdom,  that  from  many 
pulpits  there  is  little  to  be  heard  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  gofpel  ?  or,  if  they  be  mentioned  at  all,  it  is  no  more 
than  an  awkward  and  cold  compliment  to  fave  appear- 
ances, while  fomething  very  different  is  chiefly  infifted 
on.  If  I  am  not  miilaken,  the  leading  doctrines,  both  in 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  confelfions  of  all  the  pro- 
teltant  churches,  are,  "  The  loll  and  fallen  ftate  of  man 
"by  nature  ; — The  abfolute  neceffity  of  falvation  through 
"  Jefus  Ghrift ; — The  pardon  of  fin  by  the  riches  of  di- 
"  vine  grace,  through  the  imputed  righteoufnefs  of  the 
"  Saviour ; — Sanctification  and  comfort  by  the  Holy 
"  Ghoft."  Thefe  doctrines  are  of  fo  great  moment,  and 
have  fo  extenfive  an  influence  on  the  whole  of  practical 
religion,  that  where  they  are  firmly  believed,  they  will 
not  only  be  often  brought  directly  in  view,  but  the  man- 
ner of  fpeaking  upon  every  other  fubjedt  will  be  fuch,  as 
to  leave  no  jealoufy  of  an  intended  omifiion  ;  yet  certain 
it  is,  that  many  are  the  complaints  upon  this  fubjedl  from 
every  quarter  ;  ar.d  therefore  I  am  warranted  to  infer, 
either  that  the  doctrine  is  corrupted,  and  fomething  elfe 
intentionally  taught,  or  that  the  perfons  complained  of 
are  utterly  incapable  of  expreffing  themfelves  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  underftood. 

I  mall  now  put  the  argument  in  another  form.  There 
is  unquefiionably  a  great  difference  in  point  of  doctrine 
between  fome  minifters.  and  others.  If  the  one  fort  there- 
fore preach  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confcffion  of 
Faith,  undoubtedly  the  others  either  contradict  or  omit  it. 
I  am  perfuaded  there  are  fome  who  would  be  afhamed  to 
have  it  thought,  that  they  preached  this  doctrine ;  and 
nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that  thofe  who  are  known  to 
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do  fo  in  the  moH;  clear  and  explicit  manner,  are  ufually 
the  objects  of  their  jealoufy  or  hatred.  It  is  probable  I 
lhall  be  told  here,  Why  do  you  make  thefe  general  com- 
plaints ?  name  the  particular  perfons,  produce  your  evi- 
dence, and  prove  the  charge  :  they  will,  in  that  cafe,  be 
immediately  laid  afide.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  a 
very  eafy  thing  for  a  man  to  preach  erroneous  doctrine 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  mall  be  impoffible  to  convict 
htm  by  a  legal  profecution  in  a  free  country.  Every  day 
mows,  that  men  may  print  fedition,  treafon,  and  even 
blafpherny,  in  fuch  a  way,  that  no  human  law  can  take 
hold  of  it.  What  then  fhould  hinder  men  to  preach  he- 
refy  under  the  fame  prudent  difguifes  ?  Befides,  what 
would  a  profecution  fignify,  if  it  mult  come  before  a  court, 
of  which,  between  clergy  and  laity,  perhaps  a  plurality 
of  members  differ  little  in  opinion  from  the  pannel. 

My  fubject  does  not  oblige  me  to  lay  any  thing  upon 
the  excellence  and  importance  of  the  neglected  truths, 
yet  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  delivering  my  opinion 
in  a  few  words.  Thefe  doctrines  I  am  perfuaded  are  not 
only  true  in  themfelves,  but  the  great  foundation  of  all 
practical  religion.  Wherever  they  are  maintained  and 
inculcated,  ilrictnefs  and  purity  of  life  and  manners  will 
be  their  natural  effect.  On  the  contrary,  where  they  are 
neglected,  and  a  pretended  theory  of  moral  virtue  fublti- 
tirted  in  their  room,  it  will  immediately  and  certainly  in- 
troduce a  deluge  of  profanity  and  immorality  in  practice. 
Of  this  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  own  church  and  nation, 
compared  with  that  of  former  periods,  is  a  ltrong  and  me- 
lancholy proof. 

But  there  is  no  occafion  for  entering  further  into  this 
fubject ;  the  ridicule  in  the  Characterises  turns  not  fo 
much  on  the  truth  or  importance  of  thefe  doctrines,  as  the 
grols  abfurdity  of  men's  fubferibing  what  they  do  not  be- 
lieve. However  firm  a  perfuafion  I  may  have  of  any 
fyilem  of  opinions,  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  free- 
dom of  inquiry,  1  would  wifli  to  remain  facred  and  invi- 
olable. Thofe  who  ufe  this  liberty,  with  courage,  and 
with  candor,  ought  to  be  held  in  the  higheft  efleem  by 
every  one  who  differs  from  them.     But  for  men,  at  their 
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entrance  on  the  facred  office,  folemnly  to  fubferibe  to  the 
truth  of  what  all  their  lives  after  they  endeavor  to  under- 
mine and  deftroy,  is  at  once  fo  criminal  and  fo  abfurd,  that 
no  reproof  given  to  it  can  peffibly  exceed  in  point  of  feve- 
rity.  I  take  the  liberty  here  of  tranferibing  a  paffage  from 
a  printed  fermon,  preached  at  the  opening  of  a  fynod  in 
Scotland  :  where,  (peaking  of  thefe  fubferiptions,  the  au- 
thor lays,  "  This  is  fo  direct  a  violation  of  fincerity,  that 
"  it  is  adonifhing  to  think  how  men  can  fet  their  minds 
*'  at  eafe  in  the  profpect,  or  keep  them  in  peace  after  the 
"  deliberate  commiffion  of  it.  The  very  excufes  and 
*'  evafions  that  are  offered  in  defence  of  it,  are  a  difgrace 
"  to  reafon,  as  well  as  a  fcandal  to  religion.  What  fuc- 
4t  cefs  can  be  expedited  from  that  man's  miniflry,  who  be- 
"  gins  it  with  an  act  of  fo  complicated  guilt  I  How  can 
"  he  take  upon  him  to  reprove  others  for  fin,  or  to  train 
"  them  up  in  virtue  and  true  goodnefs,  while  himfelf  is 
"  chargeable  with  direct,  premeditated,  and  perpetual  per- 
"  jury  ?  I  know  nothing  fo  nearly  refembling  it,  as  thofe 
"  cafes  in  trade,  in  which  men  make  falfe  entries,  and  at 
"  once  fcreen  and  aggravate  their  fraud,  by  fwearing,  or 
u  caufing  others  to  fwear,  contrary  to  truth.  This  is 
"  jutlly  reputed  fcandalous,  even  in  the  world  ;  and  yet 
"  I  know  no  circumftance  in  which  they  differ,  that 
"  doesnot  tend  to  (how  it  to  be  lefs  criminal  than  the 
"  other."* 

There  may  be  fome  of  the  laity  who  have  themfelves 
an  inward  averfion  to  the  fyftem  of  doctrine  contained  in 
our  Confeffion  and  Catechifms,  and  who,  for  that  reafon 
are  pleafed  with  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  preach  in  a  different 
ftrain  :  but  fure  I  am,  whoever  will  reflect  upon  the  cir- 
cumltance  of  their  having  all  fubferibed  to  it,  can  never 
have  a  high  opinion  of  their  conduct  upon  the  whole,  but 
mud  condemn  the  infmcerity,  let  the  proportions  fubferi- 
bed,  be  in  themfelves  either  true  or  falfe. 

What  is  above,  may  futfice  as  to  doctrine  in  general. 
The  particular  flrictures  in  the  Charafteri  flics  againfl  a 
falfe  tafte  in  compofition,  may   well  enough  anfwer  for 

*  Mr.  Witherfpoon's  Synod-fsranon. 
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themfelves  without  any  defence.  That  there  have  been 
many  inllances  of  ftrange  incongruity  in  this  particular, 
is  beyond  all  queftion.  A  cold,  heartlefs,  indifferent 
manner  of  fpeaking  on  thofe  fubjects,  in  which  both 
fpeaker  and  hearer  have  fo  great,  nay  no  lefs  than  an  infi- 
nite concern  ;  art  oftentatious  (well  of  words,  or  a  pointed 
ornamented  foppery  of  ftyle,  fo  ill  fuited  to  the  gravity  of 
the  pulpit ;  an  abftracted,  refined,  or  philofophical  dif- 
quifition,  which,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all,  perhaps  not 
three  in  the  audience  can  poffibly  underfland  ;  are  thefe 
imaginary,  or  are  they  real  characters?  If  they  are  cha- 
racters drawn  from  real  life,  where  is  the  fin  or  danger  of 
expofmg  them  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  am  grieved  to  fee  fo 
little  learning  among  the  generality  of  the  minifters  of. 
this  church,  which  is  probably  owing  to  their  poverty. 
But  1  am  in  a  good  meafure  comforted  with  this  reflection, 
that  the  weakelt  commonly  do  as  much  fervice  as  the 
wifeft ;  bscaufe,  though  they  were  ever  fo  willing,  they 
are  not  able  to  fill  the  audience  with  any  admiration  of 
themfelves,  and  therefore  their  attention  muft  be  fixed  up- 
on the  truths  delivered,  and  not  the  parts  and  manner  of 
the  fpeaker. 

2.  Let  us  confider  a  little  the  (late  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  with  refpect  to  Difcipline  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
infpection  of  the  morals  of  miniflers  and  people.  Upon 
the  molt  deliberate  review,  all  1  can  find  intimated  in 
the  characterises  upon  this  fubject,  is,  that  there  is  far 
lefs  ftrictnefs  and  tendernefs  of  converfation,  lefs  of  the 
appearance  of  piety  and  devotion,  in  perfons  of  the  fpi- 
ritual  function,  than  formerly  ;  and  lefs  feverity,  in  the 
exercife  of  difcipline,  upon  thofe  who  offend. 

What  fhall  1  fay  in  defence  of  this,  but  that  the  thing 
appears  to  me  to  be  manifeflly  true  ?  There  are  no  parti* 
cular  crimes  charged,  but  in  general,  levity  and  worldly 
converfation,  with  a  neglectof  the  duties  of  the  facred  office. 
And  would  to  God  there  were  not  the  greatefl  caufe  of 
charging,  not  merely  fome  (&w  diforderly  perfons,  not 
merely  the  yourtgeft  fort  in  general,  but  all  without  excep- 
tion, as  in  fome  meafure  guilty.  If  there  is  a  remarkable 
increafe  of  corruption  among  the  word,  there  will  alfo  be 
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a  vifible  declenfion  in  zeal  and  piety  among  the  beft. 
This  is  what  the  natural  courfe  of  things  teaches  us  to  ex- 
pect. It  is  alfo  what  our  Saviour  himfelf  hath  forewarned 
us  of;  M  Becaufe  iniquity  mall  abound,  the  love  of  many 
"  mall  wax  cold,"  Matt.  xxiv.  12.  The  prefent  age  is  a 
moving  example  of  this,  both  with  refpect  to  the'- clergy 
and  laity.  As  there  is  an  alarming  degree  of  infidelity 
and  impiety  among  many  of  every  rank,  fo  even  thofe 
who  preferve  fome  regard  for  religion,  fall  very  far  fhort 
of  that  eminent  and  exemplary  piety  which  fome  alive 
have  feen  in  ChriRians  of  the  lad  age,  and  of  v/hich  our 
fathers  have  told  us. 

I  am  very  fenfrble,  that  the  degeneracy  of  their  own 
times  has  been  the  conftant  and  uniform  complaint  of 
religious  and  moral  writers  in  every  age,  and  that  they 
may  be  liable  to  fome  deception  in  this  particular  :  but 
at  the  fame  time,  the  records  of  hiftory  put  it  beyond  all 
queftion,  that  there  have  been  many  inftances,  among  all 
nations,  of  local  and  temporary  reformation,  of  local  and 
occafional  depravation.  Perhaps  (though  I  fee  no  reafon 
for  affirming  it)  the  quantity  of  human  virtue,  through  the 
whole  earth,  may  be  nearly  the  fame  in  every  age ;  yet 
certainly  it  often  changes  its  refidence,  and  leaves  one  na- 
tion, to  fettle  in  another.  Nay,  it  feems  very  reafonable 
to  believe,  that  as  human  things  are  never  at  a  ftand,  a' 
church  and  nation,  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  ilate,  is  al- 
ways growing  infenfibly  worfe,  till  it  be  either  fo  corrupt 
as  todeferve  and  procure  exterminating  judgments,  or  in, 
the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  by  fome  great  fhock  or  revolu- 
tion, is  brought  back  to  fimplicity  and  purity,  and  reduc- 
ed, as  it  were,  to  its  firft:  principles. 

They  are  much  to  be  blamed  therefore,  who,  becaufe 
the  complaints  of  fome  moral  writers  are  exaggerated, 
and  their  comparifons  not  always  well  founded,  treat 
every  thing  of  this  nature  as  foolifh  and  vifionary,  re- 
futing fo  much  as  to  examine  whether  the  charge  brought 
.igainft  themfelves  is  jufl:  or  groundlefs.  On  the  contrary, 
1  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  it  is  every  man's 
duty  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  cor- 
ruption, by  ftri&nefs  and  tendernefs  in  his  own  perianal 
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walk,  fidelity  and  vigilance  in  the  duties  of  a  public  fta- 
tion,  and  a  bold  and  open  teftimony  againft  every  thing 
contrary  to  the  intereft  of  true  and  undefined  religion. 

But  becaufe  we  have  now  chiefly  to  do  with  the  clergy, 
let  us  return  to  them.  If  it  were  proper,  I  could  eafiiy 
produce  examples  of  indecency  and  impiety  in  clergy- 
men, fufficient  to  fill  every  ferious  perfon  with  the  deepeft 
concern  ;  and  which  the  mod  relaxed  moralift  would  not 
be  able  to  defend  ;  but  as  I  would  fain  believe,  that  things 
very  grofs  are  yet  but  feldom  committed  among  us,  and 
are  not  commonly  known,  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  only  to 
things  more  openly  pracYifed  by  many,  and  too  eafiiy  to- 
lerated by  all.  This  is  the  more  proper,  that  the  book  I 
am  defending  can  fcarcely  be  charged  with  difclofing  hid- 
den fcenes,  but  dwells  on  fuch  deviations  from  duty,  as 
are  epidemic  and  general,  and  rather  i'miles  at  the  ridicu- 
lous, than  expofes  the  guilty  part  of  every  character. 

There  is  one  circumftance  which  I  am  afraid  betrays 
tnany  into  a  miflake.  The  world  in  general  expects  a 
great  "  comparative"  fancYity  in  thofe  who  bear  the  facred 
office  ;  therefore,  when  minilters  take  a  little  liberty,  others 
think  themfelves  warranted  to  take  a  great  deal  more. 
Theie  fentiments,  which  are  univerfal,  contribute  to  keep 
the  proportion  between  the  clergy  and  laity  always  nearly 
the  fame.  When  therefore  clergymen  lee  the  diitance 
Hill  remaining  between  them  and  others,  they  are  ready 
to  forget  how  far  they  are  both  from  the  place  where  they 
ought  to  have  been. 

Many  things  are  faults  in  a  minifter,  which,  if  not  in- 
nocent, are  certainly  far  lefs  criminal  in  other  men. 
There  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  faults  which  I  apprehend  do 
render  a  minifter  juftly  contemptible,  upon  which  no 
law,  either  civil  or  ecclefiaftic,  can  lay  hold  ;  and  which, 
for  that  reafon,  are  the  proper  objects  both  of  ferious  and 
fatirical  reproof.  If  one  fti  apart  to  the  fervice  of  Chrifl: 
in  the  gofpel,  manifeftly  fhows  his  duty  to  be  a  burden, 
and  does  no  more  work  than  is  barely  fuflicient  to  fcreen 
him  from  cenfure ;  if  he  reckons  it  a  piece  of  improve- 
ment, how  feldom,  or  how  fhort,  he  can  preach ;  and 
make  his  boait  how  many  omiffions  he  has  brought  a  pa- 
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tient  and  an  injured  people  to  endure  without  complaint; 
while  at  the  fame  time,  he  cannot  fpeak  with  temper  of 
thofe  who  are  willing  to  do  more  than  himfelf ;  however 
impoflible  it  may  he  to  afcertain  his  faults  by  a  libel,  he 
jultly  merits  the  deteftation  of  every  faithful  miaifter,  and 
every  real  Chriftian. 

That  fuch  is  the  cafe  with  not  a  few  amongfl  us,  there 
is  the  greatelt  reafon  to  believe.  The  heavy  and  general 
complaints  of  the  people  from  fome  quarters,  and  their 
grofs  ignorance  in  others,  prove  it  beyond  contradiction. 
Thofe  whofe  conduct  is  not  liable  to  this  imputation,  will 
not  find,  that  they  have  fuffered  the  fmalleft  injury,  in 
point  of  character,  by  the  publication  of  the  Gharacterif- 
tics,  excepting  fuch  as  feel  the  wounds  given  to  their 
friends  as  fenfibly  as  thofe  given  to  themfelves.  In  this 
cafe,  however,  they  have  an  eafy  remedy :  Let  them 
"  have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darknefs, 
"  but  rather  reprove  them." 

I  am  unwilling  to  enter  farther  into  the  characters  of 
minifters  ;  and  therefore  mall  only  add,  let  the  impartial 
but  confider  what  happened  a  few  years  ago,  and  then 
fay,  whether  we  are  not  greatly  relaxed  in  point  of  difci- 
pline.  Did  not  feveral  minifters  think  themfelves  at  li- 
berty to  attend  the  entertainments  of  the  ftage  ?  I  am  fen- 
fible,  many  will  immediately  pafs  fentence  upon  me  as  a 
perfon  of  very  narrow  principles,  for  introducing  this  as 
a  mark  of  our  depravity.  Irauft  however  iniift  upon  it, 
from  the  united  tellimony  of  the  bed  and  wifefl  of  the 
Heathen  writers,  the  uniform  fentiments  and  practice  of 
the  primitive  church,  and  the  pieces  written  for  the  ftage 
m  modern  times,  which  any  man  may  perufe,  that  the 
performances  of  hired  players  have  never  yet  been  con- 
ducted with  fo  much  decency  as  to  deferve  the  counte- 
nance and  prelence  of  a  minifter  of  Chrilt.  The  Gene- 
ral Aifembly  did  indeed  judicially  cfifapprove  of  that  liber- 
ty taken  by  minifters  ;  but  the  cenfure  inflicted  on  the 
offenders  ir.  fo  gentle,  that  it  was  then  the  opinion  of  ma- 
ny, it  would  have  a  greater  tendency  to  encourage,  than 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  offence.  It  now  appears 
ihey  judged  right ;  for,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mifmforrned, 
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the  offence  has  been  repeated  fince  that  time  with  abf  ^ute 
impunity. 

If  the  morals  of  the  clergy  themfelves  are  corrupted, 
there  is  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  expe.fr,  that  the  reins 
of  difcipline  will  be  flackened  as  to  the  diforders  of  others. 
This  indeed  is  fo  notorious,  that  it  would  be  idle  and  un- 
neceflary  to  attempt  a  proof  of  it ;  and  therefore  I  (hall 
only  make  a  reflection  or  two  upon  the  reception  given, 
not  long  ago,  to  a  propofal  for  cen luring  thofe  writers 
who  had  publifhed  and  avowed  irreligious  and  immoral 
fentiments.  It  is  well  known  what  violent  oppofition  this 
propofal  met  with  ;  nor  will  it  fpon  be  forgot,  what  fort 
of  reafoning  was  ufed  againfl  it ;  and  nothing  can  fhow, 
in  a  clearer  light,  that  low  and  languid  Hate  to  which  our 
difcipline  is  now  reduced.  It  was  generally  reprefented 
as  afpecies  of  perfecutionr  and  as  flowing  from  a  perfe- 
cuting  fpirit.  Upon  this  I  fhall  lay  before  the  reader  one 
or  two  very  fhort  reflections. 

id.  What  is  ecclefiaOical  cenfure  ?  Is  it  any  more  than 
a  judicial  declaration,  that  fuch  and  fuch  things  are  con- 
trary to  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel,  and  inconfment  with  the 
character  of  a  Chrillian  '  No  civil  penalties  follow  upon 
it  among  us,  and  no  civil  penalties  ought  to  follow  upon  it 
in  any  nation.  From  this  it  is  very  plain,  that  fuch  cen- 
fures,  as  they  are  in  their  nature  j.uft  and  peceflary,  fo 
they  carry  the  evidence  of  their  juftice  in  themfelves.  If 
in  any  cafe  they  are  mifapplied,  and  a  perfon  is  condemn- 
ed for  what  is  laudable,  fuch  condemnation  can  reflect  no 
difhonor  but  upon  thofe  who  pronounce  it. 

2dly.  Whether  fhould  we  be  mod  ready  to  be  provoked 
At  the  impudence  of  profefled  unbelievers,  defiring  to  re- 
tain the  name  of  Chriflians,  or  to  fmile  at  the  abfurdity 
of  calling  it  perfecution  to  deprive  them  of  it  ?  If  infideli- 
ty were  a  principle,  properly  fpeaking,  or  implied  a  fyf- 
tem  of  real  and  pofitive  opinions,  all  of  that  perfuafion, 
Would  reckon  themfelves  bound  as  honed  men,  to  re- 
nounce their  baptifm,  and  every  apparent  relation  to  the 
deluded  believers.  Inftead  of  defiring  admiflion  to  what 
Chriftians  call  their  privileges,  they  would  confider  the 
impofition  of  fuch  things  as  a  great  hardfhip,  and  beg  that 
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they  might  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  and  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  certainly  due  regard  would  be  paid  to  their  tender 
confciences.  As  to  the  charge  of  perfecution,  it  is  the 
mod  ridiculous  imaginable.  They  themfelves  are  the 
aggreflbrs ;  and  though  they  are  our  open  enemies,  think 
proper  to  be  greatly  offended,  when  we  fay  they  are  not 
our  friends. 

3clly.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  thofe  profeffing 
Chriltians  who  defire  to  retain  in  their  communion  the 
enemies  of  the  gofpel  ?  Can  they,  or  will  they  do  us  any 
fervice  ?  Is  it  poflible  that  they  can  bring  us  any  honor  ? 
Can  it  be  of  any  benefit  to  themfelves  ?  Npne  of  all 
thefe.  But  it  muft  vilibly  leflen  the  fnnclity  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  character  in  the  apprehenfion  of  mankind  in  general, 
and  give  the  unhappy  perfons  themfelves  more  reafon, 
than  any  other  circumitance  whatever,  to  fay,  the  whole 
is  nothing  at  bottom  but  deceit  and  impofition. 

3.  It  now  remains  only  to  confider  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  with  refpect  to  its  government. 
This,  fp  far  as  it  is  different  from  the  former,  or  at  leaft 
fo  far  as  it  is  touched  upon  in  the  Charadteriftics,  relates 
chiefly  to  the  admiffion  of  minifters,  with  a  few  hints  upon 
the  qualifications  and  atteftation  of  elders  who  fit  as  mem- 
bers in  the  fupreme  court. 

The  admiffion  of  minifters  into  vacant  congregations 
is  indeed  a  matter  of  the  higheit  moment,  and  the  oppo- 
fition  of  fentiments  among  us  upon  this  fubjedt,  probably 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  other  differences.  I  am  alfo 
of  opinion,  that  the  continuance  of  what  have  been  com- 
monly called  "  violent  fettlements,"  will  have  the  mofl 
certain  and  powerful  influence  in  banifhing  religion  and 
decency,  and  bringing  us  into  a  fituation  of  which  I  cha- 
ritably believe  many  who  profecute  thefe  meafures  have 
not  the  leaft  fufpicion.  Willingly  therefore,  were  it  in 
my  power,  would  I  contribute  to  open  the  eyes  of  fome 
of  my  brethren,  on  the  pernicious  confequences  of  their 
own  conduct.  But  I  have  the  difcouragement  to  reflect, 
that  the  force  ofcuftom,  and  the  power  of  prejudice,  will 
probably  fliut  their  cars  againft  any  thing  I  have   to  offer, 
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In  order,  if  poffible,  to  procure  fome  attention,  let  me 
ihtreat  the  reader  not  to  imagine,   that  I  have  embraced, 
or  am  about  to  plead  in  favor  of  fuch  ridiculous  and   ab- 
furd  notions,  as    through   ignorance  or  malice  are  com- 
monly imputed  to  me  and  others  of  the  fame  fentiments, 
fuch  as,  That  every  Chriftian,  as  fuch,  has  a  right  to  call 
a  minifter  upon   an  eftablifhment ;  and  that  Chrift  hath 
purchafed  this  right  for  them  by  his  death  ;  and  therefore 
that  they  ought  to  affert   this  right,  though  in  the  moft 
feditious  and  diforderly  manner.     We  know    perfectly 
well,  that  it  is  a  queftion,  not  of  right  but  of  fact,  Who 
has  a  title  to  call  a  minifter  to  enjoy  the   public  mainte- 
nance ?  and  that  none  have  any  title  to  it  at  all,  excepting 
thofe  to  whom  the  law  gives  it.     Neither  would  we  con- 
tend, that  every  man  ought  to  have  fuch  a  right,  though 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  new  laws  upon  that 
fubject.     Such  a  feeming  equality  would  be  a  real  ine- 
quality. The  fum  of  my  belief  in  this  matter  is  contained 
in  the  following  propofitions.     Every  man  hath  a  natural 
right,  well  fecured  to  him  in  this  happy  ifland,  to  judge 
for  himfelf  in   every  thing  that  regards  religion,  and  to 
adhere  to  any  minifter,  he  pleafes,  on   the  eltablifhment, 
or  in  oppcfition  to  it.  The  legal  flipend,  levied  originally 
from  the  public,  was  certainly  intended  to  provide  a  fuffi- 
cient  and  ufeful  paftor  to  the    people  within  the   bounds 
of  a   certain  parifh.     He  cannot  be  of  much  fervice  tp 
them,  if  they  be  upon  ill  terms  with  him  ;   he  can  be  of 
none  at  all,  if  they  will  not  hear  him.     No  man  ought 
to  be  compelled,  by  ecciefiaftical  or  civil  penalties,   to 
fubmit  in  fuch  a  cafe ;  and  though  he  were,  fuch  forced 
religion  would  be  worfe  than  none.     The  only  inference 
I  draw  from   thefe  principles,  is,  that  decency,  and  our 
indifpenfable  duty  as  church- courts,  requires  us  to  make 
no  fuch  fettlements,  without  the  deepeft  regret,  and  never 
without  a  real  neceffity.     Perhaps  I  might  go  a  little  far- 
ther, and  fay,  that  nothing  can  excufe  us  from  making 
them  at   all,  while  our  office  of  ordination  continues  in 
its  prefent  form. 

The  queftion  then  reds  precifely  on  this  fingle  point : 
Does  the  law  as  it  now  Hands,  compel  us  to  make  all  thefe 
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fettlements  without  exception,  and  without  ex  population  ? 
If  it  does,  what  is  the  benefit,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  feparate  independent  jurifdiction  of  our  courts,  to 
which  the  decilion  of  fuch  caufes  is  committed  by  law, 
and  fecured  by  the  treaty  of  union  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  dif- 
femble  it,  we  have  brought  a  great  part  of  the  hardfhips 
upon  ourfelves ;  and  thole  who  in  their  hearts  are  averfe 
from  parochial  elections,  only  pretend  the  law  as  a  color 
for  their  conduct.  Were  fettlements  refufed  when  high- 
ly inexpedient,  and  patrons  treated  with  decency,  we 
mould  have  little  trouble  from  them.  At  any  rate,  as 
the  perfons  prefented,  whether  probationers  or  minillers, 
are  entirely  in  our  power,  by  authority  exerted  here,  eve- 
ry remaining  difficulty  would  be  removed. 

I  believe  this  is  the  firlt  inltance  that  ever  happened, 
of  churchmen  furrendering  the  power  and  influence  which 
the  law  gave  them,  into  other  hands,  without  refinance, 
and  without  complaint :  nay,  many  of  them  zealoufly 
contending  for  it,  and  ettablilhing  it  by  their  own  repeated 
decifions.  It  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  point  out  the 
real  caufe  or  caufes  of  this  conduct ;  but  at  prefent  I  for- 
bear, and  leave  it  to  every  man  to  ailign  them  for  himfelf : 
only  I  cannot  help  lamenting,  that  our  pjble,  venerable, 
republican  conititution,  feems  to  be  fo  near  its  period. 
Whether  it  is  likely  to  undergo  any  outward  change  is  of 
little  moment  :  when  the  fpirit  is  gone,  the  remaining 
name  and  form  is  not  worth  being  contended  for. 

But  that  I  may  not  wholly  yield  to  defpondency,  fince 
an  alteration  of  meafures  is  yet  poffible,  I  fhall  now  lay 
before  the  reader  a  few  of  the  certain  confequences  of 
our  continuing  in  the  lame.  When  it  comes  to  be  a  fet- 
tled point,  that  a  prelentation,  alone  and  unfupported,  in- 
fallibly feeures  a  lettlement,  they  will  be  openly  and  fcan- 
dalouily  bought  and  fold.  This  is  the  cafe  in  England, 
notwithstanding  the  Itroiigelt  laws  again  it  fimony,  and  a 
tremendous  oach,  which  the  incumbent  himfelf  muft  take 
before  nis  induction.  And  it  will  always  be  the  cafe  in 
every  country,  in  the  prefent  Hate  of  human  nature.  Our 
own  experience  may  Leach  us  this.  Within  thefe  lew 
yexir3,  mere  have  bee<n  feveral  complaints  of  fimony  in 
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this  church,  and  very  great  zeal  has  been  fhown  to  make 
Jaws  for  preventing  it.  That  zeal  is  highly  commenda- 
ble :  but,  alas  !  it  will  be  quite  ineffectual.  To  ftrengthen 
the  power  of  prefentations,  and  yet  prevent  fimony,  is 
juft  as  hopeful  an  attempt,  as  to  open  the  windows,  and 
keep  out  the  light.  The  art  and  invention  of  interefted 
perlbns,  to  find  a  way  of  evading  laws  after  they  are  made, 
is  always  far  fuperior  to  the  forefight  of  the  wifefl.  men, 
in  providing  againft  cafes  which  have  not  yet  happened. 

There  is  one  diftreffing  circum {lance  in  this  profpett, 
that  fimoniacal  pactions  among  us  will  be  hurtful  and  re- 
proachful in  an  uncommon  degree.  The  fettlements  in 
Scotland  are  generally  fmall  ;  they  will  be  every  year  of 
itill  lefs  value  by  the  improvements  of  the  country,  and 
increafing  wealth  of  other  claifes  of  men.  In  what  a  beg- 
garly condition  then  will  thofe  be  who  have  been  obliged 
to  pay  dear  for  fo  fcanty  a  provifion  ?  Perhaps  the  reader 
will  fay,  Happily,  few  of  the  purchafers  have  any  money 
to  give.  I  believe  fo  :  but  this  will  not  mend  the  mat- 
ter ;  for  the  mod  mean  and  fordid,  perhaps  fcandalous, 
compliances  muft  come  in  the  place  of  money.  I  am 
afhamedeven  to  mention  fome  of  the  ways  by  which  it  is 
undoubtedly  cerVain  prefentations  will  be,  becaufe  they 
have  been  procured.  Can  any  miniiler  think  of  this 
without  the  deepeft  concern  ? 

Such  a  minillry  mult  fall  into  the  loweft  and  moft  con- 
temptible ftate,  through  poverty  and  ignorance.  We 
differ  much  from  the  church  of  England.  In  that  church, 
though  there  are  many  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  molt 
abje£t  condition,  there  are  alio  many  dignified  perfons,  as 
they  are  called,  who  enjoy  ample  revenues  and  great  eafe. 
Thefe  have  noble  opportunities  for  ftudy,  and  are  ena- 
bled to  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  works  of  literature.  By 
this  means  the  church  of  England  derives  a  luftre  from 
the  characters  and  writings  of  particular  members,  which 
flie  does  not  deferve  for  the  general  frame  of  her  conftitu- 
tion.  But  what  mult  be  the  cafe  in  Scotland  ?  Shall  we 
venture* to  look  a  little  further  into  futurity  ?  Have  our 
countrymen  fo  little  fpirit  as  to  fubmit  to  fo  much  mifery 
and  fceru  ?  No ;  it  is  more  than  probable  fome  of  them, 
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at  once  ftimulated  by  ambition,  and  compelled  by  necef- 
fity,  will  gradually  alter  the  conftitution.  They  will  in- 
troduce finecures  and  pluralities,  that  they  themfelves 
may  live  in  fplendor  and  dignity,  while  the  remaining 
part  fhall  be  thruft:  down  to  a  (late  more  defpicable  than 
ever.  It  is  in  vain  to  think,  that  the  equality  of  votes  in  a 
General  Aflembly  will  hinder  this  :  for  as  power  follows 
property,  a  very  few  perfons  enriched  by  additional  fala- 
ries,  with  the  faithful  affiftance  of  thofe  who  are  dazzled 
with  the  fame  expectations,  will  eafily  govern  the  reft. 
The  truth  is,  many  of  them,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  and  ill 
able  to  bear  the  expence  of  travelling,  will  flay  at  home, 
and  let  them  do  juft  as  they  pleafe. 

The  above  is  no  doubt  a  very  melancholy  profpect,  and 
will  in  time  have  a  mod  malignant  influence  upon  the 
morals  of  the  clergy.  But  the  truth  is,  the  fett.lement  of. 
parifhes  by  prelentations,  is  directly  and  immediately 
hurtful  to  the  characters  of  thofe  who  are  training  up  for 
the  facred  office.  When  they  know  that  their  future  fet- 
tlement  does  not  depend  upon  the  apoflolic  qualification, 
their  being  "  of  good  report,"  but  upon  intereft  with  the 
great,  it  mult  neceilarily  introduce,  in  many  cafes,  li- 
centious and  irregular  practices,  as  well  as  habituate  them 
to  fawning  and  fervility.  There  is  more  danger  in  this 
than  many  apprehend.  On  confulting  the  hiflory  of  the 
church,  we  fhall  find  few  characters  more  odious  in  clergy- 
men, than  ambition,  and  openfolicitation  of  ecclefiaftical 
preferment.  I  am  lorry  that  fo  much  way  has  been  gi- 
ven to  this  already,  without  having  been  obferved.  Small 
changes  in  forms  and  language,  do  often  introduce  great 
changes  in  manners  and  characters.  In  ancient  times 
men  could  hardly  be  perfuaded  to  take  on  them  the  weigh- 
ty and  important  office  of  a  bifhop.  In  times  not  very 
diftant,  in  our  own  church,  the  minifter  or  probationer 
called,  was  never  confidered  as  a  partv,  but  as  the  fub- 
jett  concerning  which  the  procefs  was  carried  on  by  the 
callers  or  refufers.  But  they  have  been  for  fome  time 
pad  declared  to  be  parties  :  they  begin  to  attend  the 
caufe,  to  appear  at  the  bar,  to  urge  their  claim,  to  confider 
the  people  who  are  to  be  under  their  charge  as  their  a.:. 
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verfaries,  and  too  often  to  treat  them  with  contempt  and 
difdain. 

I  know  fome  treat  with  great  neglect  the  danger  of  a 
lax  and  immoral  miniftry,  from  the  prefent  method  of 
fettling  vacancies.  So  long  as  they  are  of  this  mind,  it 
is  no  wonder  they  continue  in 'the' practice;  for  it  can  be 
of  very  little  confequence  how  men  are  chofen,  if  they  are 
'fit  for  the  office.  They  tell  us,  an  edict  is  ferved  before 
admifiion,  where  every  man  has  accefs  to  object  againft  the 
life  or  doctrine  of  the  pre fentee.  The  effect  of  this  will 
te  very  fmall.  Judicial  proceffes  of  that  kind  are  always 
expenfive  and  invidious,  often  difficult,  and  fometimes 
'dangerous.  How  few  then  will  be  fo  public  fpirited  as  to 
undertake  them  ?  The  example  of  England  may  fatisfy 
us  of  this.  It  is  as  competent  to  profecute  a  man  for  "er- 
ror or  immorality  in  England  as  in  Scotland  :  yet  what 
perfon  or  parifh  ever  thinks  of  making  the  experiment  ? 
S  Others  tell  us,  "  It  is  all  in  your  own  power  :  why  do 
"  you  licenfe  improper  men  ?  it  is  impoilible  to  pre- 
"  fent  any  man  who  has  not  a  regular  licenfe."  How 
furprifing  is  it,  that  perfons  of  ever  fo  -  little  reflection 
ihould  make  ufe  of  this  argument  ?  It  proceeds  upon  a 
fuppofition.  which  the  leaft  knowledge  of  human  nature 
mud  mow  to  be  unreafonable,  viz.  That  every  prefbyte- 
ry,  through  the  whole  kingdom,  will  be  unalterably  faith- 
ful and  vigilant.  '  If  there  be  but  a  corrupt  or  negligent 
majority  in  any  one  of  them,  the  licenfe  will  operate  over 
all.  Nay,  let  them  be  fuppofed  ever  fo  faithful,  they  may 
be  deceived  by  an  hypocrite,  or  not  able  to  find  fuch  proofs 
of  what  they  Itroftgly  fufpect,  as  to  found  and  fupport  a 
fentence  of  refufal.  The  more  we  confider  the  matter  in 
every  poffible  view,  we  mall  find,  that  a  parochial  elec- 
tion of  minifters  would  be  abetter  fecurity  for  regularity 
and  decency  in  the  clergy,  than  all  the  laws  that  ever 
were  framed  on  the  fubject.  Frequently  men  cannot, 
and  fometimes  they  will  not,  execute  the  laws  ;  but  this 
rule  would  operate  uniformly  and  powerfully,  and  would 
•execute  itfelf. 

(     I  add  only  one  other  unhappy  confequence  of  continu- 
ing the  prefent  method  of  fupplying  vacancies.     If  a  pre- 
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fentatiori  mud  fupercede'all  judgment  of  the  church-courts, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  an  ordination,  and  even  the  expe- 
diency of  a  translation,  we  may  expect  to  fee  fome  of  the 
weakelt,  and  mod  contemptible  minifters,  fettled  in  the 
moft  conspicuous  and  important  charges.  Perfons  of  this 
character  are  not  always  free  from  vanity  and  ambition, 
nor  always  deltitute  of  interefl  by  male  or  female  connex- 
ions. We  have  had  fome  inftances  of  this  kind  already  ; 
but  much  greater  and  more  fhameful  may  be  expected, 
fo  foon  as  prefentations  have  acquired  an  irrefiftible  pow- 
er. It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  They  have  had  all  the  force 
in  law,  for  above  forty  years,  that  it  is  likely  they  ever 
will  have.  I  anfwer,  that  is  very  true;  but  everyone 
knows  their  very  different  effect;  in  practice  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end  of  that  period.  Patrons  continued 
long  to  pay  a  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  heritors,  ac- 
cording to  rank  and  character  in  the  congregation  concern- 
ed. As  they  found  their  own  flrength  increafing,  howe- 
ver, they  paid  gradually  lefs  and  lefs  ;  they  now  pay  ve- 
ry little  ;  and  the  time  feems  juft  at  hand,  when  they  wilt 
pay  none  at  all. 

This  argument  will,  I  hope,  have  the  greater  weight, 
that  I  have  known  inftances  of  different  perfons,  both  a- 
mongthe  clergy  and  the  laity,  who  had  concurred  in  fup- 
porting  prefentations  in  other  cafes,  but  who  were  both' 
alarmed  and  provoked  when  they  themfelves  came  to  be 
treated  in  a  tyrannical  manner.  The  heritors  in  general 
indeed  have  been  long  made  inftrumental  in  bearing  down 
the  common  people;  and  this  being  fmifhed,  they  them- 
felves, as  is  almoft  conftantly  the  cafe  in  political  ftrug- 
gles,  muft  feel  the  weight  of  that  authority  which  they 
have  eftablifhed.  Th*  evil  hath  taken  fo  deep  root,  that 
it  is  fomewhat  uncertain  whether  a  remedy  be  now  pof- 
fible;  nay,  it  is  ftill  more  uncertain,  whether  any  refiftance- 
will  be  ferioufly  attempted.  The  confequences  however 
are  like  to  be  fo  terrible,  that  they  may  well  julVify  com- 
plaint, and,  in  particular,  be  my  excufe  for  endeavoring 
to  expofe  the  conduct  of  thofe  whom  I  confidered  as  be- 
traying the  liberties  of  the  public. 
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As  to  the  cenfures  inflicted  on  minifters  who  refufed 
to  be  prefent  at  the  ordination  of  minifters  to  no  body,  I 
fhall  fay  but  little,  becaufe  that  feverity  feems  to  have 
ceafed.  Several  minifters  have  abfented  themfelves,  in 
like  cafes  fince  the  depofition  of  Mr.  Gillefpie,  and  yet 
have  efcaped  with  impunity.  The  realon  probably  is,  the 
thing  is  now  fo  common,  that  the  odium  attending  it  is 
become  ineonfiderable,  and  not  worth  the  pains  of  an  en- 
deavor to  divide  it.  But  as  that  meafure  was  once  like 
to  become  univerfal,  may  I  not  obferve,  that  it  remains  in 
the  hiftory  of  our  church  an  example  of  what,  alas  !  ap- 
pears but  too  plainly  in  the  hiftory  of  every  church,  That, 
in  proportion  as  authority  is  relaxed  in  inforcing  the  laws 
of  God,  it  is  commonly  ftretched  and  carried  to  excefs  in 
fupport  of  the  unneceffary,  doubtful,  or  pernicious  com- 
mandments of  men.  Let  any  man  produce  a  period  in 
which  there  waslefs  rigour  in  punifliing  minifters  for  ne- 
glect of  parochial  duties,  or  irregularity  in  private  prac- 
tice, than  when  they  were  threatened  with  depofition  if 
they  refufed  to  join  in  thefe  not  very  honorable  fettlements, 
Nay,  though  we  mould  look  upon  the  prefervation  of 
church-authority  as  a  matter  of  great  moment,  it  was  not 
obedience  to  the  (landing  laws,  on  which  the  welfare  of 
the  whole,  depends,  that  was  fo  ftriclly  required,  but 
compliance  with  or  approbation  of  the  decifions  of  the  an- 
nual Aftemblies  in  their  judicative  capacity.  It  hath  often 
furprifed  me  to  hear  the  plea  of  confcience,  in  fuch  cafes, 
treated  as  a  mere  pretence.  What  fentiments  muft  thofe 
perfons  have,  who  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  incredible,  that 
a  man  fhould  fcruple  being  prefent  at  an  ordination  where 
ibme  of  the  anfvvers  to  the  queftions  put  to  the  candidate, 
though  joined  with  in  a  part  of  divine  worfhip,  are  either 
diredtly  falle,  or  wholly  abfurd  ? 

This  part  of  the  Apology  has  been  fo  much  lengthened 
'out,  that  I  wholly  omit  the  attefting  unqualified  and  ad- 
mitting unattested  elders  into  the  church  courts.  There 
is  indeed  fo  manifelt  a  breach  of  truth  in  the  one  cafe,  and 
of  law  and  order  in  the  other,  that  if  men  do  not  fee  it 
themfelves,  it  muft  be  owing  to  inch  invincible  prejudice 
as  it  is  in  vain  to  contend  with. 
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Thus  I  have  laid  before  the  reader,  in  a  ferious  and 
candid  manner,  what  I  hope  will  appear  a  fufficient  apo- 
logy for  this  offenfive  performance.  Nothing  could  have 
induced  me  to  the  attempt,  but  the  unwearied  endeavors 
of  many  to  reprefent  it  as  an  evidence  of  a  bad  temper 
and  unchriilian  difpcfition,  which  the  particular  (Iructure 
of  the  book  made  fome  undifcerning  perfons  rafhly  affent 
to.  I  have  not  the  fmalleft  reafon  to  repent  of  it  on  ac- 
count of  its  nature,  its  defign,  or  its  effects  upon  the  pub- 
lic. If  there  was  any  mi  (lake,  it  was  in  point  of  pru- 
dence, which  mould  have  directed  me  to  avoid  bringing 
inch  a  load  of  malice  and  refentment  upon  myfelf.  This 
has  afforded  me  one  obfervation  not  very  honorable  to  hu- 
man nature,  viz.  That  the  rage  of  enemies  is  always  more 
active  and  more  tailing  than  the  affection  of  friends.  It 
often  happens,  that  fome  who  are  very  much  pleafed  to 
find  one  Hand  forth  as  a  champion  for  their  political  opi- 
nions, and  ready  to  go,  as  it  were,  to  the  front  of  the 
battle  ;  when  their  enemies  fmarting  with  the  wounds  he 
has  given  them,  traduce  and  vilify  his  character,  thefe 
elleemed  friends  often,  in  a  great  meafure,  give  it  up, 
and  difcover  much  fatisfaction  with  themfelves,  that  they 
had  acted  in  a  wifer  and  more  cautious  manner. 

I  conclude  the  whole,  with  befeeching  all  who  are  con- 
vinced, that  the  prefent  (late  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is 
fuch  as  I  have  reprefented,  to  exert  themfelves  with  zeal 
and  activity  for  her  prefervation  and  recovery.  .  There  is 
a  wonderful,  though  a  natural  union,  among  all  worldly 
men  againft  the  fpirit  and  power  of  true  religion,  where- 
ver it  appears.  I  am  forry  to  add,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  inflances  in  which  the  children  of  this  world  are  wifer 
in  their  generation,  than  the  children  of  light.  There  are 
many  whofe  conduct  lliows  them  to  be  actuated  by  an 
equal  mixture  of  floth  and  defpair.  They  are  unwilling 
to  act  with  vigor,  and  defend  themfelves,  by  alledging, 
that  nothing  can  be  done  with  fuccefs.  How  much  better 
would  the  old  Ro^ian  maxim  be,  "  Nunquam  defperan- 
11  dum  ell  de  re^blica  r"  and  how  much  better  reafon 
have  we  to  adopt  it  ?  Nothing  is  impoffible  to  the  power 
of  God.     I  add,  that  the  moil  remarkable  times  of  the 
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revival  of  religion,  in  this  part  of  the  united  kingdom, 
immediately  fucceeded  times  of  the  greateft  apoftacy, 
when  "  truth"  feemed  to  be  "  fallen  in  the  ftreet,  and 
"  equity  could  not  enter."  This  was  the  cafe  immedi- 
ately before  the  year  1638.  Corruption  in  doctrine, 
loofenefs  in  practice,  and  flavifh  fubmiffion  in  politics, 
had  overfpread  the  church  of  Scotland  :  and  yet,  in  a  lit- 
tle time,  fhe  appeared  in  greater  purity  and  in  greater 
dignity  than  ever  (he  had  done  before,  or  perhaps  than 
ever  fhe  hath  done  iince  that  period.  Let  no  Chriftian, 
therefore,  give  way  to  defponding  thoughts.  We  plead 
the  caufe  that  mall  at  laft  prevaii.  Religion  fhall  rife 
from  its  ruins ;  and  its  opprefied  ftate  at  prefent  mould 
not  only  excite  us  to  pray,  but  encourage  us  to  hope  for 
its  fpeedy  revival. 
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CONTAINING    SOME    VERY    SURPRISING    EVENTS    AND     EXTRA- 
ORDINARY    CHARACTERS. 


ADVERTISEMEN  T. 

THE  Reader  will  find  himself  obliged  to  the  Author  of 
the  following  History,  for  the  pains  he  hath  taken  to  ren- 
der it  as  entertaining,  and  sentimental  as  possible.  With 
this  view  he  hath  entirely  avoided  the  use  of  foreign 
names,  often  hard  to  pronounce,  and  when  pronounced 
wholly  without  meaning.  Instead  of  this,  when  he  had 
occasion  to  mention  particular  ranks  of  men,  ofjices,  or 
customs,  he  chose  to  express  them  by  what  did  most  ex- 
actly correspond  with  them  in  our  own  country.  By  this 
means  the  narrative,  disencumbered  of  definitions  or  cir- 
cumlocutions, is  rendered  quite  easy  and  intelligible. 
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THE  (kill  of  an  author,  like  that  of  a  merchant,  lies 
chiefly  in  judging  with  readinefs  and  certainty, 
what  kind  of  commodities,  and  in  what  quantity,  any 
particular  age  or  place  is  able  and  willing  to  receive. 
This  I  have,  of  late,  made  very  much  my  fludy,  with  re- 
gard to  our  own  age  and  country,  and  the  refult  of  my 
inquiry  is  as  follows.  There  are  two  forts  of  fubjedts  for 
which  there  is  a  general  demand  in  Great  Britain  at  this 
time,  viz.  (T.)  Biography,  if  any  thing  maybe  fo  called 
that  gives  an  account  of  the  lives  of  perfons  that  never 
exilled,  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  authors.  This  is 
indeed,  ?.  moft  fruitful  fubje£t.,  and  under  the  various  titles 
of  Hiftories,  Lives,  Adventures,  Memoirs,  &.c.  teaches 
people  how  to  live  after  any  imaginable  plan.  (2.)  The 
other  is  the  formation  of  fchemes  and  projects,  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  fubfcription,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  which 
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never  were  fo  favorably  received  as  at  prefent,  the  abor- 
tion or  mifmanagement  ofnine  in  ten  of  them  not  having 
in  the  leaft  abated  the  ardor  of  the  public.  If  any  be  of 
opinion,  that  new  difcoveries  in  the  fcience  of  morals, 
for  the  fupportof  infidelity,  are  as  favorably  received  as 
any  ol  thefe,  fiich  mult  be  told,  that  they  are  but  fuperfi- 
cial  obfervers,  or  under  the  prejudice  of  religious  enthu- 
iiafm.  The  difcoveries  here  pointed  at,  have  been  of 
late  years  fo  various,  h  contradictory  and  fo  fhort-lived, 
that  they  really  raife  very  little  curiofity.  As  an  inftance 
of  this,  the  reader  is  delired  to  recollect  if  he  can,  the  moll 
extraordinary  thing  of  the  kind  that  ever  was  attempted. 
A  great  living  author,  David  Hume,  Efq.  not  long  ago, 
made  health,  cleanlinefs,  and  broad  moulders  capital  vir- 
tues, and  a  running  fore  an  unpardonable  crime ;  yet 
was  it  but  little  taken  notice  of  when  firft  publifhed,  and 
is  now  almoft  wholly  forgotten. 

Therefore,  an  author  is  undoubtedly  happy  who  hath 
hit  upon,  or  happens  to  be  furnifhed  with  a  iubject  fuited 
to  the  tafle  of  the  age.  This  I  humbly  pre  fume  to  be  my 
own  cafe.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune,  lately,  to  obtain 
dlftinct  information  of  a  molt  extraordinary  hiltory,  which 
alfo  may  perhaps  lay  a  foundation  for  fome  new  fcheme, 
or,  at  lead,  for  mending  and  cobbling  thofe  which  are 
now  cracked  and  old.  The  only  misfortune  that  it  labors 
under  is,  that  it  is  true  ;  for  I  remember  the  lofty  and  fono- 
rous  earl  of  Shafdbury,  whofe  memory  I  greatly  revere, 
tells  us  there  is  much  more  truth  in  fiction  than  in  fact. 
The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  authors  of  tafte  and  genius 
like  himfelf,  employing  their  fancy  in  delineating  feigned 
characters,  give  ordinarily  a  julter  view  of  nature  than 
tedious  relaters  of  what  really  happened. 

This  lofs  however,  I  trult,  will  be  abundantly  made  up 
by  the  extraordinary  and  wonderful  nature  of  the  paffages 
1  am  to  relate,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  fiction  in  enlivening  the  imagination  of  the  writer, 
and,  indeed,  very  poffibly,  may  be  miftaken  for  ficlion 
by  many  readers.  The  truth  is,  I  hope  there  is  a  lingular 
felicity  in  my  fubjectin  every  refpect.  If  the  excellency 
•f  hiftory,  according  to  lord  Shaftfbury,  lies  in  its  being 
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like  ficTion,  and  the  excellency  of  fiction  in  its  being  like 
to  real  facls,  according  to  all  other  men,  the  fubject  in 
hand  mult  needs  excel,  as  it  partakes  of  both  thefe  cha- 
racters. It  will  be  like  truth,  becaufe  it  is  true ;  and  it 
will  be  like  fi&ion,  becaufe  the  fame  train  of  events,  per- 
haps, never  happened  in  any  other  place  or  nation. 

To  introduce  myfelf  to  my  fubje£t,  and  inform  the 
reader  how  I  came  by  the  knowledge  of  it,  he  may  be 
pleafed  to  recollect,  That  in  the  year  1741,  when  com- 
modore (afterwards  lord)  Anfon  made  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  one  of  the  fhips  of  his  fquadron,  called  the  Wager, 
was  call  away  upon  a  defert  ifland  in  the  South  Seas.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  crew  who  were  faved  lengthened  the 
long-boat,  and  made  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage  through 
the  freights  of  Magellan,  to  Brazil.  As  they  were  often 
obliged  to  fwim  afhore  for  provisions  and  water,  it  hap- 
pened that,  at  one  time,  there  were  to  the  number  of  four- 
teen of  them  afhore  upon  a  part  of  the  coaft  very  far  fouth, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  ltreights.  Having  flayed  all  night, 
unfortunately  next  morning  the  wind  blew  fo  hard  in 
ihore,  that  only  fix  of  the  fourteen  were  able  to  get  aboard, 
and  the  veffel  was  obliged  to  go  away  and  leave  the  other 
eight. 

It  is  needlefs  here  to  infift  upon  the  various  accidents 
they  met  with  in  this  perilous  fituation.  The  difficulty 
of  obtaining  food,  without  which  they  mud  very  foon 
have  died :  the  mean  and  fcanty  provifion  with  which 
nature  will  be  fuftained,  when  there  is  no  more  or  better 
to  be  had  :  the  inventive  faculty  of  man  for  fupplying  his 
wants  when  reduced  to  abfolute  extremity,  and  a  hundred 
other  things  which  have  been  reprefented  in  all  poffible 
lights  by  other  writers  of  adventures.  Let  it  fuffice,  there- 
fore to  lay  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  four  of  them  were  kil- 
led by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  the  remaining 
four  taken  prifoners.  After  changing  their  mafters  feve- 
ral  times,  they  came  at  lad  into  the  hands  of  one  who  car- 
ried them  a  great  way  off  to  the  capital  of  an  empire,  and 
the  court  of  a  powerful  prince.  There  they  lived  many 
years,  learned  the  language,  and  had  occafion  to  fee  the 
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manners  of  the  country.  Two  of  them,  at  lad,  acquired 
fuch  a  degree  of  favor,  that,  in  compliance  with  their  earn- 
er! requeft,  they  were  fent  to  the  Portugueze  fettlements, 
and  came  from  thence  to  Great  Britain. 

One  of  thefe  perfons,  who  was  a  man   of  tolerable  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  good  fenfe  and  comprehenfion,  coming 
to  live  in  my  neighborhood,  communicated  to  me  what 
follows  of  this  hiftory.     In  general  he  told  me  the  conduct 
and  characters  of  men,  bating   fome  little   differences  of 
fafhion  and  modes  of  addreis,  which  are  ever  changing  in 
every  country,  were  much  like  what  they  are  among  our- 
felves.     Court  favor  was  precarious  and  changeable.     In- 
tereft  and  ambition  prevailed  more  in  obtaining  places  of 
power  and  profit,  than  modeft  and  peaceable  merit.  Cold 
and  fober  men  gathered   wealth,  and  crept  up,  by  flow 
but  fure  fleps,  to  ftation  and   dignity  ;   while  the  lively 
fprightly  fellows   threw  away  all  that  they  had,  and  foc'n 
became  contemptible  to  others,  and  ufelels  to  themfelves. 
The  knowledge  of  the  world  was  of  very  little   benefit ; 
for  though  every  clafs  of  men   could  clearly  difcern  the 
errors  that  adhered  to  thofe  of  a  different  rank,  they  could 
fcarcely   obferve,    and  never  would  imitate   their  com- 
mendable   qualities.     For  example,  fays   he,   a  profufe, 
difeafed,  needy  lord,  would  fpeak  with  infinite  contempt 
of  the  meannefs  of  foul,  and  hardnefs  of  heart  frequently 
to  be  found  in  traders  and   men  of  bufinefs,  but  never 
once  thought  of  following  their  example  in   fobriety,  ap- 
plication, and  regularity  in  the  distribution   of  their  time,' 
to  which  they  manifestly  owed  all  their  fuccefs.     So  that 
upon  the  whole,  he  concluded  that  human  nature  in   all 
ages  and  in  all  places  was  the  fame.     A  fage  remark,  the 
reader  will  fay,  but  I  caneafily  remember  to  have  heard  it 
before. 

There  was  however  one  clafs  of  men  in  that  nation, 
whole  conftitution  as  a  body,  and  many  of  whofe  charac- 
ters and  practices  were  of  the  moil  extraordinary  kind, 
viz.  the  Servants.  Their  ftate  and  conduct,  at  the  time 
which  fell  under  his  own  obfervation,  were  fo  lingular 
that  they  excited  his  curiofity  ;  and  induced  him  to  in. 
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quire  with  great  care  into  their  condition,  as  far  back  as 
hi  (lory  could  trace  them.  This  is  what  I  am  now  to  com- 
municate  to  the  public,  being  willing  that  my  book 
mould  be  buried  in  oblivion,  or  burned  with  difgrace,  if 
a  (lory  can  be  produced  equal,  or  even  fimilar  to  it,  an  any 
other  age  or  country. 
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CHAP.   I, 


Of  the  original  State  of  the  Servants,  and  their  erection 
into  a  Corporation. 


IN  very  early  times,  of  which  there  are  ftill  feme  ac- 
counts handed  down  by  tradition,  the  fervants  were  in 
aftate  not  much  different  from  what  they  are  at  prefent 
among  us.  It  does  not  appear  that  ever  they  were  flaves, 
or  were  treated  with  exceffive  rigor  or  feverity.  They 
were  trained  up  in  fome  acquaintance  with,  and  applied 
themfelves  to  fuch  work  as  they  feemed  to  be  fitted  for  by 
the  turn  of  their  minds,  and  the  ilrength  or  agility  of  their 
bodies.  They  were  chofen  or  hired  by  every  family  as 
they  pleafed,  made  a  voluntary  agreement,  and  were  em- 
ployed in  doing  what  was  neceffary  of  every  kind.  They 
were  paid  as  they  and  the  family  could  agree,  eating  of 
their  own  labours,  and  were  cheriihed  and  careffed  in  pro- 
portion as  they  deferved  it.  In  cafes  of  remarkable  neg- 
lect, difcbedience  or  mifbehavior  they  were  turned  away. 
This,  indeed,  happened  but  feldom,  for  they  were  in  ge- 
neral honeft,  fober  and  induftrious.  They  had  the  inte- 
reft  of  their  mafters  at  heart,  nay,  fo  remarkable  were  fome 
of  them  in  thefe  times  for  fidelity,  that  (it  is  reported)  they 
feemed  to  have  as  much  or  more  pleafure  in  doing  their 
work,  as  in  receiving  their  wages. 

But  it  happened,  fome  ages  ago,  that  one  of  their 
princes  was  laved  from  a  formidable  confpiracy  againft 
his  life  and  crown,  juft  upon  the  point  of  execution,  by 
the  fidelity  and  courage  of  a  fervant.  The  prince  was 
a  man  of  a  warm  heart,  and  an  uncommonly  generous 
difpofition.  Not  content  with  bountifully  rewarding  his 
benefactor  by  kindnefs  to  himfelf  and  family,  he  conceiv- 
ed a  defign  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  fac"t,  and 
ihowing  his  gratitude  by  doing  fomething  in  favor  of 
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the  whole  order  or  body  of  men.  For  this  purpofe,  be- 
ing pofleil  of  abfolute  power,  after  confuting  upon  it  for 
fome  time,  he  eflablifhed  the  following  regulations,  not 
doubting  that  they  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  his  fub- 
jects  in  general,  as  well  as  the  fervants  in  particular. 

r.  It  was  ordered  that  the  wages  of  fervants  mould  be 
confiderably  augmented,  and  fixed  to  a  certain  rate  in  all 
the  king's  dominions.  This  was  evidently  dictated  by 
compaflion.  He  obferved  that  it  was  very  hard  and  un- 
equal, that  thofe  who  were  conflantly  employed  in  labor, 
who  promoted  the  intereft  of  their  mailers  fo  much,  mould 
notwithftanding  live  fo  poorly  ;  that  they  mould  have 
nothing  but  the  coarfeft  diet,  and  no  more  money  than 
was  barely  neceflary  to  purchafe  the  meaneft  clothing. 
He  ufed,  when  the  matter  was  under  deliberation,  torea- 
fon  thus,  "  For  my  part,  I  think  a  king  ought  to  have 
"  the  heart  of  a  man ;  I  confider  the  fervants  as  my  fel- 
"  low  creatures,  and  am  defirous  that  they  mould  tafte 
"  fome  of  thofe  pleafures  and  delicacies  of  life,  which 
"  they  contribute  fo  largely  to  procure  for  the  accommo- 
■*'  dation  of  others." 

He  aifo  obferved,  that  intereft,  as  well  as  compaffion, 
dictated  the  fame  thing ;  that  keeping  them  poor  would 
entirely  difpirit  them,  and  make  them  do  their  duty  in 
the  moft  carelefs  and  flothful  manner,  by  which  their 
mailers  mud  receive  manifeft  prejudice.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  good  and  fecure  provifion  would  give  them  great 
vigor  and  alacrity.  He  ventured  to  foretel,  that  a  third 
part  increafe  of  their  falary  would  increafe  their  work  in 
a  far  greater  proportion,  fo  that  the  public  would  be  gain- 
ers by  this  feeming  burden.  Eefides  that  fuch  a  fixed 
provifion  would  free  them  from  all  temptation  to  pilfer- 
ing and  dealing,  and  fo  be  an  improvement  upon  their 
honeify  as  well  as  activity. 

Another  advantage  he  propofed  to  reap  by  this  meafure 
was  increafihg  the  number  of  Servants.  It  was  welt 
enough  remembered  that,  at  no  very  diftant  period,  the 
kingdom  had  fuffered  not  a  little  from  the  fcarcity  of  fer- 
vants ;  fo  that  the  land  lay  uncultivated,  and  many 
branches  of  bufinefs  neglected.     Now  it  was  impofhble 
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to  avoid  feeing  that  this  meafure  mud  increafe  the  nurri* 
ber  of  fervants,  by  inducing  them  to  come  into  the  king- 
dom from  the  moll  diftant  places,  as  well  as  encouraging 
them  to  marry  and  propagate,  and  blefs  their  country 
with  a  multitude  of  ufeful  hands. 

Nay,  he  even  called  in  the  aid  of  luxury  to  enforce 
his  argument,  aliedging,  that  keeping  the  lervants  poor, 
muft  make  them  fordid  and  nalty,  fo  that  it  would  be 
odious  to  people  of  talle  and  elegance  to  have  them  about 
their  perfons,  or  even  to  fee  thein  in  their  houles.  But 
by  carrying  the  propofed  defign  into  execution,  he  faid, 
he  hoped  to  fee  the  lervants  in  general  genteel,  well  drelT- 
ed,  well  behaved,  and  converfable  men.  That  this  mud 
be  an  advantage  in  particular  to  families  in  the  country, 
who  were  conliderably  diftant  from  one  another,  and,  in 
certain  feafons  of  the  year,  could  have  very  little  inter- 
courfe  :  nay,  even  that  in  cities  and  places  of  greater  re- 
fort,  it  would  be  better,  in  many  refpects  to  have  oppor- 
tunities of  converfation  within  doors,  than  to  be  always 
obliged  to  feek  fociety  abroad. 

In  fhort,  he  fuppofed  that  the  regulation  now  eilablifh- 
ed  would  put  an  entire  period  to  all  the  murmurings  and 
complaints  of  fervants,  and  their  defires  of  fhifting  from 
one  family  to  another,  which  was  a  fource  of  daily  incon- 
veniencies.  They  mull  be  touched,  fays  he,  with  a  fenfe 
of  gratitude  for  fo  unexpected  and  fo  happy  a  change  in 
their  fituation,  and  will  therefore  be  thoroughly  content, 
and  never  ask/or  more. 

2.  Having  the  public  good  all  along  at  heart,  as  much 
as  the  advantage  of  the  fervants,  he  ordered  fchools  and 
places  of  exercifes  to  be  built,  and  mailers  appointed  to 
train  up  fervants  and  fit  them  for  their  feverai  trulls.— 
There  were  different  tracls  of  education  chalked  out  for 
all  different  forts  of  employments.  It  was  particularly 
expected  of  the  directors  of  thefe  academies,  that  they 
would  ieledt  the  fervants  fit  for  every  branch,  and  both 
educate  and  difpofe  of  them  according  as  their  genius 
ihould  intimate  they  were  moll  capable.  As  for  example, 
for  cooks,  waiting-men,  and  other  domeftic  fervants,  and 
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grooms,  gardeners,  and  laboring  men  of  all  forts  without 
doors. 

The  advantage  of  this  regulation,  in  both  its  parts, 
feemed  very  evident.  Education,  it  was  faid,  is  all  in  all. 
Education  makes  the  man,  and  makes  the  fefvant.  It 
will  therefore  prepare  them  for  their  work.  They  will 
enter  upon  it  expert  and  proven,  very  much  to  the  pub- 
lic emolument  ;  inflead  of  being  aukward  and  unhandy 
for  fome  time,  till  experience  has  given  them  facility,  or* 
perhaps,  retaining  fome  meafure  of  rullicity  and  inactivi- 
ty through  their  whole  lives. 

It  feemed  alfo  a  matter  of  great  moment,  that  no  man 
mould  be  fufFered  to  profefs  what  he  could  not  do,  but 
that  he  fhould  be  confined  to  that  only  which  he  could 
bed  do.  Neither  was  it  proper  that  this  mould  be  left  to 
the  caprice  of  families,  or  the  ambition  and  prefumption 
of  the  fervants  themfelves.  And  it  was  never  once  ima- 
gined the  mailers  of  academies  would  be  defective  in  judg- 
ment and  impartiality  on  their  part. 

3.  The  third  and  lad  regulation  he  eftablifhed,  was 
ordering  the  fervants  to  be  erected  by  charter  into  a  large 
corporation,  containing  many  fmaller  bodies  and  focieties 
within  it.  To  this  corporation  he  gave  authority  over 
the  feveral  members  of  which  it  was  compofed,  and  efta- 
blifhed  a  complete  fubordination.  This  was  thought  a 
piece  of  admirable  wiidom  and  policy.  They  were  to  be 
ilriclly  watchful  over  one  another,  and  it  was  fuppofed 
they  would  get  all  the  advantage  in  this  fhape,  which  men 
united  in  fociety  have  over  thofe  in  a  ftate  of  nature. — 
The  feveral  claffes  and  divifions  of  the  corporation  were 
to  try  the  lufficiency  of  all  fervants  before  they  were  ad- 
mitted, and  had  power  to  turn  them  off  when  they  mifbe- 
haved  or  neglected  their  work.  That  this  might  proceed 
with  the  greater  regularity,  they  were  every  one  fecured 
by  law  in  their  employments.  They  were  not  left  in  a 
vague  dependant  (late  :  a  fervant  once  hired  by  any  family 
could  not  be  turned  away  but  by  an  order  of  his  fellow- 
fervants,  to  whom  all  complaints  of  his  conduct  were  to 
be  made,  and  bv  whom  they  were  to  be  judged. 

Vol.  III.  S  s 
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The  whole  was  founded  upon  the  mod  excellent  rea- 
fons.  Who  fo  proper  to  judge  of  the  capacity  and  dili- 
gence of  fervants  as  thofe  who  are  fervants  themfelves  ? 
who  can  be  iuppofed  fo  attentive  to  their  conduft,  or  fo 
jealous  of  their  behaviour,  fince  the  character  of  particu- 
lars mult  evidently  reflect  either  difgrace  or  credit  on  the 
whole  collective  body  ? 

C  HAP.     II. 

Of  the  Effects  produced  by  these  Regulations. 

AT  firft,  and  indeed  for  a  confiderable  time  after  thefe 
regulations  were  eftabliftied,  experience  feerned  to 
confirm  the  wifdom  as  well  as  generofity  of  the  prince, 
and  to  difcover  their  happy  confequences  every  day.  Ser- 
vants were  trained  up  and  inft'rucled  in  every  branch  of 
bufinefs,  and  were  very  expert  in  their  work.  They  un- 
derstood the  caufe,  the  reafon  and  the  end  of  every  thing, 
and  could  talk  upon  it,  in  a  mod  intelligent  and  confif- 
tent  manner.  They  did  every  thing  with  much  exatt- 
nefs,  and  had  plainly  a  far  greater  air  of  neatnefs  and  ele- 
gance than  formerly.  The  fields  were  dreffed  and  trim- 
med to  great  perfection  ;  the  utenfils  of  the  houfes  were 
all  brightened  and  put  in  order  ;  the  outfides  of  the  houfes 
and  avenues  to  them  were  all  adorned  in  a  very  pretty 
and  fanciful  manner.  They  were  not  content  with  what 
was  barely  profitable  to  their  matters,  but  paid  alio  a  due 
regard  to  fliovv  and  appearance.  Peribns  who  travelled 
were  exceedingly  delighted,  and  the  proprietors  were  not 
a  little  proud  of  the  change  ;  for  every  houfe  was  like  a 
little  palace,  and  every  country-feat  like  a  little  paradife. 
Thus  far  the  fervants  feerned  to  be  much  upon  their  ho- 
nor, and,  from  a  fenfe  of  gratitude  to  the  emperor,  en- 
deavored to  behave  themfelves  with  great  care  and  dili- 
gence ;  fo  that  every  body,  as  well  as  themfelves,  lincere- 
ly  rejoiced  in  the  change  of  their  Hate. 

But  alas  !  how  fhort-fighted  are  human  creatures  ?  this 
univerfal  Satisfaction  did  not  lait  long.  It  was  quickly 
fesn?  nouvithitanding  ib  good  a  beginning,  that  the  regu- 
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tactions  laid  down  would  but  ill  anfwer  the  end  propofed. 
The  change  to  the  word  took  its  rife  from  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  wages,  which  yet  feemed,  at  firft,  to  be  the 
chief  and  moll  reafonablc  article  of  the  regulations  :  for, 
after  they  had  obtained  good  wages,  and  the  belt  of  food, 
and  accommodation,  fome  of  them  began  to  grow  fat,and 
confequently,  lazy.  When  they  were  fuddenly  called, 
fometimes  by  dozing  and  fleeping  they  did  not  hear  at 
all ;  and  when  they  did  hear,  were  very  flow  in  their  mo- 
tions, and  always  ready  furnifhed  with  an  excufe  for  their 
negledt  5  or,  perhaps,  raifed  fome  very  ftrong  objections 
to  what  they  were  defired  to  do.  When  they  were  fent 
of  an  errand,  they  took  a  long  time  before  they  returned  ; 
and  yet  would  pofitively  Hand  to  it,  that  it  was  impoffi- 
ble  to  return  fooner.  If  this  was  not  fatisfying,  they 
would,  in  a  great  rage,  before  they  delivered  their  meflage, 
return  and  meafure  the  ground  they 'had  traverfed,  in 
order  to  determine  the  difpute. 

Having  now  more  to  eat  and  drink  than  formerly,  they 
behoved  to  take  more  time  to  it ;  and  fo  the  hours  of  their 
work  were  very  much  diminifhed.  This  feemed  to  them 
not  only  reafonable,  but  neceffary  ;  and  great  difputes 
arofe  upon  it  with  the  families  in  which  they  ferved.  The 
families  in  general,  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  they 
expected  greater  diligence  and  activity,  as  they  were  now 
better  paid  than  before,  whereas  the  fervants  counted  that 
highly  ridiculous  ;  tor  with  them  it  was  a  fixed  point,  that 
the  more  liberally  they  were  paid,  they  ought  to  do  the 
lefs  for  it.  It  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  upon  this  part  of  the 
fubject  ;  let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that,  in  general,  having  now 
got  fo  good  proviiion  made  for  them,  they  began  not  to 
ierve,  but  to  live.  The  delicacies  of  the  world  began  to 
captivate  their  hearts,  and  inftead  of  fatisfying  themfelves 
with  neceffaries,  and  being  ufeful  in  their  generation,  they 
bethought  themfelves  of  enjoying  what  had  thus  io  luckily 
fallen  to  their  fhare. 

Changes  in  all  refpedts  came  on  infenubly.  It  was 
before  obferved,  that  one  advantage  propofed  by  the  regu- 
lations, was  the  increafe  of  the  number  of  fervants.  This 
diedt  indeed  did  follow  with  a  witneis.     Whereas  before 
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the  country  was  not  overilocked  with  fervants,  and  famU 
lies  were  at  great  pains  in  looking  out  for  proper  ones, 
now  they  increafed  to  an  almoft  incredible  number.  Not 
only  was  there  a  great  confluence  of  Grangers  from  dif- 
tant  places,  but  many  of  the  inhabitants,  not  inconfidera- 
ble  in  point  of  ilation  found  it  their  interefl  to  become 
fervants.  Now  you  would  every  where  fee  them  going 
about  and  foliciting  employment,  and  very  wonderful 
were  the  arts  they  fometimes  ufed  to  obtain  it.  Of  thefe- 
I  fhall  fay  nothing  in  this  preliminary  part  of  the  hiflory, 
becaufe  I  fhall  probably  have  afterwards  a  better  oppor- 
nity  to  introduce  them. 

As  the  (late  of  things  and  the  way  of  thinking  began  to 
alter,  the  language  and  manner  of  fpeaking  altered  alfo  at 
the  fame  time.  In  former  times  they  ufed  to  fpeak  of 
getting  a  mailer,  or  being  hired,  or  getting  an  employ, 
ment,  now  they  fpake  of  getting  into  bread,  of  getting  a 
faiary,  a  fettlement,  or  a  living.  I  know  nothing  that  re- 
fembles  this  difference  i'o  much,  as  the  difference  between 
pur  way  of  fpeaking  in  Scotland,  and  what  is  ufual  in  our 
neighbor  country  of  England  about  fervants.  Here  we 
fpeak  of  a  fervant's  getting  into  fervice  :  in  England  they 
call  it  getting  a  place,  and  a  footmen  turned  away,  they 
term  with  the  higheft  propriety,  a  footman  out  of  place. 

Things  having  once  come  into  this  lituation,  it  happen- 
ed with  thefe  fervants  as  it  happens  with  all  men  when 
once  they  begin  to  gratify  their  defires  :  they  become  in- 
ordinate, exceffive  and  infatiable.  Inflead  of  being  con- 
tent with  what  they  had  obtained,  they  began  to  fall  upon 
all  imaginable  methods  of  increafing  their  revenues.  They 
contrived  an  infinite  number  of  perquifites  befides  their 
ordinary  wages.  When  a  family  had  of  their  own  free 
motion  bellowed  any  mark  of  favor  upon  a  good  fervant, 
the  thing  was  immediately  fpread  abroad,  and  all  other  fa- 
milies were  harraffed  with  complaints.,  and  teazed  to  death 
by  their  fervants  till  the  fame  was  bellowed  upon  them. 
They  would  often,  in  a  clandeftine  manner,  lay  hold  of 
fome  of  the  goods  of  the  family,  and  appropriate  them  to 
^heir  own  ufe  ;  and,  when  it  came  at  lall  to  be  difcovered, 
{hey  would  take  the  advantage  of  their  own  covetoufnefs, 
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and  prove  clearly,  that  by  immemorial  cuftom  it  belonged 
to  them  as  their  due.  Where  families  were  ignorant, 
they  would  affirm  with  the  greateft  boldnefs,  that  fuch  and 
fuch  were  the  privileges  of  fervants  in  all  other  places, 
and  by  that  means  procure  their  confent.  When  they 
were  not  only  ignorant,  but  timid  and  cowardly,  they 
would  go  a  lhort  way  to  work,  and  threaten  to  burn  their 
houfes  to  the  ground  if  they  did  not  comply  with  every 
demand. 

But,  what  they  excelled  moft  in  were  the  arts  of  flatte- 
ry and  deceit  in  rich  families.  Such  as  got  near  great 
men, would  ftand  as  it  were  in  perpetual  admiration  of  the 
beauty  of  their  perfons,  the  gracefulnefs  of  their  manners, 
and  the  excellence  of  their  underflandings.  The  fervants 
of  fome  perfons  of  great  rank,  had  a  cufiom  of  making  up 
a  long  lilt  every  day,  of  the  virtues  which  fuch  perfons 
had  that  day  put  in  practice,  and  reading  it  over  to  them 
next  morning  before  they  got  out  of  bed,  which  was  ob- 
served to  render  them  quite  facile  and  traceable  for  a  long 
time  after. 

They  perfuaded  the  credulous,  that  the  public  good  was 
infeparably  connected  with  their  thriving  and  opulence. 
1  Indultry,'  faid  they,  '  is  the  fource  of  wealth  to  a  na- 

*  tion.     Servants,  every  body  mull  acknowledge,  are  the 

*  means  of  indufiry  :  thence  it  follows  undeniably,  that 
'  the  more  fervants  the  better.'  By  the  help  of  this  ar- 
gument they  obtained,  that  many  new  eltablifhments 
were  made  for  fervants.  And  fuch  was  the  fafcination 
that  prevailed,  that  frequently  there  were  fettlements  made 
for  the  provifion  of  menial  fervants  in  a  wildernefs,  where 
there  was  hardly  a  fingle  creature  to  ferve  ;  and  of  huf- 
bandmen  upon  a  fea  more,  where  there  was  not  an  inch 
of  ground  to  cultivate.  They  alfo  got  about  fick  and  dy- 
jng  perfons,  and  by  their  officious  fervices,  by  tending 
them  with  apparent  care,  and  by  frequently  and  readily 
giving  them  cordials,  they  prevailed,  that  many  left  great 
legacies  to  them  in  their  wills. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Continues  the  same  Subject.     And  particularly  gfccs  en 
account  ef  a  very  remarkable  step  taken  by  the  Servants. 

WHEN  their  pofTeffions,  privileges  and  immunities 
were  thus  enlarged,  they  began  to  claim  greater 
refpect  than  formerly,  and  to  affume  additional  titles  and 
defignations.  Some  of  them  would  be  no  longer  fervants 
properly  fpeaking,  but  overfeers.  They  affirmed  that  it 
was  eiTential  to  the  nature  of  fervants,  that  fome  of  them 
ihould  be  overfeers,  and  that  there  could  be  neither  order 
nor  ceconomy  in  a  family  without  fome  fuch.  To  this 
they  added  fub  overfeers,  and  feveral  other  officers  for 
their  affillance.  They  then  proceeded  to  arch-overfeers, 
who  had  all  the  other  overfeers,  as  well  as  fervants,  under 
their  jurifdic'tion.  At  a  great  meeting  of  the  whole  cor- 
poration, this  was  determined  and  decreed  to  be,  and  to 
have  been,  a  part  of  the  original  inflitution  of  fervitude, 
without  which  it  could  not  poffibly  fubfift. 

Thefe  encroachments  were  very  patiently  fubmitted  to, 
and,  one  would  think,  had  been  carried  as  far  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  would  admit.  Yet  there  remained  one 
ftep  more  which  exceeded  every  thing  that  had  been  for- 
merly feen,and  happened  as  follows.  An  overfeer  of  the 
capital  city  gathered  a  great  many  of  his  cotemporaries 
about  him,  and  after  begging  their  mod  ferious  attention  to 
a  propolal  he  had  to  lay  before  them,  made  a  fpeech  to  the 
following  purpofe.  '  Honored  and  very  dear  Brethren, 
4  You  know  that  the  life  of  fociety   is  order,  and  the  foul 

*  of  order  is  fubordination.     The  greatelt  fervice,  there- 

*  fore,  that  we  can  do  to   our  corporation,  is  to    keep  up 
'  the  fubordination    of  officers  among  us  with  as  much 

*  ttriclnefs,  and  to  make  it  as  compleat  and  extenfive  as 
'  poffible.     There  are  no  ftru&ures  which  Hand  fo  fecure- 

*  ly,  as  thofe  that  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or  a  py- 

*  ramid,  becaufe  they  have   a  broad  bafe,  and  gradually 

*  leii'en  towards  the  top.      Neither  of  thefe,   however,   is 
i  compleat,  but  maimed  or  imperfect,  unlefs  it  be  carried 
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on  till  it  terminate  in  a  point.     Therefore,  the  fubordi- 
nation  of  our  fociety   can   never  be  entire  and  perfedt, 
till  it  end  in  a  lingle  perfon,  who  may  unite  the  whole, 
and  enjoy  abfokite  uncontrolable  dominion.     And,  as 
the  perfon  who  is  on  the  top  of  a  pyramid,  mud  necelfa- 
rily  fee  farther  than  thole  who  Hand  upon   any  of  the 
lower  fteps  of  it,  fo  the  perfon  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  fociety  of  fervants  mull,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  fuf- 
pafs  them  all  in  wifdom  and  fagacity.     Nay,  as  this  or- 
der is  of  the  inltitution  of  nature,  and  as  a  lad  refort  or 
fupreme  judge  is  neceffary  to  determine  controverfies  in 
any  fociety,  fo  I  do  think  it  may  be  proved,  that  nature, 
to  be  uniform  and  confident  in  her  operations,  mud  im- 
mediately infpire  the  perfon  fo  exalted,  with  infallible 
knowledge,  and  a  fort  of  infinite  mind.     Now,  I  hope 
it  is  very  plain,  that  I  myfelf  am  the  perfon  to  whom, 
and  to  my  fuccefTors  in  office,  this  power  and  authority 
do  of  right  belong.' 
One  of  the  aflembly  then  rifes  up  and  fays, 4  I  greatly 
fufpett  this  will  be  attended  with  no  good  effects  upon 
the  interelt  of  the   fervants  in  general,  not  to  mention 
the  intered  of  the  families,  which,  from  a  fenfe  of  duty 
to  the  corporation,  I  entirely  give  up.     At  any   rate,  it 
ought  not  to  be  gone  into  precipitately  ;  for  it  is  a  pro- 
digious innovation.'     'Quite  otherwile,'  fays  the  former 
fpeaker ;   '  for  though  I  have  condefcended  to  reafon  with 
you,  and  fhow  you,  that  in  the  nature   of  things,  there 
mult  be  one  who,  like  the  top  done  of  a  pyramid,  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  whole  body  ;   as  alfo,  that  this  can  be  no 
other  than  myfelf,  who  dwell  in  the  centre  of  this  vad 
empire  ;  yet  I  can  give  undeniable  evidence,  that  it  hath 
*  been  always  fo  in   fad,  lince  there  was  an  empire  here, 
4  and  fmce  there  were  fervants.'  The  objector  then  fhook 
his  head,  as  who  lliould  fay  that  is  far  from  being  a  clear 
point,  and  leemed  to  wonder  from  whence  this  evidence 
was  to  proceed.      The  other  immediately  goes  on,  '  It  is 
4  as  clear  as  the  fun  ;   for  though  all  the  records  that  con- 
4  tained  this  regulation  are  loll,  yet  I  very  well  remember, 
4  that  my  nurfe  told   me  before  I  was  two  years  of  a?e, 
4  that  her  grandmother's  filler's  couf'p.-german  allured  her 
4  it  was  faft." 
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However  unwilling,  one  would  think,  men  mould  be 
to  give  up  their  natural  rights,  and  fubmit  to  ufurped  au- 
thority, yet  lb  it  was  that  they  foon  agreed  to  this  fcheme  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  appeared  to  have  been  not  ill  projected 
for  their  own  ends.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  at  how  1'peedy 
a  pace  they  advanced,  in  acquiring  and  extending  their 
dominion.  They  quite  inverted  the  ufe  of  language  ;  for 
when  they  fpoke  of  the  family  they  always  meant  the  fer- 
vants  ;  or,  if  they  faid  any  thing  would  tend  to  the  good 
of  the  family,  it  was  to  be  underltood,  that  it  Would  pro- 
mote  the  increafe  of  the  Wages,  privileges  and  immunities 
of  the  fervants.  In  many  places  the  fervants  grew  upon 
the  families,  and  turned  them  out  altogether.  In  fome  of 
the  mod  delicious  fpots  of  the  country,  you  would  have 
feen  fine  feats  and  inclofures  wholly  poAcHed  by  fervants, 
who  abfolutely  refufed  to  do  any  work,  but  gave  them* 
feives  up  to  lazy  contemplation.  If  any  body  had  pre- 
sumed to  afk  them  the  meaning  of  this,  they  faid  they  wera 
employed  in  fiudying  the  theory  of  fervice,  and  wifh- 
ing  that  all  fervants  might  be  good,  and  all  families  well 
flip  plied. 

It  has  been  obferved  above,  that  they  began  their  fcheme 
by  flattering  the  rich  and  great  men,  and  endeavoring  to 
infinuate  themfelves  into  their  favor.  But  as  foon  as  their 
power  was  fufficiently  eftablifhed,  they  changed  their  note, 
and  treated  the  moil  confiderable  men  of  the  country  with 
great  haughtinefs  and  contempt.  They  affirmed  it  to 
be  -ubfolutely  neceflary  for  the  public  good,  that  they  mould 
have  much  honor  and  refpedt  paid  them.  That,  as  they 
were  undeniably  the  moil  ufeful  rank  of  men,  by  confe- 
quence  they  were  the  moll  honorable.  Inflead  of  being 
humble  and  fubmiffive,  they  infilled,  that  all  the  people, 
from  the  highell  to  the  lowed,  mould  pay  a  profound  re- 
fpecl  to  the  overfeers,  arch-overieers,  and  other  dignita- 
ries, whofe  names  1  have  forgot,  becaufe  they  had  neither 
fenfe  nor  meaning.  Nay,  the  emperor  of  the  fervants  ar- 
rived in  time  at  fuch  power,  that  he  made  the  richeft  men 
in  the  country,  even  the  governors  of  provinces  to  tremble. 
lie  ordered  them  fometimtrs  to  wipe  his  fhoes  ;  and,  when 
they  mifochaved  or  lhowed  the  leaft  backwardnels,  com- 
manded them  to  be  vvhipt. 
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When  my  informer  mentioned  this  circum fiance,  I 
could  not  help  difcovering  much  amazement  at  the  pufil- 
lanimity  of  thefe  people,  and  even  modeftly  hinted  ibme 
fufpicion  as  to  the  truth  of  the  fac't.  He  infilled,  however, 
in  the  molt  pofitive  manner,  on  the  truth  of  his  account, 
and  added,  that  he  had  many  things  (till  more  wonderful 
to  communicate  ;  as  an  inltance  of  which  he  affirmed, 
that  it  was  not  only  ufual  for  the  emperor  to  order  great 
men  to  be  whipt,  but  even  to  command  them  to  whipf 
themfelvcs.  All  this  they  were  obliged  tofubmit  to,  for  he 
had  the  lower  fervants,  and  the  whole  kingdom  ablblute- 
ly  under  his  influence.  If  any  per fon  or  family  had  dif- 
puted  his  will  in  the  lead  article,  they  would  either,  with- 
out more  ado,  burn  the  h)ufe  and  them  in  it,  or  they 
would  wholly  give  over  work,  and  neither  provide  them 
with  food  nor  fuel,  fo  that  they  behoved  immediately  to 
flarve. 

What  contributed  not  a  little  to  eftablifh  this  usurpati- 
on, was  a  very  fingular  fcheme  which  they  fell  upon  while 
they  were  flattering  great  men,  and  perfuading  them  to 
make  new  ellablifhments  for  fervants.  This  was,  that 
families  mould  not  be  permitted  to  choofe  fervants  for 
themfelves,  but  that  a  lord,  or  any  other  great  man,  mould 
have  the  power  of  nominating  the  fervants  within  a  certain 
cliitrict.  They  never  failed  to  invent  plaufib'le  reafons 
for  all  their  ichemes.  In  fupport  of  this  it  was  alledged, 
that  families  were  often  whim fical  in  their  choice.  That 
Ibme  would  prefer  a  fervant  becaufe  he  was  tall,  and 
others  becaufe  he  was  ihort ;  fome  becaufe  his  hair  was 
red,  others  becaufe  it  was  black.  That  they  did  not  know 
when  they  were  well  ferved,  and  when  they  were  not. 
That  they  were  apt  to  be  impofed  on  by  fuch  as  had 
fmooth  tongues  and  could  flatter  them.  That,  if  families 
and  fervants  were  in  a  good  under  (landing,  they  would 
raife  fedition  and  fubvert  the  conftitution. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  thought  exceeding  clear,  that 
great  men  would  underfland  the  intere't  of  the  country, 
and  the  capacity  of  fervants,  much  better  than  the  vulgar. 
As  alfo,  that  they  were  above  all  fufpicion  of  partiality, 
and  would  be  lure  always  to  fend  fit  and  accomplished 
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fervants  to  every  houfe.  But  alas,  the  contrary  of  all 
this  was  foon  found  by  experience.  They  learned  fpee- 
dily  to  fell  every  place  to  the  higheft  bidder,  unlefs  when 
they  had  a  favorite  or  dependant  to  gratify,  which  indeed, 
at  bottom,  was  the  fame  thing.  However,  they  were 
foon  made  dupes  to  the  fervants,  for  when  the  profit  of 
this  fale  was  found  out,  the  overfeers  and  arch-overfeers 
gradually  ufurped  the  nomination  to  themfelves,  and  at 
laft,  it  came  to  be  made  an  addition  to  the  great  and  over- 
grown power  of  ths  emperor. 

It  may  eafily  be  fuppofed,  things  were  now  in  a  fad  fitu- 
ation,  and  they  continued  fo,  as  tradition  and  written  re- 
cords allure  us,  for  many  ages.  The  lands  lay  unculti- 
vated ;  the  people  were  reduced  to  the  greatefl  mifery 
imaginable ;  they  were  forrily  clothed,  and  worfe  fed. 
No  body  profpered  but  the  fervants,  or  rather,  only  the 
upper  ranks  of  them,  the  noble  and  honorable  fervants, 
the  overfeers  and  arch-overfeers.  To  thefe  indeed  may 
be  added  the  idle  and  fpeculative  fort,  who  were  fettled  in> 
hives,  in  the  molt  pleafant  and  fruitful  vallies,  in  every 
province.  As  for  the  poorer  or  loweit  clafs  of  fervants, 
who  actually  did  any  work  for  the  families,  they  were  as 
much  opprefled,  by  this  time,  as  their  matters.  Their 
wages  were  moitly  taken  up  by  lazy  overfeers,  orexhauft- 
cd  by  heavy  taxes  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
emperor,  and  his  court. 


CHAP.     IV. 

A  terrible  Blow  given  to  the  Domination  of  the  Servants; 
and  particularly  to  the  Fewer  oj  the  Emperor. 

IT  appears  to  be  a  fa£t,  though  not  very  well  accounted 
for  by  philofophers,  that,  when  men  have  Ireen  long 
accuftomed  to  flavery,  thev  hug  their  chains,  and  become 
fo  blinded,  as  to  pride  themfelves  in  their  mifery  itfelf.  A 
poor  peafant,  in  a  neighboring  country,  whole  face  is 
pale  with  hunger,  and  his  family  fcarce  covered  with  rags, 
through  the  oppre{Jion  of  his  prince,  yet  will  be  very  ready 
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to  venture  his  life  in  vindication  of  the  tyrant's  honor,  and 
count  himlelf  extremely  happy  to  lay  it  down  in  defence 
oi  his  perfon.  So  it  happened  with  the  people  under  con- 
fide  rat  ion.  They  were  fo  deluded  by  thefe  fervants,  that, 
as  their  condition,  fo  their  reafon  itfelf  was  turned  upfide 
down.  They  gloried  in  the  ufurpation  of  the  fervants  over 
them,  worfliipped  them  often  as  they  paffed,  and  ltoutly 
defended  all  their  rights  and  privileges. 

If  by  chance  it  happened,  (as  there  were  always  fome 
in  every  age)  that  one  thought  fit  to  complain  of  the  floth, 
debauchery,  avarice  and  tyranny  of  the  fervants,  his  bre- 
thren immediately  raifed  a  hideous  accufation  againlt  him, 
and  the  ftupid  people  generally  joined  in  the  cry.  They 
immediately  aflilled  his  fellow-fervants  to  feize  him,  to 
imprifon  him,  and,  according  to  the  degree  of  his  offence, 
to  punifb.  him.  They  fir  ft,  indeed,  took  the  mod  chari- 
table pains  to  convince  him  of  his  error.  If,  upon  this, 
he  was  willing  to  recant,  and  folemnly  to  declare  that  the 
conducl  of  the  fervants  was  admirable,  and  the  character 
of  them  all  unblameable,  he  was  difmiiTed  only  with  a 
good  beating.  But,  if  he  was  obftinate,  and  iniifted  on 
telling  the  truth,  he  was  carried  to  a  dreadful  fubterrane- 
ous  place,  and  there  put  to  the  moft  horrid  and  mock- 
ing tortures,  which  at  length  ended  in  death. 

However,  at  lalt,  this  myltery  of  iniquity  got  a  terrible 
blow.  Oqe  of  the  lower  fervants,  of  an  honeft  heart, 
and  a  determined  refolute  temper,  being  filled  with  indig- 
nation at  the  opprelhon  which  the  reft  were  guilty  of,  fet 
himfelf  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  expofe  their 
wickednefs.  He  made  a  full  difcovery  of  all  the  frauds 
he  had  any  how  been  acquainted  with,  and  fpared  not  the 
corruption  of  the  emperor's  court.  Laying  down  only 
this  plain  principle,  that  fervants  were  obliged  to  promote, 
at  all  times,  the  real  intereft  of  their  mailers,  he  fet  the 
abominable  conduct  of  the  covetous  blood-fuckers  in  the 
molt  odious  light.  Whenever  he  went  to  a  fair,  or  other 
place  of  public  concourfe,  he  would  get  upon  an  eminence, 
and,  in  a  long  difcourie,  endeavor  to  roufe  the  people 
from  their  lethargy,  and  inflame  them  with  refentnoent 
againft  their  oppreffors. 
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This  furn'fned  his  brethren  with  an  opportunity  of  re- 
prefenting  him  as  a  diiturber  of  the  peace,  and  loading 
him  with  innumerable  calumnies.  Many  tumults  were 
railed  againft  him,  and  he  was  often  in  imminent  danger 
of  his  life.  When  he  had  narrowly  efcaped  being  Honed 
in  public,  they  would  often  hire  defperadoes  to  aflLffinate 
him  in  private  ;  and,  fometimes,  attempted  to  bribe  his 
intimate  friends  to  take  him  offby  poifon.  However,  by 
a  mixture  of  bravery  and  caution  in  himfelf,  together 
with  the  affiliance  of  fome  faithful  friends,  who  faw  how 
niurh  he  was  promoting  their  intereft,  or  rather,  by  a 
molt  Angular  providence,  he  was  always  brought  off  fafe. 
At  lait,  a  few  of  the  other  fervants  joined  him,  and  they 
together  opened  the  eyes  of  feveral  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire. Thefe  came  to  a  formal  refolution  of  cafling  off  the 
yoke  of  the  emperor,  and  fettling  the  fervants  upon  a  quite 
new,  or  rather  bringing  them  back  to  the  old,  reafonable 
and  natural  foundation. 

This  was  not  brought  about  without  a  moft  violent  and 
pertinacious  oppofition.  The  emperor  immediately  found- 
ed the  alarm,  and  fet  the  fervants  in  motion  throughout 
all  his  dominions.  He  could  not  be  fuppofed,  indeed,  to 
look  upon  fuch  a  fcheme  with  indifference  ;  for  it  plainly 
tended  to  ftrip  him  of  a  great  part  of  his  revenue  and  pow- 
er :  nor  was  it  eafy  to  fee  where  it  would  Hop.  He 
therefore  cried  out  againft  it  with  all  his  might.  He  fent 
out  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  affirmed,  that  it  (truck; 
again!!  the  very  being  of  fervants,  and  that  the  deiign  was 
Ho  lefs  than  to  exterminate  them  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  He  re  pre  fen  ted  it  as  the  mod  unnatural  thing  that 
ever  was  heard  of.  That  there  had  been  fometimes  con- 
fpiracies  of  fervants  againft  their  mailers,  but  a  joint  con- 
fpiracy  of  waiters  againft  their  own  fervants,  and  of  fer- 
vants againft  their  fellow-fervants,  was  abfolutely  without 
precedent.  He  concluded  with  a  folemn  execration,  de- 
voting all  who  fhould  continue  in  this  rebellion  to  com- 
plete and  irretrievable  ruin. 

The  confequence  of  this  was  a  civil  war  in  the  king- 
dom. Many  battles  were  fought,  in  which  there  was  a 
dreadful  flaughter  on  both  {ides,  and  multitudes   taken 
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prifoners,  who  were  none  of  them  ufed  very  well.  The 
emperor  indeed,  and  his  court  had  a  manifeft  advantage, 
by  long  practice,  in  devifing  the  mod  exquifite  methods 
of  revenge  and  cruelty.  But,  to  ihorten  my  narrative, 
after  many  violent  and  bloody  difputes,  as  well  as  ufelefs 
conferences,  at  laft  fome  provinces  agreed  to  keep  the 
old  way,  and  fome  eltablifhed  the  new.  Particularly,  in 
one  Northern  province  there  was  at  the  time  of  the  change, 
a  molt  excellent  method  and  order  ellablifhed  with  regard 
to  the  fervants.  Tney  not  only  renounced  the  authority 
of  the  emperor;  but  ail  overfeers,  arch-overfeers,  auditors, 
controllers,  accountants,  keepers  of  records,  and  other 
unneceffary  officers  were  banifhed  at  once :  and  none 
fuffered  to  continue  but  ufeful  working  fervants.  The 
fpeculative  drones  were  expelled,  and  their  lands  givea 
to  perfons  of  rank  and  worth  in  the  province.  That 
regulation  was  aboliflied,  as  extremely  pernicious,  which 
permitted  iords  or  great  men  to  name  fervants  to  others, 
fo  that  every  family  chofe  fuch  as  belt  plea  fed  themfelves, 
and  fuch  as  were  well  qualified  for  the  bunnefs  for  which 
they  were  hired.  The  exorbitant  increafe  of  their  wages 
was  reduced,  as  well  as  all  extravagant  perquifites,  and 
only  a  moderate  provifion  continued  and  fettled. 

CHAP.     V. 

Some  account  of  the  Reformed  Establishment,  in  a  North- 
ern Province ;  and  the  happy  effects  that  followed 
upon  it  for  a  time.  It  begins  however  again  to  dege- 
nerate. 

^jF^HE  people  of  this  province  were  now  fo  fully  con- 
JL  vinced  of  the  terrible  confequences  of  the  late 
lifurpation,  that  they  refolved  to  ufe  all  poffible  precau- 
tions, to  prevent  the  return  of  corruption  for  the  future. 
In  this  the  fervants  themfelves  feemed  to  concur  very 
heartily,  and  were,  apparently,  animated  with  a  warm 
zeal  againft  the  worthleis  part  of  their  own  order.  Many 
excellent  rules  were  laid  down  in  the  meetings  of  the 
corporation.     They  were  ordered  under  the  fevereft  pe« 
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unities  to  apply  themfelves  diligently  to  their  bufinefs;  to 
Jive  fober,  grave  and  mortified  lives  ;  to  forbear  all  rant- 
ing, junketing  and  gaming.  They  were  forbid  all  travel- 
ling abroad,  or  wandering  from  their  families,  but  upon 
Urgent  occafions,  and  with  leave  afked  and  given.  If  any 
were  convicted  of  dilhonefty,  lazinefs,  or  difobedience, 
they  were  not  only  difmiffed,  but  ftript  of  their  clothes, 
branded  in  their  foreheads,  and  declared  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  ever  being  again  employed. 

The  greater!  ftrictnefs  imaginable  was  ufed  in  trying 
them,  as  to  their  fuf]5ciency  in  every  branch  of  bufinefs  for 
which  they  were  hired  ;  and  very  diligent  inquiry  made 
into  their  character  for  honefty  and  fincerity.  When  they 
were  introduced  to  any  family,  they  were  folemnly 
bound  by  a  tremendous  oath,  to  have  the  good  of  the  fami- 
ly always  at  heart,  and  that  they  fhould never  do  any  thing, 
dire&ly  or  indirectly,  that  might  tend  to  its  prejudice. 
But  above  all,  there  was  a  flri£t  law  made,  and  declared 
to  be  unalterable,  that  no  fervant  fhould  be  forced  upon 
any  family  again (1  their  will.  In  order  to  fecure,  in  the 
moil  effectual  manner,  the  execution  of  thefe  laws,  it  was 
fefolved,  that,  in  the  government  of  the  corporation,  there 
fhould  be  joined  with  the  fervants  certain  perfons  of  the 
moft  prudent  fort  from  the  families.  Thefe  were  called 
helpers,  they  had  no  falaries,  but  being  naturally  a  fort  of 
reprefentatives  of  the  people,  it  was  expected  they  would 
ijniverfally  fupport  their  intereft. 

For  a  long  time  this  province  was  exceeding  happy  in 
their  reformed  conflitution.  The  moil  perfe6t  harmony 
fubfifted  between  mailers  and  fervants.  The  work  of  the 
fervants  feemed  to  be  a  pleafure  to  them,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  members  of  every  family  feemed  to  vie 
with  one  another  who  fhould  treat  their  fervants  with  the 
greatelt  tendernefs  and  humanity.  Once  or  twice  there 
was  an  attempt  made  to  introduce  overfeers  and  arch- 
overfeers  among  them,  from  a  neighbouring  province  which 
had  retained  thefe  officers,  though  they  would  not  fuffer 
them  to  be  fubje£t  to  the  emperor.  However,  the  people 
fhowing  a  proper  fpirit,  they  were  0 ill  thrown  cut.  All 
this  time  matters  went  on  exceedingly  well,  the  fields  were 
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a'ffiduoufiy  cultivated,  and  brought  every  year  immenfc 
crops;  and  plenty  as  well  as  harmony  was  every  where 
to  be  feen. 

But  alas,  after  a  long  feafon  of  peace  and  quiet,  things 
began  to  alter  for  the  worfe.  Ambition,  avarice  and  lux- 
ury, would  not  be  kept  out  by  the  banifliment  of  the  old 
titles.  They  found  a  way  of  introducing  themfelves,  un- 
der cover  of  the  form  that  then  prevailed,  without  any 
apparent  change.  The  molt  important  ftep  towards 
bringing  this  about,  was  re-eftablifhing  the  law  which  em- 
powered great  men  to  nominate  fervants  to  inferior  fami- 
lies. This  was  fubmitted  to  the  more  eafily,  becaufe 
they  only  nominated  them  to  the  falary,  provided  that  the 
corporation  mould  think  proper  to  introduce  them  to  the 
family.  For  this  purpofe,  the  mofl  facred  laws  required 
an  invitation  from  the  family  itfelf.  But  the  young  fer- 
vants foon  began  to  find,  that  it  was  far  eafier  for  many 
cf  them  to  play  the  parafite  or  fycophant  about  great  men's 
houfes,  that  they  might  procure  a  writ  of  nomination,  than 
to  acquire  a  good  reputation  for  diligence  in  their  work. 
That  was  the  road,  therefore,  in  which  the  greatelt  part 
of  them  travelled  to  preferment. 

Many  and  fierce  were  the  ftruggles,  for  feveral  years, 
in  the  meetings  of  the  corporation  about  introducing  ler- 
vants  to  families.  As  all  the  laws  required  an  invitation 
from  the  family,  when  any  perlbn  was  nominated,  a 
neighbouring  court  would  fend  a  deputation  to  the  famity, 
to  afkthem  whether  they  would  take  fuch  a  one  for  their 
fervant  or  not.  Sometimes  they  wheedled  and  flattered, 
and  fometimes  threatened  them,  if  they  would  not  comply. 
If  any  confented,  their  names  were  fet  down  three  or  lour 
times,  to  fvvell  the  number  ;  if  any  were  angry  and  fpoke 
impertinently,  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  out  of  their  len- 
fes,  and  incapable  of  judging.  After  thefe  arts  were  ufed 
they  would  fit  down  gravely  to  determine  the  matter,  and 
find,  that  there  was  in  this  initance  a  moft  agreeable  and 
harmonious  invitation. 

It  is  impoffible  tohelpfmiling,  when  one  reflects  upon 
the  various  methoas  ufed  in  conducting  this  bufmeis. — 
Sometimes  they  could  not  get  a  fmg!e  perfon  in  a  houfe 
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to  accept  of  the  fervant  who  had  been  nominated.  When 
this  happened,  they  ufed  to  fend  for  all  the  relations  of  the 
family,  even  the  mod  diftant  coufins,  and  afk  their  con- 
fent,  which  was  eafily  obtained,  becaufe  it  w-fis  nothing 
to  them  whether  the  family  were  well  ferved  or  ill.— • 
When  they  had  obtained  it,  if  a  complaint  was  made, 
they  endeavored  to  prove,  by  very  ingenious  realonings, 
that  thefe  diftant  relations  had  as  good  a  title  to  invite  a 
fervant  as  any  perfon  whatever.  Matters  however  drove 
on  very  heavily  for  a  while  ;  but  in  order  to  facilitate 
them,  many  gentlemen  of  eltates,  who  knew  not  much 
either  about  fcrvice  or  fervants,  procured  themfelves  to 
be  chofen  to  the  office  of  helpers.  Not  that  they  helped 
to  do  any  thing  :  but,  getting  in  to  be  members  of  the 
courts  of  the  corporation,  they  contributed  to  provide  fer- 
vants in  places.  By  this  means  many  were  provided 
with  a  piece  of  bread,  who  had  been  poor  fneaking  fellows, 
and  had  followed  them  in  their  youth,  in  hunting,  nfhing, 
and  other  diverfions. 

Such  was  the  iituation  of  affairs  when  my  informer 
went  into  the  country,  and,  as  the  cafe  was  very  fin gular, 
the  reader  may  eafily  guefs  how  much  it  engaged  his  at- 
tention. He  refided  chiefly  in  this  Nothern  province, 
and,  therefore,  his  remarks  were  moitly  confined  to  what 
happened  among  them.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention 
all  that  he  told  me,  but  the  principal  obfervations  fhall  be 
communicated  to  the  world  in  the  following  chapters. 

CHAP     VL . 

Of  the  great  impropriety  often  seen  in  the  appointment  of 
servants  ;  and  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  on  that 
subject. 

f~jf^HERE  is  commonly,  in  every  fociety,  fome  radical 
J^  principle  which  governs  and  modifies  the  reft,  and 
cives  a  tincture  to  all  the  meafures  that  are  carried  on? 
whatever  be  their  particular  fubject,  or  feeming  intention. 
In  the  cafe  before  us,  the  fundamental  error  appears  to 
have  been  the  power  of  nomination  which  was  given  to 
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great  men.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  an  exceffive 
impropriety  in  the  appointment  of  fervants  to  different 
families.  If  a  poor  ordinary  family  wanted  a  houfhold 
fervant,  fometimes  a  lord  would  fend  them  a  foreign  cook 
out  of  his  own  kitchen.  This  fellow  would  fpeak  fuch 
minced  broken  language,  that  they  could  not  underftand 
him  ;  and  the  meat  he  dreffed  for  them  they  could  not 
endure  to  look  upon.  When  they  defired  him  to  provide 
plain  folid  food,  fuch  as  they  had  been  in  ufe  to  eat,  and 
in  fufficient  quantity  to  fill  their  bellies,  he  would  ferve 
them  up  a  courfe  of  fiimfy  difhes,  finely  garnimed,  but 
entirely  difguifed,  fo  that  the  poor  people  could  not  ima- 
gine what  they  contained.  If  at  any  time  they  made 
complaint  of  this,  he  triumphed  over  their  clownifh  igno- 
rance and  unrefined  talte,  and  would  offer  to  prove  to  the 
fatisfacYion  of  all  men  of  fenfe,  that  he  perfectly  under- 
ftood  his  art. 

In  innumerable  fuch  inftances  they  went  entirely  in 
the  face  of  common  fenfe,  in  the  choice  and  appointment 
of  fervants.  Sometimes,  if  a  family  wanted  a  plowman 
or  a  gardiner,  they  would  fend  them  a  huntfman,  or  a  run- 
ning footman.  If  a  confiderable  merchant  wanted  a  book- 
keeper, they  would  find  him  a  ftupid  ignorant  fellow  who 
could  neither  write  nor  read.  For  this  prepofterous  con~ 
duct  there  was  no  remedy.  The  great  men  counted  the 
right  of  nomination  as  a  precious  jewel,  which  no  confi- 
deration  could  induce  them  to  part  with.  And  as  the 
power  of  determination,  in  all  difputed  cafes,  lay  in  courts 
compofed  of  fervants,  they  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the  mod 
unreafonable  appointments.  This  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected, becaufe  a  contrary  conduct  would  have  been  a  fi- 
lent  impeachment  of  many  of  themfelves,  as  unfit  for  theic 
prefent  Itations. 

Befides,  it  happened  in  this  cafe,  as  I  obferved  had  hap- 
pened in  a  former  age,  many  loved  to  have  it  fo.  The 
people  of  better  rank,  and  thofe  who  would  be  thought  to 
be  of  better  rank,  by  an  unaccountable  fafcination,  not 
only  approved,  but  admired  thefe  meafures.  To  allow 
families,  they  faid,  to  choofe  fervants  for  themfelves,  would 
be  a  fource  of  endlefs  cont'ufion,  but  that  the  prefent  was 

Vol.  III.  U  u 
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plainly  a  Ample,  rational,  uniform  and  peaceable  method 
of  proceeding*  It  Was  a  common  and  a  fafhionable  topic 
of  conversation,  to  defpife  the  folly  and  impudence  of  the 
common  people,  who  had  always  a  ftrong  inclination  to 
choofe  their  own  fervants,  and  looked  with  a  very  evil  eye 
upon  thofe  who  were  thus  billeted  upon  them  againfl  their 
wills.  If  any  perfon,  in  a  company,  had  but  fignified 
that  he  thought  this  conduct  inconfiflent  with  equity  or 
good  policy,  he  was  not  thought  fit  to  be  reafoned  with, 
but  a  great  and  loud  laugh  was  immediately  railed  againfl 
him,  fo  that  he  was  not  only  put  to  filence,  but  to  confu- 
fion.  Nay,  there  were  not  wanting  many  who  affirmed, 
that  no  body  could  be  fincerely  of  that  opinion,  but  that  it 
was  only  pretended,  from  bafe  and  finifter  views. 

I  mult  obferve  here,  that  when  my  informer  was  on 
this  part  of  the  fubjeft,  which  indeed  he  often  relumed, 
as  what  had  made  a  great  impreflion  upon  his  own  mind, 
I  could  not  help  again  difcovering  marks  of  aftonifhment. 
I  told  him,  I  very  well  knew  the  abfurdities  of  which*  the 
human  mind  is  capable,  yet  this  feemed  to  be  the  moft 
incredible  of  any  thing  that  I  had  ever  read  or  heard  of  j 
that  it  iliould  be  laughed  down  as  a  ridiculous  notion,  that 
families  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  choofe  their  own  fervants. 
On  this  he  was  not  a  little  offended,  and  fpeaking  with 
fome  acrimony,  fays, .'It  was   to  gratify  your  curiofity, 

*  Sir,  that,  in  this  and  former  converfations,  I  have  given 

*  an  account  of  my  obfervations  in  foreign  countries.     If 

*  you  defire  to  hear  no  more,  I  fliall  be  wholly  iilent  ;  but 

*  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  the  treatment  which  we  tra- 
4  vellers  meet  with  when  we  return  home*  is  at  once  un- 

*  reafonable  and  ungrateful.  If  we  tell  you  things  that 
4  are  common,  you  look  upon  them  as  infipid  and  trifling; 

*  and,  if  we  tell  you  things  that  are  quite  new  and  furpri- 

*  fing,  you  let  us  know  with  great  good  manners,  that  you 

*  do  not  believe  us.' 

Then  after  a  little  paufe,  *  Pray  Sir,*  fays  he,  ■  how  ma- 

*  ny  nations  are  there  in  Europe,  Afia  or  Africa,  who 
4  think  themfelves.  at  liberty  to  choofe  their  own  prince, 
*■  or  to  bring  him  to  an  account  for  oppreflion  or  bad  go- 

*  vernment.'     Truly,  laid  I,  I  believe  not  above  five 
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er  fix.     *  Well  then,'  fays  he,  *  if,  perhaps,  fifty  to  one  of 

*  mankind,  have  thought  it  a  fin  or  folly  for  them  to  choofe 
c  their  own  mailers,  is  it  modeft  in  you  to  fufpect  my  ve- 

*  racity,  when  I  tell  you  of  one  nation,  where  it  became 
4  fafhionable  to  think  that  they  ought  not  to  choofe  their 
'  own  fervants.' 

*  But  to  come  a  little  clofer  to  the  point,5  fays  he,  4  are 

*  you  not  a  member  of  the  felect  fociety  in  E : h  ?' 

I  am,  and  glory  in  it  as  a  mod  honorable  diftincYton, 
4  Have  you  not  taken  agriculture  under  your  patronage  ?' 
Undoubtedly  ;  and  by  what  means  can  we  better  promote 
the  intereft  of  the  public  ?  l  By  none,  I  admit.  But  fufr 
4  fer  me  to  proceed  with  my  interrogatories.  Have  you 
4  bought  any  land  with  the  profits  of  your  improvements.^ 
Not  yet.  They  are  but  in  their  infancy,  and  have  coft 
me  a  great  deal  of  expence.  *  Are  the  crops  of  impro- 
4  vers  generally  better  than  thofe  of  other  people  ?'  I  can- 
not fay  they  are.  l  You  ought,'  fays  he,  *  to  have  confef- 
4  fed  that  they  are  commonly  worfe  ;  for,  according  to  my 
4  obfervation,  the  mark  of  an  improver  is  not  to  have  a 
4  good  crop,  but  to  be  able  to  give  a  rational  and  philofo- 
4  phical  account  how  he  came  to  have  a  bad  one.  But 
4  have  you  not  alio  encouraged  a  man  to  write  books,  and 
4  read  lectures  upon  agriculture,  who  made  himfelf  a  beg- 
4  gar  by  putting  it  in  practice  ?'  Perhaps  it  may  be  fo,  but 
he  underfiood  the  theory.  4  How  came  you  to  believe 
4  that  he  underfiood  the  theory  ?  Alas  !  alas  !  fir,  abfur- 
4  dities  coming  into  fafhion  is  not  fo  rare  a  thing  at  home, 
4  as  to  entitle  you  to  doubt  the  truth  of  my  narrative, 
4  when  I  told  you  of  the  miflakes  and  deiufions  of  a  cer- 
4  tain  people  abroad.' 

I  confefs  I  was  never  more  nettled  at  any  thing,  than 
at  this  unexpected  attack  upon  die  laudable  attempts 
among  us,  of  late,  to  improve  our  native  country.  To 
compare  them  with  the  monftrous  conduct  of  the  unpolifh- 
cd  American  people  defcribed  in  this  book,  was  unfuffera- 
ble.  I  could  not,  therefore,"  let  the  matter  drop,  but  told 
him,  all  that  you  have  faid,  fir,  might  eafilv  be  anfwered  j 
however,  not  to  fpencl  time  upon  it  at  preient,  what  do  you 
think  of,  or  what  have  you  to  fay  againfl  the  excellent  and 
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rational  trails  which  have  been  publiflied  by  private  gen- 
tlemen of  fortune  among  us,  upon  agriculture  ?  Do  they 
not  contain  the  cleared  arithmetical  calculations,  of  the 
profit  to  arife  from  the  method  laid  down  ?  *  I  fay,'  an- 
fwered  he,  '  they  are  all  what  the  lawyers  call  felo  de  sey 
and  totally  inadmhTible.'  Your  reafon,  pray.  '  My 
reafon  !  why,  truly,  I  have  more  reaibns  than  one.  In 
the  firft  place,  they  always  put  me  in  mind  of  a  quack 
doctor  with  his  caihollcon.  They  have  but  one  remedy 
for  all  difeafes.  A  gentleman  happens  to  be  ftruck  with 
fome  new  theoretical  principle,  and  immediately  falls  to 
work,  runs  down  every  thing  elfe,  and  applies  this  won- 
derful difcovery  to  all  purpoies,  all  foils,  and  all  feafons. 
You  know  what  enthufiafts  the  horfe  hoers  and  pulveri- 
fers  are.  Many  of  them  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
dung  is  prejudicial  to  ground,  asferving  only  to  engen- 
der weeds.  I  was  once  quite  of  this  opinion  myielf, 
and  found  no  other  difficulty  in  it,  than  how  gentlemen 
and  farmers  would  get  quit  of  their  dung,  which,  not 
being  returned  to  the  ground  in  the  way  of  manure, 
mult  foon  grow  up  to  an  enormous,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
mod  naufeous  and  offenfive  heap.  When  under  thefe 
apprehenfions,  I  remember  to  have  projected  a  fcheme 
to  be  carried  on  by  fubfeription,  which  would  have  pro- 
ved an  effectual  remedy.  The  method  was  to  have 
plans  taken  of  every  country,  in  which  the  level  fhould 
be  marked,  then  canals  to  be  carried  through  all  the  low 
grounds,  and  fmaller  ducts  drawn  from  every  gentleman 
and  farmer's  houfe,  terminating  in  thefe  canals,  which, 
by  the  help  of  a  collection  of  rain  water  at  every  houfe, 
would,  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  carry  away  the 
whole  dung,  and  at  lad  empty  it  into  the  lea.  The  ex- 
pence  of  this  fcheme  would,  indeed,  have  been  very 
confiderable  ;  but  the  great  advantages  to  be  reaped  from 
it,  I  apprehended,  would  foon  convince  every  body  of 
its  utility.  Now,  however  ridiculous  i\\ch  a  fcheme 
may  be,  I  am  fully  convinced  it  would  have  been  put  in 
practice  in  a  certain  county,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
incorrigible  obftinacy  of  the  common  people.  1  am  alfo 
of  opinion,  that  it  would  have  fucceeded,  and  that  dung 
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*  would  have  been  wholly  baniflied  in  a  fhort  time.  This 
4  would  have  happened,  not  only  by  the  help  of  the  canals,' 

*  but  the   crops  would    have   been  fo  thin   and  fpiritual, 

*  that  the  cattle  who  fed  upon  them  would  have  paffed  ve- 
4  ry  little  of  a  grofs  or  excremental  nature. 

'  I  fhall  not  trouble  you,  continued  he,  at  this  time, 
'  with  any  more  of  my  reafons  but  one.  It  feems 
4  highly  incredible  that,  if  the  new  ichemes  of  agriculture 

*  were  fo  profitable  as  their  authors  give  out,  they  would 

*  be  fo  generous  as  to  diicover  them  gratis  to  the  public, 
4  and  even  prefs  the  faid  public  to  accept  of  them.  It  is 
4  more  probable  they  would  keep  them  as  a  fecret  in  their 

*  own  families,  till  their  excellence  were  d^fcovered  by 
4  their  vilible  effects.  I  know  a  manufacturing  town, 
4  where,  if  any  man  falls  upon  a  method  of  working,  or  a 
4  fabric  of  goods,  that  is  likely  to  bring  a  good  profit,  he 
4  is  lb  far  from  preffing  it  upon  his  neighbours,  that  he  ufes 
4  every  poflible  precaution  to  keep  it  to  himfelf.  On  the 
4  other  hand,  his  neighbours  are  as  inquifitive  as  he  is  fe- 
4  cret :  and  commonly  both  difcover  and  imitate  it  in  a 
4  very  little  time.  There  is  a  difpofition  in  mankind  to 
4  refill  what  is  forced  upon  them,  and  to  leave  no  method 
4  unefiayed  to  come  at  what  is  induflrioufly  placed  out  of 
4  their  reach. 

4 1  would,  therefore,  humbly  recommend  it  to  all  im- 

*  provers,  to  give  over  talking  upon  the  fubjedt,  and  to 
4  fall  heartily  about  putting  their  rules  in  practice  ;  and,  I 
'  can  promife  them,  that,  if  they  be  fuccefsful,  it  will 
4  not  be  long  before  they  will  be  quite  common.  Or,  let 
4  every  perfon  who  difcovers  a  noltrum  in  agriculture,  ap- 
4  ply  to  the  government  for  a  patent  that  no  body  may  be 
4  fuffered  to  ufe  it  except  himfelf,  and  thofe  who  fhall  pay 
4  him  fufficiently  for  the  ingenuity  of  his  invention.  I 
4  can  afiure  you,  fir,  that  if  I  had  faid  to  the  people  whom 
4 1  left  a  few  years  ago,  that  I  knew  a  nation,  where  it 
4  was  common  for  benevolent  perfons  to  point  out  to  them 
4  plain,  eai'y,  cheap  and  certain  methods  of  growing  rich, 
4  but  they  would  not  be  perfuaded  to  ufe  them,  I  would 
4  have  had  the  fame  compliment  paid  me,  which  you  were 
1  pleafed  to  pay  me  fome  time  ago,  that  I  was  taking  the 

*  privilege  of  a  traveller.' 
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J  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  faying  how  far  I  was 
convinced  by  this  reafoning,  only  it  made  me  relblve  to 
be  entirely  filent,  as  to  any  farther  particulars  I  mould 
learn  concerning  the  corporation  offervants,  how  ftrange 
and  unaccountable  foever  they  might  be.  Having  there- 
fore, brought  this  unavoidable  digreflion  to  a  clofe,  we 
proceed  with  the  hiitory.. 


CHAP.     VII. 

Great  partiality  in  the  trial  of  Servants,  and  uncertainty 
.  in  the  characters  given  of  them. 

F  the  reader  recollects  what  was  faid  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  it  is  probable  he  will  be  furprifed,  that  the 
corporation,  with  the  powers  given  them,  did  not,  for 
their  own  credit,  look  better  into  the  qualifications  of  fer- 
vants.  Since  it  was  in  their  power  to  licenfe  them  or 
not,  it  may  be  fuppofed  they  would  take  effectual  care, 
that  no  irj'ufiicient  perfon  fhould  be  admitted.  But  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  fo  foon  as  the  method  of  fixing  fer- 
vants,  upon  the  nomination  of  lords  or  great  men,  came 
to  be  again  in  life,  the  trial  of  their  i'ufficiency  turned  to  a 
mere  farce.  There  might  be  fome  degree  of  integrity 
found  in  one  court ;  but,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  candidate  had 
nothing  to  do  but  apply  to  another,  where  he  would  find, 
perhaps,  a  let  of  rafcally  fellows  who  were  afhamed  of 
nothing.  To  what  a  degree  of  boldnefs  they  ventured  to 
proceed,  may  be  leen  from  the  following  account  of  what 
literally  happened. 

A  certain  court  was  going  upon  the  examination  of  a 
young  man,  who  defired  to  have  a  certificate  that  he  was 
fully  accomplimed  as  a  fervant,  and  particularly  well 
fkilled  in  the  cultivation  of  land.  A  grave  and  ancient 
member  alked  him,  Pray,  fir,  what  is  the  bell  way  of 
plowing  hard  ftiff  land  ?  Ans.  By  running  a  wheel-bar- 
row  over  it.  The  examinator  was  highly  offended  with 
the  abfurdity  of  the  anfwer,  and  fhowed  plainly  in  his 
countenance  a  mixture  of  furprize  and  indignation.     But 
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another  member  of  court,  being  of  a  meek  and  gentle  tem- 
per, and  a  great  enemy  to  feverity,  thought  proper  to  in- 
terpofe.  He  fays  to  his  brother,  My  dear  fir,  the  young 
man  is  mode  ft  and  bafhful,  which  in  itfelf  isamoft  amia« 
bly  difpofition,  though  it  hinders  him  from  aniwering  fo 
diftin&ly,  as  were  to  be  wifhed.  Then,  turning  to  the 
candidate,  he  fays,  I  dare  fay,  fir,  you  know  well  enough 
that  a  wheel-barrow  cannot  plough  land,  becaufe  it  will  not 
enter  into  the  foil,  nor  open  it  fufficiently.  Mud  not 
hard  ft  iff  land  be  broken  and  pulverifed,  in  order  to  make 
it  fruitful  ?  Ans.  Yes,  fir. 

Then  the  fir/1  refumed  his  examination.  Now,  pray 
fir,  Can  you  tell  me  how  deep  land  ought  to  be  ploughed 
when  it  is  well  done  ?  He,  though  quite  ignorant  of  the 
fubjedt,  being  naturally  a  man  of  mettle  and  acutenefs, 
imagined,  from  what  he  had  heard,  that  the  deeper  the 
better,  and  immediately  anfwered,  fix  yards.  On  this 
his  examinator  fell  into  a  violent  paffion,  and  faid,  How 
have  you  the  impudence,  fir,  to  afk  us  to  inftal  you  as  a 
ploughman  when  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter  ?  Was 
there  ever  fuch  a  thing  heard  or  feen,  iince  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  as  ploughing  land  fix  yards  deep  ?  or  what 
conception  could  you  have,  in  your  own  mind,  of  the 
poflibility  of  the  thing?  You  ought  to  have  a  fentence 
pafl'ed  againft  you,  wholly  incapacitating  you  for  any 
place  in  this  country. 

The  noble  and  generous  fpirit  of  the  candidate  wag 
roufed  by  this  fevere  treatment ;  fo,  he  replied,  Pray  fir, 
do  you  imagine  that,  in  this  improved  age,  the  fervants 
of  the  eftablifhed  corporation  are  brought  up  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  feveral  branches  of  bufinefs,  for  which 
the  falaries  are  appointed  ?  For  my  own  particular  part, 
you  ought  not  to  be  furpnfed  that  I  could  not  tell  you  how 
land  Ihould  be  ploughed,  for  I  never  law  a  plough  in  my 
life.  How,  when,  where  and  by  whom  were  you  edu- 
cated then?  fays  the  other  in  amaze.  Ans.  I  ferved  an 
apprenticeship  in  a  toy-mop.  Vsry  well,  fays  the  exami- 
nator, blefled,  preciojr.,  happy,  improved  times  ?  1  have 
no  more  to  add,  1  give  up  the  examination  to  any  body 
that  pleaies. 
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When  this  difcontented  zealot  had  dropt  the  difcourfe, 
fome  other  moderate  man  afked  him  a  few  polite  and  fa- 
ihionable  queftions,  fuch  as,  what  is  the  genteelelt  lining 
for  a  read  coat  ?  in  what  manner  mould  you  preient  a  glafs 
of  wine  to  a  lord,  and  how  to  a  farmer  ?  whether  is  hunt- 
ing or  fifhing  the  pleaianteft  diverfion  ?  whether  mould 
the  fervants  or  the  children  of  a  family  have  the  bell  lodg- 
ing, diet,  &c.  ?  After  a  few  minutes  had  been  fpent  in 
this  manner,  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  that  he 
had  anfwered  extremely  well,  and  was,  in  every  refpecl, 
a  mod  accomplifhed  fervant. 

It  was  ufual  for  the  fervants  to  carry  certificates 
with  them,  from  the  inferior  courts  of  the  corporation, 
wherever  they  went ;  but  if  any  man  had  trufted  to  thefe 
certificates,  he  would  have  found  himfelf  miferably  mif- 
taken.  They  had  taken  up  a  principle,  that  a  man 
might  atteft  any  thing  to  be  true,  which  he  did  not  know 
to  be  falfe.  On  this  principle,  for  a  proper  confideration, 
a  vagrant  fellow,  of  whom  they  knew  little  or  nothing, 
would  eafily  obtain  a  certificate,  declaring  him  to  be  a 
compleat  fervant  for  every  branch  of  bufinefs,  and  in 
particular,  an  admirable  cook,  gardiner,  or  whatever  elie 
he  himfelf  defired  to  be  lpecified.  If,  upon  trial,  he  was 
found  totally  deficient  in  any  of  the  branches  mentioned, 
and  complaint  was  made  to  the  court  who  certified  for 
him,  they  thought  they  were  fully  excufed  if  they  could 
fay  that,  upon  their  honor  they  knew  nothing  about  him, 
and  were  wholly  ignorant  whether  he  was  a  good  fervant 
or  a  bad.  On  all  fuch  occafions  they  ufed  to  launch  out 
in  praife  of  charity,  and  alledge,  that  every  man  had  a 
right  to  another's  good  word,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  unlefs 
he  iiad  forfeited  it  by  fome  particular  and  known  mifde- 
mcanor. 
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CHAP.     VIII, 


ants  of  different  characters.  A  sketch  of  the  good 
and  bad.  The  inveterate  hatred  of  the  bad  against 
tbegood. 

OWEVER  general  the  corruption  was,  the  reader 
_  is  not  to  imagine  that  all  fervants  were  of  the  fame 
character,  or  behaved  in  the  fame  manner.  There  wers 
ftill  fome,  here  and  there,  who  acted  in  a  manner  fui ta- 
ble to  their  ftation,  who  minded  their  bufinefs,  who  loved 
their  mailers,  and  were  beloved  by  them.  Thefe  made 
as  great  a  ftruggle  as  they  could  to  keep  matters  right  in 
the  meetings  of  the  corporation,  though,  commonly,  with 
very  indifferent  fuccefs.  Theoppofite  principles  and  con- 
duct of  the  two  forts  may  be  learned  from  the  following 
particulars. 

They  differed  toto  ccelo,  in  their  very  profeffion  and 
manner  of  fpeaking.  The  modern  fafhionable  party  af- 
firmed, that  courage  and  felf-fufficiency  ought  to  be  the 
leading  character  of  a  fervant.  That  he  ought  always  to 
be  fpeaking  in  praife  of  his  own  deeds.  That  he  ought 
never  to  allow  of  any  error  or  miftake  in  his  behavior ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  infill  that  he  deferved  the  higheft 
approbation.  Who  is  obliged,  faid  they,  to  fpeak  well 
of  a  man  who  fpeaks  ill  of  himfelf  ?  can  there  be  any  thing 
more  pufilanimous,  than  for  a  fervant  to  be  always  eon- 
feffing  that  he  can  do  very  little  to  any  purpofe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  honefter  fort  of  fervants  decla- 
red, that  they  thought  pride  and  confidence  were  in  them- 
felves  hateful,  and  quite  intolerable  in  fervants.  That 
they  mould  not  make  high  pretenfions,  left  they  fhould  be 
brought  but  to  the  greater  fhame  ;  that  they  fhould  ac- 
knowledge the  great  imperfection  of  every  thing  they  did, 
and  expect  to  be  rewarded,  not  for  the  worth  or  value  of 
their  fervice,  but  from  the  goodnefs  and  indulgence  of 
their  mailers. 

Vol.  III.  Xx 
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It  was  curious  to  obferve  the  different  effects  oF  thefe 
principles.  Thofe  who  fpoke  in  the  higheft  terms  of  their 
own  qualifications,  were  always  the  moll  negligent  and 
the  molt  unFaithful.  They  grudged  every  thing  they  did, 
and  laid  hold  of  innumerable  pretences  for  (hortening 
their  hours  of  iabor,  and  procuring  days  of  relaxation. 
If,  at  any  time,  one  of  them  had  done  a  piece  of  work 
in  a  tolerable  manner,  he  could  hardly  be  brought  to  do 
any  more  for  two  days ;  but  was  wholly  taken  up  in  ad- 
miring his  own  ingenuity,  and  commending  it  to  all  who 
would  take  the  p<uns  to  liften  to  him.  On  the  contrary, 
the  humble  and  felf-denied  were  always  bufy,  applied 
themfelves  to  their  duty  with  the  utmoft  care  and  affidui- 
ty,  and  thought  they  could  never  do  enough.  They  ne- 
ver once  called  in  queflion  the  hours  of  labor,  but  confi- 
dered  the  neceflky  of  the  family,  or  the  importance  of  the 
work  they  were  engaged  in.  When  any  body  happened 
to  commend  one  of  them  for  his  diligence,  he  intreated 
them  to  forbear  fuch  difcourfe,  for  he  was  very  fenfible 
he  had  not  done  the  thoufandth  part  of  what  he  ought  to 
have  done. 

Men  came  to  be  fo  fenfible  of  the  different  effects  of 
thele  principles,  that  almofi:  every  family  earneflly  wifh- 
ed  to  have  fervants  of  the  felf-denying  character,  and  per- 
fectly hated  the  other.  If  they  entered  into  converfation 
with  an  unknown  fervant,  they  were  particularly  atten- 
tive to  the  ftrain  of  his  difcourfe,  and,  though  he  were 
upon  his  guard,  would  with  great  fagacity  penetrate  his 
fentimeuts.  But,  alas  !  this  ferved  very  little  purpofe  ; 
for,  if  he  had  interefl  to  procure  a  writ  of  nomination,  they 
were  obliged  to  receive  him,  and  then  being  fixed  in  the 
faddle,  he  made  a  full  difcovery  both  of  his  principles  and 
practice. 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the  rancorous  ha- 
tred which  the  felf- fufficient  bore  to  the  humble  fervants  ; 
efpecudly  fuch  as  mowed  the  mod:  remarkable  diligence 
in  their  work.  They  fpread  flanders  againlt  them  with- 
out number.  They  ufed  to  go  about  with  indefatigable 
diligence,  among  the  great  men,  and  nominators  to  the 
'jfb.bHfhed  falaries,  toexafperate  their  minds  againfl  them, 
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and  prevent  their  fettlement  or  promotion.  They  re- 
prefented  them  as  a  fet  of  poor,  filly,  fneaking,  fpiritlefs 
fellows,  who,  for  no  other  end  than  to  throw  an  odium 
on  the  more  free  and  generous  livers,  would  work  longer 
than  ufual.  For  the  fame  reafon,  it  was  pretended,  that, 
when  the  reft  were  at  their  paftime,  running  jumping, 
or  cudgel  playing,  then  to  be  lure,  thefe  hypocrites  would 
be  driving  a  ftake,  or  pruning  a  tree  about  a  farm,  or  pick- 
ing weeds  from  a  garden  or  field  of  corn.  They  repre- 
fented  them,  alfo,  (which  was  indeed  partly  true)  as  ac- 
quiring a  ftiflf  rultic  air,  by  often  {looping,  and  habitual 
application  to  their  work. 

Neither  were  they  wanting  in  executing  their  revenge 
againil  their  enemies  themfelves,  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity offered.  If  two  or  three  of  the  loofer  fort  met,  by 
chance,  one  of  the  induftrious  in  a  folitary  place,  or  going 
of  an  errand,  they  cunningly  folicited  him  to  join  with 
them  in  fome  diverfion,  for  example,  blind-man's-buff, 
or  any  other.  If  he  complied,  they  all  confpired  againfl: 
him,  and  drubbed  him  heartily  :  and,  after  they  had  done 
fo,  one  was  immediately  difpatched  to  inform  againfl  him, 
and  let  the  family  he  belonged  to  know  how  he  had  been 
fpending  his  time,  fo  that  he  was  no  better  than  his  neigh- 
bors. Whenever  they  difcovered  a  fervant  in  a  field  af- 
ter the  ufual  time  of  labor,  they  would  get  behind  the 
hedges  and  pelt  him  unmercifully  with  Hones,  fo  that  he 
returned  home,  not  only  fatigued  with  his  work,  but  fe- 
verely  fmarting  with  the  wounds  he  had  received. 

Such  was.  not  only  the  conduct  of  individuals,  but  the 
very  fame  fpirit  prevailed  in  the  meetings  of  the  corpora- 
tion, from  the  lowed  to  the  higheil.  None  met  with  fo 
fevere  treatment  from  them  as  honell  induftrious  fervants, 
who  were  beloved  in  the  families  where  they  were  placed; 
neither  was  there  any  crime  fo  heinous  as  being  more  di- 
ligent than  the  generality  of  other  (Servants,  If  any  fami- 
ly accufed  a  fervant  of  pilfering,  negligence,  drunken- 
nefs,  or  wantonnefs  among  the  maids,  thefe  were  all  hu- 
man infirmities,  no  way  atrocious  in  their  nature.  They 
were  alfo  hard  to  be  ascertained  ;  fo  that  it  was  alrnoft  im- 
poiiible  to  bring  a  proof  of  the  fa&s  to  the  latisfaclion  of 
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the  court.  But,  if  one  happened  to  be  accufed  of  doing 
any  uncommon  fervice  to  the  family  at  their  defire,  or 
working  when  others  were  allowed  to  play,  this  was  high 
treafon  againft  the  conflitution  ;  and  he  was  condemned 
without  mercy,  and  fomettmes  without  hearing. 

But,  of  all  the  crimes  of  this  fort,  the  moil  unpardona- 
ble was  whatever  tended  to  impeach  the  wildom,  or  weak- 
en the  authority  of  the  annua]  meetings  of  the  corporati- 
on. When  an  inferior  court  was  ordered  to  introduce  a 
fervant  into  a  family  who  had  refufed  to  receive  him, 
ibmetimes  a  member  or  two  would  humbly  reprefent, 
that  the  terms  of  the  oath  appeared  to  them  abfurd  and 
profane,  in  that  inflance,  and  beg  to  be  e::cufed. — When- 
ever this  happened,  they  were  dragged  as  delinquents  to 
the  bar,  rated  and  abufed,  itript  and  branded,  declared 
infamous,  and  incapable  even  of  repentance.  It  was  ma- 
ny times  affirmed  in  the  general  meeting,  that  no  man 
could  be  guilty  of  a  crime  which,  fo  much  as,  approached 
in  guilt  to  that  of  difparaging  the  authority  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  fervants. 

I  mull;  take  this  opportunity  of  acquainting  the  reader 
with  a  ftory  that  happened  a  few  years  before  my  inform- 
er left  the  country.     One  of  the  fervants,  who  was  a  great 
oppofer  of  the  prevailing  meafures,  finding  his  brethren 
to  be  deaf  to  ferious  reafoning,  fell  upon  a  lingular  de- 
vice.    Being  pofTeft  of  a  vein  of  humor,  and  knowing  a 
little  of  the  art  of  painting,  he  drew  a  picture  of  the  droll 
or  ludicrous  kind,  in  which,  by  ^enigmatical  characters, 
lie  reprefented  the   various  impofitions  of  the  fervants  in 
general.     He  alfo  took  off  the  likeneffes  of  the  principal 
and  mofl  acYive  leaders  of  the  corporation,  and   put  them 
in  the  moil  comical  poftures  imaginable.     Here  was  to  be 
ieen  a  fellow  capering  and  dancing  in  a  garden  all  lull  of 
weeds,  and  his  inftruments  lying  befide  him,  quite  grown 
over  with  ruft. — Another  carrying  a  bafket  over  his  arm, 
with  the  lign  of  a  pine  apple  in  his  hand,  and  a  paffenger, 
on  examining  the  contents,  finds  nothing  but  (Unking 
fifli,  and  Hops  his  nofe. — A  great  bloated  fellow,  fwelled 
like  a  tun,  challenging  the  whole  country  to  run  a  race 
with  him* — Another  hurrying  away  a  girl  into  a  corner, 
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and  covering  her  with  his  frock. — Thefe,  and  many 
others,  he  drew  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  clearly  to  expofe 
their  knavery  and  oftentation. 

This  picture  was  {luck  up,  in  the  night-time,  near  a 
public  road  leading  to  a  great  town.  As  the  perfons  were 
all  very  well  known,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  en- 
tertainment it  afforded  to  the  people.  No  body  could 
look  upon  it  without  laughing  :  and  when  ever  any  of  the 
fervants,  honored  with  a  place  in  it,  were  feen  upon  the 
ftreets,  the  boys  gathered  about  them  in  crowds,  and,  to 
their  unfpeakable  mortification,  mimicked  the  poftures  in 
which  they  had  been  reprefented.  Copies  in  miniature 
were  taken  of  this  performance,  and  kept  in  many  fami- 
lies ;  fo  that,  whenever  the  fervants  were  in  ill  humor, 
they  would  pull  out  the  draught,  and  hold  it  in  their  eye. 

The  fury  and  refentment  of  the  fervants,  on  the  pub- 
lication Gf  this  piece,  is  not  to  be  conceived.  The  au- 
thor had  clone  it  with  fo  much  caution  and  fecrecy,  that 
they  could  not  get  him  legally  convicted.  However, 
they  either  difcovered,  or  at  lead  thought  they  had  difco- 
vered  who  he  was,  and  employed  themfelves  night  and 
day,  in  devifing  methods  of  revenge.  Above  all,  that 
unlucky  fellow,  who  had  been  reprelented  following  the 
girl,  was  fo  tranfported  with  rage,  that  he  fcarce  ever  re- 
turned to  his  right  fenfes.  He  had  been  fomething  of  a 
draughtfman  himfelf,  fo  he  fet  about  making  a  picture  in 
ridicule  of  the  induflrious  fervants  ;  but,  either  the  thing 
itfelf  was  fo  difficult,  or  he  proceeded  with  fo  much  rage 
and  trepidation,  that  it  was  a  perfect  caricature,  and  his 
friends  prevailed  with  him  to  fupprefs  it. 

The  poor  author,  in  the  mean  time,  was  obliged  to 
be  conftantly  upon  his  guard,  as  there  was  always  a  fet 
ol  defperadoea  lying  in  wait  for  him,  armed  with  clubs, 
and  fully  determined  to  beat  his  brains  out,  if  they  could 
catch  him  in  a  proper  place.  In  the  mean  time,  they  all 
agreed  in  telling  lies  upon  him  without  ceafing.  They 
affirmed,  that  no  body  but  a  complete  rafcal  could  be  ca- 
pable of  fuch  a  performance  ;  that  to  betray  fervants  to 
their  mailers  was,  at  any  rate,  a  malicious  trick  :  but, 
that  for  a  fervant  to  laugh  at  his  fellow  fervants,  and  fet 
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other  people  a  laughing  at  them  too,  was  the  cleareft  de- 
monflration  of  a  depraved  heart.  It  was  ten  years  after 
the  fa£t  was  committed,  that  my  informer  left  the  coun- 
try ;  and  he  declared  that  their  refentment  had  not  abated 
in  the  leali  degree  :  a  circumllance  which,  I  obferved, 
had  made  a  deep  impreflion  upon  his  mind  ;  fo  that  he 
would  often  fay,  From  the  fury  of  an  enraged  fervant, 
good  Lord  deliver  me.  Ke  alfo  told  me,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced by  this  example,  that  wit  and  humor  was  a  talent 
unfpeakably  prejudicial  to  the  pofTeffor :  and  therefore,  if 
ever  he  had  a  child,  and  obferved  in  him  the  leaii  turn 
that  way,  he  would  apply  himfelf  with  the  utmoft  affiduity 
to  eradicate  it  as  a  vice. 

C  H  A  P.     IX. 

The  carelessness  of  Servants  in  their  work.     A  curious 
debate  in  a  certain  J 'ami  l\\  which  issued  in  nothing. 

XT  will  be  eafily  perceived,  from  what  has  been  faid 
above,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  iervants  were  ex- 
cemvely  negligent.  They  i'eemed  to  have  two  great  ob- 
jects conllantly  in  view,  and  to  carry  them  on  hand  in 
hand  ;  the  increafe  of  their  wages,  and  the  diminution 
of  their  labor.  The  truth  is,  however  ftrange  it  may  feem 
thefe  always  bore  an  exaft  proportion  to  one  another. 
Whenever  a  fervant  got  more  wages  fettled  upon  him,  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  confequence,  that  he  mould  be  more 
ilothful  than  before.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  remarka- 
ble what  ingenious  and  plaufible  reafonings  they  always 
fell  upon  to  juitify  their  conduct.  On  this  fuhjecl  parti- 
cularly they  would  fay,  What  is  well  done  is  loon  done, 
A  fmall  piece  of  work,  executed  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  bet- 
ter than  marring  a  great  deal,  which  is  worfe  than  idle- 
nefs. 

Inftead  of  any  other  general  remarks,  I  mall  entertain 
the  reader  with  a  curious  example  of  their  ingenuity,  in 
deviling  excufes  for  their  own  neglect.  This  happened 
in  the  familv  of  a  great  man,  about  three  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  enigmatical  pitlure,  and  plainly  Slowed 
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that,  though  the  reproof  had  enraged  them,  it  had  contri- 
buted nothing  to  reform  them.  One  morning,  almoft  the 
whole  fervants  of  this  family  were  gathered  together  in  a 
large  hall,  to  confider  what  work  it  would  be  proper  for 
them  to  fall  about  that  clay.  A  fervant  who,  indeed,  was 
not  very  well  looked  upon,  as^inclining  a  little  to  the  fc>~ 
ber  induftrious  kind,  complained,  that  there  had  been  for 
a  long  time  an  intolerable  negligence  in  keeping  the  fen- 
ces, and  excluding  ftraying  or  ftrange  cattle  from  their 
mailers  grounds.  He  therefore  propofed,  that  they  mould 
immediately  go  in  a  body,  drive  out  all  the  ftrange  cattle, 
without  exception,  that  were  in  the  inclofures,  and  mend 
up  the  fences,  which  were  now  in  fo  forry  a  condition. 
He  told  them  that  there  were  many  ftrange  cattle  paf- 
turing  where  they  ought  not  to  be  ;  particularly,  that  he 
himfelf,  not  an  hour  before,  had  feen  a  large  bull,  with  a 
thick  neck,  and  dull  heavy  eyes,  but  broad  shoulders, 
Jirm  joints,  and  a  lank  belly,  which  made  him  fit  for 
jumping.  '  On  this  a  difpute  arofe,  of  'which  the  reader 
may  take  the  following  juft  and  faithful  account. 

One  obferved,  that  he  could  not  agree  to  the  motion, 
which  proceeded  from  a  perfon  no  way  remarkable  for  a 
good  temper.     '  If  our  brother  would  look  a  little  more  at 

*  home,  fays  he,  perhapshe  would  find  lei's  reafon  for  thefc 
4  marling  complaints  of  the  negligence  of  others.   The  pro- 

*  pofal  is  unkind  and  unbenevolent.  There  fhouid  be  great 

*  forbearance  ufed  in  every  family  toward  their  neighbors. 
4  No  doubt  there  have  been,  and  there  will  be  trefpafles 
4  upon  both  fides  ;  and  therefore,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion 
'  that  no  notice  mould  be  taken  of  it  at  all/ 

A  feeond  then  riles  up,  and  fpeaks  to  the  following  ef- 
fect. '.  If  I  thought  that  any  good  would  follow  upon 
4  what  is  now  propofed,  I  fhouid  readily  agree  to  it.  I 
4  am  perhaps  as  much  attached  to  my  mailer's  intereft,  as 
4  the  perfon  who  made  this  motion,  notwithllanciing  all  his 
4  fine  profeflions;  but  I  am  perfuaded  it  would  be  altoge- 
'  ther  in  vain.  There  is  a  ftrange  difpofition,  in  beaits  of 
4  all  kinds,  to  break  into  thofe  places  from  which  there  is 
4  any  attempt  to  keep  them  out;  it  would  therefore  only 
4  increafe  the  evil  it  pretends  to  remedy.     All  persecution 
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we  know,  helps  the  caufe  of  the  perfecuted  ;  fo  that,  fup?- 
pofing  one  has  made  an  encroachment  at  this  time,  if 
he  were  driven  out,  we  may  de|  end  upon  it,  he  would 
immediately  return  with  twenty  more  at  his  heals.' 

A  third  made  a  very  fage  and  learned  obfervation. 
Take  notice,  fays  he,  what  you  are  about  to  do.  There 
is  more  difficulty  in  it  than  you  apprehend.  U  there 
not  a  very  great  fimilarity  in  color,  lhape  and  fize.  be- 
tween our  mafter's  cattle  and  his  neighbors  ?  It  would 
oblige  us  to  a  very  ilrict  and  particular  examination,  be- 
fore we  could  determine  the  point.  This  would  create 
fuch  difference  of  opinion,  fuch  zeal  and  keennefs  in 
every  one  to  fupport  his  own  fentiments,  that  we  might 
fpend  the  whole  time  of  our  fervice  before  we  could 
come  to  any  conclufiom  I  acknowledge  it  is  a  fixed 
principle,  that  every  beaft  mould  be  kept  only  on  his 
own  mailer's  grounds ;  put,  I  hope  you  will  be  fenlible,  it 
is  only  a  fpeculative  point  which  beaft  belongs  to  one 
mailer,  and  which  to  another.  On  this  fubjeft,  wife  and 
good  fervants  have  differed  in  all  ages,  and  will  differ 
to  the  end  of  the  world.' 

A  fourth  delivered  the  following  opinion.  '  I  cannot 
help  being  againft  the  motion,  for  a  reafon  that  nobody 
has  yet  taken  notice  of.  I  can  aflure  you  from  my 
certain  knowledge,  it  would  give  great  pleafure  to  the 
ftrange  cattle  themfelves,  and,  in  particular  to  the  bull, 
who  feems  to  have  given  occafion  to  the  prefent  debate. 
He  has  a  vail  fatisfaclion  in  being  gazed  upon  and  won- 
dered at,  which  would  be  the  certain  confequence  of 
this  attempt.  Befides,  he  is  infected  with  an  inveterate 
itch,  which  gives  him  an  infinite  pleafure  in  being  dri- 
ven through  the  gaps  of  hedges,  and  being  fcrubbed 
and  clawed  by  the  thorns  in  the  paflage.' 

A  fifth  faid,  '  I  am  furprifed  to  fee  fo  much  time  fpent 
upon  this  ridiculous  propofal.  The  author  of  it  feems 
to  have  forgot  a  fundamental  law  of  the  corporation,  that 
no  fervant  mould  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  another  fa- 
mily, or  pretend  to  take  the  infpection  or  govern menf 
of  any  beafls,  but  fuch  as  belong  to  his  own  mailer. 
Now,  fays  he,  this  is  manifeitly  the  cafe  in  the  prefent 
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*  inftance ;  nay,  it  is  even  implied  in  the  propofal  itfelf, 

*  which  is,  therefore,  quite  irregular  and  incompetent.    If 

*  that  bull  does  not  belong  to  us,  let  his  own  mailer  fend 
]  for  him  when  he  pleafes  :  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 

*  him.     Let  us  mind  our  owii  affairs.' 

Then  rofe  a  fervant  of  ancient  (landing,  feveral  of  his 
teeth  having  been  loft  by  old  age,  who  bore  a  particular 
mark  of  his  mailer's  favor.  He  was  remarkable  for  ma- 
king long  fpeeches,  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning.  After  fpeaking  about  half  an  hour, 
quite  unintelligibly,  he  concluded  thus.  '  Brethren,  I  do 
4  not  deny  that  fuch  a  propofal  as  this  might  have  done 
'  very  well  in  former  times,  when  the  fences  were  almoll 

*  entire,  and  the  offending  flrangers  very  f&w  ;  but,  at  pre- 
4  fent,  it  is  quite  romantic  and  impoffible.    Will  any  man 

*  ferioufly  pretend,  at  this  time  of  day,  when   the  hedges 

*  are  almofl  wholly  broke  down,  and  fo  many  encroach- 

*  mentson  every  hand,  to  affirm,  that  none  ought  to  con- 

*  tinue  in  the  inclofures  but  fuch  as  truly  belong  to  our 
1  mailer.  I  am  afraid  his  fields  would  make  a  very  defo- 
1  late  appearance,  for  there  would  be  few  left  behind.' 

Laft  of  all,  one  tells  them  in  a  few  words,  that  the  de- 
bate was  altogether  idle  ;  that  there  was  a  miflake  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  affair:  for,  by  the  beft  information  he 
could  procure,  the  beafl  in  queflion  was  not  a  bull  but  art 
ox. 

To  fum  up  the  matter,  one  or  other  of  thefe  various  and 
contradictory  reafons  prevailed  upon  a  great  majority,  to 
come  to  this  refolution,  That  it  Was  not  prudent  or  expe- 
dient, at  this  time,  to  agree  to  the  propofal ;  and,  therefore, 
the  intruders  in'  general  fhould  be  winked  at,  and  that 
beafl  in  particular,  whether  he  were  bull  or  ox,  fliould' 
continue  where  he  was. 
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CHAP.     X. 

Of  the  ambition  and  covetousness  of  the  Servants,  and  the 
various  methods  they  fell  upon  to  gratify  their  desires. 

I  HAVE  obferved  before,  that  the  conftitution  in  this 
province  was  framed  with  great  care,  and  feemed  par- 
ticularly calculated  to  prevent  ambition  and  love  of  pre- 
eminence. For  this  reafon,  they  eftablifhed  a  parity  among 
the  fervants,  and  took  every  meafure  they  could  think  of, 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  overfeers  and  arch-overfeers. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  fervants  had  not  only  degene- 
rated in  point  of  fidelity  and  diligence,  but  had  made  great 
encroachments  upon  the  conftitution  itfelf.  They  had 
a  prodigious  hankering  after  the  high-founding  titles,  and 
immenfe  revenues,  which  were  given  to  fervants  in  the 
neighboring  province.  It  grieved  them  to  hear,  and 
fometimes,  when  fent  upon  buiinefs  to  that  country,  to  fee, 
that  fome  of  the  overfeers  lived  in  fplendid  palaces,  and 
were  carried  about  in  chariots,  while  they  themfelves  were 
flill  obliged  to  wear  the  drefs  of  fervants,  and  generally 
to  walk  a-foot. 

Gladly  would  they  have  introduced  thefe  offices  in 
their  own  province  ;  but  the  great  men,  who  had  hitherto 
aftiiled  them,  dreaded  the  expence,  and  would  not  agree 
to  it.  They  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  proceed  cautioufly 
and  gradually.  In  fome  few  inflances,  they  made  it  ap- 
pear, that  one  fervant  might  be  introduced  to  two  differ- 
ent families,  and  enjoy  both  the  falaries.  As  to  the  work, 
they  might  be  fometimes  in  the  one,  and  fometimes  in 
the  other  ;  or,  if  one  of  them  was  a  family  of  fmall  confe- 
quence,  they  might  do  well  enough  without  any  fervant 
at  all.  They  begged,  in  the  mod  abjec~t  manner,  of  the 
governor  of  the  province,  that  a  fmall  number  of  falaries 
might  be  appointed,  without  any  office  annexed  to  them, 
by  way  of  gratuities,  for  the  encouragement  of  good  fer- 
vants. This  was  done  ;  and  there  followed  a  terrible 
competition  far  obtaining  them,  which  produced   a  rtiofl 
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malignant  hatred  between  ihffie  who  were  fuccefsful  and 
thofe  who  were  not. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  imagine,  that  the  hope  of 
meriting  thefe  falaries  would  excite  them  to  vie  with  one 
another,  in  doing  the  bufinefs  of  the  families  where  they 
ferved.  It  was  quite  the  contrary.  They  tried  every 
method  of  advancement  but  that  only  ;  or,  if  any  did  try 
it  in  that  way,  they  were  fure  to  be  difappointed.  Some 
of  them  ufed  the  old  way  of  flattery,  which  had  always  a 
very  great  efFecl.  Some  became  political  tools,  fpies, 
and  informers  to  the  prevailing  party  at  court.  Some 
were  not  afhamed  to  become  pimps  and  panders  to  great 
men,  and  even  fometimes  to  attend  them  in  their  noctur- 
nal expeditions.  Some  endeavored  to  make  themfelves 
remarkable  for  feats  and  achievements  quite  out  of  the 
way  of  their  own  bufinefs.  One  of  them,  for  example, 
xvould  make  a  wind-mill,  of  curious  ftructure,  and  put  it 
upon  the  top  of  the  houfe  where  he  lived.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  was,  that  paffengers"  going  that  way,  after, 
landing  ft  ill  and  admiring  it  a  little,  would  afk  any  per- 
son they  faw  near,  who  had  done  it.  The  anfwer  im- 
mediately followed,  The  servant  who  lives  here,  he  is  a 
most  ingenious  fellow,  as  ever  was  seen.  Thus  was  his 
fame  fpread  abroad,  and  fometimes  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
people  above. 

I  cannot  help  particularly  mentioning  one,  who  was 
the  mod  fuccefsful  of  all  that  had  gone  before  him,  who 
was  alive  when  my  informer  left  the  country,  and  pro- 
bably may  be  alive  at  this  very  time.  The  method  he 
fell  upon,  was  telling  wonderful  {lories  of  the  heroic  ac- 
tions of  that  people's  predeceflbrs,  a  fubjeft  of  which  they 
were  enthufialiically  fond.  He  had  acquired  a  very  great 
knack  of  (lory-telling,  and  could  defcribe  things  fo  to  the 
life,  both  by  word  and  geflure,  that  every  body  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  him.  He  immediately  gave  over  all  work 
in  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and  when  they  civil- 
ly put  him  in  mind  of  his  neglect,  he  told  them  they 
might  go  about  their  bufinefs,  for  they  were  a  pack  of 
feditious  fcoundrels,  altogether  below  his  notice.  He  was 
a  fellow  of  uncommon  ability;  and  no  lefs  remarkable 
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for  enterprife  and  refolution.  He  carried  on  his  fchemes  ; 
procured  for  himfelf  one  falary  after  another ;  and  did 
not  fail  to  laugh  at  the  fimplicity  of  thofe  who  beftowed 
them,  faying  among  his  intimate  companions,  He  blessed 
Cod  that  mankind  were  so  easily  deceived,  by  the  formal 
countenance  of  a  servant. 

The  fupernumer'ary  falaries,  however,  were  fo  few. 
that  they  were  foon  exhaufted,  and  did  little  elfe,  indeed, 
than  excite  a  hungering  and  thirfting  after  more.  To 
remedy  this,  they  fell  upon  a  method  of  gratifying  the  va- 
nity of  thofe  whofe  pockets  they  could  not  fill.  A  title 
was  invented,  which,  (like  the  honorary  rewards  of  the  an- 
cients in  this  part  of  the  world)  they  faid,  would  ferve  to 
diflinguifh  illufirious  merit,  and  raife  a  happy  emulation. 
The  title  was,  Mailer  of  Service  ;  and  the  directors  of  the 
fchools  or  places  of  exercife  were  appointed  to  beftow  it, 
according  to  the  fkill  and  proficiency  of  the  candidates. 
Immediately  applications  came  in  from  all  quarters,  and 
it  was  dealt  about  very  liberally, and,  if  pofiible,  even  more 
abfurdly  than  the  falaries  had  been  before.  There  was 
hardly  an  inftance  of  its  being  beftowed  for  real  know- 
ledge or  ufeful  induftry  ;  but  for  fome  whimfical  qualifica- 
tion of  a  different  kind.  If  a  man  had  invented  a  new 
dance  or  fong,  or  collected  a  whole  barrel  of  faked  butter- 
flies in  one  fummer,  or  made  a  gold  chain  for  binding  a 
flea  to  a  poft,  he  was  inftantly  created  a  Mailer  of  Service. 


CHAP.     XL 


Of  the  sentiments  of  the  People  concerning  the  Servants, 
and  their  manner  of  treating  them. 

THE  reader  may  probably  be  wondering  in  himfelf, 
iiow  the  people  behaved  in  thefe  circumflances,  and 
what  became  of  their  affairs.  He  may  be  ready  to  think 
that  their  patience  mull  be  by  this  time  nearly  exhaufted, 
and  fome  terrible  revolution  at  hand.  The  truth  is,  the 
patience  of  many  of  them  had  been  at  an  end  for  many 
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years  ;  but,  being  divided  among  themfelves,  their  influ- 
ence was  not  fufficient  to  produce  a  general  change.  It 
is  impoffible  to  mention  all  the  effects  which  the  conduct 
of  the  fervants  had  upon  the  people  ;  but  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  take  particular  notice  of  two  clafles  of  men,  and 
their  behaviour  upon  the  fubjedt. 

One  let  of  people  rofe  among  them,  whofe  fentiments 
and  conduct  were  as  lingular  and  extraordinary,  as  any 
thing  recorded  in  this  book.  They  were  men  who  made 
high  pretentions  to  reafon  and  penetration,  and  gave  them- 
felves much  to  abftract  reflections  upon  the  nature  of 
things.  They  were  of  opinion,  that  all  the  wifdom  of 
the  nation  centred  in  themfelves  ;  and  that  all  the  reft 
were  downright  fools  or  madmen.  However,  entering 
upon  their  fpeculations  with  fuch  an  overweening  conceit 
of  themfelves,  their  boafted  reafons  firft  led  them  into  ma- 
ny miftakes,  and  at  laft  fairly  turned  their  heads. 

It  was  their  cuftom  to  fearch  into  hiftory,  and  particu- 
larly into  the  hiftory  of  the  fervants.  There  they  found, 
that  in  every  age,  there  had  heen  a  great  deal  of  knavery 
among  the  fervants.  All  the  inftances  of  this  fort  they 
ufed  to  collect,  publifh,  aud  compare  with  the  conduct  of 
the  fervants  in  their  own  times;  which  they  expofed 
with  the  greateft  feverity.  At  laft,  by  long  dwelling  upon 
this  fubject,  they  came  to  be  of  opinion,  that  there  ought 
lobe  no  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  a  fervant ;  that  they 
never  had  done  any  thing  hut  harm  ;  and  that  the  world 
would  be  much  better  without  them.  Sometimes  fober- 
minded  people  attempted  to  fet  them  to  rights,  and  al- 
ledged,  that  though  the  difhoneft  had  always  been  too 
numerous  as  well  as  noify,  yet  ftill  there  were  fome  of 
great  worth  and  ufeiulnefs  ;  nay,  that  fociety,  in  the  nature 
of  things  could  not  fubfift  without  perfons  in  lower  fta- 
tions,  to  ferve  and  accommodate  thofe  in  higher.  This 
was  fo  far  from  having  an  effect  upon  them,  that  they 
became  always  more  pofitive  upon  contradiction,  and 
fcarce  ever  failed  to  advance  opinions  ftill  more  wild  and 
romantic  than  before.  Inftead  of  yielding  that  fervants 
were  neceflary  in  fociety,  they  affirmed,  that  it  was  not 
enly  deurable,  but  extremely  poffible,  to  have  a  whole 
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nation  of  lords,  without  one  perfon  among  them  of  infe- 
rior degree. 

They  affirmed,  that  excepting  fervants,  all  other  men 
were  by  nature  wife,  honeft,  and  active  ;  fully  fufficient 
for  their  own  happinefs  ;  and  that  they  would  have  been 
quite  virtuous  and  happy,  without  any  exception,  if  they 
had  not  been  blind-folded  and  deceived  by  the  fervants. 
To  this  race;  whom  they  ufed  often  in  a  fit  of  raving,  to 
curfe  in  a  molt  dreadful  manner,  they  imputed  all  the 
envy,  malice,  oppreffion,  covetoufnefs,  fraud,  rapine,  and 
bloodflied  that  ever  had  happened  fince  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  In  fupport  of  their  fcheme,  they  made  learn- 
ed difquifltions  on  nature,  and  the  fir  ft  caufe  of  all  things. 
They  mewed  that  nature  was,  and  mud  be  wife  and  good 
in  all  her  productions ;  and,  therefore,  that  man  mull 
needs  be  free  from  every  thing  that  is  evil,  and  his  ori- 
ginal conftitution  perfectly  juft  and  found.  All  the  disor- 
ders that  were  to  be  fee n  in  fociety  were  eafily  accounted 
for,  from  the  hellifh  machinations  of  the  fervants. — 
In  the  mean  time,  it  was  obvious,  that  the  fervants  were 
the  product  of  nature  too  ;  and  according  to  the  fame 
reafoning,  mull  have  been  of  as  gentle  and  tractable  dif- 
pofitions,  and  in  all  refpects  as  faultlefs  as  their  mailers. 
This  manifeit  difficulty  in  their  own  fcheme,  however 
unaccountable  it  may  appear,  they  never  once  reflected 
upon,  nor  by  confequence  attempted  to  refolve. 

Sometimes  they  were  preffed  with  the  necefilty  of  fer- 
vants to  cultivate  the  ground,  which,  if  neglected,  it  was 
plain,  would  grow  over  with  briers  and  thorns,  and  every 
noxious  weed.  Here  they  immediately  recurred  to  their 
old  argument,  the  excellency  of  nature's  productions  ; 
and  upon  the  ftrength  of  it,  prefumed  abfolutely  to  deny 
the  fact.  They  laid,  were  the  earth  only  left  to  it- 
ielf,  it  would  produce  nothing  but  what  was  ufeful  and 
falutary,  and  that  in  great  abundance,  for  the  fupport  of 
its  inhabitants  ;  that  all  the  pretended  cultivation  of  it  by 
the  fervants  was  but  fpoiling  it  ;  and  that  they  themfelves 
had  lowed  the  feeds  of  every  hurtful  or  unneceffary  plant. 
Jt  was  to  no  purpofe  to  mention  to  them,  either  the  vail 
tracts  of  uncultivated  ground,  or  the  defolate  condition  of 
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a  neglected  field ;  all  this,  they  pretended,  arofe  from  a 
certain  fympathy  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  earth  one  with 
another,  and  from  poifonous  vapours  eafily  carried  by  the 
wind,  from  the  places  where  fervants  had  been  at  work. 
In  fhort,  they  fometimes  projected  a  fcheme  for  a  new 
fettlement  where  no  fervants  mould  be  admitted  ;  and 
where  they  hoped,  in  a  little  time,  every  man  would  be 
as  wife  as  a  philofopher,  as  rich  as  a  merchant,  and  as 
magnificent  as  a  king. 

After  all,  the  perfection  of  their  abfurdity  appeared  in 
the  following  circumftance.  Though  it  was  plain,  to  any 
perfon  of  reflection,  that  their  delirium  took  its  rife  from 
the  tricks  and  mifbehavior  of  bad  fervants,  yet  they  had 
the  molt  rooted  and  inveterate  antipathy  at  thofe  that  were 
good.  The  reafon,  probably  was,  that  the  diligence  and 
ufefulnefs  of  this  laft  fort  Hood  directly  in  the  way  of  their 
fcheme,  and  prevented  the  reft  of  the  nation  from  being 
of  their  opinion.  All  feemingly  good  fervants  they  af- 
firmed to  be»  at  bottom  arrant  knaves  ;  and  in  one  refpect, 
unfpeakably  worfe  than  any  of  the  reft,  becaufe  they  ap- 
peared to  be  better.  The  idle,  flothful,  worthlefs  fer- 
vants, were  frequently  their  companions  ;  and  it  was  one 
of  their  higheft  entertainments  to  lead  fuch  fellows  into 
frolicks,  mifchief,  or  debauchery,  and  then  point  them 
out  to  their  fellow  citizens,  and  ufe  words  to  this  purpofe, 

*  You  poor  hood-winked  fools,  do  you  fee   thefe  rafcals  ? 

*  why  will  you  any  longer  harbor  them  in  your  houfes  ? 
4  they  are  all  of  one  complexion,  and  will  infallibly  bring 

*  you  to  mifery  and  fpeedy  deftruclion.' 


CHAP.     XII. 

Continuation  of  the  same  subject.  The  sentiments  and 
conduct  of  other  s}  In  consequence  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
Servants. 

WE  are   not  to  fuppofe  that  the  whole  nation  loll 
their  fenfes.     No :  by  far  the  greater    number 
afted  as  prudently  and  rationally  as  men  could  do  in  their 
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circumftances.  According  to  plain  common  fenfe,  iii 
proportion  as  corruption  and  degeneracy  increafed  among 
the  fervants,  they  fet  the  higher  value  on  'fuch  as  were 
honeft  and  faithful.  They  u'fed  every  mean  in  their  pow- 
er to  procure  fuch  for  their  own  families,  agreeably  to  the 
laws  of  the  corporation.  When  this  could  not  be  brought 
about,  or  when  a  good- for  nothing-fellow  was  buckled  to 
the  falary,  they  put  themfelves  to  the  additional  expence 
of  hiring  one  according  to  their  own  mind  ;  paid  the  for- 
mer his  wages  duly,  and  only  defired  the  favor  of  him  to 
give  them  no  trouble,  but  fpend  his  time  according  to  bis 
own  fancy. 

It  was  pleafant  enough  to  obfefve  the  different  conduct 
of  the  eliablifhecl  fervants,  according  to  their  different 
tempers,  when  they  fell  under  this  predicament.  Some 
of  them  were  greatly  enraged  to  fee  the  fervice  of  another 
preferred  to  theirs,  ufed  many  artful  methods  to  prevent 
it  where  they  could,  and  took  every  Opportunity  of  vent- 
ing their  malice,  or  glutting  their  revenge  when  they  could 
not.  Where  they  could  get  any  body  to  believe  them, 
they  afferted  that  all  fkill  and  power  of  doing  good  was 
confined  to  the  corporation  ;  that  it  was  inherent  in  them, 
and  defcended  in  their  blood  from  one  generation  to  ano- 
ther, like  courage  in  the  race  of  game  cocks.  The  others, 
they  pretended,  were  a  fpurious  brood,  and  that  it  was 
impoffible  to  train  them  fo  as  to  make  them  fit  for  fer- 
vice. 

If  this  did  not  gain  credit,  all  poffible  pains  were  taken 
to  difparage  the  conduct  of  the  additional  fervants.  Their 
work  was  examined  with  the  greateft  ftri&nefs,  every 
flaw  in  it  pointed  out,  and  many  faults  imputed  to  it 
merely  through  envy.  If  any  piece  of  work  appeared  to 
be  fubftantial,  they  pretended  it  wanted  neatnefs,  and 
was  altogether  inelegant.  This  charge,  however,  made 
little  impreffion  upon  the  people.  They  had  been  fo  long 
plagued  with  fervants  who  minded  nothing  but  ornament, 
both  in  their  perfons  and  their  work,  that  they  were  ra- 
ther pleafed  than  difgufted  with  one  of  a  more  homely  car- 
riage. 
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When  nothing  elfe  would  do,  the  groffeft  lies  and  ca- 
lumnies were  fpread,  both  of  the  new  fervants  and  thofe 
who  employed  them.  It  was  pretended,  that  they  fowed 
the  feeds  of  fedition  and  difaffection,  in  the  families  where 
they  got  admittance.  Sometimes  this  accufation,  though 
utterly  groundlefs,  obtained  fuch  credit  with  the  governors, 
that,  if  they  had  a  complaint  to  make,  or  a  caufe  to  try, 
they  could  fcarcely  expect  juftice.  It  was  alfo  alledged, 
that  they  terrified  the  children  out  of  their  wits,  by  telling 
frightful  ftories  in  the  winter  evenings.  You  might  meet 
with  many  of  the  eftablifhed  fervants  who  aflerted,  and 
even  fee  tiled  to  believe,  that  all  who  employed  any  other 
than  themfelves,  were  idiots  or  crack-brained,  and  defli- 
tute  of  common  fenfe. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of  the  eftablifhed  fervants 
were  altogether  indifferent  how  many  others  were  hired, 
and  how  little  work  was  left  to  themfelves.  They  knew 
that  their  wages  were  well  fecured  to  them,  which  was  the 
main  chance  ;  and  they  found  rather  more  time  and  liber- 
ty to  follow  the  bent  of  their  inclinations.  Perhaps  they 
would  have  been  better  faticned  if  the  people  had  been 
content  with  what  kind  and  quality  of  work  they  thought 
proper  to  do.  But,  as  this  was  not  to  be  expected,  the 
hiring  of  others  rendered  all  matters  perfectly  eafy,  and 
their  lives  were  one  continued  fcene  of  indolence  or  plea- 
fure. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  highly  diverting  to  hear  how 
they  exprefled  themfelves  upon  this  fubje£t,  and  with: 
how  much  art  and  cunning  they  made  a  virtue  of  neceffity. 
They  ufed  to  extol  their  own  candor  and  benevolence. 
4  Gentlemen,'  one  of  them  would  fay,  *  you  fee  with  what 
4  difcretion  I  ufe  you.  I  am  always  glad  to  fee  liberty 
4  prevail,  and  every  man  fuffered  to  do  what  feems  pro- 
4  per  to  himfelf.  I  am  well  pleafed,  that  you  mould  hire 
4  as  many  Servants  as  you  incline.  I  afk  no  more,  than 
4  that  I  may  have  a  clean  neat  bed-chamber,  in  a  conve- 
4  nient  part  of  the  houfe,  my  wages  well  and  regularly* 
4  paid,  and  a  fmall  bit  of  ground  in  the  garden,  to  bring 
4  up  a  few  delicious  herbs  and  fruits  for  my  own  ufe.  If 
4  thefe  things  are  properly  attended  to,  you  fliall  find  me 
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*  a  good  man  to  live  with ;  I  fhall  never  interfere  With 
'  your  work  in  the  leaft,  or  give  you  any  manner  of  trou- 

*  ble,  even  by  making  remarks  upon  it.'  In  fuch  a  cafe, 
it  would  happen  now  and  then,  that  one  of  the  family, 
touched  a  little  with  the  abfurdity  of  this  phlegmatick 
fpeech,  would  anfvver,  '  That    very  well  he  might  make 

*  himfelf  eafy,  fince,  all  the  while,  he  was  well  fed  and 

*  clothed  at  their  expence.'  This  he  would  receive  with 
filent  contempt,  and  difplay  the  greateft  fatisfaclion  in  his 
own  compofure  of  fpirit,  and  meeknefs  of  temper. 

As  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  nation,  they  reflected 
very  little  upon  their  condition,  but  took  fuch  fervants  as 
were  fent  to  them,  and  rubbed  on  as  well  as  they  could. 
Such  quiet  and  paffive  people  were  highly  extolled  by 
the  fervants,  who  took  all  opportunities  of  declaring,  that 
they  were  the  only  folid  and  rational  perfons  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  Thefe  praifes  delighted  them  greatly  ;  fo  that 
they  lived  as  poor  and  as  merry  as  beggars,  who  have  no- 
thing to  hope,  and  nothing  to  fear. 


CONCLUSION. 


THUS  I  have  given  the  reader  an  account  of  this  ex* 
traordinary  clafs  of  men  ;  and,  I  am  certain,  he 
mult  confefs,  there  is  fomething  in  their  characters  and 
conduct,  proper  to  excite  a  mixture  of  laughter  and  in- 
dignation. It  is  alio  probable,  that  he  feels  a  confidera- 
ble  degree  of  fympathy  with  the  deluded  and  oppreffed 
people,  and  is  anxious  to  know  whether  there  appeared 
any  profpect  of  deliverance.  This  was  a  queflion  I  often 
afked'at  my  informer,  who  allured  me  that,  from  what  he 
had  heard  and  feen,  there  was  not  the  mod  diftant  prof- 
peel:  of  reformation  by  the  fervants  themfelves.  The 
honefler  fort  were  always  borne  down,  traduced  and  flan- 
iered ;  and  thofe  of  an  oppofite   character,  had  fo  long 
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kept  the  management  of  the  corporation  in  their  hands, 
that  they  reckoned  themfelves  fecure  in  their  authority, 
and  openly  let  at  defiance  both  the  people  in  general, 
and  their  fellow  fervants. 

There  remained  jufi  a  glimpfe  of  hope  from  one  quar- 
ter, viz.  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  chofen  to  the 
office  of  helpers.  They  had  at  firft  contributed  as  much 
as  any  to  the  introduction  of  wrong  meafures  ;  but,  not 
being  under  the  temptation  of  interelt,  they  began  to  open 
their  eyes  at  laft.  For  ibme  years  they  had  been  a  con- 
fiderable  reftraint  upon  the  violence  of  the  fervants,  and 
had  prevented  them  in  feveral  inftances  from  degrading, 
ilripping,  and  branding  thofe  who  had  incurred  their  dif- 
pleal'ure,  by  doing  bufinefs  at  unfeafonable  hours.  They 
had  alio  contributed  to  the  difgrace  and  difmiffion  of  fome 
drunken  fots,  and  lafcivious  wretches,  whom  feveral  of 
the  leading  fervants  had  a  ilrong  inclination  to  fpare. 
From  thefe  circumfrances,  fome  flattered  themfelves  that 
a  change  might  be  brought  about ;  and  that,  though  the 
fervants  would  never  think  of  any  reformation  themfelves, 
it  would  foon  be  forced  upon  them  by  a  foreign  hand. 

After  all,  it  was  but  very  uncertain  whether  any  mate- 
rial change  would  foon  take  place ;  and  therefore,  while 
we  can  only  fend  that  unhappy  people  our  good  wifhes, 
we  have  reafon  to  rejoice  in  our  own  good  fortune,  that 
we  are  perfectly  tree  from  impofitions  of  the  fame  or  any 
fimilar  kind. 


LECTURES 


O  N 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


INJUSTICE  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  he  did  not  intend 
these  lectures  for  the  press,  and  that  he  once  compel- 
led a  printer  who,  without  his  knowledge,  hadun- 
deriaken  to  publish  them,  to  desist  from  the  design, 
by  threatning  a  prosecution  as  the  consequence  of  per- 
sisting in  it.  The  Doctors  lectures  on  morals,  not- 
withstanding they  assume  the  form  of  regular  dis- 
courses, were  in  fact,  viewed  by  himself  as  little 
more  than  a  syllabus  or  compend,  on  which  he  might 
enlarge  before  a  class  at  the  times  of  recitation  ;  and 
not  ititending  that  they  should  go  further,  or  be 
otherwise  considered,  he  took  freely  and  without  ac- 
knowledgment  from  writers  of  character  such  ideas, 
and  perhaps  expressions,  as  he  found  suited  to  his 
purpose.  '  But  though  these  causes  would  not  permit 
the  Dr.  himself  to  give  to  the  public  these  sketches 
of  moral  philosophy,  it  is  believed  that  they  ought 
not  to  operate  so  powerfully  on  those  into  whose  hands 
his  papers  have  fallen  since  his  death.  Many  of  his 
pupils  whose  eminence  in  literature  and  distinction 
in  society  give  weight  to  their  opinions,  have  thought 
that  these  lectures,  with  all  their  imperfections,  con- 
tain one  of  the  best  and  most  perspicuous  exhibitions 
of  the  radical  principles  of  the  science  on  which  they 
treat  that  has  ever  been  made,  and  they  have  very 
importunately  demanded  their  publication  in  this 
edition  of  his  works  :  Nor  is  it  conceived  that  a  com- 
pliance with  this  demand,  after  the  explanation  here 
given  can  do  any  injury  to  the  Dr^s.  reputation. 
And  to  the  writer  of  this  note  it  does  not  seem  a  suf- 
ficient reason  that  a  very  valuable  work  should  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  because  it  is  in  some  measure 
incomplete,  or  because  it  is- partly  a  selection  from 
authors  to  whom  a  distinct  reference  cannot  now  be 
made. 
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MORAL     PHILOSOPHY. 


MORAL  Philofophy  is  that  branch  of  Science  which 
treats  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  Duty  or  Mo- 
rals. It  is  called  Philosophy,  becaufe  it  is  an  inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  grounds  of  moral  obligation  by  reafon,  as 
diftinct  from  revelation. 

Hence  arifes  a  queftion,  is  it  lawful,  and  is  it  fafe  or 
ufeful  to  feparate  moral  philofophy  from  religion  ?  It 
will  be  faid,  it  is  either  the  fame  or  different  from  reveal- 
ed truth ;  if  the  fame,  unneceflary — if  different,  falfe 
and  dangerous. 

An  author  of  New-England,  fays,  moral  philofophy  is 
jufl  reducing  infidelity  to  a  fyftem.  But  however  fpecious 
the  objections,  they  will  be  found  at  bottom  not  folid. — 
If  the  Scripture  is  true,  the  difcoveries  of  reafon  cannot 
be  contrary  to  it ;  and  therefore,  it  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  that  quarter.  And  as  we  are  certain  it  can  do  no  evil, 
fo  there  is  a  probability  that  it  may  do  much  good.  There 
may  be  an  illuitration  and  confirmation  of  the  infpired 
writings,  from  reafon  and  obfervation,  which  will  greatly 
add  to  their  beauty  and  force. 

The  noble  and  eminent  improvements  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy, which  have  been  made  fince  the  end  of  the  laft 
century,  have  been  far  from  hurting  the  intereft  of~reli- 
gion  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  greatly  promoted  it. 
Why  mould  it  not  be  the  fame  with   moral  philofophy, 
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which  is  indeed  nothing  elfe  but  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature  ?  It  is  true,  that  infidels  do  commonly  proceed 
upon  pretended  principles  of  reafon.  But  as  it  is  impofli- 
ble  to  hinder  them  from  reafoning  on  this  fubject,  the 
bed:  way  is  to  meet  them  upon  their  own  ground,  and  to 
fhow  from  reafon  itfelf,  the  fallacy  of  their  principles.  I 
do  not  know  any  thing  that  ferves  more  for  the  fupport  of 
religion  than  to  fee  from  the  different  and  oppofite  fyf- 
tems  of  philofophers,  that  there  is  nothing  certain  in 
their  fchemes,  but  what  is  coincident  with  the  word  of 
God. 

Some  there  are,  and  perhaps  more  in  the  prefent  than 
any  former  age,  who  deny  the  law  of  nature,  and  fay,  that 
alt  fuch  fentiments  as  have  been  ufually  afcribed  to  the 
law  of  nature,  are  from  revelation  and  tradition. 

V/e  mud  diftinguifh  here  between  the  light  of  nature 
and  the  law  of  nature  :  by  the  firft  is  to  be  underftocd 
wh?.t  we  can  or  do  difcover  by  our  own  powers,  without 
revelation  or  tradition  :  by  the  fecond,  that  which,  when 
difcovered,  can  be  made  appear  to  be  agreeable  to  reafon 
and  nature. 

There  have  been  fome  very  fhrewd  and  able  writers 
of  late,  viz.  Dr.  Willfon,  of  New  Caftle,  and  Mr.  Ric- 
calton  of  Scotland,  who  have  written  againft  the  light  of 
nature,  fhewing  that  the  firfl  principles  of  knowledge 
are  taken  from  information.  That  nothing  can  be  fuppo- 
fed  more  rude  and  ignorant,  than  man  without  inftruc- 
tion.  That  when  men  have  been  brought  up  fo,  they 
have  fcarcely  been  fuperior  to  brutes.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  be  precife  upon  this  fubject,  and  to  diftinguifh  the  dis- 
coveries of  reafon  from  the  exercife  of  it.  Yet  I  think, 
admitting  all,  or  the  greateft  part,  of  what  fuch  contend  for, 
we  may,  notwithstanding,  confider  how  far  any  thing  is 
confonant  to  reafon,  cr  may  be  proven  by  reafon  ;  though 
perhaps  reafon,  if  left  to  itfelf,  would  never  have  difco- 
vered it. 

Dr.  Clark  was  one  of  the  greatefl  champions  for  the 
law  of  nature  ;  but  it  is  only  fince  his  time  that  the  fhrewd 
oppoi'ers  of  it  have  appeared.  The  Hutchinfonians  (fo 
called  from  Hutchinfon  of  England)  infill  that  not  only 
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all  moral,  bat  alfo  all  natural  knowledge  comes  from  re- 
velation, the  true  fyftem  of  the  world,  true  chronology,  all 
human  arts,  &c.  In  this,  as  is  ufuat  with  molt  other 
claOTes  of  men,  they  carry  their  noftrum  to  extravagance. 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  Scripture  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  found  philofophy  ;  yet  certainly  it  was  never 
intended  to  teach  us  every  thing.  The  political  law  of  the 
Jews  contains  many  noble  principles  of  equity,  and  ex- 
cellent examples  to  future  lawgivers  ;  yet  it  was  fo  local 
and  peculiar,  that  certainly  it  was  never  intended  to  be 
immutable  and  univerfal. 

It  would  be  more  juit  and  ufeful  to'  fay  that  all  fimple 
and  original  difcoveries  have  been  the  production  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  not  the  invention  of  man.  On  the  whole, 
it  feems  reafonable  to  make  moral  philofophy,  in  the  fenfe 
above  explained,  a  fubject  of  lludy.  And  indeed  let  men 
think  what  they  will  of  it,  they  ought  to  acquaint  them- 
felves  with  it.  They  mult  know  what  it  is,  if  they  mean 
even  to  (how  that  it  is  falle. 

The  Division  of  the  Subject. 

Moral  philofophy  is  divided  into  two  great  branches, 
Ethics  and  Politics,  to  this  fome  add  Jurifprudence, 
though  this  may  be  confidered  as  a  part  of  politics. 

Ethics  relate  to  perforial  duties,  Politics  to  the  condi- 
tion, government,  and  rights  of  focieties,  and  jurifpru- 
dence,  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  conftituted  Hates. 

It  feems  a  point  agreed  upon,  that  the  principles  of 
duty  and  obligation  mud  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
man.  That  is  to  fay,  if  we  can  difcover  how  his  Maker 
formed  him,  or  for  what  he  intended  him,  that  certainly 
is  what  he  ought  to  be. 

The  knowledge  of  human  nature,  however,  is  either 
perplexed  and  difficult  of  itfelf,  or  hath  been  made  fo,  by 
the  manner  in  which  writers  in  all  ages  have  treated  it. 
Perhaps  this  circumftance  itfelf,  is  a  ftrong  prefump- 
tion  of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  depravity 
and  corruption  of  our  nature.     Supnofmg  this  depravitv, 
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it  mud  be  one  great  caufe  of  difficulty  and  confufion  in 
giving  an  account  of  human  nature  as  the  work  of  God. 

This  I  take  to  be  indeed  the  cafe  with  the  greateft  part 
of  our  moral  and  theological  knowledge. 

Thofe  who  deny  this  depravity,  will  be  apt  to  plead  for 
every  thing,  or  for  many  things  as  dictates  of  nature, 
which  are  in  reality  propenfities  of  nature  in  its  prefent 
flate,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  its 
departure  from  its  original  purity.  It  is  by  the  remaining 
power  of  natural  conference  that  we  muft  endeavor  to  de- 
tect and  oppofe  thefe  errors. 

(i)  We  may  confider  man  very  generally  in  his  fpecies  as 
di(tin£t  from  and  iuperior  to  the  other  creatures,  and  what 
it  is,  in  which  the  difference  truly  c'oniifts.  (2)  As  an 
individual,  what  are  the  parts  which  conftitute  his  nature. 

1.  Philofophers  have  generally  attempted  to  affign  the 
precife  diftin&ion  between  men  and  the  other  animals  ; 
but  when  endeavoring  to  bring  it  to  one  peculiar  incom- 
municable characteriftic,  they  have  generally  contradicted 
one  another  and  fometimes  difputed  with  violence,  and 
rendered  the  thing  more  uncertain. 

The  difficulty  of  fixing  upon  a  precife  criterion,  only 
ferves  to  fhow  that  in  man  we  have  an  example  of  what 
we  fee  alfo  every  where  elfe,  viz.  a  beautiful  and  infen- 
iible  gradation  from  one  thing  to  another,  fo  that  the  high- 
eft  of  the  inferior  is,  as  it  were,  connected  and  blended 
with  the  lowelt  of  the  fuperior  clafs.  Birds  and  beads  are 
connected  by  fome  fpecies,  fo  that  you  will  find  it  hard  to 
fay  whether  they  belong  to  the  one  or  the  other — So  in- 
deed it  is  in  the  whole  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  kingdom. 
(1)  Some  fay  men  are  dillinguifhed  from  brutes  by  reafon, 
and  certainly  this,  either  in  kind  or  degree,  is  the  mod 
honorable  of  our  diftindtions.  (2)  Others  fay  that  many 
brutes  give  ftrong  figns  of  reafon,  as  dogs,  horfesand  ele- 
phants. But  that  man  is  diftinguifhed  by  memory  and 
forefight  :  but  I  apprehend  that  thefe  are  upon  the  fame 
footing  with  reafon,  if  there  are  fome  glimmerings  of  rea- 
fon in  the  brute  creation,  there  are  alfo  manifeft  proofs  of 
memory  and  fome  of  forefight.  (3)  Some  have  thought  it 
proper  to  diftiriguifh  man  from  the  inferior  creatures  by 
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the  ufe  of  fpeech,  no  other  creatures  having  an  articulate 
language.  Here  again  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
our  di(tin£tion  is  chiefly  the  excellence  and  fulnefs  of  ar- 
ticulate dilcourfe  ;  for  brutes  have  certainly  the  art  of  ma- 
king one  another  underfland  many  things  by  found. — 
(4)  Some  have  faid  that  man  is  not  completely  diftin- 
guifhed  by  any  of  thefe,  but  by  a  fenfe  of  religion.  And 
I  think,  it  muft  be  admitted  that  of  piety  or  a  fenfe  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  there  is  not  any  trace  to  be  feen  in  the  in- 
ferior creatures.  The  {lories  handed  about  by  weak-mind- 
ed perfons,  or  retailed  by  credulous  authors,  of  refpect  in 
them  to  churches,  or  facred  perfons,  are  to  be  difdained 
as  wholly  fabulous  and  vifionarv.  (5)  There  have  been 
fome  who  have  faid  that  man  is  diitinguifhed  from  the 
brutes  by  a  fenfe  of  ridicule. 

The  whole  creation  (fays  a. certain  author)  is  grave  ex- 
cept man,  no  one  laughs  but  himfelf.  There  is  fomething 
vvhimfjcal  in  fixing  upon  this  as  the  criterion,  and  it  does 
not  feem  to  fet  us  in  a  very  refpectable  light.  Perhaps  it 
jg  not  improper  to  fmile  upon  the  oecafion,  and  to  fay, 
that  if  this  fentiment  is  embraced,  we  mall  be  obliged  to 
confefs  kindred  with  the  apes,  who^are  certainly  them- 
felves  poffeffed  of  a  rifible  faculty,  as  well  as  qualified  to 
excite  laughter  in  us.  On  the  whole  there  feems  no  ne- 
ceflity  of  fixing  upon  fome  one  criterion  to  the  exclufion 
of  others. 

There  is  a  great  and  apparent  diftin£Uon  between  man 
and  the  inferior  animals,  not  only  in  the  beauty  of  his 
form,  which  the  poet  takes  notice  of,  Os  homini  fublime 
dedit,  &c.  but  alfo  in  reafon,  memory,  reflection,  and  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  a  future  ftate. 

A  general  dillin&ion,  which  deferves  particularly  to  be 
taken  notice  of  in  moral  diiquifitions,  is,  that  man  is  evi- 
dently made  to  be  guided,  and  protected  from  dangers, 
and  fupplied  with  what  is  ufeful  more  by  reafon,  and 
brutes  more  by  inftin6fc. 

It  is  not  very  eafy  and  perhaps  not  neceffary  to  explaia 
inftincl:.  It  is  fomething  previous  to  reafon  and  choice. 
When  we  fay  the  birds  build  their  nefls  by  inllinft,  and 
jroaja  builds  his  habitation  by   reflexion,  experience  c> 
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inftruction,  we  underftand  the  thing  well  enough,  but  if 
we  attempt  to  £ive  a  logical  definition  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  it  w  .11  immediately  be  aflaulted  by  a  thouiand 
arguments. 

Though  man  is  evidently  governed  by  fomething  elfe 
than  inltmdi,  he  a!fo  has  feveral  inftinctive  propenfities, 
fome  of  them  independent  of,  and  fome  of  them  intermix- 
ed with  his  moral  difpofitions.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  hun- 
ger, thirfi,  and  fome  others  ;  of  the  lad  is  the  storge or  pa- 
rental tendernefs  towards  offspring. 

On  inftincTt  we  fhall  only  lay  farther,  that  it  leads  more 
immediately  to  the  appointment  of  the  Creator,  and  whe- 
ther in  man,  or  in  other  creatures,  operates  more  early 
and  more  uniformly  than  reafon. 


LECTURE   II. 

*  /CONSIDERING  man  as  an  individual,  we  dif- 
'  \^z  cover  the  mod  obvious  and  remarkable  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  nature,  that  he  is  a  compound  of  body 
and  fpirit.  I  take  this  for  granted  here,  becaufe  we  are 
only  explaining  the  nature  of  man.  When  we  come  to 
his  fentiments  and  principles  of  acYion,  it  will  be  more 
proper,  to  take  notice  of  the  fpirituality  and  immortality 
of  the  foul,  and  how  they  are  proved. 

The  body  and  fpirit  have  a  great  reciprocal  influence 
one  upon  another.  The  body  on  the  temper  and  difpo- 
fition  of  the  foul,  and  the  foul  on  the  Hate  and  habit  of 
the  body.  The  body  is  properly  the  minifter  of  the  foul, 
the  means  of  conveying  perceptions  to  it,  but  nothing 
without  it. 

It  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  upon  the  ftruclure  of  the  body  ; 
this  is  fufficiently  known  to  all,  except  we  defcend  to  ana- 
tomical exattnefs,  and  then,  like  all  the  other  parts  of  na- 
ture, it  mows  the  infinite  wifdom  of  the  Creator.  With  re- 
gard to  morals,  the  influence  of  the  body  in  a  certain 
view  may  be  very  great  in  enflaving  men  to  appetite, 
and  yet  there  does  not   feem   any  fuch  connexion  with 
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morals  as  to  require  a  particular  defcription.  I  think 
there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  there  are  great  and  ef- 
fential  differences  between  man  and  man,  as  to  the  fpirit 
and  its  proper  powers  ;  but  it  Teems  plain  that  fuch  are  the 
laws  of  union  between  the  body  and  fpirit,  that  many  fa- 
culties are  weakened  and  fome  rendered  altogether  incapa- 
ble of  exercife,  merely  by  an  alteration  of  the  flateofthe  bo- 
dy. Memory  is  frequently  loft  and  judgment  weakened  by 
old  age  and  difeafe.  Sometimes,  by  a  confufroh  of  the  brain 
in  a  fall,  the  judgment  is  wholly  difordered.  The  inftinc- 
tive  appetites  of  hunger,  and  third,  feem  to  refide  directly 
in  the  body,  and  the  foul  to  have  little  more  than  a  paflive 
perception.  Some  pafftons,  particularly  fear  and  rage, 
feem  alio  to  have  their  feat  in  the  body,  immediately  pro- 
ducing a  certain  modification  of  the  blood  and  fpirits. — 
This  indeed  is  perhaps  the  cafe  in  fome  degree  with  all 
paffions  whenever  they  are  indulged,  they  give  a  modi- 
fication to  the  blood  and  fpirits,  which  make  them  eafily 
rekindled,  but  there  are  none  which  do  fo  inltantaneoufly 
arife  from  the  body,  and  prevent  deliberation,  will  and 
choice,  as  thefe  now  named.  To  confuler  the  evil  paf- 
fions to  which  we  are  liable,  we  may  fay  thofe  that  de- 
pend moil  upon  the  body,  are  fear,  anger,  voluptuoufnefs, 
and  thofe  that  depend  leaft  upon  it,  are  ambition,  envy, 
covetoufnefs. 

The  faculties  of  the  mind  are  commonly  divided  into 
thefe  three  kinds,  the  underilanding,  the  will,  and  the 
afieciions  ;  though  perhaps  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that 
thefe  are  not  three  qualities  wholly  dillindt,  as  if  they  were 
three  different  beings,  but  different  ways  of  exerting  the 
lame  fimple  principle.  It  is  the  foul  or  mind  that  un- 
derffands,  wills,  or  is  affected  with  pleafure  and  pain.  The 
under  Handing  feems  to  have  truth  for  its  object,  the  dif- 
covering  things  as  they  really  are  in  themfelves,  and  in 
their  relations  one  to  another.  It  has  been  difputed  whe- 
ther good  be  in  any  degree  the  object  of  the  underilanding. 
On  the  one  hand  it  feems  as  if  truth  and  that  only  be- 
longed to  the  underilanding;  becaufe  we  can  eaf.ly  fup- 
pofe  perfons  of  equal  intellectual  powers  and  oppofite  mo- 
ral characters.     Nay,  we  can  fnppofe  malignity  joined 
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to  a  high  degree  of  underftanding,  and  virtue  or  true  good- 
nefs,  to  a  much  lower.  On  the  other  hand,  the  choice 
made  by  the  will  feems  to  have  the  judgment  or  delibe- 
ration of  the  underftanding  as  its  very  foundation.  How 
can  this  be,  it  will  be  faid,  if  the  underftanding  has  nothing 
to  do  with  good  or  evil.  A  confiderable  oppofition  of 
fentimcnts  among  philofophers,  has  arifen  from  this  quef- 
iion.  Dr.  Clark,  and  fome  others  make  underftanding 
or  reafon  the  immediate  principle  of  virtue.  Shaftfbury, 
Hutchinfon,  and  others,  make  affection  the  principle  of  it. 
Perhaps  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  wholly  right.  Pro- 
bably both  are  neceffar)?-. 

The  connexion  between  truth  and  goodnefs,  between 
the  underftanding  and  the  heart,  is  a  fubjedt  of  great  mo- 
ment, but  alio  of  great  difficulty.  I  think  we  may  fay  with 
certainty,  that  infinite  perfection,  intellectual  and  moral, 
are  united  and  infe parable  in  the  Supreme  Being,  There 
is  not  however  in  inferior  natures  an  exact  proportion  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other  ;  yet  I  apprehend  that  truth 
naturally  and  neceflarily  promotes  goodnefs,  and  falfe- 
hood  the  contrary  ;  but  as  the  influence  is  reciprocal,  ma- 
lignity of  difpofition,  even  with  the  greateft  natural  pow- 
ers, blinds  the  underftanding,  and  prevents  the  perception 
of  truth  itfelf. 

Of  the  will  it  is  ufual  to  enumerate  four  acts  ;  defire, 
averfion,  joy  and  forrow.  The  two  laft,  Hutchinfon 
fays  are  fuperfluous,  in  which  he  feems  to  be  right.  All 
the  acts  of  the  will  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  great  heads 
of  defire  and  averfion,  or  in  other  words,  chufing  and 
re  fu  ling. 

The  affections  are  called  alfo  paffions,  becaufe  often 
excited  by  external  objects.  In  as  far  as  they  differ 
from  a  calm  deliberate  decifion  of  the  judgment,  or  de* 
termination  of  the  will,  they  may  be  called  itrong  pro- 
penfities,  implanted  in  our  nature,  which  of  themfelves 
contribute  not  a  little  to  bias  the  judgment,  or  incline 
the  will. 

The  affections  cannot  be  better  underftood  than  by 
pbferving  the  difference  between  a  calm  deliberate  gene- 
ral  inclination,    whether   of  the   felfifh   or  benevolent 
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kind,  and  particular  violent  inclinations.  Every  man 
deliberately  wifhes  his  own.  happinefs,  but  this  differs 
confiderably  from  a  paffionate  attachment  to  particular 
gratifications,  as  a  love  of  riches,  honors,  pleafures.  A 
good  man  will  have  a  deliberate  fixed  defire  of  the  welfare 
of  mankind  ;  but  this  differs  from  the  love  of  children, 
relations,  friends,  country. 

The  paffions  are  very  numerous  and  may  be  greatly 
diverfified,  becaufe  every  thing,  however  modified,  that 
is  the  object  of  defire  or  averfion,  may  grow  by  accident 
or  indulgence,  to  fuch  a  fize  as  to  be  called,  and  deferve 
to  be  called,  a  paffion.  Accordingly  we  exprefs  our- 
felves  thus  in  the  Englifh  language.  A  paffion  for  horfes, 
dogs,   play,  &c. 

However  all  the  paffions  may  be  ranged  under  the 
two  great  heads  of  love  and  hatred.  To  the  firft  belong 
efteem,  admiration,  good-will,  and  every  fpecies  of  ap- 
probation, delight,  and  defire  ;  to  the  other,  all  kinds  of 
averfion,  and  ways  of  expreffing  it,  envy,  malice,  rage, 
revenge,  to  whatever  objects  they  may  be  directed. 

Hope  and  fear,  joy  and  forrow,  though  frequently  rank- 
ed among  the  paffions,  feem  rather  to  be  itates  or  modifi- 
cations of  the  mind,  attending  the  exercife  of  every  paf- 
fion, according  as  its  object:  is  probable  or  improbable, 
poifell  or  loft. 

Jealoufy  feemstobe  a  paffion  of  a  middle  nature,  which 
it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  whether  it  fhould  be  ranked  under  the 
head  of  love  or  hatred.  It  is  often  laid  of  jealoufy  between 
the  fexes,  that  it  fprings  from  love  ;  yet,  it  feems  plainly 
impoffible,  that  it  can  have  place  without  forming  an  ill 
opinion  of  its  object,  at  leait  in  fome  degree.  The  fame 
thing  may  be  laid  of  jealoufy  and  fulpicion  in  friendfhip. 

The  paffions  may  be  ranged  in  two  claffes  in  a  different 
way,  viz.  as  they  are  felfiih  or  benevolent,  public  or  pri- 
vate. There  will  be  great  occafion  to  confider  this  dif- 
tinction  afterwards,  in  explaining  the  nature  of  virtue, 
and  the  motives  that  lead  to  it.  What  is  obferved  now, 
is  only  to  illullrate  our  nature  as  it  really  is.  There  is  a 
great  and  real  diltinction  between  paffions,  felfifh  and  be- 
nevolent.    The  firit   point  dire&ly,  and  immediately  at 
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our  own  intereft  in  the  gratification  ;  the  others  point  im- 
mediately at  the  happinefs  of  others.  Of  the  firft  kind, 
is  the  love  of  fame,  power,  property,  pleafure.  And  of 
the  fecond,  is  family  and  domeftic  affection,  frienJ.fhip  and 
patriotifm.  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  fay,  that  ultimately,  it 
is  to  pleafe  ourfelves,  or  becaufe  we  feel  a  fatisfaction  in 
feeking  the  good  of  others  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  direct 
object  in  view  in  many  cafes,  is  to  promote  the  happinefs 
of  others ;  and  for  this  many  have  been  willing  to  facri- 
iice  every  thing,  even  life  itfeff. 

After  this  brief  furvey  of  human  nature,  in  one  light, 
or  in  one  point  of  view,  which  may  be  called  its  capacity, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  return  back,  and  take  a  furvey  of 
the  way,  in  which  we  become  acquainted  with  the  objects 
about  which  we  are  to  be  converfant,  or  upon  which  the 
above  faculties  are  to  be  exercifed. 

On  this  it  is  proper  to  obferve  in  general,  that  there  are 
but  two  ways  in  which  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
things,  viz.  I  ft,  Senfation,  2d,  Reflection. 

The  firft  of  thefe  mult  be  divided  again  into  two  parts, 
external  and  internal. 

External  arifes  from  the  immediate  impreffion  of  ob- 
jects from  without.  The  external  fenfes  in  number  are 
five  ;   feeing,  hearing,  feeling,-  tailing  and  fmelling. 

In  thefe  are  obfeiwable  the  impreifion  itfelf,  or  the  fen- 
fation  we  feel,  and  the  fuppofition  infeparable  from  it,  that' 
it  is  produced  by  an  external  object.  That  our  fenfes  ar© 
to  betrufted  in  the  information  they  give  us,  feems  to  me 
a  firft  principle,  becaufe  they  are  the  foundation  of  all  our 
after  reafonings.  The  few  exceptions  of  accidental  irre- 
gularity in  the  fenfes,  can  found  no  juft  objection  to  this, 
as  there  are  fo  many  plain  and  obvious  \%ays  of  difcovering 
and  correcting  it. 

The  reality  of  the  material  fyftem  I  think,  may  be  ea- 
fily  eftablifhed,  except  upon  fuch  principles  as  are  fubver- 
five  of  all  certainty,  and  lead  to  univerfal  fcepticifm  ;  and 
perfons  who  would  maintain  fuch  principles,  do  not  de- 
ierve  to  be  reafoned  with,  becaufe  they  do  not  pretend  to 
communicate  knowledge,  but  to  take  all  knowledge  from 
us. 
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The  Immaterialifts  fay,  that  we  are  confcious  of  no- 
thing  but  the  impreffion  or  feeling  of  our  own  mind  ;  but 
they  do  not  obferve  that  the  impreffion  itfelf,  implies  and 
fuppofes  fomething  external  that  communicates  it,  and 
cannot  be  feparated  from  that  fuppofition.  Sometimes 
fuch  reafoners  tell  us,  that  we  cannot  fliew  the  fubftance 
feparate  from  its  fenfible  qualities  ;  no  more  can  any  man 
ihew  me  a  fenfible  quality  feparate  from  a  particular  fub- 
ject.  If  any  man  will  mew  me  whitenefs,  without  (hew- 
ing me  any  thing  that  is  white,  or  roundnefs  without  any 
thing  that  is  round,  I  will  lhew  him  the  fubftance  without 
either  color  or  fhape. 

Immaterialifm  takes  away  the  diftincYion  between  truth 
and  fallhood.  I  have  an  idea  of  a  houfe  or  tree  in  a  cer- 
tain place,  and  I  call  this  true',  that  is,  I  am  of  opinion, 
there  is  really  a  houfe  or  tree  in  that  place.  Again,  I 
form  an  idea  of  a  houfe  or  tree,  as  what  may  be  in  that 
place;  I  afk  what  is  the  difference,  if  after  all,  you  tell 
me,  there  is  neither  tree,  houfe  nor  place,  any  where  ex- 
iting. An  advocate  for  that  fyftem  fays,  that  truth  con- 
iifts  in  the  livelinefs  of  the  idea,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  manifeflly  falfe.  I  can  form  as  diltinct  an  idea 
of  any  thing  that  is  not,  as  any  thing  that  is,  when  it  is  ab- 
fent  from  my  fight.  I  have  a  much  more  lively  idea  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  many  of  their  actions,  from  Hornet' 
and  Virgil,  though  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  them  ever 
exifted,  than  I  have  of  many  things  that  I  know  happened 
within  thefe  few  months. 

The  truth  is,  the  immaterial  fyftem,  is  a  wild  and  ridi- 
culous attempt  to  unfettle  the  principles  of  common  fenfe 
by  metaphyfical  reafoning,  which  can  hardly  produce  any 
thing  but  contempt  in  the  generality  of  perfons  who  hear 
it,  and  which  I  verily  believe,  never  produced  conviction 
even  on  the  perfons  who  pretend  to  efpoufe  it. 
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LECTURE  III. 

NTERNAL  fenfation  is  what  Mr.  Hutchinfon  calls  the 
finer  powers  of  perception.  It  takes  it  rife  from  ex- 
ternal objects,  but  by  abiiraCtion,  confiders  fomething  far- 
ther than  merely  the  fenfible  qualities — 

i.  Thus  with  refpecl  to  many  objects,  there  is  a  fenfe 
of  beauty  in  the  appearance,  flrudlure  or  compofition, 
which  is  altogether  diflinct  from  mere  color,  fhape  and 
extenfion.  How  then  is  this  beauty  perceived  ?  It  enters 
by  the  eye,  but  it  is  perceived  and  relifhed  by  what  may 
be  well  enough  called  an  internal  fenfe,  quality  or  capa- 
city of  the  mind. 

2.  There  is  a  fenfe  of  pleafure  in  imitation,  whence  the 
arts  of  painting,  fculpture,  poetry,  are  often  called  the 
imitative  arts.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  imitation  itfelf 
gives  the  pleafure,  for  we  receive  much  pleafure  from  a 
lively  defcription  of  what  would  be  painful  to  behold. 

3.  A  fenfe  of  harmony.  > 

4.  A  fenfe  of  order  or  proportion. 

Perhaps  after  all,  the  whole  of  thefe  fenfes  may  be  con- 
iidered  as  'belonging  to  one  clafs,  and  to  be  the' particulars 
which  either  iingly,  or  by  the  union  of  feveral  of  them,  or 
of  the  whole,  produce  what  is  called  the  pleafures  of  the 
imagination.  If  fo,  we  may  extend  thefe  fenfes  to  every 
thing  that  enters  into  the  principles  of  beauty  and  grace- 
fulnefs. — Order,  proportion,  fimplicity,  intricacy,  unifor- 
mity, variety — especially  as  thefe  principles  have  any 
thing  in  common  that  is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  fine 
arts,  painting,  ftatuary, architecture,  mufic,  poetry,  oratory. 

The  various  theories  upon  the  principles  of  beauty,  or 
what  it  is  that  properly  conflitutes  it,  are  of  much  impor- 
tance on  the  fubjecl:  of  talk  and  criticifm,  but  of  very  little 
in  point  of  morals.  Whether  it  be  a  fimple  percep- 
tion that  cannot  be  anal)  fed,  or  a  Je  ne  fcai  quoi,  as  the 
French  call  it,  that  cannot  be  difcovered,  it  is  the  fame 
thing  to  our  prelent  purpofe,   lince  it  cannot  be  denied, 
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that  there  is  a  perception  of  beauty,  and  that  this  is  very 
different  from  the  mere  color  or  dimenfions  of  the  object. 
This  beauty  extends  to  the  form  and  fhape  of  vifible,  or  to 
the  grace  and  motion  of  living  objects  ;  indeed,  to  all 
works  of  art,  and  productions  of  genius. 

Thefe  are  called  the  reflex  fenfes  fometimes,  and  it  is  of 
moment  to  oblerve  both  that  they  really  belong  to  our  na- 
ture, and  that  they  are  very  different  from  the  grofler  per- 
ceptions of  external  fenfe. 

It  muff  alfo  be  obferved,  that  feveral  diffinguifhed  wri- 
ters have  added  as  an  internal  fenfe,  that  of  morality,  a 
fenfe  and  perception  of  moral  excellence,  and  our  obliga- 
tion to  conform  ourfelves  to  it  in  our  conduct. 

Though  there  is  no  occafion  to  join  Mr.  Hutchinfon  or 
any  other,  in  their  oppofition  to  fuch  as  make  reafon  the 
principle  of  virtuous  conduct,  yet  I  think  it  muff  be  ad- 
mitted, that  a  fenfe  of  moral  good  and  evil,  is  as  really  a 
principle  of  our  nature,  as  either  the  grofs  external  or  re- 
flex fenfes,  and  as  truly  diffinct  from  both,  as  they  are 
from  each  other. 

This  moral  fenfe  is  precifely  the  fame  thing  with  what, 
in  fcripture  and  common  language,  we  call  confcience. 
It  is  the  law  which  our  Maker  has  written  upon  our  hearts, 
and  both  intimates  and  enforces  duty,  previous  to  all  re a- 
fbning.  The  oppofers  of  innate  ideas,  and  of  the  law  of 
nature,  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  reality  of  a  moral  fenfe, 
yet  their  objections  are  wholly  frivolous.  The  neceflity  of 
education  and  information  to  the  production  and  exercife 
of  the  reflex  fenfes  or  powers  of  the  imagination,  is  every 
whit  as  great  as  to  the  application  of  the  moral  fenfe.  If 
therefore  any  one  fhould  fay,  as  is  often  done  by  Mr. 
Locke,  if  there  are  any  innate  principles  what  are  they  ? 
enumerate  them  to  me,  if  they  are  eflential  to  man  they 
muff  be  in  every  man  ;  let  me  take  any  artlefs  clown  and 
examine  him,  and  fee  if  he  can  tell  me  what  they  are. — 
I  would  fay,  if  the  principles  of  taffe  are  natural  they  muff 
be  univerfal.  Let  me  try  the  clown  then,  and  fee  whether 
he  will  agree  with  us,  either  in  difcovering  the  beauty  of 
a  poem  or  picVare,  or  being  able  to  allien  the  reaibns  of 
his  approbation. 
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There  are  two  fenfes  which  are  not  eafily  reducible  to 
any  of  the  two  kinds  of  internal  fenfes,  and  yet  certainly 
belong  to  our  nature.  They  are  allied  to  one  another — 
A  fenfe  of  ridicule,  and  a  fenfe  of  honor  and  fhame.  A 
fenl'e  of  the  ridiculous  is  fomething  peculiar  ;  for  though 
it  be  admitted  that  every  thing  that  is  ridiculous  is  at  the 
fame  time  unreafonable  and  abfurd  ;  yet  it  is  as  certain 
the  terms  are  not  convertible,  for  any  thing  that  is  ab- 
furd is  not  ridiculous.  There  are  an  hundred  falfnoods 
in  mathematics  and  other  fciences,  that  do  not  tempt  any 
body  to  laugh. 

Shafdbury  has,  through  his  whole  writings,  endea- 
vored to  eilabliih  this  principle,  that  ridicule  is  the  teft 
of  truth  ;  but  the  falfhood  of  that  opinion  appears  from 
the  above  remark,  for  there  is  fomething  really  diftinft 
from  reafoning  in  ridicule.  It  feems  to  be  putting  ima- 
gination in  the  place  of  reafon. — See  Brown's  Effays  on 
the  Characteriftics. 

A  fenfe  of  honor  and  fhame  feems,  in  a  certain  view,  to 
fubject  us  to  the  opinions  of  others,  as  they  depend  upon 
the  fentiments  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Yet,  perhaps  we 
may  coniider  this  fentiment  as  intended  to  be  an  allillant 
or  guard  to  virtue,  by  making  us  apprehend  reproach  from 
others  for  what  is  in  itfelf  worthy  of  llame.  This  fenfe 
is  very  llrong  and  powerful  in  its  effects,  whether  it  be 
guided  by  true  or  falfe  principles. 

After  this  furvey  of  human  nature,  let  us  confider  how 
we  derive  either  the  nature  or  obligation  of  duty  from  it. 

One  way  is  to  coniider  what  indications  we  have  from 
pur  nature,  of  the  way  that  leads  to  the  trueft  happinefs. 
This  mud  be  done  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  feveral 
piaffes  of  perceptions  and  affections,  to  fee  which  of  them 
are  moll  excellent,  delightful,  or  defirable. 

They  will  then  foon  appear  to  be  of  three  great  claffes, 
as  mentioned  above,  eafily  diltinguiihable  from  one  ano- 
ther, and  gradually  rifing  above  one  another. 

1.  The  gratification  of  the  external  fenfes.  This  af- 
fords fome  pleafure.  We  are  led  to  defire  what  is  plea- 
ting, and  to  avoid  what  is  difguftful  to  them, 
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2.  The  finer  powers  of  perception  give  a  delight 
which  is  evidently  more  excellent,  and  which  we  muft 
neceffarily  pronounce  more  noble.  Poetry,  painting, 
mufic,  he.  the  exertion  of  genius,  and  exercife  of  the 
mental  powers  in  general,  give  a  pleafure,  though  not  fo 
tumultuous,  much  more  refined,  and  which  does  not  fo 
foon  fatiate. 

3.  Superior  to  both  thefe,  is  a  fenfe  of  moral  excel- 
lence, and  a  pleafure  arifing  from  doing  what  is  dictated 
by  the  moral  fenfe. 

It  muft  doubtlefs  be  admitted  that  this  reprefentation 
is  agreeable  to  truth,  and  that  to  thofe  who  would  calmly 
and  fairly  weigh  the  delight  of  moral  action,  it  muft  appear 
Superior  to  any  other  gratification,  being  mod  noble,  pure 
and  durable.  Therefore  we  might  conclude,  that  it  is  to  be 
preferred  before  all  other  fources  of  pleafure — that  they 
are  to  give  way  to  it  when  oppofite,  and  to  be  no  other- 
wife  embraced  than  in  fubferviency  to  it. 

But  though  we  cannot  fay  there  is  any  thing  falfe  in 
this  theory,  there  are  certainly  very  effential  defects. — 
As  for  example,  it  wholly  confounds,  or,  leaves  entirely 
undiitinguiflied,  acting  virtuoufly  from  feeking*happinefs  : 
fo  that  promoting  our  own  happinefs  will  in  that  cafe  be 
the  effence  or  definition  of  virtue,  and  a  view  to  our  own 
intereft  will  be  the  fole  and  complete  obligation  to  vir- 
tue. Now  there  is  good  ground  to  believe  not  only  that 
reafon  teaches  us,  but  that  the  moral  fenfe  dictates  to  us, 
ibmething  more  on  both  heads,  viz.  that  there  are  difin- 
terefted  affections  that  point  directly  at  the  good  of  others, 
and  that  thefe  are  fo  far  from  meriting  to  be  excluded 
from  the  notion  of  virtue  altogether,  that  they  rather  feem 
to  claim  a  preference  to  the  felfifh  affections.  I  know 
the  friends  of  the  fcheme  of  felf-i\itereft  have  a  way  of 
coloring  or  folving  this.  They  fay,  men  only  approve 
and  delight  in  benevolent  affections,  as  pleafing  and  de- 
lightful to  themfelves.  But  this  is  not  fatisfying,  for  it 
Icems  to  weaken  the  force  of  public  affection  very  much, 
to  refer  it  all  to  felt'  intereft,  and  when  nature  feems  to 
be  carrying  you  out  of  yourfelf,  by  ftrong  inftinctive  pro- 
penlities  or  implanted  affections,  to  turn  the  current  and 
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direction  of  thefe  into  the  flream  of  felf-intereft,  in  which 
experience  tells  us  we  are  moll  apt  to  run  to  a  vicious 
excefs. 

Beiides  it  is  affirmed,  and  I  think  with  good  reafon,  that 
the  moral  fenfe  carries  a  good  deal  more  in  it  than  mere- 
ly an  approbation  of  a  certain  clafs  of  actions  as  beautiful, 
praife  worthy  or  delightful,  and  therefore  finding  our 
intereft  in  them  as  the  moft  noble  gratification.  The 
moral  fenfe  implies  alio  a  ki\k  of  obligation,  that  fuch  and 
fuch  things  are  right  and  others  wrong ;  that  we  are 
bound  in  duty  to  do  the  one,  and  that  our  conduct  is 
hateful,  blameable,  and  deferving  of  punifhment,  if  we 
do  the  contrary ;  and  there  is  alfo  in  the  moral  fenfe  or 
confcience,  an  apprehenfion  or  belief  that  reward  and 
punifhment  will  follow,  according  as  we  mall  act  in  the 
one  way,  or  in  the  other. 

It  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  there  is  no  more  in 
virtuous  action  than  a  fuperior  degree  of  beauty,  or  a 
more  noble  pleafure,  that  indeed  the  beauty  and  fweetnefs 
of  virtuous  action  arifes  from  this  very  circumflance — 
that  it  is  a  compliance  with  duty  or  fuppofed  obligation. 
Take  away  this,  and  the  beauty  vanifhes  as  well  as  the 
pleafure.  Why  is  it  more  pleafant  to  do  a  jufl  or  chari- 
table action,  than  to  fatisfy  my  palate  with  delightful 
meat,  or  to  walk  in  a  beautiful  garden,  or  read  an  exqui- 
fite  poem  ?  only  becaufe  I  feel  myfelf  under  an  obligation 
to  do  it,  as  a  thing  ufeful  and  important  in  itfelf.  It  is  not 
duty  becaufe  pleafing,  but  pleafing  becaufe  duty. — The 
lame  thing  may  be  faid  of  beauty  and  approbation.  I  do 
not  approve  of  the  conduct  of  a  plain,  honell,  induftrious, 
pious  man,  becaufe  it  is  more  beautiful  than  that  of  an  idle 
profligate,  but  I  fay  it  is  more  beautiful  and  amiable,  be- 
caufe he  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  duty.  I  fee  a  higher 
fpecics  of  beauty  in  moral  action  :  but,  it  arifes  from  a 
fenfe  of  obligation.  It  may  be  faid,  that  my  intereft  and 
duty  are  the  fame,  becaufe  they  are  infeparable,  and  the 
one  arifes  from  the  other ;  but  there  is  a  real  dillinctiofi 
sind  priority  of  order.  A  thing  is  not  my  duty,  becaufe 
it  is  my  intereft,  but  it  is  a  wife  appointment  of  nature., 
that  I  {hall  forfeit  my  intereft,  if  I  neglect  my  duty. 
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Several  other  remarks  might  be  made  to  confirm  this. 
When  any  perfon  has  by  experience  found  that  in  feek- 
ing  pleafure  he  embraced  a  lefs  pleafing  enjoyment,  in 
place  of  one  more  delightful,  he  may  be  fenfible  of  mif- 
take  or  misfortune,  but  he  has  nothing  at  all  of  the  feeling 
of  blame  or  felf-condemnation  ;  but  when  he  hath  done 
an  immoral  action,  he  has  an  inward  remorfe,  and  feels 
that  he  has  broken  a  law,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  done 
otherwife. 


LECTURE   IV. 

THIS  therefore  lays  us  under  the  neceflity  of  fearch- 
ing  a  little  further  for  the  principle  of  moral  action. 
In  order  to  do  this  with  the  greater  accuracy,  and  give 
you  a  view  of  the  chief  controverfies  on  this  fubject,  ob- 
serve, that  there  are  really  three  queftions  upon  it,  which 
muft  be  inquired  into,  and  diuinguiihed.  I  am  fenfible, 
they  are  lb  intimately  connected,  that  they  are  fometimes 
neceffarily  intermixed ;  but  at  others,  not  diltinguilhing, 
leads  into  error.     The  queftions  relate  to 

1.  The  nature  of  virtue. 

2.  The  foundation  of  virtue. 

3.  The  obligation  of  virtue. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  virtue,  we  do 
enough,  when  we  point  out  what  it  is,  or  fhow  how  we 
may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  every  particular  duty, 
and  be  able  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  oppolite  vice.  When 
we  fpeak  of  the  foundation  of  virtue,  we  alk  or  anfwer  the 
queliion,  Why  is  it  fo  ?  Why  is  this  courle  of  action  pre- 
ferable to  the  contrary  ?  What  is  its  excellence  ?  When 
we  fpeak  of  the  obligation  of  virtue,  we  aik  by  what  law 
we  are  bound,  or -from  what  principles  we  ought  to  be 
obedient  to  the  precepts  which  it   contains  or  prefcribes. 

After  fpeaking  fomething  to  each  of  thefe — to  the  con- 
troversies that  have  been  railed  upon  them — and  the  pro- 
priety or  importance  of  entering  far  into  thefe  controver- 
fies, or  a  particular  deciiion  ot  them,  I  ftiall  proceed  to 
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a  detail  ot  the  moral  laws  or  the  feveral  brandies  of  duty 
according  to  the  divifion  firlt  laid  down. 

i.  As  to,  the  nature  of  virtue,  or  what  it  is  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  what  is  the  rule  by  which  I  mult  try  every 
difputed  practice — that  I  may  keep  clear  of  the  next  ques- 
tion, you  may  obferve,  thar  upon  all  the  fyflems  they  mull 
have  recourfe  to  one  or  more  of  the  following,  viz.  Confci- 
ence,  region,  experience.  All  who  found  virtue  upon  af- 
fection, particularly  Hutchinfon,  Shafdbury  and  their  fol- 
lowers, make  the  moral  fenie  the  rule  of  duty,  and  very 
often  attempt  to  exclude  the  ufe  of  reafon  on  this  fubject. 
Theie  authors  feem  alfo  to  make  benevolence  and  public 
affection  the  llandard  of  virtue,  in  diftin&ion  from  all  pri- 
vate and  ieltiih  paflions. 

Doctor  Clark  and  moil  Englifh  writers  of  the  laft  age, 
make  reafon  the  llandard  of  virtue,  particularly  as  op- 
pofed  to  inward  fentiment  or  affection.  They  have  this 
to  fay  particularly  in  fupport  of  their  opinion,  that  rea- 
fon does  in  fact  often  controul  and  alter  fentiment ; 
whereas  fentiment  cannot  alter  the  clear  decifions  of  rea- 
..  fori.  Suppofe-  my  heart  dictates  to  me  any  thing  to  be 
my  duty,  as  for  example,  to  have  companion  on  a  per- 
fon  detected  in  the  commiffion  of  crimes ;  yet  if,  upon 
cool  reflection,  I  perceive  that  fuffering  him  to  go  unpu- 
nifhed  will  be  hurtful  to  the  community,  I  counteract 
the  fentiment  from  the  deductions  of  reafon. 

Again  :  Some  take  in  the  aid  of  experience,  and  chiefly 
act  upon  it.  All  particularly  who  are  upon  the  felfifii 
fcheme,  find  it  neceilary  to  make  experience  the  guide, 
to  fhow  them  what  things  are  really  conducive  to  happi- 
nefs  and  what  not. 

We  (hall  proceed  to  eonfider  the  opinions  upon  the  na- 
ture of  virtue,  the  chief  of  which  are  as  follow  : 

i.  Some  lay  that  virtue  cqnfifts  in  acting  agreeably  to 
the  nature  and  reafon  of  things.  And  that  we  are  to 
abiiract  from  all  affection,  public  and  private,  in  deter- 
mining anyqueltion  upon  it.     Clark. 

2.  Some  fay  that  benevolence  or  public  affection  is 
virtue,  and  that  a  regard  to  the  good  of  the  whole  is  the 
ib.ndard  of  virtue.     What  is  moil  remarkable  in    this 
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fcheme  is,  that  it  makes  the  fenfe  of  obligation  in  parti- 
cular inltances  give  way  to  a  fuppofed  greater  good. 
Hiitchinfon. 

3.  One  author  (Wolldon  Rel.  of  Nat.  delineated) 
makes  truth  the  foundation  of  virtue,  and  he  reduces  the 
good  or  evil  of  any  aftion  to  ihe  truth  or  faUnood  of  a 
proportion.  This  opinion  differs  not  in  fubllance,  but 
in  words  only  from  Dr.  Clark's. 

4.  Others  place  virtue  in  felf-love,  and  make  a  well 
regulated  felf-love  the  ftandard  and  foundation  of  it. 
This  fcheme  is  bed  defended  by  Dr.  Campbell,  of  St.  An- 
drews. 

5.  Some  of  late  have  made  fympathy  the  (landard  of 
virtue,  particularly  Smith  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sen- 
timents. He  fays  we  have  a  certain  feeling,  by  which  we 
fympathize,  and  as  he  calls  it,  go  along  with  what  ap- 
pears to  be  right.  This  is  but  a  new  phrafeology  for  the 
moral  fenfe. 

6.  David  Hume  has  a  fcheme  of  morals  that  is  pecu- 
liar to  himfelfi  He  makes  every  thing  that  is  agreeable 
and  useful  virtuous,  and  vice  verfa,  by  which,  he  entirely 
annihilates  the  difference  between  natural  and  moral 
qualities,  making  health,  ftrength,  cleanlinefs,  as  really 
virtues  as  integrity  and  truth. 

7.  We  have  an  opinion  publifhed  in  this  country,  that 
virtue  confiits  in  the  love  of  being  as  fuch. 

Several  of  thefe  authors  do  eafily  and  naturally  incor- 
porate piety  with  their  fyftem,  particularly  Clark,  Hut- 
chinlon,  Campbell  and  Edwards. 

And  there  are  fome  who  begin  by  eftablifhing  natural 
religion,  and  then  found  virtue  upon  piety.  This  amounts 
to  the  lame  thing,  in  fubllance  ;  for  reafoners  upon  the 
nature  of  virtue  only  mean  to  mow  what  the  Author  of 
nature  has  pointed  out  as  duty.  And  after  natural  reli- 
gion is  ellabliihed  on  general  proofs,  it  will  remain  to 
point  out  what  are  its  laws,  which,  not  taking  in  revela- 
tion, mud  bring  us  back  to  confider  our  own  nature,  and 
the  rational  deductions  from  it. 

2.  The  opinions  on  the  foundation  of  virtue  may  be 
fummed  up  in  the  four  following  : 

Vol.  III.  3  C 
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1.  The  will  of  God.  2.  The  reafon  and  nature  of 
things.     3.  The  public  intereft.     4.    Private  intereft. 

1.  The  will  of  God.  By  this  is  not  meant  what  was 
mentioned  above,  that  the  intimations  of  the  divine  will 
point  out  what  is  our  duty  ;  but  that  the  reafon  of  the, dif- 
ference between  virtue  and  vice  is  to  be  fought  no  where 
elfe  than  in  the  good  pleafure  of  God.  That  there  is  no 
intrinfic  excellence  in  any  thing  but  as  he  commands  or 
forbids  it.  They  pretend  that  if  it  were  otherwife,  there 
would  be  fomething  above  the  Supreme  Being,  fomething 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  would  lay  him  under  the  law 
of  neceffity  or  fate.  But  notwithftanding  the  difficulty 
of  our  forming  clear  conceptions  on  this  fubject,  it  feems 
very  harlh  and  unreafonable  to  fay  that  the  difference  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice  is  no  other  than  the  divine  will. 
This  would  be  taking  away  the  moral  character  even  of 
God  himfelf.  It  would  not  have  any  meaning  then  to  fay 
he  is  infinitely  holy  and  infinitely  perfect.  But  proba- 
bly thofe  who  have  afferted  this,  did  not  mean  any  more 
than  that  the  divine  will  is  fo  perfect  and  excellent,  that 

all  virtue  is   reduced  to  conformity  to  it and  that  we 

ought  not  to  judge  of  good  and  evil  by  any  other  rule. 
This  is  as  true  as  that  the  divine  conduct  is  the  itandard 
of  wifdom. 

2.  Some  found  it  in  the  reafon  and  nature  of  things. 
This  may  be  laid  to  be  true,  but  not  fufficiently  precife 
and  explicit.  Thofe  who  embrace  this  principle  fucceed 
belt  in  their  reafoning  when  endeavoring  to  mow  that 
there  is  an  effential  difference  between  virtue  and  vice. 
But  when  they  attempt  to  (how  wherein  this  difference 
doth  or  can  confift,  other  than  public  or  private  happinefs, 
they  fpeak  with  very  little  meaning. 

3.  Public  happinefs.  This  opinion  is  that  the  founda- 
tion of  virtue,  or  that  which  makes  the  diliinction  be- 
tween it  and  vice,  is  its  tendency  to  promote  the  general 
good  ;  fo  that  utility  at  bottom  is  the  principle  of  virtue, 
even  with  the  great  patrons  of  difinterefted  affection. 

4.  Private  happinefs.  Thofe  who  choofe  to  place  the 
foundation  of  virtue   frere,  would  have  us  to  conlider  no 
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other  excellence  in  it  than  what  immediately  conduces  to 
our  own  gratification. 

Upon  thefe  opinions  I  would  obferve,  that  there  is 
fomething  true  in  every  one  of  them,  but  that  they  may  be 
ealily  pufhed  to  an  error  by  excefs. 

The  nature  and  will  of  God  is  fo  perfect  as  to  be  the 
true  ltandard  of  all  excellence,  natural  and  moral :  and  if 
we  are  fure  of  what  he  is  or  commands,  it  would  be  pre- 
fumption  and  folly  to  reafon  againd  it,  or  put  our  views 
of  fitnefs  in  the  room  of  his  pleafure  ;  but  to  fay  that  God, 
by  his  will,  might  have  made  the  fame  temper  and  con- 
duct virtuous  and  excellent,  which  we  now  call  vicious, 
feems  to  unhinge  all  our  notions  of  the  fupreme  excel- 
lence  even  of  God  himfelf. 

Again,  there  feems  to  be  in  the  nature  of  things  an 
intrinfic  excellence  in  moral  worth,  and  an  indelible  im- 
preffion  of  it  upon  the  confcience,  diftin£t  from  producing 
or  receiving  happinefs,  and  yet  we  cannot  ealily  illultrate 
its  excellence  but  by  comparing  one  kind  of  happinefs 
with  another. 

Again,  promoting  the  public  or  general  good  feems  to 
be  io  nearly  connected  with  virtue,  that  we  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  fuppofe  that  univerfal  virtue  could  be  of  uni- 
verfal  utility.  Yet  there  are  two  excefTes  to  which  this 
has  fometimes  led. — One  the  fatal  ill  and  neceflitarian 
fchemes,  to  which  there  are  fo  many  objections,  and  the 
other,  the  making  the  general  good  the  ultimate  practi- 
cal rule  to  every  particular  perfon  lb  that  he  may  violate 
particular  obligations  with  a  view  to  a  more  general  be- 
nefit. 

Once  more,  it  is  certain  that  virtue  is  as  really  conneft- 
ed  with  private  as  with  public  happinefs,  and  yet  to  make 
the  intereii  of  the  agent  the  only  foundation  of  it,  feems 
fo  to  narrow  the  mind,  and  to  be  fo  dellructive  to  the  pub- 
lic and  generous  affections,  as  to  produce  the  molt  hurttul 
effects. 

If  I  were  to  lay  down  a  few  proportions  on  the  founda- 
tion of  virtue,  as  a  philofopher,  they  mould  be  the  follow- 
ing ? 
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i.  From  reafon,  contemplation,  fentiment  and  traditi- 
on, the  Being  and  infinite  perfection  and  excellence  of 
God  may  be  deduced  ;  and  therefore  what  he  is,  and  com- 
mands, is  virtue  and  duty.  Whatever  he  has  implanted 
in  uncorrupted  nature  as  a  principle,  is  to  be  received  as 
his  will.  Propenfkies  renTted  and  contradicted  by  the 
inward  principle  of  conference,  are  to  be  conOdered  as  in- 
herent or  contracted  vice. 

2.  True  virtue  certainly  promotes  the  general  good, 
and  this  may  be  made  ufe  of  as  an  argument  in  doubtful 
cafes,  to  determine  whether  a  particular  principle  is  right 
or  wrong,  but  to  make  the  good  cf  the  whole  our  imme- 
diate principle  of  action,  is  putting  ourfelves  in  God's 
place,  and  actually  fuperfeding  the  neceflky  and  ufe  of 
the  particular  principles  of  duty  which  he  hath  imprefTed 
upon  the  confeience.  As  to  the  whole,  I  believe  the  uni- 
verfe  is  faultlefs  and  perfect,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  fay 
it  is  the  best  poffible  fyftem,  becaufe  1  am  not  able  to  un- 
derftand  luch  an  argument,  and  becaufe  it  feems  to  me  ab- 
iurd  that  infinite  perfection  fhould  exhaufl;  or  limit  itfelf 
by  a  created  production. 

3.  There  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  difference  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice,  and  however  much  virtue  and  hap- 
pinefs  are  connected  by  the  divine  law,  and  in  the  event 
pf  things,  we  are  made  fo  as  to  feel  towards  them,  and 
.conceive  of  them,  as  diftinct.  We  have  the  fimple  per- 
ceptions of  duty  and  intereft. 

4.  Private  and  public  intereft  may  be  promoted  by  the 
fame  means,  but  they  are  diftinct  views  ;  they  mould  be 
made  to  affift,  and  not  deflroy  each  other. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  is,  that  we  ought  to  take  the 
rule  of  duty  from  confeience  enlightened  by  reafon,  ex- 
perience, and  every  way  by  which  we  can  be  fuppofed 
to  learn  the  will  of  our  Maker,  and  his  intention  in  crea- 
ting us  fuch  as  we  are.  And  we  ought  to  believe  that  it 
is  as  deeply  founded  as  the  nature  of  God  himfelf,  being 
a  tranfeript  of  his  moral  excellence,  and  that  it  is  produc- 
tive of  the  greateltgood. 
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LECTURE   V. 

TT  remains  only  that  we  fpeak  of  the  obligation  of 
3'  [  virtue,  or  what  is  the  law  that  binds  us  to  the  per- 
formance, and  from  what  motives  or  principles  we  ought 
to  follow  its  chelates. 

The  fentiments  upon  this  fubjeel  differ,  as  men  have 
different  views  of  the  nature  and  foundation  of  virtue, 
yet  they  may  be  reduced  within  narrower  bounds. 

The  obligation  of  virtue  may  be  eafily  reduced  to  two 
general  kinds,  duty  and  intereft:.  The  firft,  if  real,  im- 
plies that  we  are  under  fome  law,  or  fubjeel  to  fome  fupe- 
rior,  to  whom  we  are  accountable.  The  other  only  im- 
plies that  nature  points  it  out  to  us  as  our  own  greatefl 
happinefs,  and  that  there  is  no  other  reafon  why  we  ought 
to  obey. 

Now  I  think  it  is  very  plain  that  there  is  more  in  the 
obligation  of  virtue,  than  merely  our  greatefl  happinefs. 
The  moral  fentiment  itfelf  implies  that  it  is  duty,  inde- 
pendent of  happinefs.  This  produces  remorfe  and 
difapprobation,  as  having  done  what  is  blameable  and  of 
ill  defert.  We  have  two  ideas  very  diftincl,  when  we 
fee  a  man  miftaking  his  own  intereft  and  not  obtaining' 
lb  much  happinefs  as  he  might,  and  when  we  fee  him 
breaking  through  every  moral  obligation.  In  the  firft 
cafe  we  confider  him  as  only  accountable  to  himfelf,  in 
the  fecond  we  confider  him  as  accountable  to  fome  fuperi- 
or,  and  to  the  public.  This  fenfe  of  duty  is  the  primary 
notion  of  law  and  of  rights,  taken  in  their  moll  extenfive 
lignification,  as  including  every  thing  we  think  we  are 
entitled  to  expeel  from  others,  and  the  neglecl  or  viola- 
tion of  which  we  confider  as  wrong,  unjuft,  vicious,  and 
therefore  blameable.  It  is  alfo  affirmed  with  great  appa- 
rent reafon  by  many,  particularly  Butler  in  his  Ana- 
logy  and  his  fermons,  that  we  have  a  natural  feeling  of 
ili  defert,  and  merited  punifhment  in  vice.  The  patrons 
of  the  felfifh  ideas  alone,  are  thole  who  confine  the  obliga- 
tion of  virtue  to  happinefs. 
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But  of  thofe  who  are,  or  would  be  thought  of  the  oppo- 
fite  fentiment,  there  are  fome  who  differ  very  confiderably 
from  othens.  Some  who  profefs  great  oppofition  to  the 
felfifh  feheme,  declare  alfo  great  averfion  to  founding  the 
obligation  of  virtue  in  any  degree  on  the  will  of  a  fuperior, 
or  looking  for  any  fancVton  of  punifhment,  to  corroborate 
the  moral  laws.  This  they  efpecially  treat  with  con- 
tempt, when  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  from  the  deity.  Shaftf- 
bury  1'peaks  with  great  bitternefs  againft  taking  into  view 
a  future  date  of  what  he  calls  more  extended  felf-intered. 
He  lays  men  lhould  love  virtue  for  its  own  fake,  with- 
out regard  to  reward  or  punifhment.  In  this  he  has  been 
followed  by  many  reafoners,  as  far  as  their  regard  to  reli- 
gion would  permit  them. 

If  however,  we  attend  to  the  di&ates  of  confcience,  we 
ihall  find  evidently,  a  fenfe  of  duty,  of  felf-approbation 
and  remorie,  which  plainly  fhow  us  to  be  under  a  law,  and 
that  law  to  have  a  fancYson  :  what  elfe  is  the  meaning  of 
the  fear  and  terror,  and  appreheniion  of  guilty  perfons  ? 
Quorum  mentes  fi  recludantur,   &c.    fays  Cicero. 

Nor  is  this  all,  but  we  have  all  certainly  a  natural  fenfe 
of  dependance.  The  belief  of  a  divine  being  is  certainly 
either  innate  and  necefT->ry,  or  has  been  handed  down 
from  the  firft  man,  and  can  now  be  well  fupported  by  the 
cleared  reafon.  And  our  relation  to  him  not  only  lays 
the  foundation  of  many  moral  fentiments  and  duties,  but 
completes  the  idea  of  molality  and  law,  by  fubjecting  us 
to  him,  and  teaching  us  to  conceive  of  him,  not  only  as 
our  Maker,  prelerver  and  benefactor,  but  as  our  righte- 
ous governor  and  i'upreme  judge.  As  the  being  and  per- 
fections of  God  are  irrefragably  edablifhed,  the  obligation 
of  duty  mull  .ultimately  rell  here. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  belief  or  appre- 
henfionof  a  future  date  of  rewards  and  punilhments,  has 
been  as  univerfal  as  the  belief  of  a  deity,  and  feems  infepa- 
rable  from  it,  and  therefore  mult  be  confulered  as  the  fanc- 
tion  of  the  moral  law.  Shaftfbury  inveighs  feverally 
againd  this,  as  making  man  virtuous  from  a  mercenary 
view  ;  but  there  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  confider 
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this  matter,  and  in  either  light  his  objections  have  little 
force.  (1.)  We  may  confider  the  primary  obligations  of 
virtue  as  founded  upon  a  fenfe  of  its  own  excellence, 
joined  with  a  fenfe  of  duty  and  dependance  on  the  Su- 
preme being,  and  rewards  and  punifliments  as  a  feconda- 
ry  motive,  which  is  found  in  fact,  to  be  abfolutely  necef- 
iary  to  reftrain  or  reclaim  men  from  vice  and  impiety.  Or 
(2.)  We  may  confider  that  by  the  light  of  nature,  as  well 
as  by  revelation,  the  future  reward  of  virtue  is  confidered 
as  a  ftate  of  perfect  virtue,  and  the  happinefs  is  reprefented 
as  arifing  from  this  circumftance.  Here  there  is  nothing 
at  all  of  a  mercenary  principle,  but  only  an  expectation 
that  true  goodnefs,  which  is  here  in  a  (late  of  imperfection 
and  liable  to  much  oppofition,  fhall  then  be  improved  to 
the  higheft  degree,  and  put  beyond  any  poffibility  of 
change. 

We  may  add  to  thefe  obligations  the  manifefl  tendency 
of  a  virtuous  conduct  to  promote  even  our  prefent  happi-. 
nefs  :  this,  in  ordinary  cafes,  it  does,  and  when  joined 
with  the  fteady  hope  of  futurity,  does  in  all  cafes  produce 
a  happinefs  fuperior  to  what  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  vice.  /  Yet  perhaps,  the  ftoics  of  old,  who  denied 
pain  to  be  any  evil,  and  made  the  wife  man  fuperior  to 
all  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  carried  things  to  a  romantic 
and  extravagant  height.  And  fo  do  fome  perfons  in  mo- 
dern times,  who  letting  afide  the  confideration  of  a  future 
ftate,  teach  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  There  are  ma- 
ny filiations  in  which,  if  you  deprive  a  good  man  of  the 
hope  of  future  happinefs,  his  (late  feems  very  undelirable. 
On  the  contrary,  fornetimes  the  word  of  men  enjoy  prof- 
perity  and  fuccefs  to  a  great  degree,  nor  do  they  ieem 
t;o  have  any  fuch  remcrfe,  as  to  be  an  adequate  puniih- 
ment  of  their  crimes.  If  any  fhould  infill,  that  a  good 
man  has  always  fome  comfort  from  within,  and  a  bad 
man  a  felf-difapprobation  and  inward  difquiet,  fuited  to 
their  characters,  I  would  fay  that  this  arifes  from  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  future  Hate,  and  a  hope  on  the  one  fide,  and 
fear  on  the  other,  of  their  condition  there. 

Thole  who  declaim  fo  highly  of  virtue   being  its   own 
reward  in  this  life,  take  away  one  of  the  moll  conliderable 
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arguments,  which  from  the  dawn  of  philofophy,  has  al- 
ways been  made  ufe  of,  as  a  proof  of  a  future  Hate,  viz. 
the  unequal  diitribution  of  good  and  evil  in  this  life. 
Befides  they  do  not  feem  to  view  the  ftate  of  bad  men 
properly.  When  they  talk  of  remorfe  of  conference,  as 
a  fufficient  punilhment,  they  forget  that  this  is  feldorn  to 
a  high  degree,  but  in  the  cafe  of  fome  grofs  crimes. 
Cruelty  and  murder,  frequent  a£ts  of  grofs  injuftice,  are 
fometimes  followed  with  deep  horror  of  confeience  ;  and  a 
courfe  of  intemperance  or  lull  is  often  attended  with  fuch 
difmal  effects  upon  the  body,  fame  and  fortune,  that  thofe 
who  furvive  it  a  few  years,  are  a  melancholy  fpectacle, 
and  a  burden  to  themfelves  and  others.  But  it  would  be 
veryloofe  morality,  to  fuppofe  none  to  be  bad  men,  but 
thole  who  were  under  the  habitual  condemnation  of  con- 
feience. On  the  contrary,  the  far  greater  part  are 
blinded  in  their  understandings,  as  well  as  corrupt  in  their 
practice — They  deceive  themfelves,  and  are  at  peace. 
Ignorance  and  inattention  keep  the  multitude  at  peace. 
And  falfe  principles  often  produce  feif-juftification  and 
ill-founded  peace,  even  in  atrocious  crimes.  Even  com- 
mon robbers  are  fometimes  found  to  juftify  themfelves, 
and  fay — I  muft  live — I  have  a  right  to  my  (hare  of  provi- 
fion,  as  well  as  that  proud  fellow  that  rolls  in  his  chariot. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  is*  that  the  obligation  to  virtue 
ought  to  take  in  all  the  following  particulars  :  A  fenfe  of 
its  own  intrinfic  excellence — of  its  happy  confequences  in 
the  prefent  life — -a  fenfe  of  duty  and  fubjeetion  to  the  Su- 
preme Being — and  a  hope  of  future  happinefs,  and  fear 
of  future  mifery  from  his  decifion. 

Having  con  fidered  the  reafonings  on  the  nature,  foun- 
dation and  obligation  of  virtue,  I  now  proceed  to  a  more 
particular  detail  of  the  moral  laws,  and  fhall  take  them 
under  the  three  heads  formerly  mentioned,  Ethics,  Poli- 
tics and  Jnrifprudence. 


Mora!  Philosophy.  3  9  ■. 


L  E  C  TURE    VI. 

S  to  the  6i*ft  we  mud  begin  with  what  is  ufually  call- 
ed the  Hates  of  man,  or  the  feveral  lights  or  rela- 
tions in  which  he  may  be  confidered,  as  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  duty.  Thefe  ftates  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds — (1.)  Natural.     (2.)  Adventitious. 

The  natural  ftates  may  be  enumerated  thus  :  (1.)  His 
ftate  with  regard  to  God,  or  natural  relation  to  him. 
(2.)  To  his  fellow-creatures.  (3.)  Solitude  or  fcciety. 
(4.)  Peace  or  war.  Perhaps  we  may  add  to  thefe  (5.)  His 
outward  provilion,  plenty  or  want. 

Thefe  are  called  natural  dates,  becaufe  they  are  necef- 
fary  and  univerfal.  All  men  and  at  all  times  are  related 
to  God.  They  were  made  by  him,  and  live  by  his  pro- 
vidence. We  muft  alfo  neceflarily  know  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  their  Hate  to  be  fimilar  to  ours  in  this  refpect 
and  many  others.  A  man  muft  at  all  times  be  independ- 
ent or  connected  with  fociety — at  peace  with  others,  or  at 
war — well  provided,  or  in  want. 

The  other  ftates  are  called  adventitious,  becaufe  they 
are  the  effect  of  choice  and  the  fruit  of  induflry,  as  mar- 
riage— family — mailer  and  fervant — particular  voluntary 
focieties — callings  or  profeffions — characters  or  abilities 
natural  and  acquired — offices  in  a  conftituted  fociety — 
property,  and  many  particular  modifications  of  each  cf 
thefe. 

In  profecuting  the  fubject  farther,  and  giving  an  analy- 
fis  of  the  moral  duties  founded  upon  thefe  ftates,  I  mall 
firft  take  notice  of  our  relation  to  God,  with  the  proofs  of 
his  being  and  perfections,  and  then  confider  the  moral 
laws  under  three  heads ;  our  duty  to  God,  to  our  neigh- 
bor, and  to  ourfelves. 

1.   Our  duty  to  God.      To-  this  place  I  have  referved 
what  was  to  be  faid  upon  the  proof  of  the  being  of  God, 
the  great  foundation  of  all  natural  religion;  without  which 
the  moral  fenfe  would  be  weak  and  infufficient. 
Vol.  III.  3  D 
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The  proofs  of  the  being  of  God  are  generally  divided 
into  two  kinds,  (i.)  A  priori.  (2.)  A  pofteriori.  The 
firft  is,  properly  fpeaking,  metaphyfical  reafoning  down- 
ward from  the  firft  principles  of  fcience  or  truth,  and  in- 
ferring by  juft  conlequence  the  being  and  perfections  of 
God.  Clark's  Demonftration,  &c.  (if  there  be  any  thing 
that  fhould  be  called  a  priori,  and  if  this  is  a  conclufive 
method  of  reafoning)  is  as  complete  as  any  thing  ever 
publifhed,  perhaps  he  has  carried  the  principle  as  far  as 
it  will  go. 

This  way  of  arguing  begins  by  eftablifhing  our  own  ex- 
iftence  from  confcioufnefs.  That  we  are  not  necelfarily 
exiftent,  therefore  mufl  have  a  caufe  ;  that  fomething 
mull  have  exifted  from  all  eternity,  or  nothing  ever  could 
have  exifted  ;  that  this  being  mull  exift  by  an  internal  ne- 
ceflity  of  nature  ;  that  what  exifts  necelfarily  mufl  exift: 
alike,  every  where  ;  muft  be  perfect  ;  act  every  where ; 
be  independent,  omnipotent,  omnifcient,  infinitely  good, 
juft,  true — Becaufe  as  all  thefe  are  evidently  perfections 
or  excellencies,  that  which  exifts  by  a  neceflity  of  nature 
muft  be  poffeffed  of  every  perfection.  And  the  contrary 
cf  thefe  virtues  implying  weaknefs  or  infufficiency,  can- 
not be  found  in  the  infinite  being. 

The  other  medium  of  proof,  commonly  called  a  pof- 
teriori,  begins  with  contemplating  the  univerfe  in  all  its 
parts  ;  obferving  that  it  contains  many  irrefiftible  proofs 
that  it  could  not  be  eternal,  could  not  be  without  a  caufe  ; 
that  this  caufe  muft  be  intelligent ;  and  from  the  aftonifli- 
ing  greatnefs,  the  wonderful  adjuftment  and  complication 
of  things,  concludes  that  we  can  fet  no  bounds  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  Maker,  becaufe  we  can  never  exhaufi  the 
power,  intelligence  and  benignity  that  we  fee  in  his  works. 
In  this  way  of  arguing  we  deduce  the  moral  perfections 
of  the  deity  from  the  faint  refemblances  of  them  that  we 
fee  in  ourfelves.  As  we  necelfarily  conceive  juftice, 
goodnefs,  truth,  &.c.  to  be  perfections  or  excellencies,  we 
are  warranted  by  the  plaineft  reafon  to  afcribe  them  to  the 
divine  being  in  an  infinite  degree. 

There  is  perhaps  at  bottom  no  difference  between  thefe 
'  ways  of  reafoning,  becaufe  they  muft  in  fome  degree, 
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reft  upon  a  common  principle,  viz,  that  every  thing  that 
exifts  mud  have  a  caufe.  This  is  equally  neceffary  to 
both  the  chains  of  reafoning,  and  mud  itfelf  be  taken  for 
an  original  fentiment  of  nature,  or  an  imprefiion  necef- 
farily  made  upon  us  from  all  that  we  fee  and  are  conver- 
fant  with.  About  this  and  fome  other  ideas  great  ftirhas 
been  made  by  fome  infidel  writers,  particularly  David 
Hume,  who  feems  to  have  induftrioufly  endeavored  to 
fhake  the  certainty  of  our  belief  upon  caufe  and  effect, 
upon  perfonal  identity  and  the  idea  of  power.  It  is  eafy 
to  raife  metaphyfical  fubtleties,  and  confound  the  under- 
Handing  on  fuch  fubjects.  In  oppofition  to  this,  fome  late 
writers  have  advanced  with  great  apparent  reafon,  that 
there  are  certain  firft  principles  or  dictates  of  common  fenfe, 
which  are  either  fimple  perceptions,  or  feen  with  intuitive 
evidence.  Thefe  are  the  foundation  of  all  reafoning,  and 
without  them,  to  reafon  is  a  word  without  a  meaning. 
They  can  no  more  be  proved  than  you  can  prove  an  ax- 
iom in  mathematical  fcience.  Thefe  authors  of  Scotland 
have  lately  produced  and  fupported  this  opinion,  to  re- 
folve  at  once  all  the  refinements  and  metaphyfical  objec- 
tions of  fome  infidel  writers. 

There  is  a  different  fort  of  argument  often  made  ufe 
of,  or  brought  in  aid  of  the  others  for  the  being  of  God, 
viz.  the  confent  of  all  nations,  and  the  univerfal  preva- 
lence of  that  belief.  I  know  not  whether  we  mud  fay 
that  this  argument  reft  alfo  upon  the  principle  that  no- 
thing can  exift  without  a  caufe,  or  upon  the  plan  jult  now 
mentioned.  If  it  is  an  univerfal  dictate  of  our  nature, 
we  muft  take  it  as  true  immediately,  without  further  exa- 
mination. 

An  author  I  formerly  mentioned  has  fet  this  argument 
in  a  peculiar  light  (Dr.  Wilfon  of  Newcaftle).  He  fays 
that  we  receive  all  our  knowledge,  as  philofophers  admit, 
by  fenfation  and  reflection.  Now,  from  all  that  we  fee, 
and  all  the  reflection  and  abftraction  upon  it  we  are  ca- 
pable of,  he  affirms  it  is  impollible  we  could  ever  form  the 
idea  of  a  fpirit  or  a  future  ftate-  They  have,  however, 
been  early  and  univerfal,  and  therefore  muft  have  been 
communicated  at  firft,  and  handed  down  by  information 
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and  inftruction  from  age  to  age.  So  that  unlefs  upon  the 
fuppofition  of  the  exigence  of  God  and  his  imparting  the 
knowledge  of  himfelf  to  men,  it  is  impoffible  that  any  idea 
of  him  could  ever  have  entered  into  the  human  mind. 
There  is  fomething  ingenious  and  a  good  deal  of  proba- 
bility in  this  way  of  reafoning. 

As  to  the  nature  of  God,  the  firft  thing  to  be  obferved 
is  the  unity  of  God.  This  is  fufticiently  eftablifhed 
upon  the  reafonings  both  a  priori  and  pofteriori.  If  thefe 
reafonings  arejuft  for  the  being  of  God,  they  are  ftritlly 
conclufive  for  the  unity  of  God.  There  is  a  neceffity  for 
the  exiftence  of one  fu  pre  me  being,  the  firft  caufe,  but  no 
neceffity  for  more  ;  nay,  one  fupreme  independent  being 
does  not  admit  any  more.  And  when  we  view  the  har- 
mony, order  and  unity  of  defign  in  the  created  Jyftem,we 
muft  be  led  to  the  belief  of  the  unity  of  God. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  an  objection  to  this  (efpeci- 
allyif  we  lay  any  itrefs  on  the  univerfal  fentiments  of  man- 
kind,) that  all  nations  have  been  fo  prone  to  the  belief  and 
worfhip  of  a  plurality  of  gods.  But  this  argument  is  ra- 
ther fpecious  than  folid  ;  as  however  prone  men  were  to 
worfhip  local  inferior  deities,  they  feem  to  have  confidered 
them  only  as  intermediate  divinities  and  interceflbfs  be- 
tween them  and  the  fupreme  God. 

The  perfections  of  God  may  be  divided  into  two 
Vinds,  Natural  and  Moral. 

1.  The  natural  perfections  of  God  are  fpirituality,  im- 
menfity,  wifdom  and  power. 

We  call  thefe  natural  perfections,  becaufe  they  can  be 
eafily  diftinguifhed,  and  in  idea  at  leaft  feparated,  from 
goodnefs  of  difpofirion.  It  is  highly  probable  indeed  that 
fupreme  excellence,  natural  and  moral,  muft  always  re- 
fute in  the  fame  fubjecl,  and  are  truly  infeparable  ;  yet  we 
diulinguifh  them  not  only  becaufe  the  ideas  are  diftincT;, 
but  becaufe  they  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  one 
another  in  inferior  natures.  Great  powers  of  mind  and 
perfection  of  body  are  often  joined  to  malignity  of  difpo- 
iition.  It  is  not  fo  however  in  God  ;  for  as  his  natural 
perfections  are  founded  on  reaibn,  fohis  moral  excellence 
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is  evidently  founded  in  the  moral  fenfe  or  conference 
which  he  hath  implanted  in  us. 

Spirituality  is  what  we  may  call  the  very  nature  of 
God.  It  mud  be  admitted  that  we  cannot  at  prefent  form 
any  complete  or  adequate  idea  of  a  fpirit.  And  ibme, 
as  you  have  heard  formerly,  infill  that  without  revelation 
we  could  never  have  acquired  the  idea  of  it  that  we  have. 
Yet  there  are  many  who  have  reafoned  in  a  very  flrong 
and  feemingly  conclufive  manner,  to  fhow  that  mind  or 
intelligence  muft  be  a  fubftance  altogether  dillinct  from 
matter.  That  all  the  known  properties  of  matter  are  in- 
capable of  producing  thought,  as  being  wholly  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind — that  matter  as  fuch  and  univerfally,  is  inert 
and  diviiible  ;  thought  or  intelligence,  a£live  and  uncom- 
pounded.  See  the  bed  reafoning  on  this  fubject  in  Bax- 
ter's Immateriality  of  the  Soul. 

Immenfity  in  the  Divine  Being  is  that  by  which  he  is 
every  where,  and  equally  prefent.  Metaphyficians, 
however,  differ  greatly  upon  this  fubject.  The  Cartefi- 
ans  will  not  admit  that  place  is  at  all  applicable  to  fpirits. 
They  fay  it  is  an  idea  wholly  arifing  from  extenfion, 
which  is  one  of  the  peculiar  and  eifential  qualities  of 
matter.  The  Newtonians,  however,  who  make  fo  much 
ufe  of  the  idea  of  infinite  fpace,  conlider  place  as  eifen- 
tial to  all  fubftance,  fpirit  as  well  as  matter.  The  diffi- 
culties are  great  on  both  fides.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of 
fpirit  at  all,  feparating  from  it  the  qualities  of  matter, 
and  after  we  have  attempted  to  do  [oy  it  feems  to  be  bring- 
ing them  back  to  talk  of  place.  And  yet  it  feems  not 
only  hard  but  impcfTible  to  conceive  of  any  real  being 
without  fuppofmg  it  in  fome  place,  and  particularly  upon 
the  immenfity  of  the  Deity,  it  feems  to  be  putting  cre- 
ated fpirits  too  much  on  a  level  with  the  infinite  fpirit  to 
deny  his  immenfity.  It  is  I  think  certain  they  are  either 
confined  to  a  place,  or  fo  limited  in  their  operations  as  is 
no  way  fo  will  exprelfed  as  by  faying  we  are  here  and 
no  where  elfe.  And  in  this  ^enk  both  parties  muft  ad- 
mit the  divine  immenfity — that  his  agency  is  equal,  uni- 
vcrfal  and  irrefiflible. 

Wifdom  is  another  natural  attribute  of  God,  imply- 
ing infinite  knowledge — that  all  things  in  all  their  rela- 
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tions,  all  things  exifting,  and  all  things  pofiible,  are  the 
objects  of  the  divine  knowledge.  Wifdom  is  ufually  con- 
fidered  as  refpecting  fome  end  to  be  attained,  and  it  im- 
plies the  clear  difcovery  of  the  bed  and  molt  effectual 
means  of  attaining  it. 

Power  is  the  being  able  to  do  all  things  without  limit 
or  reflxaint.  The  omnipotence  of  God  is  always  confi- 
dered  as  an  effential  perfection,  and  feems  to  arife  imme- 
diately from  creation  and  providence.  It  is  common  to 
fay  that  God  can  do  all  things  except  fuch  as  imply  a 
contradiction — fuch  as  to  make' a  thing  to  be  and  not  to 
be  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  this  is  unneceffary  and  foolifh  in 
the  way  of  an  exception,  for  fuch  things  are  not  the  ob- 
jects of  power  at  all.  They  are  mere  abfurdities  in  our 
conception,  and  indeed  we  may  fay,  of  our  own  creation. 
All  things  are  poffible  with  God— nothing  can  withftand 
his  power. 


LECTURE   VII. 

2d.  r  |  ^HE  moral  perfections  of  God  are  holinefs,  juf- 
j[_     tice,  truth,  goodnefs  and  mercy. 

Holinefs  is  fometimes  taken  in  a  general  and  compre- 
henfive  fenfe,  as  being  the  aggregate,  implying  the  pre- 
fence  of  all  moral  excellence  ;  yet  it  is  fometimes  ufed  and 
that  both  in  the  fcripture  revelation  and  by  heathen  wri- 
ters as  a  peculiar  attribute.  In  this  limited  fenfe  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  define  or  explain.  Holinefs  is  that 
character  of  God  to  which  veneration,  or  the  moft  pro- 
found reverence  in  us,  is  the  correfpondent  affection.  It 
is  fometimes  alfo  exprefTed  by  purity,  and  when  we  go  to 
forfn  an  idea  of  it,  perhaps  we  can  fcarce  fay  any  thing 
better  than  that  it  is  his  being  removed  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance from  the  groffnefs  of  material  indulgence. 

Juflice  is  an  invariable  determination  to  render  to  all 
their  due.  Juflice  feems  to  be  founded  on  the  flrongand 
unalterable  perception  we  have  of  right  and  wrong,  good 
and  evil,  and  particularly  that  the  one  deferves  reward, 
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and  the  other  punifhment.  The  internal  fanction,  or 
the  external  and  providential  fanction  of  natural  laws, 
point  out  to  us  the  Juftice  of  God.  The  chief  thing  that 
merits  attention  upon  this  fubject  is  the  controverfy 
about  what  is  called  the  vindictive  juftice  of  God.  That 
is  to  fay,  is  there  in  God,  or  have  we  a  natural  fenfe  of 
the  propriety  of,  a  difpofition  to  inflict  punifhment,  in- 
dependently of  the  confequences,  viz.  the  reformation  of 
the  offender,  or  the  example  of  others.  This  loofe  mo- 
ralifts  often  declaim  againfl.  Yet  it  feems  plain,  that 
the  fenfe  in  our  minds  of  good  and  ill  defert,  makes 
guilt  the  proper  object  of  punifhment  fimply  in  itfelf. 
This  may  have  a  relation  to  general  order  and  the  gcod 
of  the  whole,  which  however  is  out  of  our  reach. 

The  truth  of  God  is  one  of  his  perfections,  greatly 
infilled  upon  in  Scripture,  and  an  eflential  part  of  na- 
tural religion.  It  is  infeparable  from  infinite  perfection  ; 
for  any  departure  from  truth  mufi  be  confidered  as  ariiing 
from  weaknefs  or  neceffity.  What  end  could  be  ierved 
to  a  felf-fufficient  and  all  fufficient  being  by  falfehood  or 
deception  ? 

Goodnefs  in  God  is  a  difpofition  to  communicate  hap- 
pinefs  to  others.  This  is  eafily  underftood.  The  crea- 
tion is  a  proof  of  it — Natural  and  moral  evil  no  jufl  ob- 
jection to  it,  becaufe  of  the  preponderancy  of  happinefs. 

Mercy,  as  diflinguifhed  from  goodnefs  or  benignity,  is 
his  being  of  a  placable  nature — Ready  to  forgive  the  guil- 
ty, or  to  remit  deferved  punifhment.  It  has  been  dif- 
puted  how  far  mercy  or  placability  is  difcoverable  by  rea- 
ion.  It  is  not  mercy  or  forgiyenefs,  unlefs  it  would  have 
been  jufl:  at  the  fame  time  to  have  punifhed.  There  are 
but  two  ways  by  which  men  from-reafon  may  infer  the 
attribute  of  mercy  to  belong  to  the  Deity.  (1)  Becaufe  we 
ourfdves  are  fenfible  of  this  difpofition,  and  fee  in  it  a 
peculiar  beauty.  (2)  From  the  forbearance  of  Providence, 
that  finners  are  not  immediately  overtaken  with  punifh- 
ment, but  have  ipace  given  them  to  repent. — Yet  as  all 
the  conclufions  drawn  from  thefe  principles  muft  be 
vague  and  general,  the  expectations  of  the  guilty  found- 
ed upon  them,  muft  be  very  uncertain.     We  muft  con- 
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elude  therefore,  that  however  (table  a  foundation  there  is 
for  the  other  attributes  of  God  in  nature  and  reafon,  the 
way  in  which,  and  the  terms  on  which,  he  will  iliew  mer- 
cy, can  -be  learned  from  Revelation  only. 

Having  confidered  the  being  and  perfections  of  God, 
we  proceed  to  our  duty  to  him. 

This  may  be  confidered  in  two  views,  as  general  and 
fpecial.  t.  By  the  firft  I  underiland  our  duty  to  obey 
him  and  fubmit  to  him  in  all  things.  This  you  fee  in- 
cludes every  branch  of  moral  duty  to  our  neighbor  and 
ourfelves,  as  well  as  to  God,  and  fo  the  particular  parts 
of  it  will  be  confidered  afterwards.  But  in  this  place, 
coniiderina:  every  Good  action  as  an  act  of  obedience  to 
God,  we  will  a  little  attend  to  the  divine  fovereignty  and 
the  foundation  of  it. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  foundation  of  virtue,  I  took  in  a 
fenfe  of  dependance  and  fubjection  to  God. — But  as  men 
are  not'to  be  deterred  from  bold  inquiries,  a  further  quef- 
tion  is  raifed  by  ibme — what  is  properly  the  foundation 
of  the  divine  dominion  ?  (i)  Some  found  it  directly  upon 
Omnipotence.  It  is  impoffible  to  refill  his  power.  This 
feems  to  lay  us  under  a  neceftity,  rather  than  to  con- 
vince us  of  duty.  We  ought  however,  to  think  and  fpeak 
of  this  fubject  with  reverence,  and  certainly  Omnipo- 
tence feems  to  oblige  us  to  actual,  if  it  mould  not  bring 
us  to  willing  obedience.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable, 
that  in  the  book  of  job,  compofed  on  purpofe  to  refolve 
fome  difficulties  in  providence,  where  God  is  brought 
in  as  fpeaking  himfelf  out  of  the  whirlwind,  he  makes 
ufe  of  no  other  argument  than  his  tremendous  majef- 
ty  and  irrefiflible  power.  Yet  to  reft  the  matter  wholly 
upon  this,  feems  much  the  lame  as  founding  virtue  on 
mere  will  ; — therefore  (2)  fome  found  the  divine  domi- 
nion on  his  infinite  excellence,  they  fay  it  is  the  law 
of  reafon  that  the  wifeft  mould  rule,  and  therefore  that 
infinite  perfection  is  entitled  to  univerfal  fway.  Even 
this,  taken  feparate  and  alone,  does  not  feem  wholly  to 
fatisfy  the  mind.  If  one  perfon  is  wifer  than  another,  it 
feems  reafonable  that  the  other  mould  learn  of  him  and 
imitate  him  ;  but  it  fcarcely  fesms  a  fufficient  reafon  that 
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the  firft  fhould  have  abfolute  authority.  But  perhaps  the 
weaknefs  of  the  argument,  taken  in  this  view,  may  arife 
from  the  inconsiderable  difference  between  man  and  man, 
when  compared  to  the  fuperiority  of  univerfal  and  un- 
changeable perfection.  (3)  Some  found  it  upon  creation. 
They  fay,  that  God  has  an  abfolute  property  in  all  his 
creatures,  he  may  therefore  do  what  he  will  with  his 
own.  This  no  doubt,  goes  a  good  way,  and  carries  con- 
fiderable  force  with  it  to  the  mind,  the  rather  that,  as  you 
will  afterwards  fee,  it  is  fomething  fimilar  to  this  in  us, 
that  lays  the  foundation  of  our  mod  perfect  rights,  viz. 
That  the  product  of  our  own  induftry  is  properly  at  our 
own  difpofal. 

As  upon  the  foundation  of  virtue  I  thought  it  necefTary 
to  unite  the  principles  of  different  writers,  fo  upon  this 
fubject,  I  think  that  all  the  three  particulars  mentioned, 
ought  to  be  admitted,  as  the  grounds  of  the  divine  domi- 
nion. Omnipotence,  infinite  excellence,  and  the  origi- 
nal production  and  continual  prefervation  of  all  crea- 
tures. 

2.  Our  duty  to  God  may  be  confidered  more  fpecially, 
as  it  points  out  the  duties  we  owe  immediately  to  himfelf. 

Thefe  may  be  divided  into  internal  and  external. — 
1  ft.  The  internal  are  all  included  under  the  three  follow- 
ing, love,  fear,  and  truft. 

The  love  of  God,  which  is  the  firft  and  great  duty 
both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  may  be  explained 
in  a  larger  and  more  popular,  or  in  a  more  precife  and 
ftricter  way. 

In  the  firft,  love  may  be  refolved  into  the  four  follow- 
ing acts,  (1)  efteem,  (2)  gratitude,  (3)  benevolence,  (4) 
defire. 

Thefe  four  will  be  found  infeparable  from  true  love ; 
and  it  is  pretty  much  in  the  fame  order,  that  the  acts 
fucceed  one  another.  Love  is  founded  on  efteem,  on  the 
real  or  fuppofed  good  qualities  of  the  object.  You  can 
no  more  love  that  which  you  defpife,  than  that  which  you 
hate.  Gratitude  is  alfo  infeparable  from  it,  to  have  a 
lively  fenfe  of  favors  received,  and  to  efteem  them  for 
the  fake  of  the  perfon  from  whom  they  came.     Benev©- 
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lence  or  rejoicing  in  the  happinefs  and  wifhing  well  to  the 
object.  And  laftly,  a  defire  of  a  place  in  his  efteem. 
Whatever  we  love,  we  defire  to  poflefs,  as  far  as  it  is  fuit- 
ed  to  our  faculties. 

The  hVicter,  and  more  precife  method  of  confidering 
the  love  of  God,  is  to  divide  it  into  two  branches,  bene- 
volence and  defire.  And  indeed  our  affections  to  God 
feem  to  be  capable  of  the  fame  divifion  as  our  affection  to 
our  fellow-creatures,  benevolent  and  felfifh.  I  think  it 
undeniable,  that  there  is  a  difinterefted  love  of  God,  which 
terminates  directly  upon  himfelf,  without  any  immediate 
view  to  our  own  happinefs — as  well  as  a  difcovery  of  our 
great  intereft  in  his  favor. 

The  fecond  great  duty  to  God,  is  fear ;  but  here  we 
mud  carefully  diftinguifh  this  affection  from  one  which 
bears  the  name,  and  is  different  from  it — at  lead  in  a  mo- 
ral view  it  is  altogether  oppofite. — Dutiful  fear  is  what 
may  be  otherwife  called  veneration,  and  hath  for  its  ob- 
ject the  infinity  of  the  divine  perfection  in  general,  but 
particularly  his  majefty  and  greatnefs.  The  other  is 
merely  a  fear  of  evil  or  punifliment  from  him  :  thefe  are 
called  fometimes  a  filial  and  a  fervile  fear.  The  fir(i  in- 
creafes,  as  men  improve  in  moral  excellence,  and  the 
other  is  deftroyed.  Perfect  love  cafteth  out  fear.  Per- 
haps, however  oppofite,  as  they  have  the  fame  name,  they 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  fame  natural  affection,  only  as  it 
takes  place  in  innocent  or  holy,  and  in  guilty  creatures. 
The  fame  majefty  of  God,  which  produces  veneration  in 
the  upright,  produces  horror  and  apprehenfion  of  punifh- 
ment  in  the  guilty. 

The  third  great  duty  is  truft.  This  is  a  continual  de- 
pendance  on  God  for  every  thing  we  need,  together  with 
an  approbation  of,  and  abfolute  relignation  to  his  provi- 
dence. 

2.  The  external  duties  to  God,  I  mall  briefly  pafs  over, 
being  only,  all  proper  and  natural  expreffions  of  the  in- 
ternal fentiments. 

It  may  be  proper  however,  to  take  notice  in  general  of 
the  worfhip  due  to  God,  that  whether  we  confider  the  na- 
ture of  things,  or  the  univerfal  practice  of  mankind,  in 
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all  ages,  worfhip,  and  that  not  only  private,  but  public 
and  facial  vvorfhip  is  a  duty  of  natural  religion. 

Some  of  the  enemies  of  revealed  religion,  have  fpoken 
with  great  virulence  againft  this,  as  unreafonable,  and  even 
difhonorable  to  the  Divine  Being.  The  fubftance  of  what 
they  fay,  is  this,  that  as  it  would  be  no  part  of  the  charac- 
ter of  an  eminent  and  good  man,  to  defire^and  take  plea- 
fure  in  others  praifing  him  and  recounting  his  good  qua- 
lities, fo  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is 
pleafed  with  incenfe,  facrifices  and  praifes.  But  it  ought 
to  be  obferved,  that  he  does  not  require  thefe  acls  and 
exercifes  as  any  gratification  to  himfelf,  but  as  in  them- 
felvesjult  and  necefTary  and  fuited  to  the  relation  we  Hand 
in  to  him,  and  ufeful  for  forming  our  temper  and  univer- 
ial  practice.  We  ought  alfo  to  remember,  that  we  muft 
not  immediately  and  without  difcrimination,  reafon  from 
what  would  be  praife  and  blame-worthy  among  men,  to 
what  would  be  jufl:  or  unjuft  in  God,  becaufe  the  cir- 
cumftances  are  very  different.  Befides,  though  for  any 
man  to  defire  the  applaufe  of  his  fellow- creatures,  or  be 
pleafed  with  adulation,  would  be  a  mean  and  contempti- 
ble character,  becaufe  indeed  there  is  fuch  unfpeakable 
imperfection  in  the  belt  of  men,  yet  when  any  duty  or 
ientiment  is  fully  and  manifeflly  due  from  man  to  man, 
there  is  nothing  improper  or  difhonorable  in  requiring  or 
expedting  it.  Thus  a  parent  requires  refpeCt  and  fubmifii- 
on  from  his  children,  a  mailer  from  his  fervants  ;  and 
though  the  injury  is  merely  perfonal,  he  thinks  himfelf  en- 
titled to  punifh  every  expreflion  of  contempt  or  difregard. 
Again,  every  man  who  has  bellowed  fignal  favours  upon 
another,  experts  to  fee  evidence  of  a  grateful  and  fenfible 
mind,  and  feverely  condemns  every  fentiment  or  aCtion 
that  indicates  a  contrary  difpofition. 

On  the  whole  then,  we  fee  that  if  the  worfhip  of  God 
be  what  is  due  from  us  to  him,  in  confequence  of  the  re- 
lation we  Hand  in  to  him,  it  is  proper  and  necefTary  that 
he  fhould  require  it.  To  honor  God  is  to  honor  fupreme 
excellence  ;  for  him  not  to  expeCt  and  demand  it,  would 
be  to  deny  himfelf. 
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One  other  difficulty  I  (hall  touch  upon  a  little.     It  re- 
fpedts  the  duty  of  prayer  ;   and  the   objections  lie  equally 
a,gainft  it  on  the  footing  of  natural  religion  and  revealed. 
The  objections  are  two.  (i.)  Why  does  God  who  perfectly 
knows  all  our  wants,  require  and  expect  prayer  before  he 
will  fupply  them  ?     To  this   I  would  anfwer  that  he  fup- 
plies  great  multitudes  of  our  wants  without  our  afking  it ; 
and  as  to  his  requiring  the  duty  of  prayer,  I  fay  the  fame 
thing  as  of  worfhip  in  general  ;  it  is  reaibnable  and  necef- 
fary  to  exprefs,  and  to  increafe  upon  our  minds,  a  fenfe  of 
dependance,  and    thereby  lay  us  under  an  obligation   of 
properly  improving  what  we   receive.      (2.)  The  other 
obligation  is  with  regard  to  the  force  or  efficacy  of  prayer. 
Why,  it  is  faid,  fhould  we  pray,  when  the  whole  fyltem  of 
divine  providence  is  fixed  and  unalterable  ?     Can  we  pof- 
fibly  fuppofe  that  God  will  change  his  purpofes,  from  a 
regard  to  our  cries  or  tears  ?     To  this  fome  anfwer  no 
otherwife  than  as   before,  that  without  having  any  effect 
upon  the  event,  it  has  only  an  effect  upon  our  minds,  in 
bringing  us  to  a  right  temper.  Dr.  Leechman  of  Glafgow, 
In  his  difcourfe  on  prayer,  makes  no  other  anfwer  to  this 
difficulty.      But  I  think  to  reft  it  here,  and  admit  that   it 
has  no  influence  in  the  way  of  caufality  upon  the  event, 
would  in  a  great  meafure  break  the  force  and  fervency  of 
prayer.     I  would  therefore  fay  further,  that  prayer  has  a 
real  efficacy  on  the  event,  and  juft  as  much  as  any  other 
fecond  caufe.   The  objection  ariies  from  going  beyond  our 
depth,  and  reafoning  from  the  unchangeable  purpole  of 
God  to  human  actions,  which  is  always  unjuft  and  falla- 
cious.-— However  unable  we   may  be  to  explain  it,  not- 
withstanding the  fixed  plan  of  Providence,  there  is  a  real 
influence  of  fecond  caufes  both  natural  and  moral,  and  I 
apprehend  the  connexion  between  caufe  and  effect  is  fimilar 
in  both  cafes.  If  it  is  fixed  from  eternity  that  there  (hall  be  a- 
plemifulcrop  uponacertainfield,  I  know  that  nothing  what' 
foever  can  prevent  it,  if  otherwife,  the  efforts  of  the  whole 
creation  cannot  produce  it ;  yet  I  know  as  certainly  that, 
frypothetically,  if  it  is  not  ploughed  and  fown,  there  will  be 
no  grain  upon  it,  and  that  if  it  be  properly  manured  and 
dreffed,  it  will  probably  be  fruitful.     Thus  in  moral  mat- 
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ters,  prayer  has  as  real  an  influence  in  procuring  the 
bleffmg,  as  ploughing  and  fowing  has  in  procuring  the 
crop  ;  and  it  is  as  confillent  with  the  efiablifhed  order  of 
nature  and  the  certainty  of  events  in  the  one  cafe,  as  in 
the  other  :  for  this  reafon  the  ftoical  fate  of  old,  was  called 
the  iguana  ratio  of  the  ftoics,  as  they  lbmetimes  made  ufe 
of  the  above  fallacious  reafoning. 


LECTURE   VIII. 

E  come  now  to  our  duty  to  man.  This  may 
2'  VV  De  reduced  to  a  fhort  fum,  by  afcending  to  its 
principle.  Love  to  others,  fincere  and  active,  is  the  fum 
of  our  duty. 

Benevolence,  I  formerly  obferved,  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  whole  of  virtue,  but  it  certainly  is  the  prin- 
ciple and  fum  of  that  branch  of  duty  which  regards 
others. 

We  may  diftinguifh  between  (1)  particular  kind  affec- 
tion, and  (2)  a  calm  and  deliberate  good-will  to  all. — The 
particular  kind  affections,  as  to  family,  friends,  country, 
Teem  to  be  implanted  by  nature,  to  ilrengthen  the  general 
principle,  for  it  is  only  or  chiefly  by  doing  good  to  thofe 
we  are  particularly  related  to,  that  we  can  promote  the 
general  happinefs. 

Particular  kind  affections  fhould  be  retrained  and  direc- 
ted by  a  calm  good-will  to  all.  Wherever  our  attach- 
ments to  private  perfons  prevents  a  greater  good,  they  be- 
come irregular  and  exceffive. 

Some  think  that  a  calm  and  fettled  good  will  to  others, 
is  an  improvement  of  the  particular  affections,  and  arifes 
from  the  more  narrow  to  the  more  extenfive  ;  from  fami- 
ly, friends,  country,  to  ail  our  fellow-creatures.  But  it 
leems  more  reafonable  to  fay,  that  the  general  affection  is 
a  dictate  of  our  confeience  of  a  fuperior  kind.  If  it  were 
only  anincreafe  and  extenfion  of  the  private  affection,  it 
would  grow  more  weak,  as  the  diitance  from  ourfelves  in- 
creafed,  whereas  in  fact  the  more  enlarged  affections  are 
intended  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  confined. 
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When  we  are  fpeaking  of  kind  affections,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  obferve  that  fome  unbelievers  have  ob- 
jected againfl  the  gofpel,  that  it  does  not  recommend 
private  friendfhip  and  the  love  of  oar  country.  Eut  if 
fairly  confidered,  as  the  Scripture,  both  by  example  and 
precept,  recommends  all  particular  affections,  fo  it  is  to 
its  honor  that  it  fets  the  love  of  mankind  above  them 
every  one,  and  by  fo  much  infilling  on  the  forgivenefs 
of  injuries  and  the  love  of  enemies,  it  has  carried  bene- 
volence to  its  greatefl  perfection.  The  parable  of  the 
Samaritan  in  anfwer  to  the  queflion,  who  is  my  neighbor? 
is  one  of  the  greatefl:  beauties  in  moral  painting  any 
where  to  be  feen. 

The  love  of  our  country  to  be  fure,  is  a  noble  and 
enlarged  affection  ;  and  thofe  who  have  facrificed  private 
cafe  and  family  relations  to  it,  have  become  illuftrious ; 
yet  the  love  of  mankind  is  Hill  greatly  fuperior.  Some- 
times attachment  to  country  appears  in  a  littlenefs  of 
mind,  thinking  all  other  nations  inferior,  and  foolifhly 
believing  that  kno\vledge,virtue  and  valor  are  all  confined 
to  themfelves.  As  the  Romans  long  ago  made  the  Punica 
fides  to  mean  deceit,  fo  there  are  not  wanting  among  us 
thofe  who  think  that  all  the  French  are  interefled,  trea- 
cherous and  cowardly. 

On  the  great  law  of  love  to  others,  I  (hall  only  fay  fur- 
ther that  it  ought  to  have  for  its  object  their  greatefl  and 
bed  intereft,  and  therefore  implies  wifhing  and  doing 
them  good  in  foul  and  body. 

It  is  neceffary  now  to  defcend  to  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  particular  duties,  and  to  examine  what  are 
the  rights  or  claims  that  one  man  has  upon  another. 
Rights  and  obligations  are  correlative  terms.  Whatever 
others  have  a  juft  right  or  title  to  claim  from  me,  that  is 
my  duty,  or  what  I  am  obliged  to  do  to  them. 

Right  in  general  may  be  reduced,  as  to  its  fource,  to  the 
fupreme  law  of  moral  duty  ;  for  whatever  men  are  in 
duty  obliged  to  do,  that  they  have  a  claim  to,  and  other 
men  are  confidered  as  under  an  obligation  to  permit  them. 
Again,  as  our  own  happinefs  is  a  lawful  object  or  end, 
we  are  fuppoied  to  have  each  a  right  to  profecute  this  ; 
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but  as  our  profecutions  may  interfere,  we  limit  each 
others  rights,  and  a  man  is  laid  to  have  a  right  or  power 
to  promote  his  own  happinefs  only  by  thofe  means  which 
are  not  in  themfelves  criminal  or  injurious  to  others. 

Rights  may  be  divided  or  clafled  in  feveral  different 
ways  ;  an  attention  to  all  of  which  is  of  ufe  on  this  fub- 
ject.  Rights  may  be  (1)  natural  or  acquired.  Natural 
rights  are  fuch  as  are  eifential  to  man,  and  univerfal — ■ 
acquired  are  thofe  that  are  the  fruits  of  induftry,  the  ef- 
fects of  accident  or  conquefl.  A  man  has  a  natural  right 
to  act  for  his  own  prefervation,  and  to  defend  himfelf 
from  injury,  but  not  a  natural  right  to  domineer,  to  riches 
(comparatively  fpeaking)  or  to  any  particular  office  in  a 
conltituted  ftate. 

(2.)  Rights  are  confidered  as  perfect  and  imperfect. 
Thofe  are  called  perfect  rights  which  can  be  clearly  af- 
certained  in  their  circumftances,  and  which  we  may  make 
ufe  of  force  to  obtain  when  they  are  denied  us.  Imper- 
fect rights  are  fuch  as  we  may  demand,  and  others  ought 
to  give  us,  yet  we  have  no  title  to  compel  them.  Self- pre- 
fervation is  a  perfect  right,  but  to  have  a  grateful  return 
for  a  favor  is  not  a  perfect  right.  <. 

All  the  duties  of  juftice  are  founded  on  the  perfect 
rights  ;  thofe  of  mercy  generally  on  the  imperfect  rights. 

The  violation  of  an  imperfect  right  is  often  as  great 
an  act  of  immorality  as  that  of  a  perfect  right.  It  is  of- 
ten as  immoral,  or  more  fo,  to  refufe  to  fupply  the  neceffi- 
tous,  or  to  do  it  too  fparingly,  as  to  commit  a  fmall  in- 
jury againlt  a  man's  perfon  or  fortune.  Yet  the  lafl  is 
the  breach  of  a  perfect  right,  and  the  other  of  an  imper- 
fed. 

Human  laws  reach  only,  in  ordinary  cafes,  to  the  per- 
fect rights.  Sometimes  imperfect  rights  by  being  carried 
far  become  perfect,  as  humanity  and  gentlenefs  in  a  pa. 
rent  to  a  child  may  be  fo  grofsly  violated  as  to  warrant  the 
inter pofition  of  human  authority* 

(3*)  Rights  are  alienable  and  unalienable.  The  firft 
we  may,  according  to  juftice  and  prudence,  furrender  or 
give  up  by  our  own  act ;  the  others  we  may  not.  A  man 
may  give  away  his  own  goods,  lands,  money.     There 
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are  feveral  things  which  he  cannot  give  away,  as  a  right 
over  his  own  knowledge,  thoughts,  £kc.  Others,  which  he 
ought  not,  as  a  right  to  judge  for  himfelf  in  all  matters  of 
religion,  his  right  to  felf-prefervation,  provifion,  &c.  [Some 
fay  that  liberty  is  unalienable,  and  that  thofe  who  have 
even  given  it  away  may  lawfully  refume  it. 

The  diilinction  between  rights  as  alienable  and  unalie- 
nable is  very  different  from  that  of  natural  and  acquired. 
Many  of  the  rights  which  are  (Irictly  natural  and  univer- 
fal,  may  be  alienated  in  a  Rate  offociety  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  as  well  as  of  private  perfons  ;  as  for  example, 
the  right  of  felf-defence  ;  this  is  in  a  great  meafure  given 
up  in  a  {late  of  civil  government  into  the  hands  of  the 
public — and  the  right  of  doing  juflice  to  ourfelves  or  to 
others  in  matters  of  property,  is  wholly  given  up. 

(4.)  Rights  maybe  confidered  as  they  differ  with  re- 
gard to  their  object.  1.  Rights  we  have  over  our  own 
perfons  and  actions.  This  clafs  is  called  liberty.  2.  Rights 
over  things  or  goods  which  belong  to  us:  This  is  called 
property.  3.  Rights  over  the  perfons  and  actions  of 
other  men.  This  is  called  authority.  4.  Rights  in  the 
things  which  are  the  property  of  others,  which  are  of  feve- 
ral forts. 

When  we  come  to  the  fecond  great  divifion  of  moral 
philofophy,  politics,  the  above  diftinctions  will  be  more 
fully  explained — at  prefent  it  is  fufficient  to  point  at  them 
in  order  to  mow  what  are  the  great  lines  of  duty  from 
man  to  man. 

Our  duty  to  others,  therefore,  may  be  all  comprehended 
in  thefe  two  particulars,  juflice  and  mercy. 

Jullice  confifts  in  giving  or  permitting  others  to  enjoy* 
whatever  they  have  a  perfect  right  to — and  making  fuch 
an  ufe  of  our  own  rights  as  not  to  encroach  upon  the 
rights  of  others.  There  is  one  writer,  David  Hume, 
who  has  derided  the  duty  of  jullice,  refolving  it  wholly 
into  power  and  coavenicncy,  and  has  affirmed  that  pro- 
perty is  common,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  con- 
trary to  reafon  ;  for  if  there  is  any  thing  clear  as  a  dictate 
of  reafon,  it  is,  that  there  are  many  rights  which  men 
fsveraily  poflefs,  which  others  ought  not  to  violate.     The 
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foundation  of  property  in  goods,  I  will  afterwards  fhow 
you,  is  plainly  laid  in  the  focial  Hate. 

Another  virtue  which  this  author  ridicules  is  chaftity. 
This  however  will  be  found  to  be  included  in  juftice, 
and  to  be  found  in  the  fentiments  of  all  nations,  and  to 
have  the  cleared  foundation  both  in  nature  and  public 
utility. 

Mercy  is  the  other  great  branch  of  our  duty  to  man, 
and  is  the  exercife  of  the  benevolent  principle  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  the  feveral  particular  kind  affections.  Its  acts, 
generally  fpeaking,  belong  to  the  clafs  of  imperfect  rights, 
which  are  ftrongly  binding  upon  the  confcience,  and  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  the  fubfiftence  of  human  fociety  ;  yet 
fuch  as  cannot  be  enforced  with  rigor  and  precifion  by  hu- 
man laws. 

Mercy  may  be  generally  explained  by  a  readinefs  to 
do  all  the  good  offices  to  others  that  they  fhsid  in  need  of, 
and  are  in  our  power,  unlefs  they  are  oppofed  to  fome 
perfect:  right,  or  an  imperfect  one  of  greater  moment. 


LECTURE  IX. 

3'  J^  HE  third  clafs  of  moral  duties  is  what  contains 
our  duty  to  ourfelves. 

This  branch  of  duty  is  as  real  and  as  much  founded  in 
the  moral  principle,  as  any  of  the  former — Confcience  as 
clearly  teltifies  the  evil  of  neglecting  it — and  vicious  con- 
duct in  this  refpect  does  generally  lead  us  directly  not  on- 
ly to  mifery,  but  to  fhame. 

We  may,  I  think,  divide  our  duties  to  ourfelves  into 
two  heads,  which  will  be  both  diftinct  and  comprehenfive, 
(1.)  Self-government.     (2.)  Self  intereft. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  to  keep  our  thoughts,  defires  and 
affections,  in  due  moderation.  If  it  be  allied  what  is  due 
moderation,  I  anfwer  it  may  be  difcovered  three  ways, 
(1.)  When  the  indulgence  interferes  with  our  duty  to  God, 
(2.)  To  ourfelves,  and,  (3.)  to  our  neighbor. 

Vol,  III.  3  F 
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When  our  thoughts  or  defires  are  fuch  as  to  be  contra- 
ry to  the  love,  fear,  or  truft  we  owe  to  God,  then  they  are 
to  be  reftrained  and  brought  into  fubjection — Thus  are 
generated  the  virtues  of  humility  contentment,  patience, 
and  fuch  as  are  allied  to  them. 

When  our  thoughts  and  inward  temper  are  fuch  as  to 
be  any  way  injurious  to  others,  they  muft  be  governed 
and  reftrained  ;  hence  arifes  the  obligation  to  guard  againft 
all  the  immoral  paffions,  which  will  produce  meeknefs  and 
compofure  of  fpirit. 

And  when  we  have  got  but  a  little  experience,  we  ilia.ll 
fpeedily  find  that  an  excefllve  indulgence  of  any  paffion, 
love,  hatred,  anger,  fear,  difcompofes  us  exceedingly, 
and  is  an  evil  inltead  of  a  bleffing.  We  mall  therefore 
perceive  the  neceffity  of  continence,  felf-denial,  fortitude, 
reftraint,  and  moderation  in  every  thing  how  good  foever. 
(2.)  The  othe*  general  branch  of  duty  to  ourfelves  may 
be  called  felf-intereft.  This,  taking  in  natural  religion, 
includes  our  relation  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  attending 
particularly  to  that  of  procuring  his  favor.  Therefore  it 
is  a  prime  part  of  our  duty  to  ourfelves,  to  guard  againft 
any  thing  that  may  be  hurtful  to  our  moral  character,  or 
religious  hopes. 

2.  We  ought  to  be  a&ive  and  diligent  in  acquiring 
every  thing  neceffary  for  life  and  comfort.  Moll  of  our 
duties  to  ourfelves,  refemble  the  duties  of  juflice  and 
mercy  to  others.  If  there  are  certain  offices  due  to  them, 
and  if  they  have  rights  and  claims  in  confequence  of 
their  ftate  and  relations,  the  fame  is  the  cafe  with  our- 
felves. We  are  therefore  to  take  all  proper  methods 
to  preferve  and  acquire  the  goods  both  of  mind  and  body. 
To  acquire  knowledge,  to  preferve  health,  reputation,  pof- 
feffions. 

The  whole  muft  be  kept  within  fome  limits ;  chiefly 
we  muft  guard  againft  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
others. 

It  will  be  proper  before  concluding  this  part  of  the  fub- 
je£t,  to  take  notice  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  par- 
ticularly their  enumeration  of  what  are  called  the  cardinal 
virtues. 
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Their  cardinal  virtues  were  justice^  temperance,  pru- 
dence and  fortitude.  Juflice  included  the  whole  of  our 
duty  to  our  neighbor.  Humanity  or  benevolence  you 
fee  is  kept  out  of  view,  though  a  virtue  of  the  firft  clafs  ; 
but  all  its  exercifes  are  with  them  ranked  under  the  heads 
of  juflice  ;  temperance  was  by  them  confidered  as  much 
more  extenfive  than  being  moderate  in  the  ufe  of  meats 
and  drink,  to  which  the  Englifh  word  is  chiefly  confined. 
The  Egkrateia  of  the  Greeks,  fignified  not  only  abflinence 
in  meats  and  drink,  but  continence  or  purity,  and  a  mode- 
ration of  all  our  defires  of  whatever  kind,  of  fame  and 
riches,  as  well  as  pleafures.  Prudence,  even  in  the  way 
they  generally  explain  it,  feems  fcarcely  to  be  a  moral,  or 
fo  much  as  a  natural  quality.  Prudence  they  fay  is  taking 
the  wifeft  courfe  to  obtain  fome  good  end.  The  placing 
this  among  the  cardinal  virtues  will  fhow  how  matters 
flood  among  them.  Great  parts  or  talents  were  in  high 
efleem.  They  did  not  very  fully  diftinguifh  between 
a  good  man  and  a  great  man.  Prudence  feems  rather 
an  embellifhment  of  an  illufirious  character,  than  a  mo- 
ral virtue.  Another  reafon  why  Prudence  feems  to 
have  held  fuch  a  place  among  the  ancients  was,  that 
their  chief  foundation  for  virtue  was  intereft,  or  what  will 
produce  happinefs.  The  inquiry  upon  this  fubjedt  was, 
what  is  the  fummumbonum.  Now  to  this,  prudence  is 
very  neceflary.  Agreeably  to  all  this,  they  commonly 
called  the  virtuous  man,  the  "wise  many  and  he  was  always 
an  hero. 

Fortitude  is  eafily  underftood,  and  may  be  confidered 
in  two  lights,  as  active  and  paffive,  which  gives  the  two 
great  virtues  of  patience  and  valor. 

One  of  the  molt  remarkable  qualities  in  morals  among 
the  ancients,  was  the  debate  upon  the  Stoical  pofition, 
that  pain  is  no  evil,  nor  pleafure  any  good.  This  arifes 
from  comparing  external  things  with  the  temper  of  the 
mind,  when  it  appears  without  doubt  that  the  latter  is  of 
much  more  confequence  to  happinefs  than  the  former. 
They  ufed  to  reafon  thus, — Outward  pofTeffions  when  be- 
llowed upon  a  bad  man,  make  him  no  better  but  work, 
and  finally  mere  mifcrablei     Plow  then  can  thefe   bs 
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goods  in  themfelves,  which  become  good  or  evil,  accord- 
ing to  the  ftate  of  him  that  ufes  them.  They  were  there- 
fore called  the  things  indifferent.  There  was  fomething 
ftrained  and  extravagant  in  fome  of  their  writings,  and 
perhaps  oftentatious,  yet  a  great  deal  of  true  and  juft  rea- 
foning.  The  moli  beautiful  piece  of  antiquity  in  the  mo- 
ral way,  is  the  Tablature  of  Cebes. 

Let  us  now  recapitulate  what  we  have  gone  through, 
and  then  add  fome  obfervations  or  corollaries  on  the  mo- 
rality of  actions.     We  have  confidered, 

i.  The  nature  of  man. 

2.  The  nature,  foundation,  and  obligation  of  virtue. 

3.  Have  given  a  fort  of  general  analyfis  of  the  moral 
laws  as  pointing  out  our  duty  to  God,  to  our  neighbor, 
and  ourfelves. 

We  muff  now  confider  all  morality  in  general  as  con- 
formity to  a  law.  We  have  feen  above  whence  this  law 
is  collected,  and  derives  its  authority.  Men  may  differ, 
not  only  as  to  the  foundation  but  as  to  the  import  or  mean- 
ing of  the  law  in  fome  particulars,  but  it  is  always  fup- 
pofed  that  the  lav/  exifts. 

The  morality  of  actions  may  be  confidered  in  two  dif- 
ferent lights,  but  thefe  very  nearly  related  to  each  other. 

(1)  As  they  are  ranked  and  difpofed  of  by  the  law  itfelf. 

(2)  in  the  conformity  or  oppofition  of  the  actions  to  the 
law. 

Under  the  firft  view  an  action  is  either  commanded, 
forbidden  or  permitted. 

Commanded  duties  oblige  abfolutely,  and  as  cafuifls 
ufed  to  fay,  semper  non  vero  ad  semper,  that  is  to  fay, 
they  are  obligatory  upon  all  perfons,  at  the  feafons  that 
are  proper  for  them,  but  not  upon  every  perfon  at  every 
time  ;  becaufe  then  there  could  be  but  one  moral  duty, 
all  men  are  obliged  to  worlhip  God,  but  this  only  at  cer- 
tain times,  other  duties  have  alfo  their  place  and  feafon. 

Prohibitions  oblige  semper  el  ad  semper,  all  perfons  at 
all  times.— We  muff  not  lie — this  obliges  every  man  at 
every  moment,  becaufe  no  time  or  circumftances  can 
make  it  lawful. 
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On  permiffion  we  may  obferve  feveral  things. 

1.  There  is  (as  fome  fay,)  a  twofold  permiffion,  the 
one  full  and  abfolute,  which  not  only  gives  us  a  right  to 
certain  things  with  impunity,  but  implies  a  pofitive  ap- 
probation of  the  legiflator,  and  the  other  implies  only  that 
the  action  is  left  at  large,  being  neither  commanded  nor 
forbidden. 

2.  Permiffion  in  natural  laws  always  implies  the  ap- 
probation of  the  legiflator,  and  whatever  is  done  in  con- 
fequence  of  it,  is  innocently  done,  for  God  and  con- 
fcience  do  not  permit  or  pais  uncondemned,  any  bad 
action. 

3.  It  is  otherwife  in  human  laws,  if  they  leave  any 
action  open,  it  may  be  done  with  impunity,  and  yet  by 
no  means  with  approbation.  I  may  have  a  right  by 
human  laws  to  fay  things  in  a  covered  or  couched  man- 
ner, which  yet  may  carry  in  them  the  higheft  degree  of 
malignity. 

4.  The  truth  is,  when  we  confider  the  morality  of  ac- 
tion in  a  ftrict  or  proper  manner,  the  whole  clals  oi  per- 
mitted actions  vanifhes.  They  become  by  their  intention 
and  application  either  good  or  bad. 

Coniidering  actions  in  their  conformity  to  the  laws,  a 
diflinction  arifes  fimilar  to  the  former,  into  good  or  juit, 
bad  and  indifferent. 

A  good  action  muft  be  wholly  conformable  to  the  law 
in  its  fuMlance,  and  in  all  its  circumftances.  It  is  not 
enough  that  it  be  materially  good,  the  time  muii  be  pro- 
per, and  the  intention  laudable. 

A  bad  action  is  that  which,  either  in  fubllance  or  in 
any  circumftance,  is  contrary  to  the  law. 

In  confequence  of  this,  ilrictly  and  properly  fpeaking, 
all  truly  good  or  juft  actions  are  equally  fo,  arifingfrom 
a  perfect  conformity  to  the  law,  as  all  flraight  lines  are 
equally  ftraight,  but  all  bad  actions  are  not  equally  bad, 
as  lines  may  be  bent  in  a  different  degree  from  the  iiraight 
direction. 

Indifferent  actions,  if  there  are  any  truly  fuch)  are 
thofe  that  are  permitted,  and  neither  commanded  nor  for- 
bidden by  the  law,  but  when  we  confider  the  fpirit  and 
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principles  of  true  morality,  we  fhall  find  no  actions 
wholly  indifferent,  becaufe  we  are  under  an  obligation 
to  promote  the  happinefs  of  ourfelves  and  others,  to 
which  every  action  may  be  applied  immediately  or  re- 
motely;  and  fubjection  to  the  Divine  will  may  make  a 
part  of  our  defign,  in  doing  or  forbearing  any  thing  what- 
ever. 

In  eltimating  the  morality  of  actions  feveral  circum- 
ftances  mult  be  confidered,  (i)  the  good  done  (2)  the 
principle  from  which  it  flows, — felf-interefl  of  the  con- 
tracted kind,  benevolence  or  hope  of  reward.  (3)  The 
hindrances  or  oppofition  that  muft  be  furmounted,  as 
interelt,  inclination,  difficulty.  An  objection  feems  to 
arile  from  this,  not  eafily  folved.  If  an  action  is  the  more 
virtuous,  the  more  oppofition,  internal  and  external,  that 
is  overcome,  then  the  longer  a  man  has  had  the  habit  of 
virtue,  and  the  more  completely  it  is  formed,  the  lefs 
merit  in  his  actions.  It  feems  alio  to  take  away  all  mo- 
ral excellence  from  the  Deity,  who  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  have  the  leaft  oppofition  to  encounter,  either  from 
within  or  without.  This  objection  cannot  be  eafily  re- 
moved, but  by  faying,  that  the  oppofition  is  in  no  other 
refpect  an  evidence  of  the  good  moral  temper,  but  as  it 
fhows  the  ftrength  of  that  inclination  that  overcomes  it, 
and  therefore,  when  a  moral  habit  is  fo  ftrong  as  to  over- 
come and  annihilate  all  oppofition,  it  is  fo  much  the  more 
excellent. 

An  action  good  in  itfelf,  may  be  made  criminal  by  an 
evil  intention. 

But  no  action,  in  itfelf  evil,  can  be  made  lawful  or 
laudable  by  a  good  intention. 

A  man  is  obliged  to  follow  the  dictates  of  confeience  ; 
yet  a  miflaken  confeience  does  not  wholly  abfolve  from 
guilt,  becaufe  he  ought  to  have  been  at  more  pains  to  ob- 
tain information. 

An  action  is  not  virtuous  in  proportion  to  its  oppofke 
being  vicious.  It  is  no  high  degree  of  virtue  to  love  our 
offspring  or  provide  for  a  family  ;  but  to  neglect  either  is 
exceedingly  vicious. 
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One  phenomenon  in  human  nature,  nearly  connected 
with  the  moral  feelings,  has  been  particularly  confidered 
by  fome  writers,  viz.  that  there  is  fuch  a  difpofition  in 
the  generality  of  men  to  croud  to  fee  objects  of  diftrefs, 
as  an  extraordinary  public  execution.  What  is  the  de- 
fire  that  prompts  to  it  ?  Is  the  fight  of  mifery  a  pleafant 
feeling  ?  Some  refolve  it  merely  into  curiofity,  which 
they  confider  as  a  natural  and  original  impreffion.  But 
there  feems  to  be  fomething  in  it  different  from  novelty. 
Others  fay  it  arifes  from  benevolence,  and  is  an  exer- 
cife  of  companion,  and  that  we  have  a  flrong  natural  im- 
pulfe  to  the  affection  of  pity,  and  really  feel  a  pleafure  in 
indulging  it.  But  though  every  well  difpofed  mind  is 
highly  fufceptible  of  pit)r,  at  lealt  of  all  the  benevolence 
and  help  that  pity  fuggefts  when  the  object  prefents  itfelf, 
we  can  fcarcely  fay  that  the  feeling  is  pleafant,  or  that  we 
have  a  defire  after  fuch  objects,  in  order  to  the  gratifica- 
tion. 

They  who  reafon  on  the  felfifh  fcheme,  as  ufual,  refolve 
all  into  private  intereft ;  they  fay  wedelight  to  fee  objects  of 
diftrefs,  becaufe  it  gives  us  a  fecret  fatisfadtion  in  reflect- 
ing upon  our  own  different  fituation.  I  believe  there  is 
fuch  a  fatisfadtion  in  narrow  and  contracted  minds  ;  but 
to  thofe  tolerably  difpofed  it  has  an  oppofite  effect ;  it 
makes  them  rather  confider  the  calamities  which  they 
themfelves  are  fubject  to,  than  thofe  from  which  they  are 
free. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  beft  to  take  more  than  one  princi- 
ple to  account  for  this  effect — curiofity  muft  make  a  part, 
and  probably  humanity  and  compaffion,  alfo  contribute  to 
it.  It  feems  to  be  thought  fome  little  alleviation  to  the  fuf- 
ferer's  mifery  when  others  pity  him — Yet  prudent  per- 
fons  knowing  how  unavailing  this  pity  is  often  choofe  to 
be  abfent. 

Sympathy  is  a  particular  affection  in  aid  of  benevo- 
lence— Yet  like  all  other  private  affections,  when  it  is  not 
moderated,  it  prevents  its  own  effect — One  deeply  affec- 
ted with  the  view  of  an  object  of  dillrefs,  is  often  thereby 
incapacitated  to  affift  him. 

Another  queltion  is  fometimes  fubjoined  to  the  above, 
why  men  have  pleafure  in  feeing  Tragedy,  which  is  a  flri- 
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king'reprefentation  of  a  melancholy  cataflrophe.  As  far 
as  the  fubject  differs  from  corned}',  it  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  fame  principles  with  the  defirec'to  fee  objects  of 
diftrefs — But  one  powerful  principle  leads  both  to  Come- 
dy and  Tragedy— a  pleafurein  the  imitative  arts,  an  ex- 
a£t  portrait  of  any  object  whatever,  gives  the  higheft  plea- 
fure,  even  though  the  objecl  itfelf  were  originally  terrible 
or  difgufting. 

We  fee  plainly,  that  an  indulgence  of  the  pleafure 
given  by  a  fine  performance,  is  what  crowds  the  theatre. 
Unhappily,  to  give  greater  pleafure  to  a  corrupt  mind, 
they  often  invent  fuch  fcenes,  and  conduct  the  matter  iot 
as  to  make  the  ftage  the  greateft  enemy  to  virtue  and  good 
morals. 


LECTURE   X. 

Of  Politics. 

|OLITICS  contain  the  principles  of  focial  union, 
and  the  rules  of  duty  in  a  ftate  of  fociety. — This 
is  but  another  and  more  complete  view  of  the  fame 
things,  drawn  out  more  fully,  and  applied  to  particular 
cafes.  Political  law  is  the  authority  of  any  fociety  ftampt 
upon  moral  duty. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered,  in  order  to  fee  upon 
what  principles  fociety  is  formed,  is  the  (late  immediately 
previous  to  the  focial  (late.  This  is  called  the  flate  of  na- 
ture— Violent  and  unneceffary  controverfies  have  been 
made  on  that  fubject.  Some  have  denied  that  any  fuch 
thing  ever  exifted,  that  fince  there  were  men,  they  have 
always  been  in  a  focial  ftate.  And  to  be  fure,  this  is  fo 
far  true,  that  in  no  example  or  fact,  could  it  -ever  lad  long. 
Yet  it  is  impoffible  to  confider  fociety  as  a  voluntary  uni- 
on of  particular  perfons,  without  fuppofing  thofe  perfons 
in  a  ftate  fomewhat  different,before  this  union  took  place — 
There  are  rights  therefore  belonging  to  a  ilate  of  nature, 
different  from  thofe  of  a  focial  ftate. 
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And  diftinct  focieties  or  Rates  independent,  are  at  this 
moment  in  a  Hate  of  nature,  or  natural  liberty,  with  re- 
gard to  each  other.  - 

Another  famous  queftion  has  been,  Is  the  Hate  of  nature 
a  Rate  of  war  or  peace  ?  Hobbes,  an  author  of  considera- 
ble note,  but  of  very  illiberal  fentiments  in  politics,  is  a 
itrenuous  advocate  for  a  ftate  of  nature  being  a  ft  ate  of 
war.  Hutchinfon  and  Shaftfbury  plead  ftrongly,  that  a 
Mate  of  nature  is  a  ftate  of  fociety.  However  oppofite 
and  hoftile  their  opinions  feems  to  be  with  regard  to  each 
other,  it  feems  no  hard  matter  to  reconcile  them.  That 
the  principles  of  our  nature  lead  to  fociety — that  ourhap- 
pinefs  and  the  improvement  of  our  powers  are  only  to  be 
had  in  fociety,  is  of  the  molt  undoubted  certainty — and 
that  in  our  nature,  as  it  is  the  work  of  God,  there  is  a  real 
good-will  and  benevolence  to  others  :  but  on  the  other 
hand,  that  our  nature  as  it  is  now,  when  free  and  inde- 
pendent, is  prone  to  injury,  and  confequently  to  war,  is 
equally  manifeft,  and  that  in  a  ftate  of  natural  liberty, 
there  is  no  other  way  but  force,  for  preferving  fecurity  and 
repelling  injury.  The  inconveniences  of  the  natural 
Hate  are  very  many. 

One  clafs  of  the  above-mentioned  writers  fay,  that  na- 
ture prompts  to  fociety,  and  the  other,  that  neceflity  and 
intereft  obliges  to  it — both  are  equally  true. 

Suppofing  then  the  ftate  of  natural  liberty  antecedent 
to  fociety  to  be  a  reality,  let  us  confider  the  perfect  and 
imperfect  rights  belonging  to  that  ftate,  that  we  may  fee 
more  diftinctly  how,  and  why  they  differ  in  a  focial  ftate. 

The  perfect  rights  in  a  ftate  of  natural  liberty,  are, 
(1.)  a  right  to  life.  (2.)  A  right  to  employ  his  faculties 
and  induftry  for  his  own  ufe.  (3.)  A  right  to  things  that 
are  common  and  neceflary,  as  air,  water,  earth.  (4.)  A 
right  to  perfonal  liberty.  (5.)  A  power  over  his  own  life, 
not  to  throw  it  away  unneceflarily,  but  for  a  good  reafon. 
(6.)  A  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  opinion. 
(7.)  A  right  to  aflbciate,  if  he  fo  incline,  with  any  perfon 
or  perfons,  whom  he  can  perfuade  (not  force) — Under 
this  is  contained  the  right  to  marriage.  (8.)  A  right  to 
character,  that  is  to  fay,  innocence  (not  fame) — It  is  eafy 
1  Vol.  III.  3  G 
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to  perceive  that  all  thefe  rights  belong  to  a  ftate  of  natural 
liberty,  and  that  it  would  be  unjuft  and  unequal  for  any 
individual  to  hinder  or  abridge  another  in  any  one  of  them, 
without  confent,  or  unlefs  it  be  in  juft  retaliation  for  in- 
jury received. 

The  imperfect  natural  rights  are  very  numerous,  but 
they  are  nearly  the  fame  in  a  ftate  of  nature  as  in  a  ftate 
of  fociety,  as  gratitude,  companion,  mutual  good  offices — if 
they  will  be  no  injury  to  the  perfon  performing  them — In- 
deed they  muft  be  the  fame  in  a  natural  and  in  a  focial 
ftate,  becaufe  the  very  definition  of  an  imperfect  right  is 
fuch  as  you  cannot  ufe  force  to  obtain.  Now,  what  you 
ought  not  to  ufe  force  to  obtain  in  a  ftate  of  natural  liberty, 
human  laws  in  a  well  conftituted  ftate  will  not  give  you. 

Society  I  would  define  to  be  an  affociation  or  compact 
of  any  number  of  perfons,  to  deliver  up  or  abridge  fome 
part  of  their  natural  rights,  in  order  to  have  the  ftrength 
of  the  united  body,  to  protect  the  remaining,  and  to  be- 
ftow  others. 

Hobbes  and  fome  other  writers  of  the  former  age,  treat 
with  great  contempt,  this  which  is  generally  called  the  fo- 
cial compact. — He  infills  that  monarchy  is  the  law  of  na- 
ture. Few  are  of  his  fentiments  now,  at  leaft  in  Britain, 
yet  it  is  proper  to  trace  them  to  the  foundation. 

It  is  to  be  admitted,  that  fociety  began  firft  infenfibly 
by  families,  and  almoft  necefTarily.  Hence  parental  au- 
thority was  the  firft  law,  and  perhaps  it  extended  for  two 
or  three  generations  in  the  early  ages.  Though  the  pa- 
trons of  monarchy  ufe  this  as  an  argument,  it  does  not  fa- 
vor their  fcheme — This  which  they  call  the  patriarchal 
government,  could  not  extend  far  ;  or  fuppofing  it  could, 
there  would  be  but  one  rightful  king  in  all  the  earth,  the 
lineal  defcendant  of  Adam's  eldeft  fon,  not  to  mention 
that  the  very  order  of  fucceflion  in  hereditary  right,  has 
never  been  uniform,  and  is  but  of  late,  fettled  in  the  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

The  truth  is,  though  man  for  wife  reafons,  afterwards 
to  be  noticed,  continues  longer  in  a  family  depenclance, 
than  other  animals,  yet  in  time  he  becomes  fui  juris,  and 
when  their  numbers  are  increafed,  when  they  either  con- 
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tinue  together,  or  remove  and  form  diftinct  focieties,  it  is 
plain  that  there  muft  be  fuppofed  an  exprefied  or  implied 
contract. 

Some  fay  there  is  no  trace  or  record  of  any  fuch  con- 
tract in  the  beginning  of  any  fociety.  But  this  is  no  ar- 
gument at  all,  for  things  infeparable  from,  and  eiTential  to 
any  ftate,  commonly  take  place  fo  infenfibly,  that  their  be- 
ginning is  not  obferved. 

When  perfons  believe  themfelves  upon  the  whole,  ra- 
ther opprefled  than  protected  in  any  fociety,  they  think 
they  are  at  liberty,  either  to  rebel  againft  it,  or  fly  from  it ; 
which  plainly  implies  that  their  being  fubject  to  it,  arofe 
from  a  tacit  confent. 

Befides  in  migrations  and  planting  of  colonies,  in  all 
ages,  we  fee  evident  traces  of  an  original  contract  and 
confent  taken  to  the  principles  of  union. 

From  this  view  of  fociety  as  a  voluntary  compact,  re- 
fults  this  principle,  that  men  are  originally  and  by  na- 
ture equal,  and  confequently  free. 

Liberty  either  cannot,  or  ought  not  to  be  given  up  in 
the  focial  ftate — The  end  of  the  union  mould  be  the  pro- 
tection of  liberty,  as  far  as  it  is  a  bleffing.  The  definition 
of  liberty  in  a  conflituted  government,  will  be  afterwards 
explained. 

Some  obferve,  that  few  nations  or  focieties  in  the  world 
have  had  their  conllitutions  formed  on  the  principles  of 
liberty  :  perhaps  not  one  twentieth  of  the  ftates  that  have 
been  eftablifhed  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world  have 
been  fettled  upon  principles  altogether  favorable  to  liberty. 
This  is  no  jult  argument  againfl:  natural  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  mankind  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  public  good 
has  always  been  the  real  aim  of  the  people  in  general,  in 
forming  and  entering  into  any  fociety.  It  has  alfo  con- 
flantly  been  at  leaft  the  profeffed  aim  of  legiflators.  There- 
fore the  principle  feems  to  have  been  admitted,  only  they 
have  failed  or  been  difappointed  in  practice,  by  miftake  or 
deceit.  Though  perhaps  not  one  twentieth  part  of  man. 
kind  have  any  tolerable  fkill  in  the  line  arts,  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  are  no  fuch  arts,  or  that  the  principles  of 
them  are  not  founded  in  nature. 
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Eeafon  teaches  natural  liberty,  and  common  utility  re- 
commends it.  Some  nations  have  feen  this  more  clearly 
than  others,  or  have  more  happily  found  the  means  of  ella- 
blifhing  it. 

Here  perhaps  we  mould  confider  a  little  the  queftion, 
whether  it  is  lawful  to  make  men  or  to  keep  them  flaves, 
without  their  confent  ?  This  will  fall  afterwards  to  be  con- 
fidered  more  fully  :  in  the  mean  time,  obferve  that  in  eve- 
ry Hate  there  mud  be  fome  fuperior  and  others  inferior,and 
it  is  hard  to  fix  the  degree  of  fubjection  that  may  fall  to  the 
lot  of  particular  perfons.  Men  may  become  flaves,  or  their 
perfons  and  labor  be  put  wholly  in  the  power  of  others 
by  confent.  They  may  alfo  fometimes  in  a  conftituted 
ftate,  be  made  flaves  by  force, as  a  punifhment  for  the  com- 
miffion  of  crimes.  But  it  is  certainly  unlawful  to  make 
inroads  upon  others,  unprovoked,  and  take  away  their  li- 
berty by  no  better  right  than  fuperior  power. 

It  has  fometimes  been  doubted,  whether  it  is  lawful  to 
take  away  the  liberty  of  others  for  life,  even  on  account  of 
crimes  committed.  There  can  be  no  ftrongreafon  given 
againll  this,  except  that  which  is  fuppofod  to  operate  in 
Great  Britain  againft  making  malefactors  flaves,  that  it 
would  be  unfavorable  to  rational  liberty  to  fee  any  rank  of 
men  in  chains.  But  fetting  this  afide,  it  feems  plain  that 
if  men  may  forfeit  their  lives  to  the  fociety,  they  may  al- 
fo forfeit  their  liberty,  which  is  a  lefs  precious  bleffing.  It 
feems  alfo  more  agreeable  both  to  equity  and  public  uti- 
lity to  punifh  fome  fort  of  crimes,  with  hard  labor,  than 
death.  Imprifonment  for  life,  has  been  admitted  and 
practifed  by  all  nations — -Some  have  pleaded  for  making 
flaves  of  the  barbarous  nations,  that  they  are  actually 
brought  into  a  more  eligible  (late,  and  have  more  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  than  they  would  have  had  in  their  own 
country.  This  argument  may  alleviate,  but  does  not  juf- 
tify  the  practice.  It  cannot  be  called  a  more  eligible  Hate, 
if  lefs  agreeable  to  themfelves. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  are  many  unlawful  ways  of  ma- 
king flaves,  but  alio  fome  that  are  lawful — And  the  prac- 
tice feems  to  be  countenanced  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  where 
rules  are  laid  down  for  their  treatment,  and  an  efiimation 
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of  injuries  done  to  them,  different  from  that  of  free  men. 
I  do  not  think  there  lies  any  neceffity  on  thofe  who  found 
men  in  a  flate  of  flavery,  to  make  them  free  to  their 
own  ruin.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  original 
caufe  of  fervitude  can  be  defended,  but  legal  punilhment 
for  the  commiffion  of  crimes.  Humanity  in  the  man- 
ner of  treating  them  is  manifeftly  a  dictate  of  reafon  and 
nature,  and  1  think  alio  of  private  and  public  utility,  as 
much  as  of  either. 

The  next  Hep  in  opening  the  principles  of  the  focial 
ftate,  is  to  confider  the  foundation,  ellablifhment  and 
extent  of  Property.  Some  begin  this  by  confidering  the 
property  of  man  in  general,  in  the  inferior  creatures. 
Has  he  any  right  to  ufe  the  lower  irrational  animals  for 
labour,  or  food,  or  both  ? 

It  is  needlefs  to  refine  too  much  upon  this  fubject. 
To  ufe  them  for  labor  feems  evidently  lawful,  as  they, 
are  inferior,  with  ftrength  fitted  for  it,  and  itrength  which 
they  could  not  employ  for  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth  without  the  direction  of  man.  They 
feem  to  be  to  man,  fome  how  as  the  body  to  the  mind. 
They  help  to  produce  food  for  themfelves  and  fo  increafe 
their  number  and  receive  much  more  fenfual  plealure, 
fharing  in  all  refpects  with  their  mailers  the  fruit  of  their 
toil. 

To  ufe  them  for  food  is  thus  argued  to  be  lawful. — If 
fufFered  all  to  live,  they  would  become  too  numerous,  and 
could  not  be  fuftained,  fo  that  death  to  many  of  them  in 
a  much  worfe  way  mult  be  the  certain  confluence. 
Further,  nature  feems  to  dictate  the  ufe  of  them  lor  food 
in  the  plained  manner,  for  they  are  food  for  one  another 
in  a  regular  gradation,  the  infect  to  the  birds  and  filhes, 
many  of  them  to  the  bealts,  and  the  fmaller  to  the  great- 
er, or  the  tamer  to  the  more  rapacious  of  every  order. 

If  we  take  tradition  or  Revelation  for  our  guide,  the 
matter  is  plain,  that  God  made  man  lord  of  the_\vorks  of 
his  hands,  and  put  under  him  all  the  other  creatures.  On- 
ly it  appears  that  the  grant  of  animal  food  was  made  no 
earlier  than  to  Noah  alter  the  flood. 
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Let  us  next  confider  the  eftablifhment  of  private  pro- 
perty.  Private  property  is  every  particular  perfon's 
having  a  confeffed  and  exclufive  right  to  a  certain  portion 
of  the  goods  which  ferve  for  the  fupport  and  conveniencv 
of  life. 

In  a  very  imperfect  flate  of  ibciety  community  of 
goods  may  fubfift  in  a  great  degree,  and  indeed  its  nib- 
Ming  is  one  of  the  fureft  figns  of  an  imperfect  Ilate  of 
fociety.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  in  civilized 
Hates  to  introduce  it,  but  without  any  confiderable  effect, 
except  in  Sparta,  the  conftitution  of  which  was  very  An- 
gular. In  fmall  voluntary  focieties,  efpecially  of  the 
religious  kind,  it  may  be  eftablifhed,  and  will  continue  fo 
long  as  the  morals  of  the  fociety  are  pure.  But  in  civil 
fociety  fully  formed,  efpecially  if  the  flate  is  at  all  ex-' 
tenfive  or  intended  to  be  fo,  private  property  is  effen- 
tially  neceffary,  and  founded  upon  the  reafon  of  things 
and  public  utility.  The  reafons  of  it  are  (1)  without  pri- 
vate property  no  laws  would  be  fufficient  to  compel  uni- 
verfal  induflry.  There  never  was  fuch  a  purity  of  man- 
ners and  zeal  for  the  public,  in  the  individuals  of  a  great 
body,  but  that  many  would  be  idle  and  flothful,  and  main- 
tain themfelves  upon  the  labor  of  others. 
•  2.  There  is  no  reafon  to  expect  in  the  prefent  flate  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  there  would  be  a  jull  and  equal  diftribu- 
tion  to  every  one  according  to  his  neceffity,  nor  any  room 
for  diflinction  according  to  merit. 

3.  There  would  be  no  place  for  the  exercife  of  fome  of 
the  nob! eft  affections  of  the  human  mind,  as  charity, 
compaffion,  beneficence,  he. 

4.  Little  or  no  incitement  to  the  active  virtues,  labor, 
ingenuity,  bravery,  patience,  &c. 

Some  have  laid  down  fchemes  for  making  property  com- 
mon, as  Sir  Thomas  Moore  in  his  Utopia  ;  but  in  general 
they  are  chimerical  and  impracticable.  There  is  no  in- 
ilance  in  fact  where  any  flate  that  made  a  figure  in  the  fo- 
cial  life,  had  their  goods  wholly  in  common.  Sparta  had 
the  molt  of  it,  but  it  was  a  very  fmall  flate,  and  limited  in 
its  views  ;  befides  there  was  fomething  fo  fingular  in  the 
whole  conflitution  of  the  Spartan  government,  that  its  fub- 
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fitting  fo  long,  remains  a  phenomenon  for  politicians  and 
reafoners  yet  to  account  for. 

Suppofing  private  property  to  be  effential,  or  at  lead  ufe- 
ful  in  the  focial  ltate,  the  next  queltion  is,  how  does  this 
property  take  its  rife,  or  by  what  ways  is  it  acquired. 

The  original  ways  of  acquiring  property  may  be  red  11-  ' 
ced  to  thefe  two  (1)  Prior  occupation  (2)  our  own  induftry. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  it  may  be  analyfed  thus.  Of  the 
things  that  lay  in  common  for  the  ufe  of  man,  I  have  a 
right  to  take  what  is  convenient  for  me,  and  after  I  have 
taken  it,  no  body  can  have  a  better  right,  nor  confcquent- 
ly  any  title  to  take  it  from  me. 

But  many  quedions  difficult  to  be  refolved  arife  from 
the  application  of  this  principle.  How  far  does  this 
right  extend  ?  Mud  I  take  only  what  is  fufficient  for  the 
prefent  moment,  or  may  I  provide  for  future  necellities 
and  enjoyment.  In  vacant  lands  mud  I  take  only  what 
1  and  my  prefent  followers  can  fufficiently  occupy,  or 
may  I  touch  a  continent  and  call  it  mine,  though  I  fliall 
not  be  able  to  fill  it  in  many  ages.  I  anfwer  common 
utility  mud  be  the  rule  in  all  thefe  cafes,  and  any  thing 
more  particular,  mult  be  referved  till  we  come  to  the  law 
of  nations. 

Some  fay  that  the  water  in  large  bays  and  rivers,  ought 
to  be  common  to  all,  becaufe  it  is  inexhaudible,  and  one's 
ufing  it  cannot  wade  or  fpoil  it  for  the  ufe  of  others.  But 
the  fecurity  of  focieties  will  point  out  the  meafure  of  pro- 
perty that  mud  be  in  all  thofe  things. 

The  extent  or  object  of  property  contains  three  par- 
ticulars (1)  a  right  to  the  fulled  ufe.  Whatever  is  a 
perfon's  property,  he  has  a  right  to  do  with  it  as  he  pleafes, 
with  this  fingle  exception,  if  it  may  be  called  fo,  that  he 
may  not  ufe  it  to  the  injury  of  others.  Full  property  has 
no  other  exception,  unlefs  you  call  this  an  exception, 
that  if  any  man  would  wantonly  dedroy  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  or  his  habitation  ;  in  that  cafe  though  they  were 
his  own,  people  would  hinder  him,  as  fuppofmg  him  to 
be  mad,  and  deprive  him  not  onl^of  that  liberty,  but  of 
all  ethers. 
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2.  Property  implies  a  right  of  exclufion.  We  may  hin- 
der others  from  any  way  intermeddling  with  what  is  our 
property-  This  feems  eifential  to  the  idea.  Giving  a  full 
right  to  one,  implies  that  others  have  none. 

3.  It  implies  a  power  to  alienate.  That  is  to  fay,  a 
right  of  alteration,  commutation,  donation,  during  life, 
and  difpofal  at  death.  Thus  property  is  faid  to  be  perpe- 
tual. 

There  are  certain  things  called  by  Civilians  Res  nul- 
lius,  fuch  as  temples,  public  edifices,  gates  and  walls  of 
cities,  &c.  Temples  ufed  to  be  faid  to  be  given  to  God, 
and  in  the  laws  of  civilized  dates,  attention  is  paid  to  this 
circumftance.  But  as  to  the  property  or  ufe,  the  cafe  of 
them  and  of  all  the  other  things  mentioned,  is  very  clear. 
They  are  under  the  inflection  of  the  magiftrate,  or  fuch 
perfons  as  reprefent  the  community,  and  are  by  them  kept 
for  common  ufe. 


LECTURE   XL 

N  the  focial  life  in  general  we  may  confider,  (1)  do- 
meftic,  (2)  civil  fociety. 

The  firfl:  of  thefe  we  muft  confider  as  implying  and 
made  up  of  feveral  relations,  the  chief  of  which  are  (1) 
the  relation  of  marriage,  (2)  That  of  parents  and  children, 
(3)  that  of  mailer  and  fervant. 

In  marriage  we  ought  to  obferve  that  though  all  crea- 
tures may  be  faid  to  be  propagated  in  a  way  in  a  great 
degree  fimilar,  yet  there  is  fomething  peculiarly  diftin- 
guifhed,  dignified  and  folemn,  in  marriage  among  men. 
This  diflin&ion  is  neceffary,  and  founded  in  reafon  and 
nature. 

Human  creatures  at  their  birth  are  in  a  (late  weaker 
and  more  helplefs  than  any  other  animals.  They  alfo 
arrive  much  more  flowly  at  maturity,  and  need  by  far 
mod  afljftance  ancl  cultivation.  Therefore  a  particular 
union  of  the  parents  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  that 
upon  fuch  powerful  principles  as  will  fecure  their   com- 
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mon  care.  Marriage  is  a  relation  exprefsly  founded  up- 
on this  neceflity,  and  muft  be  fo  conducted  as  to  afcertain 
the  property  of  the  offspring,  and  to  promife  the  molt  afli- 
duous,  prudent  and  extenfive  care. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  marriage  drawn  from  the 
public  good.  But  we  ought  alfo  to  obferve  that  man  is 
manifeftly  fuperior  in  dignity  to  the  other  animals,  and 
it  v/as  intended  that  all  his  enjoyments,  and  even  his  in- 
dulgence of  inftinctive  propenfities,  mould  be  of  a  more 
exalted  and  rational  kind  than  theirs.  Therefore  the  pro- 
penfity  of  the  fexes  to  one  another,  is  not  only  reined  in 
by  modefty,  but  is  fo  ordered  as  to  require  that  reafon  and 
friendfhip,  and  fome  of  the  nobleff.  aftecYipns,  fliould  have 
place.  And  it  is  certain  that  they  have,  if  not  a  more 
violent,  at  leaf!  a  more  lading  and  uniform  influence,  in 
the  married  ftate,  than  fenfual  defire. 

It  is  further  obferved  by  moral  writers,  that  though 
beauty  and  perfonal  attraction  may  be  confidered  as  the 
iirfl  motives,  yet  thefe  are  always  fuppofed  to  be  indica- 
tions of  fomething  excellent  in  the  temper  within.  So 
that  even  love  of  beauty,  in  man,  is  an  attachment  to  mo- 
ral excellence.  Let  a  perfon  attend  with  ferioufnefs  and 
he  will  find  that  the  utmoft  perfection  of  form  in  an  idiot, 
or  one  thoroughly  known  to  be  of  a  very  bad  temper,  is 
really  no  object:  of  defire.  Though  in  thofe  who  are  little 
known,  it  is  apt  to  prejudice  the  ignorant  and  unwary  to 
judge  favorably  of  the  perfon. 

The  particulars  which  reafon  and  nature  point  out,  re- 
lating to  the  marriage  contract,  are  as  follow  : 

1.  That  it  be  between  one  man  and  one  woman.  Poly- 
gamy is  condemned  by  nature ;  for  it  is  found  that  the 
males  born,  are  to  the  females  as  13  to  12,  or  as  fome  fay, 
as  20  to  19,  the  overplus  being  to  fupply  the  greater  wade 
of  the  male  part  of  the  fpecies  by  war  and  dangerous  oc- 
cupations, hard  labor,  and  travelling  by  land  and  fea. 

2.  The  fundamental  and  eflential  part  of  the  contract 
is  fidelity  and  chaftity.  This  mult  immediately  appear 
to  be  eflential  to  the  purpofe  of  the  union.  Some  writers 
fay  that  this  is  efpecially  binding  upon  the  woman,  in 
order  to  afcertain  the  offspring  ;  but  every  body  mult  fee 

Vol.  III.  q  H 
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the  abfardity  of  any  diftinction,  becaufe  the  contract 
would  neither  be  equal,  nor  likely  to  be  fteadily  obferved 
if  it  were  not  mutual.  Befides,  as  a  late  author  has  well 
obferved,  if  chaftity  be  a  female  virtue,  how  can  men  be 
unchafte  without  infringing  upon  it  ? 

3.  The  contract  fhould  be  for  life — otherwife  it  would 
be  fhort,  uncertain,  and  mutual  love  and  induftry  greatly 
weakened. 

4.  If  fuperiority  and  authority  be  given  to  the  man,  it 
fhould  be  ufed  with  fo  much  gentlenefs  and  love  as  to 
make  it  a  (late  of  as  great  equality  as  poffible.  Hutchinfon 
and  fome  other  writers  fay  there  fhould  be  no  fuperiority, 
and  that  their  property  being  common,  fhould  not  be  ali- 
enated by  the  one  without  the  other.  Others  think  that 
perfect  equality  of  power  in  two  perfons  is  not  confident 
with  order,  and  the  common  intereft,  and  therefore  give 
authority  to  the  man,  and  the  laws  of  molt  nations 
give  the  man  the  difpofal  of  property,  with  the  refervation 
of  particular  rights  to  the  woman. 

Some  heathen  writers  gave  the  man  power  cf  life  and 
death  over  the  woman,  a  thing  evidently  barbarous  and 
unjuft. 

5.  Marriages  are  fometimes  diffolved  by  divorces, 
which  our  law  permits  only  or  three  accounts-i-adultery, 
wilful  and  obiiinate  defertion,  and  incapacity.  The  firft 
two  of  thefe  founded  on  the  New  Teftament,  and  the  lall 
on  reafon,  being  not  fo  properly  a  diffolution  of  a  marriage, 
as  a  declaration  that  it  was  void  from  the  beginning,  and 
and  never  took  place. 

Some  writers  of  moral  philofophy  add  as  caufes  of  di- 
vorce, contrariety  of  temper,  incurable  difeafes,  and 
fuch  as  would  infect  the  offspring.  But  none  of  them 
feem  of  fufricient  moment.  The  firlt  would  be  an  evi- 
dent temptation  to  caufelefs  and  wanton  reparations — 
and  all  the  three  may  be  guarded  againft  by  previous 
caution. 

Hutchinfon  obferves  that  in  all  nations,  marrying  in 
near  degrees  of  confanguinity  or  affinity  has  been  avoided 
and  abhorred  ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  natural  and  general 
abhorrence  of  it.  has  been  greater  than  reafon  feems  to 
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dictate.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  to  have  been 
early  tradition  or  revelation — and  men  have  exercifed 
their  invention  in  finding  out  the  true  reafon  or  ground  of 
the  prohibition. 

One  reafon  affigned  is,  becaufe  if  marriage  were  lawful 
to  near  relations,  their  frequent  intercourfe  would  be  a 
flrong  temptation  to  uncleannefs. 

Another;  that  if  permitted,  it  would  frequently  confound 
or  invert  the  duties  of  relations,  by  fetting  fome  above 
others  whom  they  formerly  ufed  to  obey. 

A  third  reafon,  and  perhaps  the  belt  is,  that  abflaining 
from  blood  relations  in  this  voluntary  contract  extends  the 
focial  ties,  and  produces  a  greater  number  of  family  rela- 
tions. 

Whatever  be  the  moral  reafons,  it  feems  to  have  a 
flrong  fandtion  in  nature  ;  for  it  isobferved  that  marriage 
between  near  relations,  efpecially  if  repeated,  greatly 
weakens  the  human  race. 

As  to  the  extent  of  this  prohibition,  it  has  been  vari- 
ous in  different  nations,  but  the  mod  prevailing  has  been 
to  forbid  all  within  three  degrees.  The  degrees  are  rec- 
koned by  the  fteps  of  defcent  between  the  parties  and  the 
common  parent.  Parent  and  child  is  the  firft — child  and 
child,  the  fecond — child  and  grand- child,  the  third — and 
two  grand- children  or  firlt  coufins  the  fourth — when  it  be- 
comes lawful. 

Relation  of  Parents  and  Children. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  obferved  is,  that  this  relation  is 
diftinguifhed  by  the  (trongeft  inftindt  of  parental  affection. 
This  feems  neceffary,  as  the  education  of  children  is  a 
duty  requiring  fo  much  time,  care  and  expence,  which 
nothing  but  the  mod  rooted  affection  would  fubmit  to. 

The  rights  of  the  parent  may  be  fummed  up  in  thefe 
two  :  1.  Authority,  which  requires  fubje£tion  in  the  chil- 
dren. 2.  Aright  to  a  grateful  return  in  due  time  from 
the  children.  The  firft  is  a  perfect  right,  as  far  as  it  ex- 
tends, but  mull  be  limited. 
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Some  nations  have  given  parents  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  their  children,  and  Hobbes  infifts  that  children 
are  the  goods  and  abfolute  property  of  their  parents,  and 
that  they  may  alienate  them  and  fell  them  either  for  a  time 
or  for  life.  But  both  thefe  feem  ill  founded,  becaufe  they 
are  contrary  to  the  end  of  this  right,  viz.  inftruction  and 
protection.  Parental  right  feems  in  mod  cafes  to  be  li- 
mited by  the  advantage  of  the  children. 

Children  are  no  doubt  to  judge  for  themfelves  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  when  they  come  to  years  ;  though  the  pa- 
rents are  under  the  (Irongeft  obligation  to  inftruct  them 
carefully  to  the  bell  of  their  judgment.  Thofe  who  infill, 
that  to  leave  them  their  judgment  free  they  ought  not  to 
be  taught  any  principles,  ought  to  confider  that  their 
icheme  is  impracticable  and  abfurd.  If  the  parents  do 
not  inltmct  them,  they  will  imbibe  prejudices  and  con- 
tract habits,  perhaps  of  the  word  kind,  from  others. 

Children  in  mod  nations  are  confidered  as  having  a 
right  exclufive  of  their  parents,  to  property  given  them 
by  others. 

Many  nations  have  given  the  parents  a  right  to  difpofe 
of  their  children  in  marriage  ;  but  this  feems  to  be  carry- 
ing parental  authority  too  far,  if  it  be  made  abfolute,  be- 
caufe it  puts  in  the  power  of  the  parent  to  difpofe  of  what 
is  molt  effential  to  their  happinefs  through  the  whole  of 
their  future  life.  Yet  it  feems  very  contrary  to  reafon 
and  nature,  that  children  in  early  life  fhould  difpofe  of 
themfelves  in  marriage  without  confulting  their  parents. 

Since  we  have  denied  the  power  of  life  and  death  to 
parents,  it  will  be  allied  what  is  the  fanction  of  their  au- 
thority ?  I  anfvver,  moderate  correction  in  early  life,  and 
as  the  very  higheft  punifhment,  expulfion  from  their  fami- 
ly, or  a  forfeiture  of  the  privileges  which  they  defpife. 

As  to  the  right  to  a  grateful  return,  it  is  an  imperfect 
right,  but  of  the  ftrongeit  kind — fometimes  the  civil  au- 
thority interpofes,  and  obliges  children  to  maintain  their 
aged  parents. 

To  the  difgrace  of  human  nature  it  is  often  obferved, 
that  parental  affection  is  much  ftrenger  than  filial  duty. 
We  mult  indeed  acknowledge  the  wifdom  of  Providence 
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in  making  the  inftin£tive  impulfe  ftronger  in  parents  to- 
wards their  children,  than  in  children  towards  their  pa- 
rents ;  becaufe  the  firfl:  is  more  necefTary  than  the  other 
to  the  public  good  ;  yet  when  we  confider  both  as  improv- 
ed into  a  virtuous  difpofition,  by  reafon  and  a  fenfe  of  du- 
ty, there  feems  to  be  every  whit  as  much  bafenefs  in  filial 
ingratitude,  as  in  want  of  natural  affection. 

Relation  of  Master  and  Servant. 

This  relation  is  firfl  generated  by  the  difference  which 
God  hath  permitted  to  take  place  between  man  and  man. 
Some  are  fuperior  to  others  in  mental  powers  and  intel- 
lectual improvement — fome  by  the  great  increafe  of  their 
property  through  their  own, or  their  predeceflbrs  induftry, 
and  fome  make  it  their  choice,  finding  they  cannot  live 
otherwife  better,  to  let  out  their  labor  to  others  for  hire. 

Let  us  fhortly  confider  (1.)  How  far  this  fubjecYion  ex- 
tends.    (2.)  The  duties  on  each  fide. 

As  to  the  firfl  it  feems  to  be  only  that  the  mafler  has  a 
right  to  the  labors  and  ingenuity  of  the  fervant,  for  a  limit- 
ed time,  or  at  mofl  for  life.  He  can  have  no  right  either 
to  take  away  life,  or  to  make  it  infupportable  by  exceffive 
labor.  The  fervant  therefore  retains  all  his  other  natural 
rights. 

The  practice  of  ancient  nations,  of  making  their  pri- 
foners  of  war  flaves.  was  altogether  unjufl  and  barbarous  ; 
for  though  we  could  fuppole  that  thofe  who  were  the  cau- 
fes  of  an  unjufl:  war  deferved  to  be  made  flaves  ;  yet  this 
could  not  be  the  cafe  of  all  who  fought  on  their  fide  ;  be- 
fides,  the  doing  lb  in  one  in  (lance,  would  authorife  the  do- 
ing it  in  any  other ;  and  thofe  who  fought  in  defence  of 
their  country,  when  unjultly  invaded,  might  be  taken  as 
well  as  others.  The  practice  was  alfo  impolitic,  as  flaves 
never  are  fo  good  or  faithful  fervants,  as  thofe  who  become 
(0  for  a  limited  time  by  confent. 
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LECTURE   XII. 
Of  Civil  Society. 

CIVIL  SOCIETY  is  diftinguimed  from  domeflic,  in 
the  union  of  a  number  of  families  in  one  Hate,  for 
their  mutual  benefit. 

We  have  before  affirmed,  that  fociety  always  fuppofes 
an  expreffed  or  implied  contract  or  agreement.  Let  us 
now  fee  what  this  agreement  neceflarily  implies. 

(i.)  The  confent  of  every  individual  to  live  in,  and  be  a 
member  of  that  fociety.  (2.)  A  confent  to  fome  particu- 
lar plan  of  government.  (3.)  A  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  fubjects  and  rulers  ;  of  fubjection  on  the  one 
hand,  of  protection  on  the  other — Thefe  are  all  implied  in 
the  union  of  every  fociety,  and  they  compleat  the  whole. 

Any  •objections  that  may  be  railed  againft  this,  are  ea- 
fjly  folved.  Ex.  Gr.  Though  every  individual  has  not 
given  an  actual  confent,  yet  his  determination  to  live  with 
any  fociety  implies  it.  Again,  if  it  be  afked  how  chil- 
dren come  to  be  members  of  a  fociety  ;  it  is  anfwered, 
they  receive  the  benefits  and  partake  of  the  rights  of  the 
fociety  during  the  whole  time  of  their  education,  and  as 
they  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  they  both  claim  the  privi- 
lege, and  acquiefce  in  the  duty  of  citizens — And  if  they 
find  any  thing  infupportable  in  their  condition,  they  may 
alter  it  at  their  pleafure. 

Have  then  all  fubjects  a  right  when  they  fee  fit,  to  re- 
move from  the  fociety  in  which  they  are  ?  I  anfwer  that 
in  all  ordinary  cafes  they  ought  to  have,  at  lead  in  time  of 
peace.  Perhaps  it  may  be  affirmed  with  juflice,  that  they 
who  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  any  fociety  in  time  of 
peace,  if  war  or  danger  to  the  public  mould  arife,  they  may 
be  hindered  from  emigrating  at  that  time,  and  compelled 
to  contribute  their  -fliare  in  what  is  neceflary  to  the  com- 
mon defence. 
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Whatever  is  the  form  of  government  in  any  fociety,  the 
members  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes,  the  rulers  and 
the  ruled,  the  magistrates  and  Subjects. 

The  rights  of  rulers  may  be  divided  into  efiential  and 
accidental :  the  effential,  Such  as  in  general  mult  be  veiled 
in  rulers  of  every  fociety;  the  accidental,  fuch  as  maybe 
given  to  the  rulers  in  fome  focieties,  but  not  in  others. 

The  efiential  rights  of  rulers,  are  what  require  molt  to  be 
enumerated,  and  thefe  again  by  fome  good  writers  are 
divided  into  greater  and  leffer  effentials. 

Of  the  firft  kind  are,  (1.)  Legiflation.  (2.)  Taxation 
for  the  public  expence.  (3.)  Jurifdiclion,  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  juftice.  (4.)  Representation,  or  appearing  and 
acting  in  name  of  the  whole,  in  all  tran factions,  with  ad- 
jacent independent  itates,  chiefly  for  the  purpofes  of  ma- 
king war  or  peace. 

The  lefs  effential  rights  of  rulers  are  many,  and  they 
are  called  lefs  effential,  becaufe  they  may  be  more  varied 
than  the  others ;  fuch  as,  coining  of  money — poffeifing 
or  managing  public  edifices — conferring  honors  on  offi- 
cers, &c. 

The  rights  of  Subjects  in  a  focial  (tate,  cannot  be  enu- 
merated, but  they  may  be  all  fummed  up  in  protection, 
that  is  to  fay,  thofe  who  have  Surrendered  part  of  their  na- 
tural rights,  expect  the  Strength  of  the  public  arm  to  de- 
fend and  improve  what  remains. 

It  has  been  often  laid,  that  government  is  carried  on  by 
rewards  and  punifhments ;  but  it  ought  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  only  reward  that  a  (late  can  be  fuppofed  to  beftow 
upon  good  Subjects  in  general,  is  protection  and  defence. 
Some  few  who  have  diltinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  public 
Service,  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  particular  rewards  ;  but 
to  reward  the  whole  is  impoflible,  becaufe  the  reward 
muit  be  levied  from  thofe  very  perfons  to  whom  it  is  to  be 
given. 

After  what  has  been  faid  on  the  foundation  of  fociety, 
viz.  confent,  perhaps  it  may  be  neceffary  to  mention  two 
exceptions. 

1.  It  is  faid  by  fome  with  apparent  reafon,  that  a  few 
perfons  if  accidentally  armed  with  power,  may  conitrain 
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a  large  ignorant  rabble  to  fubmit  to  laws  which  will  bcs 
for  their  good.  This  I  would  admit  in  fome  cafes,  when 
there  is  an  evident  madnefs  and  diforder  in  the  mul- 
titude, and  when  there  is  a  moral  certainty  that  they  will 
afterwards  be  pleafed  with  the  violence  done  them.  But 
in  general  it  is  but  a  bad  maxim  that  we  may  force  peo- 
ple for  their  good.  All  lovers  of  power  will  be  difpo* 
fed  to  think  that  even  a  violent  ufe  of  it  is  for  the  public 
good.  , 

2.  Though  people  have  actually  confented  to  any 
form  of  government,  if  they  have  been  eflentially  deceiv- 
ed in  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  laws,  if  they  are 
found  to  be  pernicious  and  deilru&ive  of  the  ends  of 
the  union,  they  may  certainly  break  up  the  fociety,  re- 
call their  obligation,  and  re  fettle  the  whole  upon  a  better 
footing. 

Of  the  different  forms  of  government. 

As  foonas  men  began  to  confider  and  compare  forms 
of  government,  they  divided  them  into  three  general  and 
fimple  kinds,  (i)  monarchy,  (2)  arillocracy,  (3)  demo- 
cracy. Thefe  are  called  limple,  becaufe  they  are  clear- 
ly diftinguifhable  from  each  other  in  their  nature  and 
effects.  The  ancients  generally  divided  the  forms  of 
government  in  this  manner,  becaufe  moft  of  their  govern- 
ments were  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  kinds  with  very  little 
mixture. 

Monarchy  is  when  the  fupreme  power  is  veiled  in  a  An- 
gle perfon.  Mr.  Hutchinfon  fays,  monarchy  may  be  ei- 
ther abfolute  or  limited  ;  but  this  is  an  inaccuracy,  for.li- 
mited  monarchy  is  one  of  the  mixed  kinds  of  govern- 
ment. 

But  monarchy  may  be  either  temporary  or  for  life.  The 
Roman  dictators  were  abfolute  for  a  time,  and  fo  long  as 
they  continued,  the  government  was  purely  monarchical, 
all  other  powers  being  dormant. 

Monarchy  may  alio  be  either  hereditary  or  elective. 

Arillocracy  is  that  form  of  government  in  which  the 
fupreme  power  is  lodged  with  a  fmall  number  of  nobles. 
This  is  capable  of  the  fame  variations  as  monarchy,  and 
it   may  be  either  temporary  or  perpetual,  hereditary  or 
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elective,  with  this  difference,  that  a  temporary  or  elec- 
tive ariftocracy  always  puts  fome  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  The  mod  complete  ariftocracy  is  when  the 
ruling  party  have  the  power  of  cooptation  within  them- 
felves,  and  can  fill  up  as  they  pleafe,  the  vacancies  made 
by  deaths  or  refignation. 

^Democracy  is  when  the  fupreme  power  is  left  in  the 
multitude.  But  as  in  large  governments  the  people  in 
a  collective  body  cannot  well  meet  together,  nor  could 
they  tranfact  bufinefs  with  any  convenience  if  they  did, 
they  may  meet  by  reprefentatives  chofen  either  by  the 
whole,  or  by  particular  diftricts. 

From  thofe  fimple  forms  are  generated  many  complex 
forms;  two  of  them  may  be  compounded  together,  either 
in  equal  or  in  different  proportions,  or  all  thefe  may  be 
united,  as  in  the  Britifh  government. 

After  pointing  out  the  fimple  forms  of  government,  it 
will  be  proper  to  make  fome  general  obfervations  upon 
government,  and  apply  them  to  the  various  forms,  to 
fhow  whether  any  of  them  is  preferable  to  the  other,  and 
the  advantages  and  defects  of  each  in  particular. 

I.  There  are  four  things  that  feem  to  be  requifite  in  a 
fyftem  of  government,  and  every  form  is  good  in  pro- 
portion as  it  poffeffes  or  attains  them,  (1)  wifdom  to 
plan  proper  meafures  for  the  public  good.  (2)  Fidelity  to 
have  nothing  but  the  public  intereft  in  view.  (3)  Secre- 
cy, expedition,  and  difpatch  in  carrying  meafures  into 
execution,  and  (4)  Unity  and  concord,  or  that  one  branch 
of  the  government  may  not  impede,  or  be  a  hindrance  to 
another. 

Monarchy  has  plainly  the  advantage  in  unity,  fecrecy, 
and  expedition.  Many  cannot  fo  eafily  nor  fo  fpeedily 
agree  upon  proper  meafures,  nor  can  they  expect  to  keep 
their  defigns  fecret ;  therefore  fay  fome,  if  a  man  could 
be  found  wife  enough,  and  juft:  enough  for  the  charge, 
monarchy  would  be  the  bed  form  of  government.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  in  the  command  of  a  {hip,  fleet  or 
army,  one  perfon  is  commonly  intruded  with  fupreme 
power ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  ftates,  for  many  rea- 
fons.  No  man  can  be  found  who  has  either  fkill  fuffici- 
Vol,  III.  3  I 
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ent,  or  if  he  had,  could  give  attention  to  the  whole  de- 
partments of  a  great  empire.  Befides,  in  hereditary 
monarchies  there  is  no  fecurity  at  all  for  either  wifdom 
or  goodnefs,  and  an  elective  monarchy,  though  it  may  feem 
to  promife  ability,  has  been  always  found  in  experience 
worfe  than  the  other,  becaufe  there  is  no  reafon  to  expect 
that  an  elected  monarch  will  have  the  public  good  at 
heart,  he  will  probably  mind  only  private  or  family  in- 
tereft. 

Ariflocracy  has  the  advantage  o*f  all  the  others  for  wis- 
dom in  deliberations,  that  is  to  fay,  a  number  of  perfons 
of  the  firft  rank  muft  be  fuppofed  by  their  confultations  to 
be  able  to  difcover  the  public  interefl.  But  it  has  very  lit- 
tle, or  no  profpect  or  fidelity  or  union.  The  moll  ambi- 
tious projects,  and  the  moft  violent  and  implacable  fac- 
tions often  prevail  in  fuch  ftates. 

Democracy  has  the  advantage  of  both  the  others  for  fi- 
delity ;  the  multitude  collectively  always  are  true  in  in- 
tention to  the  interefl  of  the  public,  becaufe  it  is  their  own. 
They  are  the  public.  But  at  the  fame  time  it  has  very 
little  advantage  for  wifdom,  or  union,  and  none  at  all 
for  fecrecy,  and  expedition.  Befides,  the  multitude  are 
exceeding  apt  to  be  deceived  by  demagogues  and  ambi- 
tious perfons.  They  are  very  apt  to  truft  a  man  who 
ferves  them  well,  with  fuch  power  as  that  he  is  able  to 
make  them  ferve  him. 

If  the  true  notion  of  liberty  is  the  prevalence  of  law 
and  order,  and  the  fecurity  of  individuals,  none  of  the 
fimple  forms  are  favorable  to  it. 

Monarchy  every  one  knows  is  but  another  name  for 
tyranny,  where  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  capricious  man 
difpofes  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  ranks. 

Ariflocracy  always  makes  vafials  of  the  inferior  ranks, 
who  have  no  hand  in  government,  and  the  great  com- 
monly rule  with  greater  feverity  than  abfolute  monarchs. 
A  monarch  is  at  fuch  adiflance  from  molt  of  his  fubjects, 
that  he  does  them  little  injury  ;  but  the  lord  of  a  petty 
feignory  is  a  rigorous  tafk-mafler  to  his  unhappy  depen- 
dants. The  jealoufy  with  which  the  members  of  an  arif- 
tocratical  ftate  defend  their  own  privileges  is  no  fecurity 
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at  all  for  humanity  and  eafy  treatment  to  their  inferiors. 
Example — the  Spartans ;  their  treatment  of  the  Helots — 
and  the  barons  in  all  the  feudal  governments,  in  their 
treatment  of  their  vaflals. 

Pure  democracy  cannot  fubfift  long,  nor  be  carried 
far  into  the  departments  of  (late — it  is  very  fubjeft  to 
caprice  and  the  madnefs  of  popular  rage.  They  are  alfo 
very  apt  to  chufe  a  favorite,  and  veil  him  with  fuch  power 
as  overthrows  their  own  liberty, — examples,  Athens  and 
Rome. 

Hence  it  appears  that  every  good  form  of  government 
mull  be  complex,  fo  that  the  one  principle  may  check  the 
other.  It  is  of  confequence  to  have  as  much  virtue  among 
the  particular  members  of  a  community  as  poffible ; 
but  it  is  folly  to  expedt  that  a  ftate  fhould  be  upheld  by 
integrity  in  all  who  have  a  fhare  in  managing  it.  They 
mult  be  fo  balanced,  that  when  every  one  draws  to  his 
own  interefl  or  inclination,  there  may  be  an  over  poife 
upon  the  whole. 

II.  The  fecond  obfervation  upon  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment is,  that  where  there  is  a  balance  of  different  bo- 
dies, as  in  all  mixed  forms,  there  mud  be  always  fome 
nexus  imperii,  fomething  to  make  one  of  them  neceflary 
to  the  other.  If  this  is  not  the  cafe,  they  will  not  only 
draw  different  ways,  but  will  often  feparate  altogether 
from  each  other.  In  order  to  produce  this  nexus,  fome 
of  the  great  effential  rights  of  rulers  mult  be  divided  and 
diftributed  among  the  different  branches  of  the  legiflature. 
Example  in  the  Britilh  government,  the  king  has  the 
power  of  making  war  and  peace, — but  the  parliament 
have  the  levying  and  diflribution  of  money,  which  is  a 
fufficient  reftraint. 

III.  The  third  obfervation  is  that  the  ruling  part  of  any 
liate  mult  always  have  confiderable  property,  chiefly  of 
lands.  The  reafon  is,  property  has  fuch  an  invariable 
influence,,  that  whoever  poffefles  property  mult  have 
power.  Property  in  a  ftate  is  alfo  fome  fecurity  for 
fidelity,  becaufe  interelt  then  is  concerned  in  the  public 
welfare. 
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For  this  reafon,  did  men  in  every  ftate  live  entirely  by 
agriculture,  an  agrarian  law  would  be  neceflary  to  liberty, 
becaufe  if  a  vaft  proportion  of  property  came  into  a  few 
hands,  they  would  foon  take  all  power  to  themfelves. 
But  trade  and  commerce  fuperfede  the  neceflity  of  this, 
becaufe  the  great  and  fudden  fortunes  accumulated  by 
trade  caufe  a  rotation  of  property. 

IV.  In  a  well  formed  (late  the  fubjects  mould  not  be 
too  numerous,  nor  too  few.  If  very  numerous,  the 
principles  of  government  cannot  exert  their  force  over 
the  whole.  The  Roman  empire  fell  by  its  own  weight. 
If  the  fubjetts  are  too  few,  they  are  not  fufficient  to  fup- 
prefs  internal  infurre£tions,  or  repel  attacks  from  with- 
out. 

V.  It  is  frequently  obferved,  that  in  every  government 
there  is  a  fupreme  irrefiftible  power  lodged  fome  where, 
in  king,  fenate,  or  people.  To  this  power  is  the  final 
appeal  in  all  queftions.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  go. 
How  far  does  this  authority  extend  ?  We  anfwer  as  far 
as  authority  in  a  focial  ftate  can  extend,  it  is  not  account- 
able to  any  other  tribunal,  and  it  is  fuppofed  in  the  focial 
compadt  that  we  have  agreed  to  fubmit  to  its  decifion. 
There  is  however  an  exception,  if  the  fupreme  power 
wherever  lodged,  come  to  be  exercifed  in  a  manifeltly 
tyrannical  manner,  the  fubje&s  may-  certainly  if  in 
their  power,  refill  and  overthrow  it.  But  this  is  only 
when  it  becomes  manifeflly  more  advantageous  to  unfet- 
tle  the  government  altogether,  than  to  fubmit  to  tyranny. 
This  refiftance  to  the  fupreme  power  however,  is  fubvert- 
ing  the  fociety  altogether,  and  is  not  to  be  attempted  till 
the  government  is  fo  corrupt  as  that  anarchy  and  the  un- 
certainty of  a  new  fettlement  is  preferable  to  the  continu- 
ance as  it  is. 

This  do&rine  of  refiftance  even  to  the  fupreme  power, 
is  effentially  connected  with  what  has  been  faid  on  the 
focial  contract,  and  the  confent  neceffary  to  political 
union.  If  it  be  afked  who  mult  judge  when  the  govern- 
ment may  be  refilled,  I  anfwer  the  fubjecls  in  general, 
every  one  for  himfelf.  This  may  feem  to  be  making 
them  both  judge  and  party,  but  there  is  no  remedy.     It 
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would  be  denying  the  privilege  altogether,  to  make  the 
oppreflive  ruler  the  judge. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  meaning  of  this  is  not,  that  any 
little  miftake  of  the  rulers  of  any  fociety  will  juftify  refif- 
tance.  We  mull  obey  and  fubmit  to  them  always,  till  the 
corruption  becomes  intolerable,  for  to  fay  that  we  might 
refill  legal  authority  every  time  we  judged  it  to  be  wrong, 
would  be  inconfiltent  with  a  Hate  of  fociety,  and  to  the  ve- 
ry firftidea  of  fubje&ion. 

The  once  famous  controverfy  on  paffive  obedience  and 
non- refinance,  feems  now  in  our  country  to  be  pretty 
much  over  ;  what  the  advocates  for  fubmiflion  ufed  to  fay 
was,  that  to  teach  the  lawfulnefs  of  refifting  a  government 
in  any  inftance,  and  to  make  the  rebel  the  judge,  is  fub- 
verfive  of  all  order,  and  muft  fubjett  a  ftate  to  perpetual 
fedition  ;  to  which  I  anfwer,  to  refufe  this  inherent  right 
in  every  man,  is  to  eftablifh  injuftice  and  tyranny,  and 
leave  every  good  fubject  without  help,  as  a  tame  prey  to 
the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  others.  No  doubt  men  may 
abufe  the  privilege,  yet  this  does  not  make  it  void.  Be- 
fides  it  is  not  till  a  whole  people  rife,  that  refiftance  has 
any  effe£t,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  fuppofe  that  a  whole  peo- 
ple would  rife  againft  their  governors,  unlefs  when  they 
have  really  received  very  great  provocation.  Whereas 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  ru- 
lers to  grafp  at  power,  and  their  fituation  enables  them  to 
do  it  fuccefsfully  by  flow  and  infenfible  encroachments. 
In  experience  there  are  many  inftances  of  rulers  becom- 
ing tyrants,  but  comparatively,  very  few  of  caufelefs  and 
premature  rebellions.  There  are  occafional  and  partial 
infurre6tions  in  every  government.  Thefe  are  eafily  rai- 
fed  by  interefted  perfons,  but  the  great  majority  continues 
to  fupport  order. 

VI.  Dominion,  it  is  plain  from  all  that  has  been  faid, 
can  be  acquired  juftly  only  one  way,  viz.  by  confent. 
There  are  two  other  ways  commonly  mentioned,  both 
of  which  are  defective,  inheritance  and  conquefl.  He- 
reditary power  which  originally  rofe  from  confent,  and  is 
iuppofed  to  be  founded  upon  the  continuance  of  confent, 
(as  that  of  the  hereditary  power  in  a  limited  monar- 
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chy)  is  as  lawful  as  any,  but  when  they  pretend  fuch  a  right 
from  nature,  is  independent  of  the  people,  it  is  abfurd. 

That  which  is  called  the  right  of  conqueft  ought  to  be 
exploded  altogether.  We  fhall  fee  by  and  by  what  is  the 
right  of  a  conqueror  in  a  juft  war.  It  was  his  right  before, 
and  he  obtains  poffeffion  of  it  by  conqueft.  But  to 
found  any  claim  merely  on  conqueft  is  not  a  right,  but 
robbery. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  will  conclude  with  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  fpirit  and  tendency  of  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment. 

1 .  Monarchical  government  has  a  tendency  to  polite- 
nefs  and  elegance  of  manners,  and  generally  to  luxury. 
The  fubmiffion'and  obfequioufnefs  pracYifed  at  the  court 
of  a  monarch,  diffufes  itfelf  fhrough  the  whole  ftate. 

2.  Ariftocracy  narrows  the  mind  exceedingly,  and  in- 
deed cannot  long  fubfift  in  a  large  ftate.  A  fmall  arifto- 
cracy, however,  may  fubiift  as  a  form  of  government,  as 
long  as  any  other  method,  or  longer. 

3.  Democracy  tends  to  plainnefs  and  freedom  of  fpeech, 
and  fometimes  to  a  favage  and  indecent  ferocity.  De- 
mocracy is  the  nurfe  of  eloquence,  becaufe  when  the  mul- 
titude have  the  power,  perfuafion  is  the  only  way  to  go- 
vern them. 

Let  us  now  afk  this  fliort  queftion,  what  is  the  value 
and  advantage  of  civil  liberty  ? 

Is  it  neceftary  to  virtue  ?  This  cannot  be  fuppofed. 
A  virtuous  mind  and  virtuous  conduct  is  poffible,  and  per- 
haps equally  poflible,  in  every  form  of  government. 

Is  it  neceflary  to  perfonal  private  happinefs  ?  It  may 
feem  fo.  We  lee  the  fubjedis  of  arbitrary  governments 
however  not  only  happy,  but  very  often  they  have  a 
greater  attachment  to  their  form  of  government  than  thofe 
of  free  ftates  have  to  their's.  And  if  contentment  be  ne- 
ceflary to  happinefs,  there  is  commonly  more  impatience 
and  difcontent  in  a  free  ftate  than  in  any  other.  The  ty- 
ranny even  of  an  abfolute  monarch  does  not  effedl  with 
perional  injury  any  of  his  fubjects  but  a  few,  and  chiefly 
taofe  who  make  it  their  choice  to  be  near  him.     Perhaps 
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in  free  governments  the  law  and  the  mob  do  more  mif- 
chief  to  private  property,  than  is  done  in  any  abfolute 
monarchy. 

What  then  is  the  advantage  of  civil  liberty  ?  I  fuppofe  it 
chiefly  confifts  in  its  tendency  to  put  in  motion  all  the 
human  powers.  Therefore  it  promotes  induflry,  and  in 
this  refpect  happinefs, — produces  every  latent  quality,  and 
improves  the  human  mind. — Liberty  is  the  nude  of  riches, 
literature  and  heroifm. 


LECTURE    XIII. 
Of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations. 

THE  next  thing  in  order,  is  to  treat  of  what  is  call- 
ed the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  It  has  been  be- 
fore obferved,  that  feparate  and  independent  ftates  are 
with  regard  to  one  another  in  a  (late  of  natural  liberty,  or 
as  man  to  man  before  the  commencement  of  civil  fociety. 
On  this  feveral  queftions  arife.  (1)  Is  there  any  fuch 
law  ?  (2)  What  is  the  law  I  (3)  What  is  its  fancTion,  or 
how  is  it  to  be  enforced  ? 

That  there  is  fuch  a  law  is  plain  from  the  reafons  that 
fhovv  the  obligation  which  one  man  lies  under  to  another. ' 
If  there  are  natural  rights  of  men,  there  are  natural  rights 
of  nations.  Bodies  politic  in  this  view,  do  not  differ  in 
the  lead  from  individuals.  Therefore  as  before,  reafon, 
confcience  and  common  utility,  fhow  that  there  is  a  law 
of  nature  and  nations. 

The  quedion  what  it  is  ?  Muft  be  confidered  in  the 
fame  manner.  I  am  not  able  to  recollect  any  perfect  or 
imperfect  right  that  can  belong  to  one  man,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  another,  but  what  belongs  to  nations,  fave 
that  there  is  ufually  lefs  occafion  for  the  imperfect  rights. 
If  we  read  over  the  perfect  rights,  in  a  ftate  of  natural 
liberty,  (page  4^7)  we  mall  fee  they  all  apply  to  nati- 
ons. 
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It  will  alfd  appear  that  the  imperfect  rights  apply  ;  but 
the  occafions  of  exerting  them  are  much  more  rare.  For 
example,  it  is  more  rare  to  fee  a  nation  in  a  ftate  of 
general  indigence,  fo  as  to  require  a  fupply.  Yet  this 
fometimes  happens.  It  did  fo  in  the  cafe  of  Portugal,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lifbon.  And  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  lent  them  affiftance.  It  is  alfo 
from  this  principle  that  fhips  of  different  nations,  meeting 
at  fea,  will  do  acts  of  humanity  to  one  another.  Some- 
times alfo  there  are  national  favors  that  deferve  national 
gratitude.  But  this  is  feldom  merited,  and  I  believe,  dill 
feldomer  paid. 

As  to  the  fanction  of  the  law  of  n'atufe  and  nations,  it 
is  no  other  than  a  general  fenfe  of  duty,  and  fuch  a  fenfe 
of  common  utility,  as  makes  men  fear  that  if  they  noto- 
riouily  break  thefe  laws,  reproach  and  infamy  among  all 
nations  will  be  the  effect,  and  probably  refentment  and 
indignation  by  common  confent. 

The  violation  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  being  a 
tranfgreflion  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  between  nations  as 
in  a  ftate  of  natural  liberty,  there  being  no  method  of  re- 
drefs  but  force,  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  has  as  its 
chief  or  only  object  the  manner  of  making  .war  and  peace. 

In  war  it  is  proper  to  confider  diftinctly,  (1)  The  cau- 
fes  for  which  ajuft  war  may  be  carried  on.  (2)  The  time 
of  commencing.  (3)  The  duration.  (4)  The  means  by 
which  it  may  be  carried  on. 

As  to  the  firft,  the  caufes  of  commencing  war  are  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  above  laid  down,  the  violation 
of  any  perfect  right — as  taking  away  the  property  of  the 
other  ftate,  or  the  lives  of  its  fubjects,  or  reftraining  them 
in  their  induftry,  or  hindering  them  in  the  ufe  of  things 
common,  &c.  There  is  only  one  perfect  right,  the  viola- 
lion  of  which  does  not  feem  to  be  a  caufe  of  war  ;  I  mean 
that  by  which  we  have  a  right  to  character.  National  ca- 
lumny is  fcarcely  a  caufe  of  war,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  fre- 
quent or  of  great  effect.  The  violation  of  imperfect  rights 
cannot  ufually  be  a  caufe  of  war  between  nations  ;  yet  a 
cafe  may  be  fuppofed,  in  which  even  thefe  would  be  ajuft 
caufe  of  war.     Suppofe  a  fhip  of  any  nation  mould  go 
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into  a  port  of  another,  in  thegreatefl;  diftrefs,  and  not  on- 
ly the  people  in  general,  but  the  governing  part  of  the 
fociety  fhould  deny  them  ail  aflillance — This  would  be  an 
act  of  fuch  notorious  inhumanity,  and  of  fuch  evil  exam- 
ple, that  it  nrayjudify  national refentment ;  and  yet  even 
here,  I  think  there  mould  firil  be  a  demand  of  juilice  up- 
on the  offending  perfons,  before  vengeance  mould  be  ta- 
ken upon  the  (late. 

Thefe  are  the  jufl  arid  legitimate  caufes  of  mcrking  war. 
Some  add  to  them,  that  when  a  nation  is  feen  to  put  it- 
fe  If  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  defence,  or  as  to  the  means  of 
annoying  others,  that  it  feems  to  threaten  hoftilities,  then 
we  are  not  obliged  to  wait  till  it  hath  committed  actual 
injury,  but  may  put  it  in  a  Hate  of  incapacity  :  but  there 
is  no  other  truth  in  this,  but  what  is  founded  upon  the 
other  ;  for  the  prefervation  of  our  property  implies,  that 
if  others  take  fuch  meafures  as  are  not  to  be  accounted  for 
but  upon  the  fuppofition  of  an  intention  of  wronging  me, 
it  is  often  eafier  and  fafer  to  prevent  and  difarm  the  robber, 
than  to  fuffer  him  to  commit  the  violence,  and  then  to 
ilrin  him  and  rob  him  of  his  prey. 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  added,  that  every  nation  has  a 
right  to  join  which  it  pleafes  of  two  contending  parties, 
This  is  eafily  refolved  into  the  general  principles  ;  for  the 
injured  party  may  be  fuppofed  to  go  to  war  in  defence  of 
lome  perfect  right;  and  the  caufe  being juft,  the  imper- 
fect right  of  humanity,  as  well  as  general  and  common 
utility,  calls  for  afliftance  to  the  oppreffed.  So  that  if  we 
have  a  right  to  afibciate  with  any  nation,  we  may  be  enti- 
tled to  protect  their  property  and  rights. 

2.  As  to  the  time  of  commencing  war,  it  feems  to  be 
no  way  contrary  to  natural  law  to  fay  it  is  at  any  time  the 
injured  party  pleafes,  after  having  received  an  injury  ;  but 
accident  or  utility,  cr  a  defire  in  each  party  to  manifeft 
the  equity  of  their  caufe,  has  introduced  univerfally  the 
cufiom  of  declaring  war.  This  begun  very  early,  and 
though  not  of  abfolute  right,  having  been  generally  intro- 
duced, mult  be  continued,  though  there  is  often  more  of 
form  than  cf  fubftance  in  it  ;  for  nations  do  often  begin 
both  attack  and  defence  before  declaration,  as  well  as  make 
Vol.  IN.  3  K 
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all  the  necefTary  preparations  for  ftriking  the  moll  effec- 
tual blow.  The  meaning  of  a  declaration  of  war  feems 
to  be,  to  call  upon  the  injured  party  to  prevent  it  by  re- 
paration— Likewife  to  manifeft  to  all  other  Hates,  the  juf- 
tice  of  the  caufe. 

3,  The  duration  of  a  war  fhould  be  according  to  natu- 
ral equity,  till  the  injury  be  completely  redreffed,  andrea- 
fonable  fecurity  given  againft  future  attacks  :  therefore  the 
practice,  too  common,  of  continuing  a  war  for  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  empire,  is  to  be  condemned.  Becaufe  one  ftate 
has  done  fome  injury  to  another,  it  feems  quite  unreafon- 
able  that  they  mould  not  only  repair  the  injury,  but  fub- 
vert  and  ruin  the  offending  ftate  altogether — this  would 
be  unreafonable  between  man  and  man,  if  one  had 
wronged  another,  not  only  to  repair  the  wrong,  but  to 
take  all  the  reft  that  he  had,  and  reduce  his  family  to 
beggary.  It  is  even  more  unreafonable  in  ftates,  becaufe 
the  offenders  in  ftates  are  not  to  be  fuppofed  to  be  the 
whole  people,  but  only  the  rulers,  or  perhaps  only  fome 
individuals. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  afked  what  is  reasonable  fecurity  a- 
gainft  future  injury.  I  anfwer,  between  equal  independent 
nations,  folemn  treaties  ought  to  be  confidered  as  fecurity, 
but  if  faith  has  been  often  broken,  perhaps  fomething 
more  may  be  required.  The  mutual  complaints  of  na- 
tions againft  each  other  for  breach  of  faith,  makes  conque- 
rors often  demand  fuch  a  degree  of  fecurity,  as  puts  the 
conquered  altogether  in  their  power. 

4.  As  to  the  legitimate  means  of  carrying  on  the  war, 
in  general,  it  may  be  faid  in  one  word,  by  force  or  open 
violence.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  this  force  may 
be  ufed  againft  the  perfon  and  goods,  not  only  of  the  ru- 
lers, but  of  every  member  of  the  hoftile  ftate.  This  may 
feem  hard,  that  innocent  fubje&s  of  the  ftate  fhould  fuller 
for  the  folly  and  indifcretion  of  the  rulers,  or  of  other 
members  of  the  fame  ftate,  but  it  is  unavoidable.  The 
whole  individuals  thatcompofea  ftate,  are  confidered  but, 
as  one  body;  it  would  be  impoffible  for  an  enemy  to  diftin- 
guifli  the  guilty  from  the  innocent ;  and  when  men  fubmit 
to  a  government,  they  rifk  their  own  pofleffions  on  the  fame 
bottom  with  the  whole  in  return  for  the  benefits  of  fociety. 
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Open  violence  may  be  faid  to  have  no  bounds,  and 
therefore  every  method  that  can  be  invented,  and  the  mod 
deadly  weapons  of  annoyance  may  feem  to  be  permit- 
ted— But  from  what  has  been  faid  above,  and  upon  the 
principles  of  general  equity,  all  acts  of  cruelty  and  inhu- 
manity are  to  be  blamed, — and  all  feverity  that  has  not  an 
immediate  effe6t  in  weakening  the  national  ftrength  of  the 
enemy  is  certainly  inhumanity — Such  as  killing  prifoners 
whom  you  can  keep  fafely — killing  women  and  children 
— burning  and  deltroying  every  thing  that  could  be  of 
ufe  in  life. 

The  ufe  of  poifoned  weapons  has  been  alfo  generally 
condemned — the-  poifoning  of  fprings  or  provifions. 

To  the  honor  of  modern  times,  and  very  probably,  I 
think,  to  the  honor  of  chriftianity,  there  is  much  more  hu- 
manity in  the  way  of  carrying  on  war  than  formerly. 

To  aim  particularly  at  the  life  of  a  leader  or  perfon  of 
chief  note,  i'eems  to  have  nothing  in  it  unjuft  or  impro- 
per, becaufe  the  more  important  the  life,  it  does  more  to- 
ward the  finifliing  of  the  war;  but  what  many  feem  to  ad- 
mit, the  bribing  of  his  own  people  to  affaffinate  him  pri- 
vately, I  cannot  think  honorable  or  fair. 

A  queftion  is  often  moved  in  morals,  how  far  it  is  law- 
ful to  deceive  an  enemy,  efpecially  if  we  hold  the  general 
and  univerfal  obligation  of  truth.  To  this  it  may  be  an- 
fwered,  in  the  firft  place  that  we  may  certainly  with  great 
juftice  conceal  our  own  defigns  from  an  enem}' — as  in- 
deed we  may  generally  from  friends,  by  filence  and  guard- 
ing againd  every  circumftance  that  may  betray  them. 
Neither  do  I  think  there  is  any  thing  at  all  blame-worthy 
in  a  general  of  an  army  ufing  ambiguous  figns,  as  feigned 
marches  of  a  part  or  the  whole,  putting  up  lights  or  fuch 
things,  becaufe  after  a  declaration  of  war  he  does  not  pre- 
tend to  give  information  to  his  enemy  of  his  motions,  nay 
it  is  expedted  on  both  fides  that  they  will  do  the  belt  they 
can  to  over-reach  one  another  in  point  of  prudence.  Yet 
Icanfcarce  think  it  right  to  employ  people  to  go  to  the 
enemy  and  profefling  to  be  fincere,  tell  difeft  faiiehoods, 
and  deceive  them  by  that  falfe  intelligence. 
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It  Is  the  cuftom  of  all  to  fend  fpies  to  difcover  the  ene- 
my's uefigns,  and  alio  to  bribe  fome  of  the  enemies  them- 
felves  to  difcover  the  defigns  of  their  leaders — The  lalt  of 
which  is,  I  think,  at  lead  of  a  doubtful'  nature,  or  rather 
unjufl — Though  fending  fpies  is  by  all  approved,  yet 
(what  may  feem  a  little  unaccountable)  fuch  fpies  are  al- 
ways punifhed  with  inftant  death  by  the  oppofite  fide  when 
detected.  The  reafon  probably  is,  that  pretending  friend- 
ship they  have  a  right  to  cenfider  them  as  traitors — Or  as 
they  are  in  an  a£t  of  hoftility,  they  kill  them,  as  they  would 
do  an  enemy  in  battle  when  in  their  power. 

Thefe  circumilances  apply  to  all  war  in  general  :  but 
there  is  a  ditlinction  of  wars  by  civilians  into  two  kinds, 
solemn  and  croil.  The  firfl  includes  all  wars  between 
ftates  formerly  independent,  the  other,  internal  infurre£ti- 
ons  of  a  part  of  one  government  againft  another. 

There  has  generally  been  a  great  difference  in  the  be- 
havior of  the  oppofite  parties  in  thefe  different  wars.  In 
folemn  wars  there  is  a  prelumption  of  integrity  in  the 
plurality  on  both  fides,  each  believes  his  own  caufe  to  be 
juft.  On  this  account  they  are  to  be  treated  with  the 
more  humanity.  In  civil  wars  the  infurgents  are  con- 
fidered  as  making  unjuft:  refiilance  to  the  ruling  part  of 
the  fociet)',  and  therefore  guilty  of  the  greateft  crimes  againfl 
fociety.  Therefore  they  are  often  treated  with  great  ri- 
gor, and  when  taken  in  battle,  referved  to  folemn  trial 
and  public  execution.  There  is  fome  reafon  for  this  in 
many  cafes,  when  it  is  indeed  an  unreafonable  or  un- 
provoked infurreclion  of  di  (orderly  citizens  ;  but  there 
are  many  cafes  in  which  the  pretences  on  both  fides  are 
fo  plaufible,  that  the  war  mould  be  in  all  refpe£ts  confider- 
td  as  folemn. 

It  mould  be  obferved,  nqtwithflanding  the  hoflile  difpo- 
fition,  there  are  occafions,  both  in  a  treaty  for  peace  and 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  when  enemies  are  un- 
der the  ilrongeft  obligations  to  fincerity  in  their  behavior 
to  each  other. — When  propofals  are  made  for  accommo- 
dating the  differences,  for  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  for  an  ex- 
change of  prifoners,  or  any  thing  fimilar. 
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It  is  worth  while  to  inquire,  whether  the  greatefl  ho- 
nor and  candor  in  war,  with  a  drift  adherence  to  all  the 
laws  above  laid  down,  would  give  any  party  a  great  ad- 
vantage who  fhouldtake  the  liberty  of  tranfgreffing  them 
— as  for  example,  who  fhould  ufe  poifoned  weapons — 
mould  fend  people  to  tell  falfe  llories — fhould  bribe  fub- 
jecls  to  allafiinate  a  hoilile  prince — I  anfwer,  that  they 
would  have  no  advantage  at  all,  but  probably  the  contrary. 
There  is  fomething  powerful  in  magnanimity,  which  fub- 
dues  the  hearts  of  enemies  ;  nay,  fometimes  terrifies  them, 
and  particularly  infpires  a  general's  army  with  invincible 
courage.  Beiicles  thefe,  finifler  arts  are  not  fo  terrible  as 
may  be  imagined — telling  falfe  news  is  as  eafily  difcover- 
ed  as  any  trick  whatfoever. 

Prudence  and  integrity  have  no  need  of  any  affiflance 
from  fraud — acts  even  of  generofity,  from  enemy  to  ene- 
my, are  often  as  ufeful  as  any  acts  of  hoftility.  There 
was  fomething  very  handfome  in  the  Roman  general,  who 
refufed  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  treachery  of  a  fchool-mafter, 
as  well  as  whimfical  in  the  way  in  which  he  punifhed  the 
traitor. 

Of  Making  Peace. 

As  already  hinted,  all  propofals  tending  to  this  purpofe 
ought  to  be  made  with  the  utmoft  fmcerity.  Of  all  de- 
ceits in  war  the  moft  infamous  is  that  of  making  a  treaty, 
or  feeking  a  conference,  only  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fecurity  of  one  party  to  deftroy  him — by  afTaffination,  or 
by  breaking  a  truce  to  fight  with  advantage. 

The  terms  of  peace  ought  to  be  agreeable  to  the  end 
of  making  war.  Damages  mould  be  repaired,  and  fecu- 
rity given  againft  future  injury. 

We  have  often  faid  that  nation  to  nation  is  as  man  to 
man  in  a  ilate  of  natural  liberty;  therefore  treaties  of 
peace  between  nations  fhould  in  general  proceed  upon  the 
fame  principles  as  private  contracts  between  man  and 
man.  There  is  however  an  exception,  that.contracts  be- 
tween individuals  are  (at  leaft  by  law)  always  void  v/hen 
they  are  the  effect  of  conftraint  upon  one  fide.     Now  this 
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mull  not  hold  in  treaties  between  nations,  becaufe  it  would 
always  furnifli  a  pretext  for  breaking  them.  On  the  fide 
of  the  conquered,  a  treaty  is  always  in  a  great  degree  the 
effect  of  neceffity. 

It  is  generally,  however,  laid  down  in  mod  authors  as 
a  principle,  that  the  terms  impofed  and  fubmitted  to  may 
be  fometimes  fo  rigorous  and  oppreflive,  as  to  juftify  the 
injured  party  in  revolting  when  they  are  able.  This  feems 
to  me  to  be  very  lax  in  point  of  morals.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter I  think  to  lay,  that  the  people  who  made  the  treaty 
Ihould  not  recede  from  it.  Their  pofterity,  however,  at 
fome  didance,  cannot  be  fuppofed  bound  to  unjud  fervi- 
tude  by  the  deeds  of  their  fathers. 

Let  us  conclude  this  fubjedl  by  a  few  remarks  on  the 
fituation  of  neutral  -dates. 

i.  Every  date  has  aright,  when  others  are  contending, 
to  remain  neuter,   and  a  did  neither  party. 

2.  They  have  aright  to  all  their  former  privileges  with 
both  the  contending  parties — may  carry  on  their  traffic 
with  both,  and  may  fhow  all  the  ufual  marks  of  friend - 
ihip  to  both — only  it  has  been  generally  agreed  upon  that 
they  are  not  to  trade  with  any  of  them  in  certain  articles 
fuppofed  to  be  of  confequence  in  carrying  on  war,  parti- 
cularly provifions  and  arms. 

»  3.  Neutral  powers  fhould  keep  their  harbours  alike  open 
to  both  for  common  refrefliment,  and  as  an  afylum  to  fly 
to.  And  it  is  held  neceffary  that  the  contending  powers 
mud  not  carry  on  their  quarrel,  nor  exercife  any  hodili- 
ties,  within  the  territories  of  a  neutral  date. 

4.  Neutral  dates  may  purchafe  moveable  goods  from 
any  of  the  contending  parties,  which  have  been  taken 
from  the  other.  But  not  fo  with  refpect  to  lands  or  forts, 
becaufe  if  the  other  party  are  able,  they  will  re-take  their 
poffeffions. 

5.  Deeds  of  a  violent  pofTeflbr  are  held  to  be  valid,  that 
is  to  fay,  if  a  conqueror  prevails  for  a  time,  and  levies 
tribute  from  any  country,  and  afterwards  the  rightful  pof- 
iefibr  prevails,  it  would  be  unjuft  to  demand  the  tribute 
again,  becaufe  the  true  owner  was  not  able  to  give  pro- 
tection to  the  fubje&s,  and  what  was  paid  was  loft  through 
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his  weaknefs.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  a  depen- 
dant itate  ;  if  it  owes  any  money  and  fervice  to  a  fupreme 
itate,  and  an  enemy  exatt  it  by  force,  the  proper  creditor 
cannot  juflly  demand  it  again. 

On  the  whole,  thole  things  that  have  been  generally  re- 
ceived as  the  law  of  nature   and  nations,  are  founded  on# 
the  principles  of  equity,  and  when  well  obferved,  do  great- 
ly promote  general  utility. 


LECTURE  XIV. 

Jurisprudence. 

JURISPRUDENCE  is  the  method  of  enacTmg  and  ad. 
miniftering  civil  laws  in  any  conftitution. 

We  cannot  propofe  to  go  through  a  fyitem  of  civil  laws, 
and  therefore  what  I  have  in  view  is  to  make  fome  preli- 
minary remarks,  and  then  to  point  out  the  object  of  civil 
laws,  and  the  manner  of  their  operation. 

1.  The  firft  preliminary  remark  is,  that  a  conftitution 
is  excellent  when  the  fpirit  of  the  civil  laws  is  iuch  as  to 
have  a  tendency  to  prevent  offences  and  made  men  good, 
as  much  as  to  punifh  them  when  they  do  evil. 

This  is  neceiTarv  in  fome  meafure  ;  for  when  the  ge- 
neral  difpofition  of  a  people  is  again  ft  the  laws,  they  can- 
not long  fublilt,  even  by  a  ftrict  and  rigorous  execution  on 
the  part  of  the  rulers.  There  is  however  more  of  this 
in  fome  conftitutions  than  in  others.  Solon  and  Xeno- 
phon,  as  well  as  Lycurgus,  feem  to  have  formed  their 
plan  very  much  with  this  view,  to  direct  the  manners  of 
the  people  in  the  firft  place,  which  will  always  make  the 
obfervalion  of  particular  laws  eafy. 

Bat  how  fhall  the  magiltrate  manage  this  matter,  or 
what  can  be  done  by  law  to  make  the  people  of  any  itate 
virtuous  ?  If,  as  we  have  ^qqti  above,  virtue  and  piety  are 
infeparably  connected,  then  to  promote  true  religion  is 
the  beft  and  moft  effectual  way  of  making  a  virtuous  and 
regular  people.     Love  to  God,  and  love  to  man,  is  the 
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fubftance  of  religion  ;  when  thefe  prevail,  civil  laws  will 
haye  little  to  do. 

But  this  leads  to  a  very  important  difquifition,  how  far 
the  magi  (Irate  ought  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion. 
Religious  fentiments  are  very  various — and  we  have  gi- 
ven it  as  one  of  the  perfect  rights  in  natural  liberty,  and 
which  .ought  not  to  be  alienated  even  in  fociety,  that  eve- 
ry one  lhould  judge  for  himfeif  in  matters  of  religion. 

What  the  magiftrate  may  do  on  this  fubject  feems  to  be 
confined  to  the  three  following  particulars. 

(1.)  The  magiftrate  (or  ruling  part  of  any  fociety)  ought 
to  encourage  piety  by  his  own  example,  and  by  endeavor- 
ing to  make  it  an  object  of  public  efteem.  Whenever 
the  general  opinion  is  in  favor  of  any  thing,  it  will  have 
many  followers.  Magi  Urates  may  promote  and  encou- 
rage men  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  they  may  difcounte- 
nance  thofe  whom  it  would  be  improper  to  punifh. 

(2.)  The  magiftrate  ought  to  defend  the  rights  of  con- 
fidence, and  tolerate  all  in  their  religious  "fentiments  that 
are  not  injurious  to  their  neighbors.  In  the  ancient  hea- 
then dates  there  w^as  lefs  occafion  for  this,  becaufe  in  the 
fyfterri  of  polytheifm  the  different  gods  and  rites  were  not 
fuppofed  to  be  oppofite,  but  co-ordinate  and  confident ;  but 
when  there  is  believed  to  be  but  one  God,  the  fentiments 
about  his  nature  and  worfhip  will  often  be  confidered  as 
effentially  repugnant  one  to  another. 

The  pretence  of  infidels,  that  perfecution  only  belongs 
to  the  Ghriftian  religion,  is  abfurd  ;  for  the  Ghriftian  was 
the  firi!  religion  that  was  perfecuted,  and  it  was  the  ne- 
ceflary  confequence  of  faying,  that  the  gods  of  the  heathens 
were  no  gods. 

At  preferut  as  things  are  fituated,  one  of  the  mod  impor- 
tant duties  of  the  magillracy  is  to  protect  the  rights  of 
confeienee. 

It  is  commonly  laid,  however,  that  in  cafe  any  feet 
holds  tenets  fubverfive  of  fociety  and  inconfillent  with  the 
rights  of  others,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  On 
this  footing  Popery  is  not  tolerated  in  Great  Britain  ; 
becaufe  they  profeis  entire  fubjectioh  to  a  foreign  power, 
the  fee  of  Rome  ;  and  thereto!  e  m Lift  be  in  oppofition  to 
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the  proper  intereft  of  their  own  (late ;  and  becaufe  vio- 
lence or  perfecution  for  religion  is  a  part  of  their  religion, 
which  makes  their  profperity  threaten  ruin  to  others — as 
well  as  the  principle  imputed  to  them,  which  they  deny, 
that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  But  however 
juft:  this  may  be  in  a  way  of  reafoning,  we  ought  in  gene- 
ral to  guard  againft  perfecution  on  a  religious  account  as 
much  as  poffible,  becaufe  fuch  as  hold  abfurd  tenets  are 
feldom  dangerous.  Perhaps  they  are  never  dangerous,  but 
when  they  are  oppreffed.  Papilts  are  tolerated  in  Holland 
without  danger  to  liberty.  And  though  not  properly  tole- 
rated, they  are  now  connived  at  in  Britain. 

In  ancient  times,  in  great  Hates  the  cenforial  power  was 
found  necefiary  to  their  continuance,  which  infpected  the 
manners  of  men.  It  feems  probable,  that  fupporting  the 
religious  feels  in  modern  times  anfwers  this  end,  for  the 
particular  difcipline  of  each  fe£t,  is  intended  for  the  cor- 
rection of  manners. 

(3.)  The  magiftrate  may  enact  laws  for  the  punifli- 
ment  of  adts  of  profanity  and  impiety.  The  different  fen- 
timents  of  men  in  religion,  ought  not  by  any  means  to 
encourage  or  give  a  fanction  to  fuch  ads  as  any  of  them 
count  profane. 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  befides  all  this,  the  magif- 
trate ought  to  make  public  provifion  for  the  worfhip  of 
God,  in  fuch  manner  as  is  agreeable  to  the  great  body  of 
the  fociety  ;  though  at  the  fame  time  all  who  diffent  from 
it,  are  fully  tolerated.  And  indeed  there  feems  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  reafon  for  it,  that  fo  inftruction  may  be  pro- 
vided for  the  bulk  of  common  people,  who  would,  many 
of  them,  neither  fupport  nor  employ  teachers,  unlefs  they 
were  obliged.  The  magi ftrate's  right  in  this  cafe,  feems  to 
be  fomething  like  that  of  the  parent,  they  have  a  right  to 
inltrucl,  but  not  to  conftrain. 

2.  The  fecond  preliminary  remark  is,  that  laws  mould 
be  lb  framed  as  to  promote  fuch  principles  in  general,  as 
are  favorable  to  good  government,  and  particularly  that 
principle,  if  there  be  one,  that  gave  rife  to  the  conilitutiqn, 
and  is  congenial  to  i:. 

Vol.  HI.  ,  L 
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Such  a  principle  as  I  have  in  view,  is  generally  th& 
point  of  honor  in  a  country,  and  this  lawgivers  and  ad- 
miniftrators  oflaw  fhould  endeavor  to  preferve  in  its  full 
vigor,  for  whenever  it  is  undermined,  the  conftitution 
goes  to  ruin. 

Of  thefe  principles,  fobriety,  induftry,  and  public  fpi- 
rit  are  the  chief.  Some  ftates  are  formed  to  fubfift  by  fo- 
briety and  parfimony,  as  the  Lacedemonians. 

Induftry  is  the  prevailing  principle  in  others,  as  m 
Holland.  Public  fpirit  in  others,  as  in  Greece,  ancient 
Rome,  and  Britain.  Only  public  fpirit  may  be  diver- 
sified, fometimes  it  is  a  paflion  for  acquiring  glory  and  do- 
minion, as  in  Rome,  and  fometimes  for  preferving  liberty, 
as  in  Greece  and  Britain. 

When  I  fay  that  in  the  management  of  a  ftate,  the 
utmoft  attention  mould  be  given  to  the  principle  of  the 
conftitution,  to  preferve  it  in  its  vigor,  I  mean  that 
though  all  other  crimes  are  bad,  and  in  part  tend  to  the 
ruin  of  a  ftate,  yet  this  is  much  more  the  cafe  with  crimes 
againft  that  principle  than  any  other.  Any  aft  of  im- 
jTiorality  was  bad  at  Sparta,  but  to  make  poverty  and 
parfimony  reproachful,  and  to  introduce  fine  houfes  and 
furniture,  and  delicate  entertainments,  would  have  been 
inftant  ruin. 

Any  acl  of  immorality  would  be  hurtful  in  Holland, 
but  to  make  fraudulent  bankruptcy  lefs  infamous  than  it 
is,  would  immediately  deftroy  them. 

Sobriety,  induftry,  and  public  fpirit  are  nearly  allied, 
and  have  a  reciprocal  influence  upon  one  another.  Yet 
there  may  be  a  great  degree  of  fome  of  them,  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  others.  In  Sparta  there  was  much  fobriety 
and  public  fpirit,  but  little  induftry.  In  Athens,  induf- 
try and  public  fpirit,  with  very  little  parfimony. 

In  oppofition  to  the  whole  of  this,  Mandeville  wrote  a 
book  called  The  fable  of  the  Bees>  which  feems  to  be 
levelled  againft  fobriety,  induftry  and  public  fpirit,  all 
at  once  ;  his  pofition  is,  that  private  vices  are  public  bene- 
fits, and  that  the  wafte  ancl  luxury  of  one  man  fup- 
plies  the  wants  of  another  ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  overthrow  his 
reafoning,  for  though  fober  and  induftrious  perfons  fpend 
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eachlefs  than  a  profufe  perfon,  yet  fobriety  and  induflry 
tend  much  more  to  population,  and  by  that  means  they  are 
mutually  ferviceable  to  each  other.  Luxury  and  vice  on- 
ly walle  and  deftroy,  they  add  nothing  to  the  common 
ftock  of  property  or  of  happinefs.  Experience  fully  jufti- 
iies  this,  for  though  from  the  luxury  of  one  man  another 
may  reap  fome  gain,  the  luxury  of  a  nation  always  tends 
to  the  ruin  of  that  nation. 

3.  A  third  preliminary  remark  is,  that  laws  may  be 
of  two  kinds,  either  written,  or  in  the  breads  of  magi- 
flrates.  In  every  conftitution  of  note,  there  is  fornething 
of  each  of  thefe  kinds.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  many  or  few  fpecial  laws.  On  the  one  hand 
it  feems  to  be  the  very  fpirit  of  a  free  conftitution,  to  have 
every  thing  as  ftrictly  defined  as  poffible,  and  to  leave 
little  in  the  power  of  the  judge.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
a  multiplicity  of  laws  is  fo  apt  to  lead  to  litigation  and  to 
end  in  ambiguity,  that  perhaps  judges  of  equity,  chofen 
by  the  diftrict  in  which  they  live  and  are  to  act,  and  cho- 
fen but  for  a  time,  would  be  a  more  juft  and  equitable 
method  of  ending  differences.  But  the  difficulty  of  fet- 
tling a  conftitution  fo  as  always  to  fecure  the  election  of 
impartial  judges,  has  made  modern  ftates  where  there  is 
liberty,  prefer  a  multiplicity  of  written  laws. 

4.  The  lad  preliminary  remark  is,  that  no  human 
eontlitution  can  be  fo  formed,  but  that  there  muft  be  ex- 
ceptions to  every  law.  So  that  there  may  be  in  every 
nation  oppreffion  under  form  of  law,  according  to  the 
old  maxim,  fummum  jus  fumma  injuria.  This  fur- 
ther fhevvs  the  necefllty  of  forming  the  manners  of  a 
people. 

After  having  laid  down  thefe  preliminaries,  we  may 
obferve  that  the  object  of  civil  laws  may  be  divided  into 
the  three  following  particulars. 

1.  To  ratify  the  moral  laws  by  the  fanction  of  the  fo- 
ciety.  The  tranfgreflion  of  fuch  laws  are  called  crimes, 
as  profanity,  adultery,  murder,  calumny,  Sec.  And  they 
are  profecuted  and  punifhed  by  order  of  the  public,  ac- 
cording to  the  fpirit  of  every  conftitution. 

2.  To  lay  down  a  plan  for  all  contracts  in  the  com- 
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merce  or  intercourfe  between  man  and  man.  To  mow- 
when  a  contract  is  valid,  and  how  to  be  proved.  The 
tranfgreiTions  of  fuch  laws  are  called  frauds.  They 
chiefly  regard  the  acquifition,  tranfmiffion,  or  alienation 
of  property. 

3.  To  limit  and  dire£t  perfons  in  the  exercife  of 
their  own  rights,  and  oblige  them  to  fhow  refpec~l  to  the 
interfering  rights  of  others.  This  contains  the  whole  of 
what  is  called  the  police  of  a  country. — And  the  tranf- 
greffion  of  fuch  laws  are  called  trespasses.  A  number  of 
things  in  this  view  may  become  illegal  which  before  were 
not  immoral. 

Of  the  Sanction  of  the  Moral  Lazvs. 

In  all  polifhed  nations,  there  are  punifhments  annexed 
to  the  tranfgreffion  of  the  moral  laws,  whether  againlt 
God,  our  neighbor,  or  ourfelves ;  in  the  doing  of  which, 
the  three  following  things  are  chiefly  neceifary. 

(1.)  To  determine  what  crimes  and  what  degree  of 
the  fame  crime,  are  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate.  It  is  of  neceffity  that  in  a  free  ftate  crimes 
mould  be  precifely  defined,  that  men  may  not  be  igno- 
rantly  or  rafhly  drawn  into  them.  There  are  degrees 
of  every  crime — profanity,  impurity,  violence,  flander, 
that  are  blameable  in  point  of  morals,  nay,  even  fuch  as 
may  fall  under  the  ciifcipline  of  a  religious  fociety — that 
if  they  were  made  cognifable  by  the  civil  magiuxate,  would 
multiply  laws  and  trials  beyond  meafure. 

(2.)  To  appoint  the  methods  of  afcertaining  the  com- 
million  of  crimes.  This  is  ufually  by  teflimony  in 
which  we  are  to  confider  the  number  and  character  of 
the  witneffes.  Generally  through  chriftendom,  and  in- 
deed mod  other  parts  of  the  world,  two  witneffes  have 
been  efteemed  neceifary  to  fix  crimes  upon  an  accufed 
perfon  ;  not  but  that  the  pofitive  evidence  of  one  perfon 
of  judgment  and  untainted  character  is,  in  many  cafes, 
fufiicient  to  gain  belief  and  often  ftronger  than  two  of 
unknown  or  doubtful  credit,  but  it  was  necefiary 
to  lay  down  fome  rule,  and  two  are  required  to  guard 
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againft  the  danger  of  hired  evidence,  and  to  give  an  op- 
portunity of  trying  how  they  agree  together.  To  have 
required  more  would  have  made  a  proof  difficult  or  im- 
poifible  in  many  cafes. 

It  feems  to  be  a  maxim  in  law,  and  founded  on  reafon, 
that  in  the  cafe  of  what  are  called  occult  crimes,  fuch  as 
murder,  adultery,  forgery,  and  fome  others,  where  the 
nature  of  the  thing  fhows  that  there  mufl  be  a  penury  of 
evidence,  they  fometimes  content  themfelves  with  fewer 
witnefies,  if  there  are  corroborating  circumftanees  to 
ftrengthen  their  teftimony. 

It  feems  to  be  a  matter  not  eafily  decided,  whether  it 
be  agreeable  to  reafon  and  juflice,  in  the  cafe  of  very  atro- 
cious crimes,  that  on  account  of  the  atrocity,  less  evidence 
iliould  be  fufficient  for  conviction,  or  that  more  mould  be 
required.  On  the  one  hand,  the  more  atrocious  the  crime, 
the  greater  the  hurt  to  fociety,  and  the  more  need  of  pub- 
lic vengeance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  atrocious 
the  crime,  and  the  heavier  the  punifhment,  it  feems  agree- 
able to  juflice  that  the  conviction  fhould  be  upon  the  more 
unqueftioned  evidence.  Lawyers  are  feen  to  take  their 
common  places,  fometimes  the  one  way,  fometimes  the 
other.  It  is  often  thought  that  in  practice,  kfs  evidence 
is  fufficient  to  convict:  a  man  of  murder,  forgery,  rape, 
and  other  crimes  of  a  deep  dye.  But  I  am  perfuacled 
that  the  appearance  is  owing  to  the  greater  and  mere  ge- 
neral eagernefs  todifcover  the  perpetrators  of  fuch  crimes. 
Others  are  fuffered  to  efcape  more  eafily,  not  that  more 
evidence  is  neceffary,  but  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  at 
the  evidence. 

Evidence  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds,  direct 
and  circumstantial.  ■  Direct  evidence  is  when  the  wit- 
nefies fvvear  to  their  fight  or  knowledge  of  the  accufed 
committing  the  crime.  Circumftantial,  when  they  only 
fvvear  to  certain  facts  which  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have 
exifted  unlefs  the  crime  had  been  committed.  As  a  man 
found  dead — another  found  near  the  place — with  a  weapon 
bloody, — or  clothes  bloody,  &c.  Some  have  affirmed  that 
circumflantial  evidence  is  fuonger  than  direct,  but  it  mull 
be  taken  with  very  grea,t  caution  and  judgment. 
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(3.)  The  law  is  to  proportion  and  appoint  the  punifh- 
mem  doe  to  e\rery  crime  when  proven. 

Punnhment  in  all  regular  flates,  is  taken  wholly  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  injured  perfons,  and  committed  to  the 
magiftrate,  though  in  many  or  moll  cafes  the  injured  par- 
ty is  fafiered  to  join  the  magiltrate  in  the  profecution,  and 
to  have  a  certain  claim,  by  way  of  reparation,  as  far  as  that 
is  practicable. 

Therefore  the  punifhment  in  general  mud  confift  of  two 
parts,  (1)  reparation  to  the  fufferer,  (2)  the  vindicta  pub- 
lica,  which  has  fometimes  two  ends  in  view,  to  be  an  ex- 
ample to  others,  and  to  reclaim  and  reform  the  offender, 
as  in  corporal  punifhment  lefs  than  death.  Sometimes 
but  one,  the  good  of  others  in  the  example,  as  in  capital 
punifliments,  and  banifliment. 

The  kind  of  punifhment  and  the  degree,  is  left  wholly 
to  different  lawgivers,  and  the  fpirit  of  different  conflitu- 
tions.  Public  utility  is  the  rule.  Punifhment  is  not  al- 
ways proportioned  to  the  atrocioufnefs  of  the  crime  in 
point  of  morals,  but  to  the  frequency  of  it,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  its  prevailing. 

Some  nations  require,  and  fome  will  bear  greater  feve- 
rity  in  punifhments  than  others. 

The  fame  or  fimilar  conduct  often  produces  oppofite 
effects.  Severe  laws  and  fevere  punifliments,  fometimes 
banifli  crimes,  but  very  often  the  contrary.  When  laws 
are  very  fanguinary,  it  often  makes  the  fubjedts  hate  the 
law  more  than  they  fear  it,  and  the  tranfition  is  very  ea- 
fy,  from  hating  the  law  to  hating  thofe  who  are  entrufted 
with  the  execution  of  it.  Such  a  ftate  of  things  threatens 
infurrec\ions  and  -convulfions,  if  not  the  diffolution  of  a 
government. 

Another  ufual  effect  of  exceffive  feverity  in  laws  is,  that 
they  are  not  put  in  execution.  The  public  is  not  willing 
to  lend  its  aid  to  the  difcovery  and  conviction  of  offen- 
ders ;  fo  that  in  time  the  law  itfelf  becomes  a  mere  bru- 
turn  fulmen,  and  lofes  its  authority. 

I  may  make  one  particular  remark,  that  though  many 
things  are  copied  from  the  law  of  Mofes  into  the  laws  of 
the  modern  nations,  yet  fo  far  as  I  know,  none  of  thera 
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have  introduced  the  lex  talionis  in  the  cafe  of  injuries,  an 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  &c.  and  yet  per- 
haps there  are  many  inilances  in  which  it  would  be  very 
proper.  The  equity  of  the  punifhment  would  be  quite 
manifeft,  and  probably  it  would  be  as  effectual  a  reflraint 
from  the  commiffion  of  injury,  as  any  that  could  be  chofen. 
The  concluding  remark  mall  be,  that  it  is  but  feldom 
that  very  feyere  and  fanguinary  laws  are  of  fervice  to  the 
good  order  of  a  Hate  ;  but  after  laws  have  been  fixed  with 
as  much  equity  and  moderation  as  pofiible,  the  execution 
of  them  mould  be  fhict  and  rigorous.  Let  the  laws  be 
just  and  the  magiftrate  inflexible. 


LECTURE   XV. 

THE  fecond  object  of  civil  laws  being  to  regulate  the 
making  of  contracts,  and  the  whole  intercourfe 
between  man  and  man  relating  to  the  acquifition,  pofTef- 
fion  and  alienation  of  property,  we  muft  conlider  carefully 
the  nature  of 

Contracts. 

A  contract  is  a  ftipulation  between  two  parties,  before 
at  liberty,  to  make  fome  alteration  of  property,  or  to  bind 
one  or  both  parties  to  the  performance  of  fome  fervice. 

Contracts  are  abfolutely  neceflary  in  fecial  life.  Every 
tranfaction  almoft  may  be  confidcred  as  a  contract,  ei- 
ther more  or  lefs  explicit. 

The  principle  thing  which  conftitutes  a  contract  is, 
consent.  But  in  fome  kinds  of  contracts,  viz.  the  gratu- 
itous, the  confent  of  the  receiver  is  prefumed.  In  the 
tranfmiflion  of  eftates  by  donation  or  teilament  this  is  pre- 
fumed— and  thofe  who  are  incapable  of  giving  their  con- 
fent through  infancy,  may  notwithstanding  acquire  pro- 
perty and  rights.  When  a  man  comes  into  a  fettled 
country  and  purchafes  property,  he  is  fuppofed,  befides 
every  other  part  of  the  bargain,  to  purchale  it  under  fuch 
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conditions,  and  fubject  himfelf  to  fuch  laws  as  are  in  force 
in  that  country. 

Contracts  are  laid  to  be  of  three  degrees  in  point  of 
fulnefs  and  precifion — (1.)  A  fim pie  affirmation  of  a  de- 
iign  as  to  futurity — as  when  I  fay  to  any  one  that  I  fhall 
go  to  fuch  a  place  to-morrow  :  this  is  not  properly  bind- 
ing, and  it  is  fuppofed  that  many  things  may  occur  to 
make  me  alter  my  refolution — yet  a  frequent  alteration  of 
profeffed  purpofes  gives  the  character  of  levity  ;  therefore 
a  prudent  man  will  be  cautious  of  declaring  his  purpofes 
till  he  is  well  determined.  (2.)  A  gratuitous  promife  of 
doing  fome  favor  to  me.  This  is  not  made  binding  in 
law,  nor  does  it  ufually  convey  a  perfect  right,  becaufe  it 
fuppofes  that  the  perfon  who  was  the  object  of  good-will, 
may,  by  altering  his  behaviour,  forfeit  his  title  to  it,  or 
that  the  perfon  promifing  may  find  it  much  more  inconve- 
nient, coflly  or  hurtful  to  himfelf,  than  he  fuppofed  ;  or, 
laftly,  that  what  was  intended  as  a  fervice  if  performed, 
appears  plainly  to  be  an  injury.  In  the  lad.  cafe  every  one 
mult  fee,  that  it  cannot  be  binding  ;  but  in  the  two  for- 
mer, I  apprehend  that  in  all  ordinary  cafes  a  diftant  pro- 
mife is  binding  in  confcience,  though  it  may  not  be  necef- 
fary  to  make  it  binding  in  law.  I  fay  all  ordinary  cafes, 
becaufe  it  is  eafy  to  figure  a  cafe  in  which  I  may  make  a 
promife  to  another,  and  fuch  circumflances  may  afterwards 
occur  as  I  am  quite  confident,  if  the  perfon  knew,  he 
woui  d  not  hold  me  to  my  promife. 

3.  The  third  degree  is  a  complete  contract,  with  con- 
fent  on  both  fides,  and  obligation  upon  one  or  both. 

The  effeiltials  of  a  contract  which  render  it  valid,  and 
any  of  which  being  wanting,  it  is  void,   areas  follow  : 

That  it  be,  (1.)  Free.  (2.)  Mutual.  (3.)  Pcflible. 
<•;.)  Careful.  (5.)  With  a  capable  perfon.  (6.)  For- 
mal. 

Firft.  It  mull  be  free.  Contracts  made  by  unjuft:  force 
are  void  always  in  law,  and  fometimes  in  confcience.  It 
mult  however  be  unjuft  force,  becaufe  in  treaties  of  peace 
between  nations,  as  we  have  feen  before,  force  does  not 
void  the  contract ;  and  even  in  private  life  fometimes 
men  are  forced  to  enter  into  contracts  bv  the  order  of  a 
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magiftrate,  fometimes  by  the  threatening  of  legal  profecu- 
tion,  which  does  not  make  them  void. 

2.  They  muft  be  mutual,  that  is,  the  confent  of  the 
one  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  mult  be  had.  Contracts  in 
this  view  become  void  either  by  fraud  on  one  fide,  or  by 
eflfential  error.  If  any  man  contrives  a  contract  fo  as  to 
bind  the  other  party,  and  keep  himfelf  free,  this  fraud 
certainly  nullifies  the  agreement — or  if  there  is  an  eflen- 
tial  error  in  the  perfon  or  the  thing,  as  if  a  perfon  mould 
oblige  himfelf  to  one  man,  fuppofing  him  to  be  another. 

3.  Contracts  mould  be  of  things  evidently  pcflible,  and 
probably  in  our  power.  Contracts  by  which  men  oblige 
themfelves  to  do  things  impoflible,  are  no  doubt  void  from 
the  beginning ;  but  if  the  impoffibility  was  known  to  the 
contracting  party,  it  muft  have  been  either  abfurd  or 
fraudulent.  When  things  engaged  for  become  impoflible 
by  the  operation  of  Providence,  without  a  man's  own  fault, 
the  contract  is  void,  and  he  is  guiklefs — as  if  a  man 
mould  covenant  to  deliver  at  a  certain  place  and  time  a 
number  of  cattle,  and  when  he  is  almoft  at  the  place  of 
deftination  they  mould  be  killed  by  thunder,  or  any  other 
accident,  out  of  his  power. 

4.  Contracts  mult  be  of  things  lawful.  All  engage- 
ments to  do  things  unlawful,  are  from  the  beginning 
void ;  but  by  unlawful  muft  be  underftood  the  violation 
of  perfect  rights.  If  a  man  oblige  himfelf  for  a  reward 
to  commit  murder,  or  any  kind  of  fraud,  the  engagement 
is  void  ;  but  it  was  criminal  in  the  tranfacting,  and  the 
reward  ought  to  be  returned,  or  given  to  public  \\[es. 
There  are  many  contracts,  however,  which  are  very 
blameable  in  making,  that  muft,  notwithftanding,  be 
kept,  and  muft  not  be  made  void  in  law — as  ram  and 
foolifh  bargains,  where  there  was  no  fraud  on  the  other 
fide.  If  fuch  were  to  be  voided,  great  confufion  would 
be  introduced.  The  cafes  of  this  kind  are  numerous,  and 
may  be  greatly  diveriified. 

5.  Contrails  muit  be  made  with  a  capable  perfon,  that 
isto  fay,  of  age,  underftanding,  at  liberty,  &c.  It  is  part  of 
the  civil  law,  or  rather  municipal  law,  of  every  country, 
to  fix  the  time  of  life  when  perfons  are  fuppofed  capable 
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of  trmfa&ing  their  own  pflfairs.  Some  time  muft  be  fix- 
ed, otherwife  it  would  occafion  numberlefs  difputes,  diffi 
cult  to  be  decided.  A  man  at  the  .ge  of  fourteen,  and  a 
woman  at  twelve,  may  choofe  guardians,  who  can  alie- 
nate their  property,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  they 
have  their  eftates  wholly  in  their  own  hand. 

6.  Contracts  mult  be  formal. 

The  laws  of  every  country  limit  a  great  many  circum- 
stances of  the  nature,  obligation,  extent  and  duration  of 
contracts. 

Having  pointed  out  fometbing  of  the  effential  charac- 
ters o  all  lawful  contracts  ;  I  obierve  they  may  be  divi- 
ded two  different  ways,  (1)  contracts  are  either  abfolute 
or  conditional.  The  abfolute  are  fuch  as  are  fufpended 
upon  no  condition,  but  fuch  as  are  effential  to  every  con- 
tract, which  have  been  mentioned  above.  Such  as  when 
a  perfon  makes  a  fettlement  upon  another,  without  re- 
i'erve,  then  whether  he  behave  well  or  ill,  whether  it  be 
convenient  or  inconvenient,  it  muft  be  fulfilled.  Con- 
ditional contracts  are  thofe  that  are  fufpended  on  any 
uncertain  future  contingency,  or  fome  performance  by 
the  oppofite  party.  Of  this  laft  fort  are  almoft  all  tranf- 
kctions  in  the  way  of  commerce, — which  leads  to  the  (2) 
way  of  dividing  contracts,  into  beneficent  and  onerous. 
The  firft  is  when  one  freely  brings  himfelf  under  an  obli- 
gation to  beftow  any  favor  or  do  any  fervice,  as  donations 
or  legacies,  and  undertaking  the  office  of  guardian  of  ano- 
ther perfon's  eitate. 

The  onerous  contract  is  when  an  equal  value  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  given  on  both  fides,  as  is  the  cafe  for  the  moil 
part  in  the  alienation  of  property— and  the  tranfactions 
between  man  and  man,  and  between  fociety  and  fociety. 

To  this  place  belongs  thequeltion  about  the  lawfulnefs 
of  lending  money  upon  interelt.  If  we  confider  money 
as  an  inftrument  of  commerce  and  giving  an  opportunity 
of  making  profit,  there  feems  plainly  to  be  nothing  unjuit, 
that  the  lender  fhould  fhare  in  the  advantage  arifing  from 
his  own  property. 
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The  chief  thing  necefiary  is,  that  the  ftate  or  govern- 
ing  part  of  the  fociety,  fliould  fettle  the  rate  of  intereft,  and 
not  iuffer  it  to  depend  upon  the  neceflity  of  the  poor  or 
the  covetoufnefs  of  the  rich.  If  it  is  not  fettled  by  law, 
ufury  will  be  the  certain  confequence. 

The  law  of  Moles  does  not  feem  to  have  admitted  the 
taking  of  intereft  at  all  from  an  Ifraelite.  It  is  thought 
however,  that  the  main  reafon  of  this  muft  have  been 
drawn  from  fomething  in  their  conflitution  as  a  ftate 
that  rendered  it  improper,  for  if  it  had  been  in  itfelf  im- 
moral, they  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  take  it  of 
ftrangers. 

Of  the  Marks  or  Signs  of  Contracts. 

All  known  and  intelligent  marks  of  confent,  are  the  figns 
and  means  of  compleating  contracts.  The  chief  of  thefe 
however  are  words  and  writing,  as  being  found  the  mod 
eafy  and  ufeful.  Words  are  of  all  others  the  moll,  na- 
tural and  proper  for  giving  immediate  confent,  and  wri- 
ting to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  tranfaclion.  There 
are  however  many  other  iigns  that  may  be  made  ufe  of, 
and  wherever  there  is  a  real  purpofe  of  fignifying  our  in- 
tention by  which  others  are  brought  to  depend  upon  it, 
the  engagement  is  real,  and  we  are  bound  in  confcience, 
though  the  law  in  every  country  muft  of  neceflity  be  more 
limited.  The  whole  refts  ultimately  on  the  obligation  to- 
fincerity  in  the  focial  life. 

This  obligation  arifes  from  the  teftimony  of  confcience, 
and  from  the  manifeft  utility  and  even  neceflity  of  fince- 
rity  to  focial  intercourfe. 

Signs  are  divided  into  natural,  instituted  and  custo- 
mary. Natural  figns  are  thofe  which  have  either  a  real 
likenefs  to  the  thing  fignified,  or  fuch  a  known  and  uni- 
verfal  relation  to  it,  that  all  men  muft  naturally  be  led 
from  the  one  to  the  other — As  a  picture  is  a  natural  ficrn> 
becaufe  a  reprefentation  of  the  thing  painted.  An  in- 
flamed fullen  countenance  and  fiery  eyes,  are  natural 
iigns  of  anger,  becaufe  they  are  the  tiniverfal  effefts  of  that 
Paflicn. 
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Inftituted  figns,  are  thofe  that  have  no  other  connexion 
with  the  thing  lignified,  than  what  has  been  made  by- 
agreement,  as  if  two  perfons  mail  agree  between  them- 
felves,  that  if  the  one  wants  to  fignify  to  the  other  at 
a  diftance,  that  he  wiflies  him  to  come  to  his  affiftance, 
he  will  kindle  a  fire  upon  a  certain  hill,  or  hang  out  a 
Hag  upon  a  certain  pinnacle  of  his  houfe,  or  fome  part  of 
his  fhip.  Words  and  writing  are  properly  inftituted 
iigns,  for  they  have  no  relation  to  the  thing  fignified 
but  what  original  agreement  and  long  cuftom  has  given 
them. 

Cuftomary  figns  are  no  other  than  inftituted  figns 
which  have  long  prevailed,  and  whofe  inftitution  has  ei- 
ther been  accidental  or  has  been  forgotten.  It  is  alfo  ufual 
to  apply  the  word  cutlomary  to  fuch  figns  as  depend  upon 
the  mode  and  fafhion  of  particular  countries.  There  are 
fome  figns  and  poftures,  which  though  they  may  feem  per- 
fectly arbitrary,  have  obtained  very  generally,  perhaps 
univerfally,  as  bending  down  the  body,  or  proftration,  as  a 
iign  of  refpedt  and  reverence  ;  kneeling  and  lifting  up  the 
hands,  as  a  fign  of  fubmiffion  and  fupplication. — Perhaps 
both  thefe  are  natural,  as  they  put  the  perfon  into  the  fitua- 
tion  leaft  capable  of  refinance. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  mixture  of  natural  and  inftituted 
figns,  as  if  a  man   fends  a  pair  of  wings,  or  the  figure  of 
them,  to  a  friend,  to  intimate  his  danger  and  the  neceflity 
of  flying. 

In  the  ufe  of  figns,  the  great  rule  of  fincerity  is,  that 
wherever  we  are  bound,  and  wherever  we  profefs  to  com- 
municate our  intention,  we  ought  to  ufe  the  figns  in  the 
leaft  ambiguous  manner  poffible.  When  we  have  no  in- 
tention, and  are  under  no  obligation  to  communicate  any 
thing  to  others,  it  is  of  fmall  moment  what  appearances 
are;  it  is  their  bufinefs  not  to  make  any  unneceffary  or 
uncertain  inferences.  A  light  in  a  houfe,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  will  perhaps  fuggeft  molt  probably,  to  a  tra- 
veller accidently  pafling,  that  there  is  fomebody  iick  in 
that  houfe  ;  yet  perhaps  it  is  extraordinary  ftudy  or  bufi- 
nefs that  keeps  fome  perfon  awake. 

Nay  when  there  is  no  obligation  to  give,  nor  any  rea- 
fon  for  the  party  to  expect  true  information  it  is  held 
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generally  no  crime  at  all,  to  ufe  fuch  figns  as  we  have 
reafon  to  fuppofe  will  be  miftaken  ;  as  when  one  who 
does  not  defire  to  be  difturbed,  keeps  his  chamber  cloie 
ihut,  that  people  may  conclude  he  is  not  there.  When  a 
general  of  an  army  puts  a  fire  in  the  camp,  to  conceal  his 
march  or  retreat.  And  probably  none  would  think  it 
faulty  when  there  was  an  apprehenfion  of  thieves,  to  keep 
a  light  burning  in  a  chamber,  to  lead  them  to  fuppofe  the 
whole  family  is  not  at  reft. 

There  are  fome  who  place  in  the  fame  rank,  evafive 
phrafes,  when  there  is  an  apparent  intention  to  fpeak  our 
mind,  but  no  right  in  the  other  to  obtain  it.  Such  ex- 
preifions  may  be  ftrictly  true,  and  yet  there  is  all  proba- 
bility that  the  hearer  will  mifunderftand  them.  As  if  one 
fhould  afk  if  a  perfon  was  in  any  houfe,  and  mould  re- 
ceive for  anfwer,  he  went  away  yefterday  morning ;  when 
perhaps  he  returned  the  fame  evening.  I  look  upon  thefe 
evafions,  however,  as  very  doubtful,  and  indeed,  rather 
not  to  be  cliofen,  becaufe  they  feem  to  contain  a  profeffion 
of  telling  our  real  mind. 

Some  mention  ironical  fpeech  as  as  exception  to 
the  obligation  to  fincerity.  But  it  is  properly  no  objecti- 
on at  all,  becaufe  there  is  no  deception.  Truth  lies  not 
in  the  words  themfelves,  but  in  the  ufe  of  them  as  ligns. 
Therefore  if  a  man  fpeak  his  words  in  fuch  a  tone  and 
manner  as  the  hearer  immediately  conceives  they  are  to 
be  taken  in  an  oppofite  fenfe,  and  does  really  take  them 
in  the  fenfe  the  fpeaker  means  them,  there  is  no  faifchood 
at  all. 

Mr.  Hutchjnfon  and  fome  others,  allow  a  voluntary 
intended  departure  from  truth,  on  occafion  of  fome  great 
neceflity  for  a  good  end.  This  I  apprehend  is  wrong,  for  we 
cannot  but  conlider  deception  as  in  itfelf  bafe  and  unwor- 
thy, and  therefore  a  good  end  cannot  jultify  it.  BefideS, 
to  fuppofe  it  were  in  men's  power  on  a  fufficient  occafion 
to  violate  truth,  would  greatly  denVoy  its  force  in  general, 
and  its  ufe  in  the.  focial  life. 

There  are  two  forts  of  falfehood,  which  becaufe  no 
doubt  they  are  lefs  aggravated  than  malicious  interefted 
lies,  many  admit  of,  but  I  think  without  fufficient  reafon. 
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(1)  Jocular  lies,  when  there  is  a  real  deception  intend* 
ed,  but  not  in  any  thing  material,  nor  intended  to  conti- 
nue long.  However  harmlefs  thele  may  feem,  I  reckon 
they  are  to  be  blamed,  becaufe  it  is  ufing  too  much  free- 
dom with  fo  facred  a  thing  as  truth.  And  very  often  fuch 
perfons,  as  a  righteous  punifhment  in  Providence,  are  left 
to  proceed  further,  and  either  to  carry  their  folly  to  fuch 
excefs,  as  to  become  contemptible,  or  to  go  beyond  folly 
into  malice. 

(2)  Officious  lies,  telling  falfehoods  to  children  or  fick 
perfons,  for  their  good.  Thefe  very  feldom  anfwer  the 
end  that  is  propofed.  They  lefTen  the  reverence  for 
truth  ;  and  particularly  with  regard  to  children,  are  ex- 
ceedingly pernicious,  for  as  they  mult  foon  be  difcover- 
ed,  they  lofe  their  force,  and  teach  them  to  deceive. 
Truth  and  authority  are  methods  infinitely  preferable,  in 
dealing  with  children,  as  well  as  with  perfons  of  riper 
years. 


LECTURE    XVI. 

Of  Oaths  and  Vows. 

MONO  the  figns  and  appendages  of  contracts,  are 
oaths  and  vows. 

An  oath  is  an  appeal  to  God,  the  fearcher  of  hearts,  for 
the  truth  of  what  we  fay,  and  always  expreffes  or  fup- 
pofes  an  imprecation  of  his  judgment  upon  us,  if  we  pre- 
varicate. 

An  oath  therefore  implies  a  belief  in  God,  and  his 
Providence,  and  indeed  is  an  aft  of  worfhip,  and  fo 
accounted  in  Scripture,  as  in  that  exprefiion,  Thou  shah 
fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  shah  swear  by  his  name.  Its 
ufe  in  human  affairs  is  very  great,  when  managed  with 
judgment.  It  may  be  applied,  and  indeed  has  been  com- 
monly ufed  (1)  in  the  contracts  of  independent  Hates, 
who  have  no  common  earthly  fuperior.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  ufual  always  to  clofe  national  treaties  by  mutual 
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oaths.  This  form  is  not  fo  common  in  modern  times,  yet 
the  fubftance  remains  ;  for  an  appeal  is  always  fuppofed  to 
be  made  to  God,  againft  the  breach  of  public  faith. 

(2.)  It  has  been  adopted  by  all  nations,  in  their  admi- 
niflration  of  jultice,  in  order  to  difcover  truth.  The  moft 
common  and  univerfal  application  of  it  has  been  to  add 
greater  folemnity  to  the  tellimony  of  witneffes.  It  is  alfo 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  with  the  parties  themfelves,  for  con- 
viction or  purgation.  The  laws  of  every  country  point 
out  the  cafes  in  which  oaths  are  required  or  admitted  in 
public  judgment.  It  is,  however,  lawful  and  in  common 
practice,  for  private  perfons,  voluntarily,  on  folemn  occa- 
fions,  to  confirm  what  they  fay,  by  oath.  Perfons  enter- 
ing on  public  offices,  are  alfo  often  obliged  to  make  oath, 
that  they  will  faithfully  execute  their  truft. 

Oaths  are  commonly  divided  into  two  kinds,  assertory 
and  promissory — Thole  called  purgatory  fall  under  the 
iirft  of  thefe  divifions.  There  is  perhaps  little  neceffity  for 
a  divifion  of  oaths,  for  they  do  not  properly  Hand  by  them- 
felves; they  are  confirmations  and  appendages  of  contracts, 
and  intended  as  an  additional  fecurity  for  fincerity,  in  the 
commerce  between  man  and  man. 

Therefore  oaths  are  fubject  to  all  the  fame  regulations  as 
contracts  ;  or  rather  oaths  are  only  lawful,  when  they  are 
in  aid  or  confirmation  of  a  lawful  contract.  What  there- 
fore voids  the  one,  will  void  the  other,  and  nothing  elfe. 
A  contract  otherwife  unlawful,  cannot  be  made  binding 
by  an  oath  :  but  there  mud  be  a  very  great  caution  ufed 
not  to  make  any  unlawful  contract,  much  lefs  to  confirm 
it  by  an  oath. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  the  extreme  abfurdity  of  our  being 
obliged  to  fulfil  a  criminal  engagement  by  oath,  for  it 
would  imply,  that  out  of  reverence  to  God  we  ought  to 
break  his  commands ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  abomi- 
nable, than  the  principle  of  thofe  who  think  they  may 
fafely  take  an  unlawful  oath,  becaufe  it  is  not  binding  : 
this  is  aggravating  grofs  injuftice  by  deliberate  profanity. 

I  have  laid  that  oaths  are  appendages  to  all  lawful  con- 
tracts ;  but  in  aflertory  oaths  which  are  only  confirma- 
tions of  our  general  obligation  to  fincerity,  it  is  neceffary 
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not  only  that  what  we  fay  be  true,  but  that  the  occafion 
be  of  fufficient  moment  to  require  or  juftify  a  folemn  ap- 
peal to  God.  Swearing  on  common  occaiions  is  unnecef- 
iary,  rafn,  profane,  and  deitructive  of  the  folemnity  of  an 
oath  and  its  real  ufe. 

From  the  general  rule  laid  clown,  that  oaths  are  lawful 
when  applied  to  lawful  contracts,  it  will  follow  that  they 
become  unlawful  only  when  the  fulfilling  of  them  would 
be  violating  a  perfect  right  ;  but  perhaps  an  additional  ob- 
fervation  is  neceffary  here.  Contracts  mult  be  fulfilled, 
when  they  violate  an  imperfect  right  ;  whereas  fome  oaths 
may  be  found  criminal  and  void,  though  they  are  only 
contrary  to  imperfect  rights  :  as  for  example,  fome  per- 
fons  bind  them  (elves  ralhly  by  oath,  that  they  will  never 
fpeak-to  or  forgive  their  children,  who  have  offended  them. 
This  is  fo  evidently  criminal,  that  nobody  will  plead  for 
its  being  obligatory,  and  yet  it  is  but  the  violation  of  an 
imperfett  right.  The  fame  perfons  however,  might  in 
many  wrays  alienate  their  property  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  children,  by  contracts  which  the  law  would  oblige 
them  to  fulfil. 

In  vows  there  is  no  party  but  God  and  the  perfon 
himfelfwho  makes  the  vow  :  for  this  reafon,  Mr.  Hutch- 
in  fon  relaxes  their  obligation  very  much — Suppofmg 
any  perfon  had  folemnly  vowed  to  give  a  certain  part  of 
his  fubftance  to  public  or  pious  ufes,  he  fays  if  he  finds  it 
a  great  inconvenience  to  himfelf  or  family,  he  is  not 
bound;  this  I  apprehend  is  too  lax.  Men  ought  to  be 
cautious  in  making  fuch  engagements  ;  but  I  apprehend 
that  when- made,  if  not  directly  criminal,  they  ought  to 
be  kept. 

Of  the  use  of  Symbols  in  Contracts. 

BeGdes  promifes  and  oaths,  there  is  fometimes  in  con- 
tracts a  ufe  of  other  vifibie  figns  called  fymbols  ;  the  moil 
common  among  us  are  figning  and  fealing  a  written  deed. 
There  is  alio,  in  fome  places,  the  delivery  of  earth  and 
Hone  in  making  over  land — and  fundry  others.  In  an- 
cient times  it  was  ul'ual  to  have  folemn  fymbols  in  all  trea- 
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t;es— ^mutual  gifts — facrifices— feafts— fetting  up  pillars — » 
The  intention  of  all  fuch  things,  whenever  and  wherever 
they  have  been  pracYifed,  is  the  fame.  It  is  to  afcertain 
and  keep  up  the  memory  of  the  tranfa&ion.  They  were 
more  frequent  and  folemn  in  ancient  times  than  now,  be- 
caufe  before  the  invention  of  writing  they  were  more  ne- 
ceffary. 

Of  the  Value  of  Property. 

Before  we  finifh  the  fubject  of  contracts,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  fay  a  little  of  the  nature  and  value  of  property, 
which  is  the  fubject  of  them.  Nothing  has  any  real  va- 
lue unlefs  it  be  of  fome  ufe  in  human  life,  or  perhaps 
we  may  fay,  unlefs  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  ufe,  and  fo  be- 
comes the  object  of  human  defire — becaufe  at  particular 
times,  and  in  particular  places,  things  of  very  little  real 
importance  acquire  a  value,  which  is  commonly  tempora- 
ry and  changeable.  Shells  and  baubles  are  of  great  value 
in  fome  places  ;  perhaps  there  are  fome  more  baubles 
highly  valued  in  every  place* 

But  though  it  is  their  ufe  in  life  that  gives  things  their 
value  in  general,  it  does  not  follow  that  thofe  things  that 
are  of  mofl:  ufe  and  neceflity,  are  therefore  of  greateft  va- 
lue as  property,  or  in  commerce.  Air  and  water,  per- 
haps we  may  add  fire,  are  of  the  greatefl:  ufe  and  necefli- 
ty ;  but  they  are  alfo  in  greatefl:  plenty,  and  therefore  are; 
of  little  value  as  a  poffeflion  or  property.  Value  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  plenty  of  any  commodity,  and  the  demand 
for  it.  The  one  taken  in  the  inverfe,  and  the  other  in 
the  direct  proportion. 

Hence  it  follows  that  money  is  of  no  real  value.  It  is 
not  wealth  properly,  but  the  fign  of  it,  and  in  a  fixed 
ftate  of  fociety  the  certain  means  of  procuring  it.  In 
early  times,  traffic  was  carried  on  by  exchange  of  goods — i 
but  being  large,  not  eafily  divided  or  tranfported,  they  be- 
came very  troublefome.  Therefore  it  foon  became  ne- 
ceflary  to  fix  upon  fome  fign  of  wealth,  to  be  a  ftandarcl 
by  which  to  rate  different  commodities. 

Vol.  III.  3  N 
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Any  thing  that  is  fit  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  com* 
mon  fign  of  wealth,  muft  have  the  following  properties  : 
It  muft  be  (i)  valuable,  that  is,  have  an  intrinfic  commer- 
cial value,  and  rare,  otherwife  it  could  have  no  compara- 
tive value  at  all.  (2.)  Durable,  otherwife  it  could  not  pafs 
from  hand  to  hand.  (3.)  Divifible,  fo  that  it  might  be 
in  larger  or  fmaller  quantities  as  are  required.  (4.)  Port- 
able, it  muft  not  be  of  great  fize,  otherwife  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely inconvenient. 

Gold  and  filver  were  foon  found  to  have  all  thefe  pro- 
perties, and  therefore  are  fixed  upon  as  the  fign  of  wealth. 
Butbefides  beingthefign  of  the  value  of  other  commodities, 
they  themfelves  are  alfo  matters  of  commerce,  and  there- 
fore increafe  or  decreale  in  their  value  by  their  plenty  or 
fcarcenefs. 

It  may  feem  to  belong  to  the  ruling  part  of  any  fociety 
to  fix  the  value  of  gold  and  filver,  as  figns  of  the  value 
of  commodities — and  no  doubt  they  do  fix  it  nominally 
in  their  dominions.  But  in  this  they  are  obliged  to  be 
ilrictly  attentive  to  the  value  of  thefe  metals  as  a  commo- 
dity from  their  plenty  or  fcarcenefs,  otherwife  their  regu- 
lations will  be  of  little  force — other  nations  will  pay  no  re- 
gard to  the  nominal  value  of  any  particular  country,  and 
even  in  internal  commerce,  the  fubjeft  would  fix  a  value 
upon  the  figns  according  to  their  plenty. 

It  is  as  prejudicial  to  commerce  to  make  the  nominal 
value  of  the  coin  of  any  country  too  fmall  as  too  great. 

We  fhall  clofe  this  part  of  the  fubje£t  by  fpeaking  a  lit- 
tle of  the 

Rights  of  Necessity,  and  common  Rights, 

Thefe  are  certain  powers  aflumed  both  by  private  per- 
fons  and  communities,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  authori- 
fed  by  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe,  and  fupported  by  the  great 
law  ofreafon. 

There  will  remain  a  great  number  of  cafes  in  which 
thofe  rights  of  neceffity .  are  to  be  ufed,  even  in  the  befi:  re- 
gulated civil  fociety,  and  after  the  moll  mature  delibera- 
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tion  and  forefight  of  probable  events,  and  provifion  for 
them  by  fpecific  laws. 

Were  a  man  perilhing  with  hunger,  and  denied  food 
by  a  perfon  who  could  eafily  afford  it  him,  here  the  rightsof 
neceffity  would  juftify  him  in  taking  it  by  violence. 
Were  a  city  on  fire,  and  the  blowing  up  of  z.n  houfe 
would  fave  the  far  greater  part,  though  the  owner  was 
unwilling,  men  would  think  them  (elves  juftified  in  do- 
ing it  whether  he  would  or  not.  Much  more  would  men, 
in  cafes  of  urgent  neceffity,  make  free  with  the  property 
of  others  without  afking  their  confent,  but  prefuming  up- 
on it. 

In  our  own  government,  where,  by  the  love  of  liberty 
general  among  the  people,  and  the  nature  of  the  conltitu- 
tions,  as  many  particulars  have  been  determined  by  fpe- 
cial  laws  as  in  any  government  in  the  world — yet  in- 
ftances  of  the  rights  of  neceffity  occur  every  day.  If  I 
fee  one  man  rob  another  upon  the  highway,  or  am  in- 
formed of  it,  if  I  have  courage  and  ability  I  purfue  the 
robber,  and  apprehend  him  without  any  warrant,  and 
carry  him  before  a  magiftrate,  to  get  a  warrant  for  what  I 
have  already  done.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  Bri- 
tain than  to  force  people  to  fell  their  inheritance  or  a  part 
of  it,  to  make  a  road  or  ftreet  ftraight  or  commodious. 
In  this  inftance  it  is  not  fo  much  neceffity  as  great  utility. 

The  queftion  of  the  greateft  moment  here  is,  whether 
the  eftablifhing  thefe  rights  of  neceffity  does  not  derogate 
from  the  perfection  and  immutability  of  the  moral  laws. 
If  it  be  true,  that  we  may  break  in  upon  the  laws  of  juf- 
tice  for  the  fake  of  utility,  is  not  this  admitting  the  ex- 
ploded maxim,  that  we  may  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 
I  anfwer,  that  thefe  rights  of  neceffity  have  in  general  pro- 
perty as  their  object,  or  at  molt  the  life  of  particular  per- 
sons— and  it  feems  to  be  infeparable  from  the  eltablifhment 
of  property  in  the  focial  itate,  that  our  property  is  to  be 
held  only  in  fuch  manner,  and  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be 
both  confident  with,  and  fubfervient  to,  the  good  of  others. 
And  therefore  thefe  extraordinary  cafes  are  agreeable  to 
the  tacit  or  implied  conditions  of  the  focial  contract. 
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In  rights  of  neceffity  we  are  to  confider  not  only  the  pre- 
fent  good  or  evil,  but  for  all  time  to  come,  and  particular- 
ly the  fafety  or  danger  of  the  example.  Where  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  thing  in  fimilar  circumftances  would  have  a 
fatal  effect,  it  ought  not  to  be  done.  If  a  city  were  un- 
der all  the  miferies  of  famine,  and  a  fhip  or  two  mould 
arrive  with  grain,  the  owner  of  which  would  not  fell  it 
but  at  a  mod  exhorbitant  price,  perhaps  equity  might  ad- 
mit that  they  mould  be  compelled ;  but  if  any  fuch  thing 
were  done,  it  would  prevent  others  from  going  near  that 
place  again. 

It  would  be  of  no  confequence  to  determine  thefe  rights 
of  neceffity  by  law.  If  the  law  defcribed  circumftantially 
what  might  be  done,  it  would  be  no  longer  a  right  of  ne- 
ceffity, but  a  legal  right.  To  forbid  them  by  law  would 
be  either  ineffectual  or  it  would  abolifh  them  altogether, 
and  deprive  the  fociety  of  the  benefit  of  them  when  the 
cafes  mould  occur.  Things  done  by  the  rights  of  neceffi- 
ty are  by  fuppofition  illegal,  and  if  the  neceffity  does  not 
excufe,  the  perfon  who  pretends  them  may  be  puniflied. 
3f  I  am  aiding  in  pulling  down  a  man's  houfe  on  pretence 
of  flopping  a  fire,  if  he  afterwards  makes  it  appear  that 
there  was  not  the  leaft  occafion  for  it,  or  that  I,  being  his 
enemy,  took  the  opportunity  of  this  pretence  to  injure 
him,  he  will  obtain  reparation. 

As  property,  or  at  moil  life,  is  concerned  in  the  rights 
of  neceffity — itill  the  moral  laws  continue  in  force.  What- 
ever expreffes  an  evil  diipofition  of  mind  does  not  fall  un- 
der the  rule,  becaufe  it  can  never  be  neceflary  to  the  do- 
ing of  any  good.  The  pretence  of  its  being  neceflary  in 
ibme  cafes  is  generally  chimerical,  and  even  were  it  real, 
the  neceffity  could  not  juftify  the  crime — as  fuppofe  a  rob- 
ber very  profane  mould  threaten  a  man  with  death  unlefs 
he  would  blafpheme  God  or  curfe  his  parents,  &c. 

There  are  certain  things  called  common  rights,  which 
the  public  is  luppofed  to  have  over  every  member  :  the 
chief  of  them  are  (i)  diligence.  As  a  man  muft  eat, 
the  com m unity  have  a  right  to  compel  him  to  be  ufeful — 
and  have  a  right  to  make  laws  again  ft  iuicide.  (2.)  They 
have  a  right  to  the  difcovery  of  ufeful  inventions,  pro- 
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vided  an  adequate  price  be  paid  to  the  difcoverer.  (3) 
They  have  a  right  to  infifl  upon  fuch  things  as  belong  to 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  Thus  all  nations  pay  refpett 
to  dead  bodies,  though  there  is  no  other  reafon  for  it  but 
that  we  cannot  help  affociating  with  the  body,  even  dead, 
the  ideas  which  arife  from  it,  and  belonged  to  the  whole 
perfon  when  alive. 

3.  The  third  and  laft  objedt  of  civil  laws  is,  limiting 
citizens  in  the  exercife  of  their  rights,  fo  that  they  may 
not  be  injurious  to  one  another,  but  that  the  public  good 
may  be  promoted. 

This  includes  the  giving  directions  in  what  way  arts  and 
commerce  may  be  carried  on,  and  in  fome  Hates  extends 
as  far  as  the  pofleffions  of  private  perfons. 

It  includes  the  whole  of  what  is  called  the  police  of  a 
community — the  manner  of  travelling,  building,  market- 
ting,  time  and  manner  of  holding  all  forts  of  afTemblies — 
In  arts  and  commerce,  particularly,  the  police  fhows  its 
power. 

It  will  only  be  neceffary  here  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  nature  and  fpirit  of  thofe  laws. 

1.  Thofe  things  in  themfelves  are  arbitrary,  and  mu« 
table,  for  there  is  no  morality  in  them  but  what  arifes 
from  common  utility.  We  may  fometimes  do  things  in 
a  way  better  than  that  appointed  by  law,  and  yet  it  is  not 
allowed. 

2.  Men  in  general  have  but  a  very  light  fenfe  of  the 
malignity  of  tranfgrefling  thefe  laws,  fuch  as  running  of 
goods,  breaking  over  a  fence,  &c. 

3.  In  the  bell  conftitutions  fome  fanctions  are  appointed 
for  the  breach  of  thefe  laws.  Wherever  a  ftate  is  founded 
upon  the  principles  of  liberty,  fuch  laws  are  made  with 
fe verity  and  executed  with  ftrictnefs. 

Finally,  a  man  of  real  probity  and  virtue  adopts  thefe 
laws  as  a  part  of  his  duty  to  God  and  the  fociety,  and  is 
fubjedt  not  only  for  wrath,  but  alio  for  confcience  fake. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Having  gone  through  the  three  general  divifions  of  this 
fubjecl:,  Ethics,  Politics,  and  Jurifprudence,  I  fhall  con- 
clude with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  whole,  and  mention  to 
you  the  chief  writers  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
in  this  branch  of  fcience. 

i.  You  may  plainly  perceive  both  how  extenfive  and 
how  important  moral  philofophy  is.  As  to  extent,  each 
of  the  divifions  we  have  gone  through,  might  have  been 
treated  at  far  greater  length.  Nor  would  it  be  unprofita- 
ble to  enter  into  a  fuller  difquifition  of  many  points  ;  but 
this  mull  be  left  to  every  fcholar's  inclination  and  oppor- 
tunities in  future  life.  Its  importance  is  manifeft  from 
this  circumftance,  that  it  not  only  points  out  perlbnal  du- 
ty, but  is  related  to  the  whole  bufinefs  of  active  life.  The 
languages,  and  even  mathematical  and  natural  knowledge, 
are  but  hard  words  to  this  fuperior  fcience. 

2.  The  evidence  which  attends  moral  difquifitions  is 
of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  attends  mathematics 
and  natural  philofophy  ;  but  it  remains  as  a  point  to  be 
difcuffed,  whether  it  is  more  uncertain  or  not.  At  firfl: 
fight  it  appears  that  authors  differ  much  more,  and  more 
effentially,  on  the  principles  of  moral  than  natural  philo- 
fophy. Yet  perhaps  a  time  may  come  when  men,  treat- 
ing moral  philofophy  as  Newton  and  his  fucceffors  have 
done  natural,  may  arrive  at  greater  precifion.  It  is  al- 
ways fafer  in  our  reafonings  to  trace  facts  upwards,  than 
toreafon  downwards  upon  metaphyseal  principles.  An 
attempt  has  been  lately  made  by  Beatty,  in  his  Eflay  on 
Truth,  to  eftablifh  certain  imprefiions  of  common  fenfe, 
as  axioms  and  firft  principles  of  all  our  reafonings  on 
mo"al  fubjec"ts. 

3.  The  differences  about  the  nature  of  virtue  are  not  in 
faft  fo  great  as  they  appear  :  they  amount  to  nearly  the 
fame  thing  in  the  iflue,  when  the  particulars  of  a  virtuous 
life  come  to  be  enumerated. 

4.  The  different  foundations  of  virtue  are  many  of 
them,  not  oppofite  or  repugnant  to  each  other,  but  parts 
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of  one  great  plan — as  benevolence  and  felf-love,  &c. 
They  all  confpire  to  found  real  virtue :  the  authority  of 
God — the  dictates  of  confcience — public  happinefs  and 
private  intereft,  all  coincide. 

5.  There  is  nothing  certain  or  valuable  in  moral  philo- 
fophy,  but  what  is  perfectly  coincident  with  the  fcripture, ' 
where  the  glory  of  God  is  the  firft  principle  of  action,  ari- 
fingfrom  the  fubjection  of  the  creature — where  the  good 
of  others  is  the  great  object  of  duty,  and  our  own  intereft 
the  necefTary  confequence. 

In  the  firft  dawn  of  philofophy,  men  began  to  write 
and  difpute  about  virtue.  The  great  inquiry  among  the 
ancients  was,  what  was  the  summum  bomim  ?  by  which  it 
feems  they  took  it  for  granted,  that  virtue  and  happinefs 
were  the  fame  thing.  The  chief  combatants  here,  were 
the  ftoics  and  epicureans.  The  firft  infifted  that  vir- 
tue was  the  fummum  bonum,  that  pleafure  was  no  good, 
and  pain  no  evil :  the  other  faid  that  the  fummum  bonum 
confifted  in  pleafure,  or  rather  that  pleafure  was  virtue  : 
the  academics  and  Platoniils  went  a  middle  way  between 
thefe. 

I  am  not  fenfible  that  there  is  any  thing  among  the  an- 
cients, that  wholly  correfponds  with  the  modern  difpute 
upon  the  foundation  ©f  virtue. 

Since  the  difputes  arofe  in  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth 
centuries,  fome  of  the  mod  confiderable  authors,  chiefly 
Britifh  are,  Leibnitz,  his  Theodicee  and  his  letters. 
Clark's  demonftration  and  his  letters.  Hutchinfon's  in- 
quiries into  the  ideas  of  beauty  and  virtue,  and  his  fyflem. 
Wollafton's  religion  of  nature  delineated.  Collins  on  hu- 
man liberty.  Nettleton  on  virtue  and  happinefs.  David 
Hume's  eirays.  Lord  Kaims's  eflays.  Smith's  theory  of 
moral  fentiments.  Reed's  inquiry.  Balfour's  delinea- 
tion of  morality.  Butler's  analogy  and  fermons.  Balguy's 
tracts.  Theory  of  agreeable  fenfations  from  the  French. 
Beatty  on  Truth.     Effay  on  virtue  and  harmony. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  whole  deiftical  writers,  and 
the  anfwers  written  to  each  of  diem  in  particular,  a  brief 
account  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Leland's  view  of  the  de- 
iftical writers. 
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Some  of  the  chief  writers  upon  government  and  poli- 
tics, are,  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Barberac,  Cumberland,  Sel- 
den,  Burlamaqui,  Hobbes,  Machiavel,  Harrington,  Locke, 
Sydney,  and  fome  late  books,  Montefquieu's  fpirit  of 
laws  ;  Fergufon's  hiftory  of  civil  fociety  ;  Lord  Kaims's 
political  eflays  ;  Grandeur  and  decay  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire ;  Montague's  rife  and  fall  of  ancient  republics  ;  Go- 
guet's  rife  and  progrefs  of  laws,  arts  and  fciences. 
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ELOQUENCE; 


Gentlemen, 

WE  are  now  to  enter  on  the  ftudy  of  eloquence,  or 
as  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  called,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  will  find  it  treated,  Compofition,  Tafte 
and  Criticifm. 

Eloquence  is.  undoubtedly  a  very  noble  art,  and  when 
poflefTed  in  a  high  degree,  has  been,  I  think,  in  all  ages, 
one  of  the  molt  admired  and  envied  talents.  It  has  not 
only  been  admired  in  all  ages,  but,  if  I  am  not  miftaken, 
among  all  ranks.  Its  power  is  univerfally  felt,  and  there- 
fore probably  the  talent  more  univerfally  efteemed,  than 
either  genius  or  improvement  in  feveral  other  kinds  of 
human  excellence.  Military  fkill  and  political  wifdom, 
have  their  admirers,  but  far  inferior  in  number  to  thofe 
who  admire,  envy,  or  would  wifli  to  imitate,  him  that  has 
the  power  of  perf  uafion. 

Plato  in  his  republic,  or  idea  of  a  well  regulated  ftate, 
has  banifhed  orators,  under  pretence  that  their  power  over 
the  minds  of  men  is  dangerous  and  liable  to  abufe.  Some 
moderns  have  adopted  the  fame  fentiments. 

Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  Utopia,  I  believe,  (though  I 
am  not  certain)  has  embraced  it.    But  this  is  a  manner 
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of  thinking  and  reafoning  altogether  fuperficial.  It  would 
militate  equally  againft  all  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and 
indeed  againft  every  human  excellence,  natural  and  ac- 
quired. They  are,  and  have  been,  and  may  be  abufed, 
by  men  of  vicious  difpofitions.  But  how  mall  this  be  pre- 
vented ?  It  is  impoffible.  How  mall  it  be  counteracted  ? 
Only  by  affiftingthe  good  in  the  cultivation  of  their  pow- 
ers, and  then  the  fame  weapons  will  be  ufed  in  defence  of 
truth  and  virtue,  with  much  greater  advantage,  than  they 
can  be  in  fupport  of  falfehood  and  vice.  Learning  in  ge- 
neral, pofTefTed  by  a  bad  man,  is  unfpeakably  pernicious, 
and  that  very  thing  has  fometimes  made  weak  people 
fpeak  againft  learning  ;  but  it  is  juft  as  abiurd  as  if  in  the 
confines  of  a  country  expofed  to  hoflile  inroads,  the  in- 
habitants fhould  fay,  we  will  build  no  forts  for  protection, 
because  if  the  enemy  get  into  poffeffion  of  them  they  will 
become  the  means  of  annoyance ;  we  will  ufe  no  arms  for 
defence,  for  if  the  enemy  take  them  from  us,  they  will  be 
turned  againft  us. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  what  the 
apoftle  Paul  fays,  in  his  firft  epiftle  to  the  CorinthianSj  in 
feveral  places,  particularly  from  the  beginning  of  the  2d 
chapter,  "  and  I  brethren,"  he.  and  in  the  4th  chap. 
in  verfe,  "  And  my  fpeech,  and  my  preaching  was  not," 
&c.  I  have  mentioned  this  to  prevent  any  of  you  mif- 
taking  or  being  prejudiced  againft  the  fubject,  and  mall 
obferve  upon  it,  that  the  meaning  of  the  apoftle  in  this 
and  other  fimilar  paflages,  is  fully  comprehended  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  particulars  (t)  That  he  came 
not  to  the  Corinthians  with  an  artful  delufive  eloquence, 
fuch  as  the  fophifts  of  thefe  days  made  ufe  of  to  var- 
nifh  over  their  foolim  fentiments.  (2)  That  he  came 
not  to  mow  his  fkill  in  fpeaking  for  and  againft  any 
thing,  as  many  of  them  did,  not  to  difcover  or  com- 
municate truth,  but  to  difplay  their  own  talents.  (3) 
That  the  truths  he  had  to  communicate  needed  no  orna- 
ments to  fet  them  off,  and  were,  not  by  any  means  adapt- 
ed to  the  proud  fpirit  of  the  world :  and,  (4)  that  he 
would  ufe  the  greateft  felf-denial,  and  not  by  any  means 
attempt  to  recommend  himfelf  as  a  man  of  ability  and 
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learning,  but  content  himfelf  with  the  humble  and  Am- 
ple dottrine  of  the  crofs.  And  the  truth  is,  after  the 
higheil  improvement  in  the  art  of  fpeaking,  there  mult 
be  the  greateft  referve  and  felf  denial  in  the  ufe  of  it, 
othenvife  it  will  defeat  its  own  purpofe.  Rhetoricians 
do  ufually  give  it  among  the  very  precepts  of  the  art,  to 
appear  to  be  in  earned,  and  to  have  the  fubject  or  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  audience  at  heart,  and  not  their  own  fame  ; 
and  this  can  never  be  attained  to  fo  great  perfection  as 
when  there  is  the  humility  of  a  true  difeiple,  and  the  dif- 
interefted  zeal  of  a  faithful  minifter  of  Chrift.  That  this 
is  not  contrary  to  the  mod  diligent  application  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  powers  is  manifeft  in  itfelf,  and  appears 
from  the  many  exhortations  of  the  fame  apoftle  to  his 
young  difciples,  Timothy  and  Titus,  1  Tim.  iv.  13. 
"  till  I  come,  give  attendance,"  &c.  and  v.  15.  "  medi- 
tate," he. 

I  know  not  whether  any  apology  is  necefiary  for  my 
undertaking  to  fpeak  on  this  fubject,  or  the  manner  of 
treating  it.  Some  may  expect  that  difcourfes  on  elo- 
quence mould  be  diftinguiihed  examples  of  the  art  of 
which  they  treat.  Such  may  juft  be  pleafed  to  obferve, 
that  a  cool,  plain,  and  fimple  manner  of  fpeaking,  is  ne- 
cefTary  in  teaching  this,  as  well  as  every  other  art.  No 
doubt,  ajuftnefs  and  precifion  of  expreflion,  will  be  of 
great  benefit  in  thefe  difcourfes,  but  there  will  be  no  need 
of  that  high  and  complete  poliih,  that  might  be  expected 
in  what  is  prepared  for  publication.  Nor  would  the 
fame  brevity  and  concifenefs  be  any  advantage  to  dif- 
courfes once  delivered,  that  would  be  reckoned  a  beauty 
in  what  is  in  every  body's  hands,  and  therefore  may  be 
often  read. 

Before  entering  on  the  drift  and  methodical  difcuflion 
of  the  fubject,  I  have  commonly  begun  the  courle  by  two 
or  three  preliminary  difcourfes,containing  fuch  general  ob- 
fervations  as  may  be  moft  intelligible,  and  may  ferve  to 
prepare  the  way  for  what  ihall  be  afterwards  introduced. 

The  fubject  of  the  nrfl  preliminary  difcourfe  lhall  be 
the  following  queftion  ;  whether  does  art  or  nature,  con- 
tribute moft  to  the  production  of  a  complete  orator  ? 
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This  is  a  queftion  often  afked,  and  many  things  have 
been  faid  upon  it ;  yet  to  difcufs  it  as  a  matter  of  contro- 
verfy,  and  adduce  the  arguments  on  each  fide,  in  order  to 
a  decifion  in  favor  of  the  one,  and  prejudice  of  the  other, 
I  take  to  be  of  very  little  confequence,  or  rather  impro- 
per and  abfurd.  Itfeems  to  be  jufl:  as  if  one  mould  pro- 
pofe  an  inquiry,  whether  the  foil,  the  climate,  or  the 
culture,  contributes  molt  to  the  production  of  the  crop  ? 
Therefore,  inflead  of  treating  the  queftion  as  if  one  fide 
of  it  were  true,  and  the  other  falfe,  I  fhall  make  a  few 
obfervations  on  the  mutual  influence  of  nature  and  art, 
in  order  to  your  forming  jufl  apprehenfions  of  the  fub- 
je£t,  and  to  direct  you  in  your  future  conduct  and  ftu- 
dies. 

i.  Some  degree  of  natural  capacity  is  evidently  necef- 
fary  to  the  inftruction  or  ftudy  of  this  art,  in  order  to 
produce  any  effect.  A  fkilful  laborer  may  fubdue  a  ve- 
ry (lubborn,  or  meliorate  a  very  poor  foil ;  but  when  there 
is  no  foil  at  all,  as  on  a  bare  and  folid  rock,  his  labor 
would  be  impofiible  or  fruitlefs.  There  mull  therefore 
doubtlefs  be  fome  capacity,  in  general,  and  even  fome 
turn  for  this  very  branch  of  knowledge.  In  this  fenfe  it 
is  true  of  every  other  art,  as  well  as  oratory,  a  man  mult 
be  born  to  it. 

There  are  fome  fo  deftitute  of  oratorical  powers,  that 
nothing  can  poffibly  be  made  of  them.  It  will  be  ftrange 
however,  if  this  is  not  eafily  difcovered  by  themfelves, 
and  if  it  does  not  make  the  ftudy  as  unpleafant  as  it  is 
difficult,  fo  that  they  will  fpeedily  give  it  over.  I  have 
known  fome  examples,  but  very  few,  of  minifters,  whofe 
principal  defect  was  mere  barrennefs  of  invention. 
This  is  exceedingly  rare,  becaufe  the  far  greateft  num- 
ber of  bad  fpeakers  have  enough  to  fay,  fuch  as  it  is,  and 
generally  the  more  abfurd  and  incoherent,  the  greater  the 
abundance. 

When  fpeaking  on  this  obfervation,  I  mult  make  one 
remark,  that  a  total  want  of  capacity  for  one  branch  of 
icience,  is  not  inconfiftent  even  with  a  great  capacity  for 
another.  We  fometimes  fee  great  mathematicians  who 
make  miferable  orators.     Nay  it  is  reckoned  by  fome  of 
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the  bed  judges  that  this  ftudy  is  unfriendly  to  oratory. 
The  definite  precifion  of  mathematical  ideas,  which  may 
all  be  ultimately  referred  to  menfuration,  feems  to  be 
contrary  to  the  freedom  and  boldnefs  of  imagination,  in 
which  the  ftrength  of  oratory  lies.  There  are,  however, 
exceptions  to  this  in  fact.  Dr.  Clark  and  Dr.  Barrow,  two 
of  the  mod:  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  1  aft  age,  were 
alfo  eminent  orators,  that  is  to  fay,  the  firft  was  a  very 
accurate  writer,  the  other  a  very  fervent  preacher. 

I  have  only  further  to  obferve,  that  many  have  thought 
academical  teaching  not  to  be  favorable  to  oratory  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  thofe  who  are  accuflomed  to  the  cool  difpaflionate 
manner  of  fpeaking,  ufual  and  neceffary  in  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  youth,  frequently  lofe  a  good  deal  of  that  fire 
and  impetuofity  which  they  might  naturally  poffefs,  and 
which  is  of  fo  much  importance  in  fpeaking  to  a  large  and 
promifcuous  affembly. 

2.  To  make  what  is  called  a  complete  orator,  very 
great  natural  powers  are  neceffary,  and  great  cultivation 
too.  The  truth  is,  when  we  fpeak  of  a  complete  orator* 
we  generally  form  an  idea  of  perfection  fuperior  to  any 
thing  that  ever  exifted,  by  afiembling  together  all  the  ex- 
cellencies of  every  kind  that  have  been  ken  in  different 
perfons,  or  that  we  are  able  from  what  we  have  feen  to 
to  form  an  imagination  of.  We  can  eafily  enumerate 
many  of  thefe,  for  example,  great  penetration  of  mind — 
great  literature  and  extenfive  knowledge — a  ftrong  and 
lively  imagination  reined  in  by  a  correctnefs  of  judg- 
ment, a  rich  invention,  and  retentive  memory,  tender- 
nefs  and  fenfibility  of  affection,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  To  thefe  we  mud  add  all  external  perfections, 
an  open  countenance,  a  graceful  carriage,  a  clear  articu- 
late ftrong  melodious  voice.  There  is  not  one  of  thefe 
but  is  capable  of  great  improvement  by  application  and 
ftudy,  as  well  as  by  much  practice.  In  all  the  great  ora- 
tors of  whom  we  read,  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
union  of  natural  talents  and  acquired  fkill,  Pericles, 
Demofthenes,  Cicero,  Hortentius.  To  thefe  you  may  add 
all  the  fpeakers  mentioned  by   Cicero  and  Qumtilian, 
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taking  their  talents  and  performances  to  have  been  as  re- 
lated by  theie  authors. 

3.  Perhaps  the  molt  extraordinary  appearances  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  branches,  have  been  from  nature 
wholly,  or  but  with  little  ftudy.  Thefe  fpontaneous  pro- 
ductions are  as  fo  many  prodigies.  It  is  commonly  be- 
lieved that  the  orators  and  fages  at  the  fir  It  formation  of 
fociety,  were  more  powerful  in  their  elocution  than  in 
more  poliflied  times.  This,  however,  1  am  apt  to  think, 
is  in  fome  degree  founded  on  a  miflake.  There  might 
be  more  extraordinary  effects  of  eloquence,  becaufe  the 
ignorant  or  fuperftitious  herd  were  then  more  eafily  mov- 
ed, but  this  was  as  much  owing  to  the  Hate  of  the  audience 
as  the  power  of  the  fpeakers.  The  fame  fire  that  would 
burn  a  heap  of  dry  brum,  would  not  make  any  impref- 
fion  upon  a  heap  of  green  logs.  It  might  alfo  be  owing 
to  another  circumftance,  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  af- 
terwards to  explain  more  fully,  the  narrownefs  of  lan- 
guage and  the  ufe  of  figures,  which  have  fo  great  an  effect 
upon  the  imagination. 

But  allowing  very  great  force  to  uncultivated  prodigies 
of  genius  in  every  kind,  lam  apt  to  think  it  is  lei's  pow- 
erful, comparatively  fpeaking,  in  oratory  than  in  poetry. 
It  has  been  an  old  faying,  Poeta  nafcitur  &.  non  fit.  There 
are  two  reafons  why  the  poetry  of  nature,  without  art, 
feems  to  be  fo  much  admired.  1.  That  in  fuch  a  poet  a 
llrong  unbounded  fancy  mull  be  the  prevailing  character, 
and  this  is  what  chiefly  captivates  the  mind.  It  mud  be 
a  very  llrong  inward  impulfe  that  induces  a  man  to  be- 
come a  poet  without  example,  and  without  infiruclion. 
2.  It  is  found  in  fact  that  the  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
art  fome  how  cramps  and  deters  the  mind,  and  reftrains 
that  boldnefs,  or  happy  extravagance,  that  gives  fuch  ge- 
neral delight.  It  is  an  obfervation  of  an  ingenious  au- 
thor, that  in  no  poliflied  nation  after  the  rules  of  criticilm 
were  fully  fettled  and  generally  underftood,  was  there 
ever  any  great  work  of  genius  produced.  This,  howe- 
ver, muft  be  underftood  chiefly  of  what  are  called  the 
higher  fpecies  of  poetry,  epic  poetry  and  tragedy,  and  for 
the  reafons  juft'now  given,  it  muft  be  fo  in  them.     Ho- 
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mer  is  the  great  poet  of  nature,  and  it  is  generally  thought 
that  there  is  greater  fire  in  him  than  in  Virgil,  jult  be- 
caule  he  lived  at  a  time  when  the  rules  of  writing  were 
unknown.  The  fame  thing  is  faid  of  Shakefpear,  of 
our  own  country,  and  perhaps  the  late  difcovered  poems 
of  Offian  may  be  confidered  as  another  example.  After 
all,  perhaps  the  comparison  made  between  the  effects  of 
nature  and  art,  is  at  bottom  wrong,  and  that  they  produce 
beauties  of  different  kinds — A  wild  uncultivated  foreft,  a 
vafl  precipice,  or  fteep  cataract  or  waterfall,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  an  object  more  auguft  and  ftriking,  than  any  ornaments 
produced  by  human  fkill.  The  order  and  fymmetry 
however,  of  architecture  and  gardening  are  highly  plea- 
{m^,  and  ought  not  properly  to  be  compared  with  the  other, 
as  pleafmg  the  imagination  in  a  different  degree,  fo 
much  as  in  a  different  kind. 

The  effects  of  the  poetry  of  nature,  therefore  in  one 
view  are  very  great,  and  continue  to  be  fo  in  all  ages, 
becaufe  they  touch  the  foul  in  one  way,  which  continues 
to  be  univerfally  felt :  but  I  doubt  much  whether  eloquence 
ever  arrived  at  much  excellence,  without  confiderable 
ftudy,  or  at  lead  previous  patterns,  on  which  to  form. 
The  firfl:  great  poets  were  before  all  criticifm,  and  before 
even  the  polifhing  of  human  manners  ;  but  the  firft  great 
orators  appeared  in  improved,  civilized  ftates,  and  were 
the  confequence  of  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  the 
ftudy  of  the  human  heart. 

4.  When  perfons  are  meanly  qualified  in  point  of  na- 
tural capacity  for  any  art,  it  is  not  very  proper  to  attempt 
to  inftruct  them  in  it.  It  is  not  only  difficult  to  inftruct 
thofe  who  have  a  radical  incapacity  for  any  ftudy,  but 
fometimes  they  are  much  the  worfe  for  application,  juft 
as  fine  clothes  and  a  courtly  drefs  upon  a  clown,  renders 
him  unfpeakably  ridiculous.  Some  who  are  utterly  void 
of  taite  for  fpeaking,  after  long  ftudy,  and  fometimes  even 
by  great  literature,  become  more  obfeure,  more  tedious, 
and  more  given  to  fwelling  and  bombaft  than  the  moll  un- 
cultivated perfon  in  the  world.  The  want  of  a  fund  of 
good  fenfe  and  genuine  talte,  makes  ignorant  perfon3 
fools,  and  fcholars  pedants.     A  plain  man  will  tell  you  of 
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taking  a  purge  or  a  dofe  of  phytic,  and  you  neither  miftake 
him  nor  laugh  at  him.  A  quack  of  a  phyfician  will  tell 
you  of  a  mucilaginous  decoction,  to  fmooth  the  acid  par- 
ticles, and  carry  off  the  acrimonious  matter  that  corrodes 
and  irritates  the  internal  coats  of  the  ftomach. 

5.  In  the  middle  regions  of  genius,  there  are  often  to 
be  found  thofe  who  reap  the  greateil  benefit  from  educa- 
tion and  Itudy.  They  improve  their  powers  by  exercife. 
and  it  is  furprifmg  to  think  what  advances  are  to  be  made 
by  the  force  of  reiblution  and  application.  I  might  give 
you  many  examples  of  this  in  the  annals  of  literature  ; 
but  the  one  mod  iuited  to  our  purpofe  is,  that  Domofthenes 
himfelf  is  faid  at  firft  to  have  labored  under  almoft  infu- 
perable  difficulties  :  it  is  faid  he  could  not  even  pronounce 
at  firfl,  all  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  particularly 
the  letter  R,  the  firft  letter  of  his  art,  as  the  critics  have 
called  it. 

Perfons  of  the  middle  degrees  of  capacity,  do  alfo,  per- 
haps generally,  fill  the  moft  ufeful  and  important  ftations 
in  human  life.  A  very  great  genius,  is  often  like  a  very 
fine  flower,  to  be  wondered  at,  but  of  little  fervice  either 
for  food  or  medicine.  A  very  great  genius  is  alfo  often 
accompanied  with  certain  irregularities,  fo  that  we  only 
confider  with  regret,  what  he  might  have  been,  if  the 
lively  falliesofhis  imagination  had  been  reined  in  a  little, 
and  kept  under  the  direction  of  fober  judgment. 

On  the  whole,  you'may  plainly  perceive  what  great  en- 
couragement there  is  for  diligence  in  your  fludies,  and 
be  perfuaded  to  attend  to  the  inltrudlions  to  be  given  you 
on  this  fubject  in  particular,  with  affiduity  and  care. 


LECTURE    II. 

IN  this,  which  as  the  former,  I  confider  as  a  preliminary 
difcourfe,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  fome  general 
rules,  which  as  they  belong  equally  to  all  forts  of  writing, 
would  not  come  in  fo  properly  under  the  diviiions  of  the 
fubje£t% 
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1.  Study  and  imitate  the  greateft  examples.  Get  the 
molt  approved  authors  for  compofition,  read  them  often 
and  with  care.  Imitation  is  what  commonly  give  us  our 
firil  ideas  upon  any  fubjett.  It  is  by  example  that  am- 
bition is  kindled,  and  youth  prompted  to  excel.  It  is  by 
remarks  upon  actual  productions,  that  criticifm  itfelf  is 
formed.  Men  were  not  firft  taught  by  mailers  to  fpeak, 
either  in  oratory  or  poefy  ;  but  they  firft  felt  the  impulfe, 
and  did  as  they  could,  and  their  reflection  and  obfervation, 
by  making  the  companion,  found  out  what  was  belt. 
And  after  the  exiilence  of  precepts,  it  is  by  examples 
that  precepts  are  made  plain  and  intelligible.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  authors,  will  alfo  be  the  belt  mean  of  de- 
termining what  is  your  own  turn  and  capacity,  for  you 
will  probably  moft  relilh  thofe  writers  and  that  manner, 
that  you  are  belt  able  to  imitate. 

For  this  purpofe,  let  the  belt  authors  be  chofen,  ancient 
and  modern.  A  controverfy  has  often  rifen  among  cri- 
tics and  men  of  letters,  upon  the  preference  being  due  to 
ancient  or  modern  writers.  This  queftion  was  debated 
ex  profeflb,  in  the  laft  age,  and  fome  very  great  men  en- 
gaged in  it.  The  famous  M.  Fenelon,  arch-bifhop  of 
Cambray,  has  written  a  treatife  upon  it,  called  the  Wars 
of  the  Poets  ;  and  Dean  Swift  wrote  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  the  books  in  St.  James's  library,  on  the  fame  fub- 
jedt.  I  reckon  it  is  wrong  to  be  opinionative  in  fuch  a 
controverfy,  and  very  eafy  to  pufii  it  to  excefs  on  both 
fides.  No  doubt  the  few  remains  of  remote  antiquity, 
have  furvived  the  wrecks  of  time,  in  a  great  meafure  by 
their  excellence  itfelf,  and  therefore  will  always  be  con- 
fidered  as  ftandards.  And  as  they  are  chiefly  works  of 
imagination  that  have  been  lb  preferved,  and  true  tafte  is 
the  fame  in  all  ages,  they  mult  deferve  real  efleem,  and 
this  will  be  fomewhat  augmented,  by  the  veneration  felt 
for  their  antiquity  itfelf.  Homer  is  the  firffc  and  great  pat- 
tern of  writing,  to  whom  the  highelt  commendations  have 
been  given  in  every  age.  Horace  fays,  Vos  exemplaria 
Greca  (meaning  chiefly  Homer)  no&urna  verfate  manu, 
verfate  diurna  ;  and  Mr.  Pope  fays, 
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"  Be  Homer's  works  your  ftudy  and  delight, 
"  Read  him  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night." 

Now  the  beauties  of  Homer  we  are  eafily  capable  of 
perceiving,  though  perhaps  not  his  faults.  The  beauty 
of  a  defcription,  the  force  of  a  fimilitude,  we  can  plainly 
fee  ;  but  whether  he  always  adhered  to  truth  and  nature, 
we  cannot  tell,  becaufe,  we  have  no  other  way  of  know- 
ing the  manners  and  cuiloms  of  his  times  but  from  what 
he  has  written. 

The  powers  of  mankind,  however,  are  certainly  the 
fame  in  all  ages,  but  change  of  circumftances  may  create 
diveifity  in  the  appearance  and  productions  of  genius. 
Thefe  circumftances  tend  to  produce  excellence  of  differ- 
ent kinds.  The  boldnefs,  and  almofl  exceffive  flights  of 
imagination  in  uncultivated  times,  give  way  to  beauties 
of  a  different  nature,  to  order,  judgment  and  precifion. 
A  mafterly  judgment  will  endeavor  to  underftand  the  rea- 
fons  on  both  fides.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  are 
great  and  excellent  patterns  to  form  upon  both  ancient 
and  modern.  And  it  is  very  proper  for  young'  perfons 
to  read  authors,  after  they  have  heard  crlticifms  and  re- 
marks made  upon  them.  Thefe  criticifms  you  may  take 
at  firft  either  from  books  or  converfation.  Try  if  you  can 
obferve  the  genius,  or  peculiar  and  characterise  turn  of 
an  author,  not  only  his  excellencies,  but  wherein  they  are 
peculiar  to  him,  and  different  from  thofe  of  others.  Cice- 
ro is  flowing,  fervent,  ornate — Somewhat  vain  and  often- 
tatious,  but  mafterly  in  his  way.  Demofthenes  is  fimple, 
clofe,  nervous,  rapid  and  irrefiftible.  Livy  has  a  bewitch- 
ing knack  of  telling  a  ftory,  he  is  fo  expreffive  and  defcrip- 
tive,  that  one  cannot  help  being  pleafedwith  it,  even  af- 
ter feveral  times  reading. 

Salluft  excels  in  giving  characters,  which  he  ftrikes  off 
in  fingle  epithets,  or  very  concife  remarks.  Tacitus  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  judicious  and  fagacious  obfervations 
on  human  life  ;  and  Xenophon  is  fuperior  to  almoft  every 
author  in  dignity,  elegance,  and  iweetnefs  in  the  narra* 
tion. 
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Of  modern  authors  in  our  own  language,  Mr.  Addi- 
fon  is  a  noble  pattern  of  elegance,  dignity  and  fimplicity. 
Swift  in  his  political  pieces,  writes  with  great  flrength 
and  force,  and  is  perhaps  a  pattern  of  Mile,  which  has 
fcarcely  been  exceeded  fince  his  time.  Hervey  in  his 
meditations  has  a  great  deal  of  very  lively  and  animated' 
defcription,  but  it  is  fo  highly  ornamented,  that  it  is  fome- 
what  dangerous  in  the  imitation.  Dr.  Robertfon  in  his 
hiftory,  has  as  jufl  a  mixture  of  flrength  and  elegance,  as 
any  other  author  I  know  in  the  Englifh  language.  I  can- 
not help  here  cautioning  you  againlt  one  modern  author 
of  fome  eminence,  Johnfon,  the  author  of  the  Rambler.  He 
is  fo  ft  iff  and  abftra&ed  in  his  manner,and  fuch  a  lover  of 
hard  words,  that  he  is  the  word  pattern  for  young  perfons 
that  can  be  named. 

It  has  been  given  fometimes  as  a  rule,  to  form  one's 
felf  upon  a  particular  author,  who  may  be  moll  agreeable 
to  a  ftudent's  tafte,  and  perhaps  congenial  (if  I  may 
fpeak  fo)  to  his  capacity.  It  is  pretty  common  to  fall 
into  this  without  defign,  by  a  natural  propenfity.  It  is 
faid  that  Demofthenes  wrote  over  the  hiftory  of  Thucy- 
dides  eight  times,  that  he  might  the  more  effectually 
ibrm  himfelf  to  his  ftyle  and  manner.  I  cannot  fay  I 
would  recommend  this,  it  feems  to  be  too  much  honor  to 
give  to  any  one  perfon.  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  idolatry 
of  any  kind.  A  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  many 
authors,  or  at  leaft  a  confiderable  number  of  the  belt,  is 
certainly  far  preferable.  If  there  be  any  advantage  in 
particular  imitation  it  is  that  it  is  theeafieft  way  of  coming 
to  a  fixed  or  formed  ftyle.  One  will  foon  run  into  an 
imitation  of  an  author  With  whom  he  is  much  converfant, 
and  of  whom  he  is  a  great  admirer,  and  in  this  view, 
to  fome  perfons  of  moderate  capacity,  it  may  not  be  an 
improper  method.  But  perfons  of  real  and  original  ge- 
nius, mould  be  rather  above  fuch  a  practice,  as  it  will  cer- 
tainly make  them  fall  fhort  of  what  they  would  otherwife 
attain. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  particular  imitation  is  liable 
to  leveral  very  great  dangers.  (1)  It  leads  to  fervility  of 
imitation.     Such  perfon  often  may  be  faid  to  borrow  the 
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piece,  inftead  of  imitating  the  pattern.  When  a  fervile 
imitation  is  perceived,  which  it  always  will  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain to  bedefpifed.  Even  a  manner  ever  fo  excellent,  if 
merely  a  copy,  brings  no  credit  to  a  fpeaker.  And  if  a 
writer  retail  the  very  fentiments  and  language  of  another, 
it  is  considered  as  an  abfurdity.  (2)  Servile  imitation 
leads  to  copying  defects.  There  niether  is,  nor  ever 
was  any  fpeaker  or  writer  free  from  defects  or  blemifhes 
of  fome  kind.  Yet  fervile  imitators  never  fail  to  copy 
the  defects  as  well  as  beauties.  I  fhould  fuppofe  that  any 
one  who  made  Cicero  his  particular  model,  would  very 
probably  transfufe  a  proportion  of  his  vanity  and  oilenta- 
tion,  and  probably  more  of  that  than  of  his  fire. 

But  of  all  forts  of  imitation  the  moil  dangerous  is  the 
imitation  of  living  fpeakers,  and  yet  to  this  young  fcho- 
lars  are  moft  prone,  fometimes  by  defign,  and  fome- 
times  quite  infenfibly.  It  is  attended  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree with  the  difadvantage  of  copying  defects.  In  living 
fpeakers,  there  are  not  only  peculiarities  of  flyle  and 
blemifhes  in  competition  to  copy,  but  in  looks,  tone  and 
gellure.  It  is  a  matter  of  conftant  experience,  that  imi- 
tators catch  the  blemiflies  eafieft,  and  retain  them  longed. 
And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  defects,  when  they  are  natu- 
ral and  undefigned,  appear  very  inconfiderable  ;  but  when 
they  are  copied  and  adopted  voluntarily,  we  cannot  help 
defpiling  the  folly  and  abfurdity  of  one  that  judges  fo  ill. 
Further,  when  defects  are  occafional  and  undefigned,  they 
are  generally  inconfiderable  ;  but  when  they  are  copied, 
they  are  commonly  aggravated  and  over-charged,  and  fo 
appear  quite  monftrous.  This  mull  be  fo  ;  for  even  the 
very  belt  manner  looks  filly  in  the  imitator,  although  juft 
and  graceful  in  the  original. 

2.  An  excellent  general  rule  is  to  accuftom  yourfelves 
early  and  much  to  compofition,  and  exercife  in  pronunci- 
ation. Practice  is  neceflary  in  order  to  learn  any  thing 
to  perfection.  There  is  fomething  to  be  learned  from 
practice,  which  no  inft  ruction  can  impart.  It  is  fo  in  eve- 
ry other  art  as  well  as  this — mathematics,  geometry  and 
in  navigation;  after  you  have  learned  the  theory  in  the  moft 
perfect  manner,  there  is  (till  a  namelefs  fomething,  which 
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nothing  but  experience  can  bellow.  You  mufl  not  wait 
till  you  are  mailers  of  the  rules  of  art  before  you  begin  to 
put  them  in  practice.  Exercife  mufl  go  hand  in  hand 
with  inftruction,  that  the  one  may  give  meaning,  force 
and  direction  to  the  other.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  fhould 
be  fond  of  entering  very  loon  upon  real  life,  but  that  you 
mould  be  afliduous  in  preparatory  exercifes.  This  is  a  rule 
given  by  Cicero  in  his  book  De  Oratore,  which  he  rec- 
kons of  great  importance — Scribendum  quam  plurimumy 
and  he  declares  it  to  have  been  his  own  practice. 

Since  we  are  upon  private  exercifes  of  compofition,  it 
may  perhaps  give  you  a  clearer  view  of  the  matter  to 
mention  fome  of  the  various  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
ieparately  tried.  It  may  be  tried  in  tranflation,  perhaps 
it  may  be  belt  to  try  it  firfl  here.  Tranflation  will  accuf- 
tom  you  to  attend  to  the  various  idioms  of  language,  and 
to  underlland  the  genius  of  your  own  language  :  for  when 
tranflatingyou  will  fpeedily  find  that  to  render  out  of  any 
one  language  into  another,  ad  verbum,  would  be  very 
forry  compofition.  It  may  be  tried  alio  in  narration. 
This  I  think  fhould  be  the  next  Hep  to  tranflation,  to  learn 
to  give  a  naked  account  of  facts  with  fimplicity  and  pre- 
cifion.  This,  alfo,  though  certainly  in  itfelf  more  obvi- 
ous and  eafier  than  fome  other  kinds,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  fo  eafy  as  fome  imagine.  Imitation  of  a  particu- 
lar palfage,  or  compofition  of  fome  author,  by  writing 
upon  fomething  quite  fimilar,  may  perhaps  be  the  next  in 
order.  To  underlland  what  this  is,  you  need  only  look  in- 
to an  admirable  example  of  it  in  poetry,  Mr.  Pope's  imita- 
tion of  a  fatire  in  Horace, beginning  Qnce  virtus  &  quanta, 
&c.  After  this  comes  defcription,  painting  fcenes,  or 
drawing  characters.  Then  argumentation  :  And,  lafliy, 
perfuafion.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 
of  the  laudable  practice  in  this  college  of  daily  orations,  if 
they  were  chofen  with  more  judgment,  and  better  fuited 
to  the  performers.  Almoll  all  the  pieces  we  have  deliver- 
ed to  us  are  of  the  laft  or  higheft  kind,  warm  paflionate  de- 
clamations. It  is  no  wonder  that  fome  fhould  perform 
thefc  ill,  who  have  never  tried  the  plainer  manner  of  Am- 
ple narration.     Suppofmg  a  fludent  to  have  tried  all  thefe 
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ways  of  compofition  for  his  own  improvement,  would  he 
not  be  by  that  means  feniibie  in  what  way  he  is  molt  able 
to  excel  ?  as  alfo  having  made  trial  of  them  feparately, 
he  is  more  able  to  vary  his  diction,  and  give  compafs  to 
his  difcourfe  upon  a  general  fubject.  Thefe  are  like  an 
analyfis  or  fimple  divilion  of  compofition  ;  and  as  perfons 
read  bed  who  have  been  firfi:  taught  to  refolve  words  into 
fyllables,  and  fyllables  into  letters,  fo  the  eafieft  and  com- 
pleted way  of  any  to  compofition,  is  to  begin  it  in  this  or- 
der. 

In  fuch  exercifes  let  me  by  all  means  recommend  t<5 
you,  early  to  acquire,  and  always  to  preferve  a  certain 
patience  and  refolution  of  mind,  which  will  enable  you 
to  apply  with  vigor,  not  only  for  a  time,  but  to  review 
and  correct  your  pieces,  and  bring  them  to  fome  degree  of 
perfection,  and  your  tafte  to  fome  degree  of  accuracy. 
To  explain  this  a  little,  there  are  three  things  equally  con- 
trary to  it,  and  perhaps  equally  prejudicial,  (i.)  Mere 
weaknefs  and  want  of  courage,  which  finding  one  attempt 
unfuccefsful,  will  hardly  be  brought  to  make  another. 
When  a  young  perfon  fir  ft  goes  to  exercife  himfelf  in  com- 
pofition, he  finds  the  thing  fo  uncouth  and  difficult,  that 
he  is  apt  to  confider  it  as  altogether  impoffible.  (2.)  There 
is  a  fault  contrary  to  this,  a  vanity  of  mind,  which  is  fo 
pleafed  with  any  thing  it  does,  as  neither  to  fee  its  own 
faults,  nor  be  willing  to  hear  them.  There  are  fome  who, 
from  the  beginning  of  life,  think  it  a  great  pity  that  any 
of  their  productions  mould  be  blotted  or  erafed.  It  is  not 
to  be  fuppofed  that  they  will  make  great  progrefs  in  know- 
ledge or  tafte,  (3.)  There  is  another  fort,  perhaps  dif- 
tinct  from  both,  who  are  of  a  loofe,  defultory  difpofition, 
fo  unflaid  that  they  cannot  fpend  long  enough  time  upon 
any  thing  to  do  it  well,  or  fometimes  even  to  bring  it  to  a 
conclufion.  They  will  begin  an  elfay  upon  a  fubject,  but 
are  prefently  out  of  conceit  with  Lt,  and  therefore  will  do  it 
very  carelefsly,  or  before  it  is  fmilhed,  mud  away  to  ano- 
ther, which  (truck  their  fancy  more  lately. 

That  Heady  application  which  I  have  recommended 
fome  of  the  ancients  were  very  remarkable  for.  Some  of 
them  indeed  feemed  to  carry  it  .to  an  excefs.     They  would 
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fometimes  fpend  as  much  time  in  polifliing  ah  epigram, 
or  little  trifling  panegyric,  as  might  have  been  iufficient 
for  the  production  of  a  work  of  extenfive  utility.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  mod:  common  error ;  running  over 
a  great  deal  in  a  fuperficial  way  is  the  bane  of  compofition. 
Horace,  with  his  ufual  elegance,  ridicules  this  difpofition, 
when  he  fays,  Dctur  nobis  locusy  &c.  and  fomewhere 
elfe  he  brings  in  a  vain-glorious  poet,  boafting  how  many 
verfes  he  had  made,  or  could  make,  while  Handing  upon 
one  foot. 


LECTURE   ill. 

N  this  difcourfe  I  intend  to  finifh  what  I  began  in  the 
lad,  viz.  laying  down  fome  general  rules  to  form  the 
tafte  and  direct  the  conduct  of  a  ftudent. 

3.  Be  careful  to  acquaint  yourfelves  well,  and  to  be  as 
perfect  as  poffible  in  the  branches  that  are  fubordinate  to 
the  ftudy  of  eloquence.  Thefe,  becaufe  they  ought  to  be 
learned  in  the  earlieil  ftages,  if  they  are  then  neglected* 
fome  are  unwilling  or  afhamed  to  go  back  to  them.  What 
I  have  here  in  view  chiefly,  are  the  grammar,  orthogra- 
phy, and  punctuation  of  the  Englifh  language.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  orators  of  confiderable  name,  both  in 
the  pulpit  and  at  the  bar,  far  from  being  accurate  in  point 
of  grammar.  This  is  evidently  a  very  great  blemifh.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  occafioned  in  fome  meafure  by  the  Englifh 
feidom  or  never  being  taught  grammatically  to  children. 
But  thofe  who  have  learned  the  principles  of  grammar,  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  fhould  be  more  ready  to 
attend  to  it.  I  am  fenfible  that  the  grammar  of  every  lan- 
guage is  ultimately  fixed  by  cuftom  ;  with  regard  to 
which,  Horace  fays,  Quern  penes  arbitrium  eft,  &c.  But 
even  here  we  muft  attend  to  the  meaning  of  the  fentiment. 
It  is  not  the  cuftom  of  the  vulgar  that  eftablifhes  either  the 
grammar  or  pronunciation  of  any  language,  but  that 
which  is  received  and  elUbliftiedby  the  beft  writers.  You 
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will  fay,  how  do  thefe  writers  determine  themfelves  ?  Are 
not  they  alfo  guided  by  practice  ?  They  are  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  and  it  is  generally  faid,  that  the  practice  of  the  capi- 
tal of  a  nation,  or  of  the  court  in  that  capital,  fettles  the 
grammar.  This  muft  in  fubflance  be  agreed  to,  yet  judg- 
ment and  analogy  will  frequently  fuggefl:  improvements, 
and  introduce  a  good,  or  abolilh  an  ill  cuftom.  You  mull 
notfuppofe,  that  all  the  phrafes  of  the  vulgar  in  London, 
are  therefore  agreeable  to  the  grammar  of  the  Englifh,  or 
even  that  at  court,  all  the  nobility,  male  and  female,  fpeak 
with  perfect  propriety*  It  is  in  the  laft  refort,  the  men 
of  literature,  particularly  the  authors,  who  taking  cuftom 
as  a  general  rule,  give  it  all  the  direction  they  can,  by 
their  reafoning  and  example. 

To  make  you  underftand  this  by  fome  inftances,  you  fee 
Mr.  Addifon,  Dean  Swift,  and  Mr.  Pope,  have  endeavored 
to  attend  to  the  genius  of  the  Englifh  language,  to  ihow 
where  it  was  harfh  and  unpolifhed,  and  where  improprie- 
ties might  be  corrected,  and  they  have  fucceeded  in  a  great 
jneafure.  It  was  obferved  by  all  thofe  great  men,  that 
the  Englifh,  and  all  the  northern  languages  are  harfh,  by 
the  numbers  of  confonants  meeting  without  intervening 
vowels,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  great  barbarifm  to  ilrike  out 
the  vowels  that  we  have,  as  in  thefe  words,  don't,  can't, 
didn't,  wouldn't,  fhouldn't,  rebuk'd,  drudg'd,  fledg'd. 
Several  of  thefe  words  may  yet  be  heard  in  fome  places, 
and  I  have  even  feen  them  in  print  in  America  ;  but  no 
good  fpeaker  or  tolerable  writer  would  ufe  them  in  Great 
Britain.  I  give  another  example  when  the  fenfe  and  ana- 
logy of  the  word  fuggefts  the  improvement.  Averfe  and 
averfion,  were  often  formerly  ufed  with  to  or  at :  he  is 
very  averfe  to  it ;  he  has  a  great  averfion  at  it.  But  as 
averfe  properly  fignifies  turned  away,  it  feems  an  evident 
improvement,  to  fay  averfe  from.  What  I  mean  by  this 
oblervation,  is  to  turn  your  attention  to  fuch  remarks, 
when  you  meet  with  them  in  reading  or  converfation. 

I  will  make  an  obfervation  or  two  more.  It  is  of  fome 
importance  to  attend  to  the  ufe  of  words,  nearly  related, 
or  in  fome  degree  fynonymous.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  people  fay  a  man  is  incident  to  fuch  or  fuch  a  thing— 
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The  evil  is  incident  to  the  perfbn — the  perfon  liable  to  the 
evil,  or  fubject  to  it :  this  may  be  feen  by  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word,  of  Latin  derivation,  and  fignifies  to 
fall  upon.  The  word  notify,  is  often  ufed  wrong,  parti- 
cularly in  America  :  they  fpeak  of  notifying  the  public  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  making  known  the  public — Inftead  of  this, 
we  mould  fay  notify  any  thing,  (or  make  it  known)  to  the 
public.  You  advertife  a  perfon,  or  inform  him  of  a  thing — 
acquaint  him  with  it.  The  verb  consist,  in  Englifh,  has 
two  diftinct  meanings,  and  two  conftru&ions  :  when  it 
fignifies  to  agree  or  correfpond,  it  is  joined  to  with.  It 
confiils  with  my  knowledge.  When  it  fignifies  to  com- 
pofe  or  make  up  a  total,  it  is  conftru&ed  either  with  in  or 
of;  as  his  eftate  confifts  of,  or  in  houfes,  lands,  &c.  This 
and  that,  and  these  and  those,  when  together  in  a  fen- 
tence,  are  ufed  with  diftinttion ;  this  and  these  for  the 
nearefl,  and  that  and  those,  for  the  mod  remote  antece- 
dent ;  but  otherwife,  these  and  those  are  ufed  indifcrimi- 
nately,  but  those  more  frequently — as  those  authors  who 
are  of  different  opinions. 

In  all  matters  doubtful,  you  ought  to  obferve  how  the 
current  of  good  authors  go.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
obferve,  collective  words  in  Englifh,  are  indifferently  con- 
ftrudted  either  with  a  verb  Angular  or  plural,  as  number, 
multitude,  part — a  great  number  were  prefent,  or  was  pre- 
fent,  though  I  mould  prefer  the  laft. — 

As  to  orthography,  it  is  of  the  utmofl  moment,  not  but 
that  a  man  may  be  fuppofed  to  fpeak,  though  he  cannot 
fpell ;  but  becaufe  a  public  fpeaker  mud  be  always  in  fome 
degree,  converfant  in  public  life,  and  then  bad  fpelling  is 
exceedingly  reproachful.  It  is  not  only  neceflary  to  un- 
derftand  in  all  ordinary  cafes,  the  orthography  of  our  own 
language,  but  a  fcholar  and  critic,  I  think,  fliould  be  able 
to  obferve  the  variations  that  have  been  made  in  fpelling 
from  time  to  time.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  alter  the  fpelling  of  the  Englifh 
language  very  confiderably,  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  the 
way  of  pronouncing,  but  it  did  not  fucceed,  being  oppo- 
fed  by  fome  of  the  greateft  eminence,  as  likely  to  deitroy 
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or  hide  the  etymology  of  words.  There  have  fome  fmall 
alterations  obtained  a  good  deal  in  my  remembrance,  fuch 
as  taking  away  the  final  k  in  public,  eccleiiaftic,  &c. 
There  is  alfo  juft  now,  an  attempt  making  to  change  the 
fpelling  of  feveral  words — I  have  fcen  an  example  of  it  in 
a  very  late  edition  of  Middleton's  life  of  Cicero  ;  fuch  as 
revele,  repete,  explane — honor,  favor,  candor,  &c.  this 
feems  upon  the  principle  of  bringing  words  nearer  to  their 
Latin  derivation. 

Puncluation  is  a  thing  that  a  fcholar  lhould  drive  to 
underftand  a  little ;  though  there  are  few  gentlemen  or 
Jcholars  who  ufe  it  much,  either  in  letters  or  in  their  com- 
pofition.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  too 
formal,  and  unneceflary  to  ufe  it  in  writing  letters,  except 
a  full  flop.  It  is  always  the  bed  language  that  has  lead 
need  of  points  to  be  under  flood.  Points  are,  I  believe,  a  mo- 
dern invention,  fubfequent  to  the  invention  of  printing  ; 
very  ufeful  however,  in  teaching  young  perfons  to  read 
with  proper  paufes.  Another  reafon  why  points  are  little 
ufed  in  private  writing,  is,  that  fuch  papers  as  are  fent  to 
the  prefs,  (in  Britain)  do  not  need  them,  the  printers  them- 
fclves  undeiTtanding  that  matter  at  leaft  as  well,  if  not 
better  than  any  writer. 

4.  It  is  a  good  rule,  to  obferve  early,  and  ftudy  to 
guard  againfl  ibme  of  the  mod  remarkable  blemifhes  in 
writing  and  fpeaking,  which  are  fallen  into  by  defign  or 
accident,  and  continued  by  habit.  It  is  not  difficult  for 
any  perfon,  as  foon  as  he  begins  to  obferve  and  reflect,  to 
difcover  thefe  in  others,  and  as  he  will  perceive  the  abfur- 
dity  clearly  in  them,  let  him  be  very  careful  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  not  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  in  him- 
felf.  That  you  may  under  (land  what  I  mean,  I  will  men- 
tion fome  particulars. 

1.  Peculiar  phrases. — Such  as  have  nothing  in  them 
but  what  is  juft  and  decent  and  proper,  when  ufed  once, 
or  now  and  then  ;  but  when  a  fpeaker  falls  fo  into  any  of 
them,  that  the  practice  is  known  for  his  own,  and  he  is 
known  by  it,  they  become  unfpeakably  ridiculous.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  avoid  fomething  of  this  kind ;  there  are 
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few,  if  any,  but  in  common  difcourfe,  ufe  fome  phrafes 
more  than  others.  A  cautious  perfon,  as  foon  as  he  per- 
ceives a  habit  of  ufing  any  one  coming  upon  him,  will  en- 
deavor to  alter  or  avoid  it.  Even  the  greateft  men  ar« 
not  wholly  free  from  this  defedt.  It  is  obferved  of  Cice- 
ro, that  esse  i)ideatur  occurs  in  almoft  every  three  or  four 
fentences,  be  the  fubjecl  what  it  will.  I  knew  a  preacher 
that  ufed  the  word  sedate,  fo  very  frequently,  that  he  was 
called  generally  where  he  was  known,  by  the  name  of 
the  sedate  preacher.  I  fay  the  fame  thing  of  particular 
motions  and  geftures,  which  if  they  be  in  any  degree  out 
of  the  way,  are  a  great  blemifh  in  a  fpeaker  :  both  the 
one  and  the  other  of  thefe,  are  commonly  at  firft,  taken 
up  as  graces,  and  retained  fo  long  in  that  view,  that  they 
acquire  an  irrefiftible  power  from  habit. 

2.  Another  blemifh  of  this  kind,  is  ufing  improper 
epithets.  This  is  very  common  :  fome,  efpecially  young 
perfons,  are  apt  to  think  a  difcourfe  lean  and  poor,  unlefs 
there  be  a  great  number  of  epithets  ;  and  as  they  will  let 
no  fubftantive  go  without  an  adjective,  it  is  a  great  chance 
that  fome  of  them  are  improper  :  they  cannot  fay  the  fky, 
without  the  azure  fky,  or  the  lofty  fky,  or  the  wide  ex- 
panded fky  ;  and  though  all  thefe  epithets  may  belong  to 
the  fky,  they  may  not  be  equally  proper  in  the  place 
where  they  are  introduced.  A  certain  gentleman  of  no 
mean  rank  in  Great  Britain,  in  drawing  an  addrefs  from 
a  borough  to  his  majefly,  on  the  peace,  told  him,  that  the 
terror  of  his  arms  had  fpread  to  the  moft  diftant  parts  of 
the  terraqueous  globe  :  now,  though  it  be  certainly  true 
that  the  globe  is  terraqueous,  it  was  exceedingly  ridiculous 
to  tell  the  king  fo  ;  it  looked  as  if  his  majefty  were  a  boy, 
and  the  borough  magiftrates  were  teaching  him  ;  or  they 
themfelves  were  boys,  who  had  juft  learned  the  fir  ft  leffon 
in  geography,  that  the  globe  confifts  of  land  and  water, 
and  therefore  were  defirous  of  letting  it  be  known  that 
they  were  fo  far  advanced. 

3.  Another  vifible  blemifh  is  a  multitude  of  unneceftary 
words  of  any  kind,  particularly  the  vain  repetition  of  fyno- 
nymous  phrafes.  Some  do  not  think  their  fentences  full 
and  round  enough,  without  a  number  of  thefe  phrafes.  But 
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though  it  be  true,  that  there  is  a  fulnefs  of  a  fentence  and 
the  claufes  of  a  fentence  which  is  neceflary  to  pleafe  the 
ear,  yet  it  is  but  an  ill  way  to  make  up  the  fhape  with  what 
is  without  fenfe  or  force.  The  mofl  common  of  this  kind 
are  the  double  epithets,  which  men  are  led  into  by  the  in- 
troduction of  words  derived  from  the  Latin  or  Greek  into 
the  Englifh  language.  Thefe  words  differing  in  found, 
are  often  coupled  together,  as  if  different  in  meaning  al- 
io— As  happinefs  and  felicity, — fruition  and  enjoyment, — 
greatnefs  and  magnificence, — eafe  and  facility, — way  and 
manner, — end  and  conclufion, — fmall  and  minute, — 
bountiful  and  liberal,  &c.  Sometimes  from  your  lofty 
fpeakers,  we  hear  a  whole  firing  of  words,  of  fo  little  dif- 
ference in  meaning,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  perceive 
it.  Thus  i  have  lately  heard,  '*  This  grand,  capital,  im- 
"  portant,  and  fundamental  truth." — All  proper  epithets, 
and  though  any  one  of  them  would  have  made  the  dif- 
courfe  nervous,  as  well  as  juft,  by  the  addition  of  them  all, 
it  becomes  {welled  and  filly.* 

*  List  of  synonymous  terms  frequently  to  be  met  with. 


Speakers  and  writers, 
Motives  and  arguments, 
Benefit  and  advantage, 
Small  and  minute, 
Bountiful  and  liberal, 
Right  and  title, 
Order  and  method, 
Sharp  and  acute, 
Pain  and  anguifh, 
Moment  and  importance, 
Delight  and  fatisfaetion, 
Joy  and  pleafure, 
Profit  and  advantage, 
Refolution  and  purpofe, 
Juftice  and  equity, 
Truth  and  fincerity, 
Wealth  and  riches, 
Penury  and  want, 


Worth  and  value, 

Lafling  and  abiding, 

Command  and  order, 

Order  and  appoint, 

Sin  and  Guilt, 

Cheerfulnefs  and  alacrity, 

Greatnefs  and  magnificence, 

Joy  and  delight, 

Fruition  and  enjoyment, 

Juft  and  righteous, 
End  and  defign, 

Open  and  explain, 
Lading  and  durable, 
Clear  and  manifelt, 
Marks  and  figns, 
Plain  and  perfpicuous, 
Eafe  and  facility, 
End  and  conclufion, 
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4,  Vulgarifms.  I  have  been  furprifed  to  fee  fome 
perfons  of  education  and  character,  introduce  the  mere 
vulgarifms  of  difcourfe  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar,  fuch 
as  I  an't  I  can't,  I  fhan't.  An  author  who  entitles  his 
bookLexiphanes,  and  has  very  fuccefsfully  expofed  John- 
fon's  long  and  hard  words,  let  flip  a  vulgarifm  into  his 
own  difcourfe,  for  which  he  was  feverely  handled  by  the 
reviewers.  Between  you  and  I.  I  there  is  a  governed 
cafe,  and  if  it  were  to  be  ufed,  it  mould  be,  between  you 
and  me.  But  the  truth  is,  the  phrafe  is  altogether  a  vul- 
garifm, and  therefore  not  to  be  ufed,  except  in  particular 
circumftances,  defcribing  familiar  chat.  There  are  alfo 
certain  cant  phrafes  which  come  into  repute  or  ufe  in  the 
courfe  and  the  changes  of  fafhion. 

Thefe  have  been  fufficiently  expofed  by  Swift  and  Ad- 
difon,  and  therefore  I  (hall  fay  nothing  at  all  further  on 
them,  at  prefent,  as  an  opportunity  will  afterwards  occur 
of  mentioning  them  to  advantage. 

5.  The  fifth  and  lad  general  rule  I  fhall  juft  mention 
is,  to  follow  nature.  This  is  a  rule  often  given, 
and  greatly  infilled  on  by  the  ancients.     Every  body  has 

Odious  and  hateful  A  final  ifiue, 

Poor  and  indigent,  Motives  and  reafons, 

Order  and  regularity  Diminifhed  and  lefiened, 

Rules  and  regulations,  Excellence  and  perfection, 

Caufes  and  reafons,  Benevolence  and  goodwill, 

Ufeful  and  profitable,  Demonftrate  and  prove, 

Amiable  and  lovely  Cover  and  conceal, 

Wife  and  prudent,  Foolifh  and  unwife. 

Terms  and  Phrases  to  be  noted  for  remarks. 

Happifying, — fufceptive, — fellow-country-man — fell- 
citos — to  be  found  in  the  Monitor. 

•'  Unfexed  thy  mind"  in  a  poem, 

"  Senfibilities,"  Aikin's  Magazine,  Oct.  vol.  1.  468 — 9. 

"  Thefe  commendations  will  not  I  am  perfuaded  make 
you  vain  and  coxcomical. 

Knickknackically,  fimplify,  domeRicate,  pultpitically. 
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heard  of  it,  nay,  fometimes  thofe  who  have  not  heard  of 
it,  will  fpeak  as  if  they  had,  and  fay,  "  This  was  quite  na- 
tural. This  was  altogether  unnatural."  But  it  is  fome- 
what  difficult  to  underftand.  Nature  feems  in  this  rule 
to  be  oppofed  to  art.  Is  following  nature,  then,  to  do  as 
untaught  perfons  generally  do  ?  Will  the  mod  ignorant 
perlbns  make  the  mod  plain  and  the  bed  connected  dif- 
courfe  ?  Will  they  tell  a  flory  with  the  moil:  genuine  fim* 
plicity,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  perfpicuity  ?  We  find  it 
is  quite  otherwife.  Perhaps  it  would  be  bell;  to  fay  it  is 
following  truth,  or  following  that  which  is  eafieft  and 
plained,  and  probably  would  be  followed  by  all,  but  for 
affectation. 

On  this  fubjeft  I  can  think  of  nothing  fo  good  as  to 
fay,  realize  and  fuppofe  you  faw  the  thing  you  would 
defcribe,  and  put  yourfelf  in  the  very  Hate  of  him  whofe 
fentiments  you  would  fpeak.  Clear  conceptions  make 
didindt  expreffions,  and  reality  is  a  great  affidant  to  in* 
vention.  If  you  were  bid  to  ftudy  a  fubject  abdra&ly, 
it  would  be  with  great  difficulty  that  things  proper  and 
fuitable  to  it  would  come  into  your  mind.  But  if  you, 
yourfelf  were  in  the  fituation  that  is  to  be  fuppofed, 
the  fentiments  pertinent  to  it  would  croud  upon  you  im* 
mediately.  Let  me  try  to  make  this  familiar  by  an  ex- 
ample, fuppofe  I  were  to  afk  any  of  you  jult  now,  what 
are  the  circumdances  that  aggravate  fin,  or  make  it  more 
heinous,  and  deferving  of  fevere  punifhment  :  it  is  highly 
probable  he  would  either  be  at  a  lofs  altogether,  or  atlealb 
would  omit  many  of  them.  But  if  any  of  you  had  re- 
ceived an  injury  from  another,  in  explaining  of  it,  he 
would  not  fail  to  come  over  them  every  one.  He  would 
fay  it  was  unprovoked.— If  he  had  done  him  fervice,  he 
would  not  fail  to  upbraid  him  with  it,  and  nothing  would 
be  forgotten  between  the  two,  that  could  aggravate  the 
crime. 

Suppofing  the  reality  of  every  thing,  alfo,  ferves  par- 
ticularly  to  deliver  a  fpeaker  from  affected  ornaments, 
and  every  thing  in  language  or  carriage  that  is  impro- 
per. If  you  were  pleading  the  caufe  of  one  accufed  of 
a  capital  crime?  it  would  be  bsil  to  fuppofe  that  you  your- 
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felf  were  the  accufed  perfon,  and  that  you  were  fpeaking 
for  your  own  life.  This  would  give  an  earneltnefs  of 
fpirit,  andajuftnefs  and  correctnefs  to  the  manner,  infi- 
nitely diftant  from  that  theatrical  pomp,  which  is  fo 
properly  faid  to  be  a  departure  from  the  iimplicity  of  na- 
ture. 


LECTURE   IV. 

HAVING  given  you  forrie  preliminary  difcourfes  on 
fuch  points  as  I  thought  would  ferve  to  prepare  you 
for  what  might  be  afterwards  faid,  I  proceed  to  treat  the 
fubjedl  more  methodically  and  more  fully.  There  are 
various  ways  of  dividing  the  fubjecl:,  which  yet  may  each 
of  them  be  faid  to  take  in  the  whole,  in  one  way  or  other. 
Several  of  thefe  muft  be  combined  together  ;  as  it  is  not 
fufficient  to  view  a  building  only  from  one  ftation.  If 
you  would  understand  it  thoroughly,  you  muft  view  it 
from  different  ftations,  and  even  take  it  in  profile,  and 
learn  not  only  its  outward  appearance,  but  its  inward 
ftru&ure.  The  method  I  have  refolved  to  follow,  and 
which  feems  to  me  as  complete  as  any  I  could  fall  upon, 
is  this — 

I.  To  treat  of  language  in  general,  its  qualities,  and 
powers — eloquent  fpeech — -and  its  hiftory  and  practice 
as  an  art. 

II.  To  confider  oratory  as  divided  into  its  three  great 
kinds,  the  fublime — fimple — and  mixed, — their  charac- 
ters— their  distinctions — their  beauties — and  their  ufes. 

III.  To  confider  it  as  divided  into  its  conflituent  parts, 
invention,  difpofition,  flile,  pronunciation  and  gellure. 

IV.  To  confider  it  as  its  object  is  different  information, 
demonstration,  perfuafion,  entertainment. 

V.  As  its  fubject  is  different.  The  pulpit,  the  bar,  and 
the  fenate,  or  any  deliberative  affembly. 

VI.  To  confider  the  ftructure  and  parts  of  a  particular 
difco'urfe,  their  order,  connexion,  proportion  and  ends. 

Vol.  III.  3  R 
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VII.  Recapitulation,  and  an  inquiryinto  the  principles 
of  tafte,  or  of  beauty  and  gracefulnefs,  as  applicable  not 
only  to  oratory,  but  to  all  the  other  (commonly  called)  the 
fine  arts. 

In  the  firfl:  place  then,  I  am  to  treat  of  language  in  ge- 
neral, its  qualities  and  powers — eloquent  fpeech — and  its 
hiftory  and  practice  as  an  art. 

Language  is  what  in  a  great  meafure  diftinguifhes 
man  from  the  inferior  creatures.  Not  but  that  almoft 
all  animals  have  certain  founds  by  which  they  can  com- 
municate fomething  to  one  another.  But  thefe  founds  are 
evidently  only  fimple,  and  fometimes  fmgle  exertions, 
differing  in  one  creature  from  another,  according  to  the 
different  conformation  of  their  organs.  Articulate  fpeech 
has  a  far  greater  compafs,  and  is  able  to  exprefs  not 
only  a  vaft  multitude  of  complex,  as  well  as  fimple  ideas; 
perhaps*  we  may  even  fay  that  articulate  fpeech  is  little 
lefs  extenfive  than  thought  itfelf,  there  being  hardly  any 
idea  that  can  be  formed  but  it  may  be  expreffed,  and  by 
that  means  communicated.  In  this  there  is  a  wide  and 
manifeft:  ditlincYion  between  the  rational  and  irrational 
creatures. 

Articulate  language  is  intended  to  communicate  our 
fentiments  one  to  another.  This  may  be  confidered  as 
fully  explained,  by  faying  it  includes  information  and 
perfuafion.  A  conception  in  my  mind,  when  fpoken,  its 
excellence  confifts  in  making  another  perceive  what  I 
perceive,  and  feel  towards  it  as  I  feel.  They  may  be  af- 
terwards amplified  and  extended  ;  but  thefe  two  particu- 
lars fhew  the  true  original  purpofe  of  fpeech.  Eloquence 
is  commonly  called  the  art  of  perfuafion,  but  the  other 
mull  be  taken  in.  We  mud  inform  before  we  can  per- 
fuade,  or  if  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  perfuafion  without 
information,  it  is  only  a  blind  impulfe. 

Articulate  fpeech  is  reprefenting  our  ideas  by  arbitrary 
founds.  That  is  to  fay,  there  is  no  real  or  natural  con- 
nexion between  the  found  and  fignification,but  what  is  the 
effe£t  of  compact  and  life.  In  this  articulate  fpeech  is 
diftinguifhed  from  figns  or  natural  founds,  as  alphabetical 
writing  (of  which  more  afterwards)  is  diftinguifhed  from 
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hieroglyphical.  Natural  founds  may  fignify  joy,  fear,  an- 
ger, but  language  in  general  has  no  fuch  natural  connex- 
ion with  its  meaning.  The  words  fun  and  moon  might 
have  had  different  meanings,  and  ferved  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  The  word  beitb  in  Hebrew,  oikos  in  Greek, 
domus  in  Latin,  maison  in  French,  and  house  in  Englifh, 
though  all  of  them  different,  are  equally  proper  for  fig- 
nifying  the  fame  thing,  when  once  they  are  fixed  by  the 
cuitomofthe  feveral  nations.  Some  have  attempted  to 
reduce  the  original  words  of  a  fuppofed  original  language 
and  even  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  a  natural  refem- 
blance  of  the  things  to  be  fignified  ;  but  their  attempts 
have  been  fruitlefs  and  ridiculous.  It  was  in  ancient  times 
a  pretty  general  imagination,  that  there  was  a  certain  lan- 
guage that  was  original  and  natural  to  man ;  that  this 
was  the  firft  language  in  ufe ;  and  that  if  men  were  not 
taught  another  language  by  example,  they  would  all  fpeak 
this  language.  ,  But  experience,  after  trial  had  been  made 
by  feveral  curious  perfons,  mowed  this  imagination  to  be 
vain  ;  for  thofe  who  were  brought  up  without  any  com- 
munication with  men,  were  always  dumb,  and  fpoke 
none  at  all,  except  fometimes  imitating  the  natural  founds 
of  fome  beads  or  birds  which  they  might  occafionally 
hear.  Herodotus's  ftory  is  either  a  fable,  or  it  proves  no- 
thing, of  a  king  of  Egypt  having  two  children  nourifhed 
by  goats,  and  pronouncing  the  word  Bee,  or  Beecos, 
which  they  faid  fignified  bread  in  the  Phrygian  language. 
This  was  a  thing  merely  accidental,  if  true  ;  yet  at  any 
rate  of  very  doubtful  authority. 

The  words  in  articulate  fpeech  therefore  are  arbitrary, 
nor  is  there  any  poffibility  of  their  being  otherwife  ;  for 
words  are  only  founds,  and  though  it  is  poffible  in  fome 
few  particulars  to  fix  upon  words  with  a  natural  relation, 
as  for  example,  perhaps  the  names  of  animals  might  fome- 
times  be  given  them  with  fome  refemblance  of  found  to 
the  natural  founds  which  thefe  animals  utter,  yet  even 
this  withdifadvantages,  as  any  body  may'perceive,  by  try- 
ing to  make  a  word  that  fhall  refemble  the  neighing  of 
a  horfe,  the  lowing  of  a  bull,  &.c.  But  as  to  all  inani- 
mate vifible  objects,  it  is  impoflible  to  reprefent  them 
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by  found ;  light  and  found,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  being  to- 
tally different  in  kind.  I  can  recollect  nothing  that  makes 
any  difficulty  in  this  matter,  unlefs  that  fome  may  fay, 
how  then  do  you  find  place  for  that  particular  beauty  of 
poetry  and  other  defcriptions,  in  making  the  found  an  echo 
to  the  fenfe  ?  But  this  is  eafily  refolved.  In  fome  cafes 
the  pafiions  give  a  modulation  to  found,  and  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  fyllables,  and  eafe  or  difficulty  of  pronounc- 
ing them,  there  may  be  a  refemblance  to  flownefs  and  la- 
bor, or  their  oppofites  or  both.  As  in  the  famous  paflage 
of  Homer  Ton  men  Tissiphon ;  or  in  Mr.  Pope,  who  ex- 
emplifies the  rule  in  giving  it. 

"  'Tis  not  enough,  no  harfhnefs  gives  offence,"  &c. 
If  words  are  arbitrary,  it  may  be  alked  how  language 
came  firft  into  ufe  ?  in  which  the  opinions  are  various, 
but  the  controverfy  is  not  of  any  great  moment.  Some 
think  it  was  in  the  fame  way  as  other  creatures  exert 
their  natural  powers,  that  man  by  practice,  gradually 
came  to  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and  fettled  the  meaning  of 
words  by  cuftom.  Others  think  that  this  would  either 
never  have  happened,  or  have  taken  a  very  long  time,and 
fuppofe  that  their  Maker  taught  them  at  leatt  fome  de- 
gree of  practice,  which  mould  open  the  way  to  a  more 
extenfive  ufe  of  the  faculty.  And  the  confideration  that 
founds  in  language  are  arbitrary,  in  fome  degree  favors 
this  fuppofition,  becaufe  it  may  be  obferved  that  as  man- 
kind are  capable  by  inftruction  of  the  greateft  and  molt 
multifarious  improvement,  fo  without  inflruction  they 
are  capable  of  doing  leaft.  A  human  infant  when  firft 
brought  forth,  is  more  helplefs  and  longer  helplefs  than 
any  other  animal  that  we  know.  It  does  not  feem  to  be  of 
much  importance  to  form  a  determinate  opinion  of  this 
queftion.  It  occurs  in  the  very  fame  way  again,  and 
may  be  reafoned  upon  the  fame  principles,  whether  al- 
phabetical writing  was  an  invention  and  difcovery  of 
man,  or  revealed  by  God.  Thole  who  hold  the  laft  opi- 
nion obferve  that  hieroglyphic  writing,  or  writing  by  figns 
or  pictures,  was  before  alphabetical,  and  that  the  improve- 
ment of  hieroglyphics  does  not  lead  to,  but  from  alpha- 
betical writing.     That  the  cue  confifts  of  natural  em- 
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blems,  and  vifible  figns  of  fentiments,  and  the  other  of 
arbitrary  or  artificial  figns  for  iimple  founds,  fo  that  the 
more  complex  you  make  the  hieroglyphic,  you  differ  the 
more  from  the  alphabet.  It  feems  probable  that  this,  and 
indeed  the  radical  principles  of  all  great  difcoveries,  were 
brought  out  by  accident,  that  is  to  fay,  by  Providence  : 
therefore  it  is  probable  that  God  gave  to  our  fir  It  parents 
who  were  found  in  a  Mate  of  full  growth,  all  the  inftruc- 
tion  neceffary  for  proceeding  upon,  and  exercifing  the 
faculty  of  fpeech,  the  length  that  was  necelfary  for  the 
purpofes  of  human  life.  It  is  alio  probable  from  the  ana- 
logy of  Providence,  that  he  left  as  much  to  the  exercife  of 
the  human  powers  as  experience  and, application  could 
conveniently  fupply. 

I  will  not  enter  much  into  the  formation  and  conduc- 
tion of  language  in  general.  It  is  formed  by  a  certain 
number  of  fimple  founds  which  when  variouily  combined, 
produce  that  variety  of  words  which  though  certainly 
not  ftrictly  infinite,  yet  have  been  hitherto  inexhaufled 
by  all  the  languages  in  the  world.  The  letters  are  divid- 
ed into  vowels  and  confonants,  the  firlt  having  a  found  of 
themfelves,  and  the  other  giving  only  a  fort  of  modifi- 
cation to  that  found.  Some  great  philologifts  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  in  the  Hebrew  and  feveral  other  ancient  lan- 
guages, their  whole  letters  are  confonants,  tending  to 
mark  the  different  configurations  of  the  organs  of  found 
at  the  beginning  of  pronunciation,  and  the  vowels  are  the 
founds  themfelves,  which  they  fay  men  were  taught  to 
adopt  by  habit,  firlt  in  fpeaking,  and  then  in  writing, 
and  afterwards  were  diitinguilhed  by  marks  or  figns  for 
the  fake  of  readers.  Hence  the  controverfy  about  the 
Hebrew  points,  and  indeed  reading  the  dead  languages 
in  general,  which  is  attended  with  great  uncertainty,  par- 
ticularly from  the  following  circumftances.  Vowels 
have  in  general  been  but  five  or  hx.  in  number,  which 
fliould  exprefs  all  the  fimple  founds,  and  yet  they  do  not, 
and  perhaps  there  is  not  a  language  in  which  there  is  great- 
er confufion  in  this  matter,  than  our  own,  which  makes 
the  En^lifh  fo  exceedingly  difficult  for  aforeignerto  attain. 
Several  Englifh  vowels  have  three  or  four  different  founds, 
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and  as  Sheridan  fays,  fome  of  them  the  length  of  five  ;  / 
has  three  in  one  word,  viz.  infinite.  Thefe  things  not 
being  neceflary  to  my  main  purpofe,  I  only  point  at  them 
without  enlarging. 

It  is  plain  that  in  whatever  manner  languages  were  firft 
formed,  we  can  eafily  fee  that  they  came  flowly  and  by 
degrees  to  perfection.  An  eminent  French  author,  father 
Lamy,  fays  the  Hebrew  language  was  perfect  in  its  origi- 
nal ;  but  he  advances  no  proof  of  this,  but  mowing  in- 
deed by  very  juft  hiftorical  remarks  and  criticifms,  that 
the  Hebrew  was  anterior  in  point  of  time  to  the  Greek, 
and  that  in  writing,  the  letters  were  taken  from  the  He- 
brew and  employed  in  the  Greek.  Hiftory  fays  that  Cad- 
mus was  a  Phenician,  and  he  has  generally  among  the 
Greeks  the  honor  of  introducing  letters.  It  is  alfo  obfer- 
ved  that  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  ufed  in  expref- 
fing  numbers,  the  Greeks  after  they  had  in  procefs  of 
time  altered  or  left  out  the  letter  van  in  Hebrew,  which 
Hands  fixth  in  order,  they  put  a  new  mark  s  for  fix,  that 
the  relt  might  retain  their  powers,  which  plainly  fhews 
that  the  Hebrew  alphabet  was  older  than  the  Greek,  as  it 
now  ftands. 

But  for  my  part,  I  do  not  underftand  the  meaning 
of  faying  that  the  Hebrew  language  was  perfect  at  firft  ; 
it  might  be  fitted  for  all  the  purpofes  of  them  that  ufed  it 
firft,  and  is  probably  at  this  day  as  good  as  any  other 
language,  fo  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  plain  that  this  and 
all  the  other  languages  of  the  firft  ages  were  narrow,  fliort 
and  fimple.  They  muft  have  been  fo  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  moft  probably  they  confided  chiefly  of  mo- 
nofyllables  reprefenting  fimple  ideas.  What  occafion 
had  they  for  complex  or  compound  words,  when  they 
had  few  if  any  complex  or  compounded  ideas  ?  This  ap- 
pears very  plainly  from  the  ftate  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
fome  of  the  other  orientals,  and  the  language  of  all  un- 
cultivated people.  It  holds  likewife  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Chinefe  language,  which  though  the  people  are  not  un- 
cultivated properly  fpeaking,  is  yet  in  an  unimproved 
ftate,  from  their  having  had  little  intercourfe  with  other 
nations.     All  fuch  languages   have  few  adjectives,  and 
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when  they  do  ufe  words  as  adjectives,  they  are  common- 
ly figurative.  There  is  an  ingenious  and  probable  de- 
duction how  a  fcanty  narrow  language  might  be  firlt  ufed 
in  Shuckford's  connexions.  They  might  exprefs  quali- 
ties by  the  name  of  ibme  animal  remarkable  for  them — 
as  a  lion-man,  for  a  valiant  or  fierce  man.  This  is  whol- 
ly agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The 
Hebrews  defcribe  every  thing  that  is  very  great,  by  adding 
the  name  of  God  to  it,  as  the  trees  of  God — the  river  of 
God.  It  follows  that  in  all  uncultivated  languages  the  fi- 
gures are  frequent  and  very  ftrong.  The  Indians  in  Ame- 
rica have  a  language  full  of  metaphors.  They  take  up  the 
hatchet,  for  going  to  war,  and  they  brighten  the  chain, 
when  they  confirm  a  peace. 

Hence  it  appears  that  in  the  earlieft  times,  if  they  ufed 
figures,  it  was  the  effect  of  necefiity  rather  than  choice. 
But  what  men  did  at  firft  out  of  necefiity,  orators  after- 
wards returned  to  from  choice,  in  order  to  increafe  the 
beauty  or  force  of  their  diction,  or  both.  In  fact  figures 
do  make  the  greateft  impreffion  on  men's  minds.  They 
are  fenfible,  and  therefore  level  to  every  perfon's  capacity  : 
for  the  fame  reafon  they  make  a  ftrong  imprefiion  on  the 
imagination.  They  likewife  leave  a  great  deal  of  room 
for  the  creative  power  of  fancy  to  make  additions.  A  fign 
or  fymbol  feen  by  a  multitude,  on  a  fubject  that  is  under- 
ftood,  carries  the  contagion  of  enthufiafm  or  rage  exceed- 
ingly far.  In  the  19th  of  Judges  you  fee  the  Levite  took 
his  concubine,  and  cut  her  into  twelve  parts,  and  fent 
them  to  all  the  tribes  of  Ifrael.  The  Roman  alfo  holding 
up  the  (tump  of  his  hand  which  he  had  loft  in  the  fervice 
of  the  public,  pleaded  for  his  brother  with  a  power  valtly 
fuperior  to  any  language  whatever. 
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LECTURE    V. 

"AVING  given  you  a  fhort  view  of  language  in  ge- 
neral, if  it  were  not  too  long,  I  would  confider  the 
itructure  of  particular  languages  ;  inftead  of  which,  take 
the  few  following  fhort  remarks. 

1.  The  nature  of  things  neceffarily  fuggefls  many  of 
the  ways  of  fpeaking  which  conftitute  the  grammar  of  a 
language,  and  in  every  language  there  is  nearly  the  fame 
number  of  parts  of  fpeech,  as  they  are  enumerated  in  the 
Latin  grammar ;  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  participle,  adverb, 
prepofition,  interjection,  conjunction. 

2.  In  the  ufe  of  thefe,  there  is  a  very  great  variety* 
Nouns  to  be  fure,  are  declined  nearly  the  fame  way  in  all 
by  cafes  and  numbers,  though  the  Greeks  in  this  difFer  a 
little,  ufing  three  numbers  inflead  of  two,  having  a  parti- 
cular inflection  of  the  word,  when  there  are  but  two  per- 
ibns  meant  ;  and  another  for  the  plural  or  more  :  but  in 
the  verbs,  there  is  a  very  great  diverfity  ;  in  the  adYive  and 
paffive  lignification  they  generally  agree,  but  fome  ex- 
prefs  the  perfons  by  terminations,  and  fome  by  pronouns 
and  nominatives  exprefied.  Some  have  moods  which 
others  have  not.  The  Greeks  have  an  optative  mood  ; 
the  Latins  have  gerunds  ;  the  Hebrews  with  fewer  differ- 
ences of  moods,  have  conjugations  that  carry  fome  variety 
of  fignification  to  the  fame  word.  In  one  word  maser, 
he  delivered,  there  is  not  only  this  and  its  paflive,  but  ano- 
ther, he  delivered  diligently,  and  the  paffive  ;  another,  he 
made  to  deliver ;  another,  he  delivered  himfelf.  The 
Greeks,  befides  the  active  and  paffive,  have  a  media  vox^ 
of  which  perhaps  the  ufe  is  not  now  fully  underftood  ; 
fince  fome  of  the  belt  grammarians  fay  it  fignifies  doing 
a  thing  to  one's  felf;  Tupsomai  I  mall  ftrike  myfelf.  Molt 
of  the  modern  languages  decline  their  verbs,  not  by  inflec- 
tion of  the  termination,  as  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  by 
auxiliary  verbs,  as  the  Englifh  and  French.  The  Ghinefe 
language  is  perhaps  the  lealt  improved  of  any  language 
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that  has  fubfifted  for  any  time  ;  this  probably  is  owing  to 
their  want  of  alphabetical  writing  :  every  word  among 
them  had  a  character  peculiar  to  it,  Co  that  letters  and 
words  were  the  fame  in  number  in  their  language;  this 
rendered  it  of  immenfe  difficulty  to  underftand  their  wri- 
ting among  thernfelves,  and  quite  impoflible  to  foreigners  : 
but  they  were  vaftly  furprifed  to  find,  that  the  Jefuits  from 
Europe,  that  came  among  them,  could  eafily  write  their 
language  by  our  alphabet :  and  as  they  ufe  the  fame  word 
in  different  tones,  for  different  meanings,  thefe  fathers  alfo 
foon  found  a  way  of  diflinguifhing  thefe  in  writing  by  cer- 
tain marks  and  accents  placed  over  the  word,  differing  as 
it  was  to  be  differently  taken. 

3.  Some  have  amufed  themfelves,  with  inventing  a  lan- 
guage, with  fuch  a  regular  grammar  as  might  be  eafily  un- 
derftood,  and  having  this  language  brought  into  general 
ufe.  We  have  a  remark  of  this  kind,  in  Father  Lami's 
rhetorique,  in  French,  and  he  fays  the  grammar  of  the 
Tartar  language  come  neareft  to  it.  We  have  alfo  had 
fome  fchemes  and  propofitions  of  this  kind  in  Englifh,  but 
it  feems  wholly  chimerical.  I  fhall  only  obferve  further* 
that  fome  few  have  imagined  that  the  Hebrew  language 
itfelf  was  originally,  and  when  compleat,  a  perfect  lan- 
guage, and  that  we  now  have  it  only  maimed,  and  but  a 
fmall  part  of  it.  Thefe  fuppofe  the  language  to  be  gene- 
rated thus,  by  taking  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  firft 
going  through  them  regularly  by  two,  and  then  by  three, 
ab,  ag,  ad,  &.c.  aba,  abb,  he.  All  thefe  fchemes  are  idle, 
becaufe  no  perfon  can  poffibly  lay  down  rules  beforehand, 
for  every  thing  that  may  hereafter  be  thought  and  fpoken, 
and  therefore,  when  they  are  brought  out,  they  will  be  ex- 
preflfed  as  thofe  to  whom  they  firft  occur  fhall  incline,  and 
cullom  will  finally  fix  them,  and  give  them  their  authority. 

Leaving  thefe  things  therefore,  as  matters  of  more 
curiofity  than  ufe,  I  proceed  to  fpeak  of  eloquent  fpeech, 
and  its  hifiory  as  an  art.  It  is  plain,  that  in  the  progrefs  of 
fociety  and  the  commerce  of  human  life,  it  would  foon 
appear  that  fome  fpoke  with  more  grace  and  beauty,  and 
foas  more  to  incline  the  hearers  to  their  fentiments,  than 
others;  neither  is  it  hard  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  early 
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in  repute.  In  the  firft  affociations  of  mankind,  they' 
muft  have  been  chiefly  governed  by  thofe  who  had  the 
power  of  perfuafion.  In  uncultivated  focieties,  it  is  fo 
flill  :  In  an  Indian  tribe,  the  fachem  or  wife  man  directs 
their  councils.  The  progrefs  of  oratory  towards  perfec- 
tion, muft  have  been  evidently  in  fact,  like  the  progrefs 
of  all  other  human  arts,  gradual,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
encouragement  given  to  its  exercife.  It  prevailed,  where 
the  ftate  of  things  and  conftitution  of  government  favored 
it,  but  not  other  wife. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  here,  that  by  the  confent  of  all,  and 
by  the  memorials  of  antiquity  that  are  left,  poetry  was 
more  ancient  than  oratory ;  or  perhaps  we  may  rather 
fay,  that  the  firft  exertions  of  genius  in  eloquent  expreffion 
were  in  poetry,  not  in  prole.  It  has  frequently  been  made 
matter  of  critical  inquiry,  why  poetry  was  prior  to  ora- 
tory, and  why  fooner  brought  to  perfection  ?  I  do  not 
perceive  very  clearly,  what  great  advantage  there  is  in  de- 
termining this  queftion,  fuppofing  we  fhould  hit  upon  the 
true  reafons :  one  reafon  I  take  to  be,  that  the  circum- 
ftance  in  poetry  that  gives  generally  the  higheft  pleafure, 
viz.  a  ftrong  and  vigorous  fancy,  is  leaft  indebted  to  appli- 
cation, inftruction  or  time  for  its  perfection  :  therefore 
poetical  productions  in  general,  and  that  fpecies  of  them 
in  particular  which  have  mod  of  that  quality,  muft  be  as 
eafily  produced  in  uncultivated  times,  as  any  other;  and 
for  fome  reafons  given  in  a  former  difcourfe,  muft  appear 
then  with  the  greateft  effect.  Whereas,  to  fuccefs  in 
oratory,  fome  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  even 
fome  experience  in  the  ways  of  men,  is  neceffary.  Ano- 
ther difference  is  plain  ;  poetical  productions  having  ge- 
nerally pleafure  or  immediate  entertainment  as  their  de- 
fign,  may  produce  that  effect  in  any  age  ;  whereas  the 
circumftances  that  rendered  the  orator's  difcourfe  intereft- 
ing,  are  all  gone. 

Perhaps  to  this  we  may  add,  that  the  incitements  to 
poetry  are  more  general.  A  poet  pleafes  and  obtains 
fame  from  every  fingle  perfon  who  reads  or  hears  his  pro- 
ductions; but  an  aflembly,  bufinefs,  and  an  occafion  are  ne- 
ceffary to  the  orator.     This  laft  is  likewife  limited  in  point 
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of  place  and  fituation.  Oratory  could  not  thrive  in  a  ftate 
where  arbitrary  power  prevails,  becaufe  then  there  is  no- 
thing left  for  large  affemblies  and  a  diffufive  public  to  de- 
termine ;  whereas  poetry  is  pleafing  to  perfons  under  any 
form  of  government  whatever. 

Thofe  who  have  given  the  hiftory  of  oratory  have 
rather  given  us  the  hiftory  of  the  teachers  of  that  art  than 
its  progrefs  and  effects.  It  muft  be  obferved,  however, 
that  in  this  as  well  as  in  poetry,  criticifm  is  the  child  and 
not  the  father  of  genius.  It  is  the  fruit  of  experience 
and  judgment,  by  reflection  upon  the  fpontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  genius.  Criticifm  inquires  what  was  the 
caufe  of  things  being  agreeable,  after  the  effect  has 
been  feen.  Ward  brings  a  citation  from  Cicero,  to  fliow 
that  the  orator's  art  was  older  than  the  Trojan  war.  The 
purport  of  this  is,  that  Homer  attributes  force  to  Ulyffes' 
fpeeches,  and  fweetnefs  to  Neftor's  ;  perhaps  alfo  he  has 
characterifed  Menelaus'  manner  as  fimple,  ihort  and  un- 
adorned. There  is  not,  however,  any  certainty  in  this 
art  being  much  ftudied  or  explained  in  thefe  early  times 
from  this  citation  ;  for  though  Homer  is  an  excellent  poet, 
of  inimitable  fire  and  great  ftrength  of  natural  judgment, 
it  is  not  certain  that  he  kept  fo  perfectly  to  propriety,  as 
to  defcribe  only  the  manner  and  ftyle  of  things  at  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  which  was  250  years  before  his  own. 
I  fhould  be  more  apt  to  conclude  that  he  had  defcribed 
manners,  characters  and  fpeakers  as  they  were  in  his  own 
time,  with  a  little  air  of  antiquity. 

We  are,  however,  told  by  Paufanias,  that  the  firfi:  fchool 
of  oratory  in  Greece  was  opened  in  the  fchool  of  Thefeus, 
the  age  preceding  that  war.  If  there  be  any  certainty  in 
this,  its  being  taught  in  Greece  has  been  very  ancient 
indeed  ;  but  thefe  being  fabulous  times,  it  is  fcarcely  to 
be  depended  upon.  However,  it  is  certain  that  oratory 
flourifhed  early,  and  was  improved  greatly  in  Greece. 
Many  circumftances  concurred  to  produce  this  effect. 
The  fpirit  and  capacity  of  the  people — the  early  intro- 
duction of  letters — but  chiefly  their  political  fitua- 
tion— the  freedom  of  their  dates — the  frequency  of  pub- 
lic affemblies — and   the  importance  of   their  decifions. 
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There  is  much  faid  of  the  fpirit*  and  capacity  of  the 
Greeks  for  all  the  arts,  and  to  be  fure  their  climate,  fo 
i'erene  and  temperate,  might  have  all  the  effect  that  a  cli- 
mate can  have  :  but  I  reckon  the  two  other  caufes  much 
jnore  confiderable.  The  introduction  of  letters  is  necef- 
fary  to  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  a  language,  and 
as  they  were  early  bleffed  with  that  advantage,  they  had 
the  bed  opportunity  of  improving.  However,  the  lad 
caufe  of  all  is  much  more  powerful  than  both  the  former, 
though  perhaps  literature  is  neceffary  to  be  joined  with  it 
to  produce  any  great  effect.  As  to  fome  of  the  other  arts, 
particularly  painting  and  datuary,  an  eminent  modern 
critic  fays,  the  Greeks  could  not  but  excel,  becaufe  they, 
of  all  others,  had  the  bed  images  from  nature  to  copy. 
He  fays  that  the  games  in  Greece,  in  which  the  beft  form- 
ed bodies  for  agility  and  ftrength  in  the  whole  country 
were  feen  naked,  and  driving  and  exerting  themfelves  to 
the  very  utmoft,  mud  have  prefented  to  perfons  of  genius 
originals  to  draw  from,  fuch  as  in  moft  other  nations  ne- 
ver are  to  be  feen.  If  this  remark  is  juft  in  the  other  arts, 
the  influence  of  eloquence  in  the  public  alfemblies  of  thefe 
free  dates  mud  have  had  a  fimilar  effect  in  the  art  of 
fpeaking. 

The  art  of  fpeaking  in  Greece,  however,  does  not  feem 
to  have  rifen  high  till  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  fo  powerful  an  orator  that  he  kept  up  his  in- 
fluence in  the  city  as  much  by  his  eloquence  as  tyrants 
did  by  their  power.  There  is  a  pafiage  of  Cicero,  which 
feems  to  fay  that  he  was  the  fird  who  prepared  his  dif- 
courfes  in  writing,  and  fome  have  been  fimple  enough 
to  believe  that  he  read  them  ;  but  nothing  can  be  a  more 
manifeft  midake,  becaufe  aftion  or  pronunciation  was 
by  all  the  ancients  confidered  as  the  great  point  in  ora- 
tory. There  were  to  be  feen  in  Cicero  and  Qyintilian's 
times,  orations  faid  to  be  of  Pericles  ;  but  both  thefe  great 
orators  feem  to  be  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  his,  be- 
caufe they  did  not  at  all  feem  to  come  up  to  the  great  fame 
pf  his  eloquence.  Mr.  Bayle,  a  very  eminent  critic, 
fays  judly,  that  thefe  great  men  might  be  midaken  in 
that  particular ;  for  a  very   indifferent  compofition  may 
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be  the  work  of  a  very  great  orator.  The  grace  of  elo- 
cution and  the  power  of  a&ion  might  not  only  acquire  a 
man  fame  in  (peaking,  but  keep  up  his  influence  in  pub- 
lic affemblies.  Of  this  we  have  two  very  great  Britifh 
examples,  Mr.  Whitefield  in  the  pulpit,  and  Mr.  Pitt  in 
the  fenate. 

After  Pericles  there  were  many  great  orators  in  Greece* 
and  indeed  all  their  ftatefmen  were  orators  till  the  time 
of  Demofthenes,  when  the  Grecian  eloquence  feems  to 
have  attained  its  perfection.  The  praifes  of  this  great 
fpeaker  are  to  be  fo  generally  met  with,  that  I  fhall  not  in- 
fill: upon  them  at  all,  further  than  reminding  you,  that 
though  no  doubt  eminently  qualified  by  nature,  he  needed 
and  received  great  improvement  trom  art. 

The  Roman  eloquence  was  of  much  fhorter  duration. 
It  is  true  that  the  Roman  ft  ate  being  free,  and  the  af- 
femblies of  the  people  having  much  in  their  power,  it 
feems,  according  to  the  principles  we  have  gone  upon, 
that  public  fpeaking  muft  have  been  in  efteem  ;  but  there 
is  fomething  peculiar.  The  Romans  were  for  many  ages 
a  plain,  rough,  unpolifhed  people.  Valor  in  war  was  their 
idol,  and  therefore  though  to  be  fure  from  the  earlieft  times 
the  affemblies  muft  have  been  managed  in  their  delibera- 
tions by  their  fpeakers,  yet  they  were  concife  and  una- 
dorned, and  probably  conlifted  more  of  telling  them  their 
flory,  and  mowing  their  wounds  which  was  of  frequent 
practice  among  them,  than  any  artful  or  pafiionate  ha- 
rangues. The  firft  fpeakers  of  any  eminence  we 
read  of  in  the  Roman  hillory,  were  the  Gracchi.  Cicero 
I  believe  makes  little  mention  even  of  them.  Anthony 
and  Cralfus  were  the  firft  celebrated  orators  among  the 
Romans,  and  they  were  but  in  the  age  immediately  be- 
fore Cicero  himfelf,  and  from  his  time  it  rather  fell  into 
decav. 

1  have  faid  above  that  genius  and  excellence  was  before 
criticifm.  This  is  very  plain;  for  though  we  read  offchools 
and  rhetoricians  at  different  times  and  places,  thefe  are 
confidered  by  the  great  mafters  as  perfons  quite  contemp- 
tible. Of  this  kind  there  is  a  remarkable  paflage  in  Ci- 
cero in  his  Brutus.     At  hunc  (fpeaking  of  Pericles)  non 
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declamator,  &c.  The  firft  jufl  and  truly  eminent  critic 
in  Greece  was  Ariftotle,  who  fjourifhed  as  late  as  the  time 
ofDemofthenes.  And  Cicero  himfelf  was  the  firft  emi- 
nent critic  among  the  Romans.  Ariftotle  has  laid  open 
the  principles  of  eloquence  and  perfuafion  as  a  logician 
and  philofopher,  and  Cicero  has  done  it  in  a  ftill  more 
mafterly  manner,  as  a  philofopher,  fcholar,  orator  and 
ftatefman  ;  and  I  confefs  unlefs  he  has  had  many  authors 
to  confult  that  we  know  nothing  of,  his  judgment  and 
penetration  are  quite  admirable,and  his  books  de  Oratore, 
&c.  more  finiflied  in  their  kind,  than  any  of  his  orations 
themfelves. 

As  to  the  effects  of  oratory,  they  have  been  and  are 
furely  very  great,  but  as  things  feen  through  a  mill,  or  at 
a  great  diftance,  are  apt  to  be  miftaken  in  their  fize,  I  am 
apt  to  think  many  fay  things  incredible,  and  make  fuppo- 
fitions  quite  contrary  to  nature  and  reafon,  and  therefore 
to  probability.  Some  fpeak  and  write  as  if  all  the  anci- 
ent orators  had  a  genius  more  than  human,  and  indeed 
by  their  whole  drain  feem  rather  to  extinguifh  than  ex- 
cite an  ardor  to  excel.  Some  alfo  feem  tome  to  go  upon 
a  fuppofition  as  if  all  the  people  in  the  ancient  republics 
had  been  fages,  as  well  as  their  ftatefmen  orators. — 
There  is  a  remark  to  be  found  in  many  critics  upon  .a 
{lory  of  Theophraftus  the  philofopher,  from  which  they 
infer  the  delicacy  of  the  Athenians.  That  philofopher 
it  feems  went  to  buy  fomething  of  an  herb- woman,  at  a 
flail,  and  flie  in  her  anfwer  to  him  it  feems  called  him 
flranger.  This  they  fay  mows  thatfhe  knew  him  by  his 
accent  not  to  be  a  native  of  Athens,  although  he  had 
lived  there  thirty  years.  But  we  are  not  even  certain 
that  her  calling  him  ftranger  implied  any  more  than  that 
lie  was  unknown  to  her.  Befides,  though  it  were  true, 
that  file  difcovered  him  not  to  be  an  Athenian  born,  this 
is  no  more  than  what  happens  in  every  populous  country 
that  there  is  fomething  in  the  accent  which  will  deter- 
mine a  man  to  be  of  one  country  or  province,  rather 
than  another,  and  I  am  fomewhat  of  opinion  that  this 
would  be   more  difcernible  in  Greece  than  any.  where 
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elk.  The  different  dialects  of  the  Greek  tongue  were 
not  reckoned  reproachful,  as  many  local  differences  are 
in  Britain,  which  therefore  people  will  endeavor  to  rid 
themfelves  of  as  well  as  they  can.  In  fhort  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  an  affembiy  of  the  vulgar  in  Athens  was 
jufl:  like  an  affembiy  of  common  people  among  us, 
and  a  fenate  at  Athens  in  understanding  and  tafle  was  not 
Superior  to  the  fenate  of  Great-Britain,  and  that  fome  of 
them  were  but  mere  mobs  ;  and  that  they  were  very  dis- 
orderly is  plain  from  what  we  read  of  Plato  being  pulled 
down  from  the  defk,  when  he  went  up  to  defend  Socra- 
tes- 

The  mod:  remarkable  (lory  of  the  effe£t  of  oratory  is  that 
told  of  Cicero's  power  over  Gzefar  in  his  oration  for  C. 
Ligarius.  This  is  very  pompoufly  told  by  fome  critics, 
that  Geefar  came  to  the  judgment  feat  determined  to  con- 
demn him,  and  even  took  the  pen  in  his  hand  to  fign  his 
condemnation,  but  that  he  was  intereftedby  Cicero's  elo- 
quence, and  at  lad  fo  moved  that  he  dropped  the  pen  and 
granted  the  orator's  requeit.  But  fuppofing  the  fa£ts  to 
have  happened,  I  am  very  doubtful  of  the  juilnefs  of  the 
remark.  Coefarwasa  great  politician,  and  as  we  know  he 
did  attempt  to  eftablifh  his  authority  by  mercy,  it  is  not 
unlikely  both  that  he  determined  to  pardon  Ligarius,  and 
to  flatter  Cicero's  vanity  by  giving  him  the  honor  of  ob- 
taining it.  In  fhort,  oratory  has  its  chief  power  in  pro- 
mifcuous  affemblies,  and  there  it  reigned  of  old,  and  reigns 
Hill,  by  its  vifible  effect. 


LECTURE    VL 

E  now  proceed  to  confider  eloquence  as  divided 
into  its  three  great  kinds — the  Sublime,  the  Sim- 
ple,  and  the  mixed.  This  is  very  unhappily  expreffed 
by  Ward,  who  divides  ilyle  into  the  low,  the  middle, 
and  the  fublime.  Low  is  a  word  which,  in  its  firll  and 
literal  fenfe,  Signifies  Situation,  and  when  applied  meta- 
phorically, never  is,  in  any  inftance,    ufed  in  a   good 
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fenfe,  but  always  fignifies  what  is  either  unhappy,  or  bafe 
and  contemptible,  as  we  fay  a  man's  or  a  date's  finances 
are  low.  We  fay  a  man  is  in  alow  flate  of  health.  We 
fay  he  is  guilty  of  low,  mean  practices. — Has  a  low,  mean, 
paltry  ftyle.  It  was  therefore  conveying  a  very  wrong 
idea  to  make  low  one  of  the  different  kinds  of  ftyle.  You 
may  cbferve  that  I  have  introduced  this  diftinction  in  a 
manner  fomewhat  different  from  him,  and  fome  other  au- 
thors. They  conlider  it  as  a  divifion  of  ftyle.  I  choofe 
rather  to  fay  there  are  three  different  great  kinds,  into 
which  eloquence  and  compofiiion  may  be  divided.  The 
reafon  is  I  believe,  the  word  style,  which  was  ufed  both 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  efpecially  the  latter,  has 
Jike  many  others  gradually  changed  its  meaning.  At  firft 
it  fignined  the  manner  of  writing  in  general,  and  is  even 
fometimes  ufed  fo  ftill,  but  more  commonly  now  in  En- 
glifh  it  is  confined  to  the  diction.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  fay  fublimity  in  fentiments  and  ftyle,  fo  as 
to  di'linguifh  the  one  from  the  other.  I  am  fenfible  that 
even  in  this  confined  fenfe  there  is  a  fublimity,  fimplicity, 
and  mediocrity  in  language  itfelf,  which  will  naturally- 
enough  fail  to  be  explained,  but  it  is  better  upon  the  whole 
to  confidcr  them  as  different  kinds  of  eloquence  for  feveral 
resfons. 

Sublimity  in  writing  confifts  with  all  ftyles,  and  parti- 
cularly many  of  the  higheft  and  moft  admired  examples 
of  fublimity  are  in  the  utmoft  fimplicity  of  ftyle.  Some- 
times they  are  fo  far  from  lofing  by  it,  that  they  owe  a 
great  part  of  their  beauty  and  their  force  to  it.  That  re- 
markable example  of  fublimity  in -the  Scripture,  is  whol- 
ly in  the  fimple  ftyle.  "Let  there  be  light,  and  there 
"  was  light.  There  are  alfo  many  others  in  Scripture, 
"  The  gods  of  the  Gentiles  are  vanity  and  lies," — "  I  am 
"  that  I  am." 

Some  of  the  other  kinds  alfo,  even  the  fimpleft,  do 
fometimes  admit  great  force  of  expreffion,  though  more 
rarely,  and  there  is  a  great  danger  in  the  fimple  manner  of 
writing,  by  admitting  lofty  expreflions  to  fvvell  into  bom- 
baft.  The  mixed  kind  frequently  admits  of  fublimity  of 
ftyle,  and  indeed  is  called  mixed,  as  confiiiing,  as  it  were, 
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alternately  of  the  one  and  the  other,  or  being  made  up  of 
;i  proportion  of  each. 

The  Sublime  kind  of  writing  chiefly  belongs  to  the  fol- 
lowing Subjects :  epic  poetry,  tragedy,  orations  on  great 
Subje&s,  and  then  particularly  the  peroration.  Nothing 
can  be  too  great  for  thefe  Subjects,  and  unlefs  they  are 
treated  with  iublimity,  they  are  not  treated  Suitably.  The 
Simple  kind  of  writing  belongs  to  fcientific  writing,  epis- 
tolary writing,  effay  and  dialogue,  and  to  the  whole  in- 
ferior fpecies  of  poetry,  pallorals,  epigrams,  epitaphs,  &c^ 
The  mixed  kind  belongs  to  hiltory,  Syitem,  and  contro- 
verfy.  The  firft  fort  mult  be  always  fublime  in  Senti- 
ment  or  language,  or  both.  The  fecond  may  be  often 
fublime  in  fentiment :  fometimes,  but  very  rarely,  in  lan- 
guage. The  mixed  admits  of  both  forts  with  full  propri- 
ety, and  may  be  often  fublime  both  in  fentiment  and 
language. 

Let  us  now  confider  thefe  three  great  kinds  of  compo- 
fition,  Separately,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  named 
them. 

1.  Of  the  fublime  manner  of  writing — This  is  very 
difficult  to  defcribe  or  treat  of,  in  a  critical  manner.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  all  writers  on  this  Subject,  not  ex- 
cepting thofe  of  the  greateit  judgment,  accuracy  and  pre- 
cifion,  when  they  come  to  explain  it,  have  ufed  nothing 
but  metaphorical  expreflions.  It  is  however  certain  in 
general,  that  metaphor  Should  be  kept  as  much  as  poflible 
out  of  definition  or  explication.  Thefe  all  agreeing  there- 
fore in  this  circumitance,  feems  to  Snow  that  iublimity  is 
a  Single  or  Simple  idea,  that  cannot  be  refolved,  divided  or 
analyfed,  and  that  a  tafte  for  it,  is  in  a  good  meafure,  a 
feeling  of  nature.  The  critics  tell  us,  that  Sublimity  is- 
that  which  furprifes,  ravifhes,  tran Sports  :  theie  are  words 
Srequently  applied  to  its  efFe&s  upon  the  hearers,  and 
greatneSs,  loftinefs,  majefty,  are  afcribed  to  the  fentiments, 
to  the  character,  to  the  perfon.  An  oration,  or  the  Sub- 
lime parts  of  a  poem,  have  been  compared  to  the  voice 
of  thunder,  or  penetration  of  lightning,  to  the  impetuoSi- 
ty  of  a  torrent ;  this  laft,  is  one  of  the  bed  metaphorical 
expreflions  for  Sublimity  in  eloquence,  becaufe  it  carries 
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in  it,  not  only  the  idea  of  great  force,  but  of  carrying  away 
every  thing  with  it  thatoppofes  or  lies  in  its  way.v  That 
may  be  laid  to  be  fublime,  that  has  an  irrefiftible  influ- 
ence on  the  hearers,  and  when  examined,  carries  in  it  the 
idea  of  great  power  and  abilities  in  the  fpeaker :  yet  even 
this  is  not  fufficient,  it  has  the  character  of  greatnefs,  as 
diltincTt  from  that  of  beauty,  fweetnefs  or  ufe.  Burke,  on 
the  fublime,  has  endeavored  to  mow  that  fublimity  and 
beauty,  though  generally  united  in  our  apprehenfions,  are 
diftinct  qualities,  and  to  be  traced  to  a  different  fource. 
Of  fublimity  in  particular,  he  fays  it  is  always  allied  to 
fuch  things  as  raife  the  paffion  of  terror  :  but  of  this  I 
will  fpeak  more  fully  upon  a  head  I  have  referved  for  that 
purpofe  ;  in  which  I  propofe  to  inquire  into  the  firft  prin- 
ciples of  taile  or  approbation,  common  to  this  and  all  other 
arts. 

Longinus  mentions  no  lefs  than  five  different  fources 
of  the  fublime.  (1)  Greatnefs  or  elevation  of  mind.  (2) 
Pathos  or  paffion.  (3)  Figure.  (4)  Noblenefs  of  language. 
(5)  Compofition  or  arrangement  of  words.  But  though 
the  lad  two  of  thefe  are  of  confiderable  moment,  and 
greatly  contribute  to  augment  the  force  as  well  as  beauty 
of  adifcourfe,  I  do  not  think  they  are  of  that  nature,  as 
to  be  confidered  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  other  three. 
Therefore  leaving  what  is  to  be  faid  upon  them  to  the  next 
head,  when  it  will  properly  occur,  I  fhall  confider  the 
others  in  their  order. 

1.  Greatnefs  or  elevation  of  mind — This  is  the  firfl 
and  radical  fource  of  fublimity  indeed.  It  is  quite  im- 
poffible  for  a  man  to  attain  to  fublimity  of  compofition, 
unlefs  his  foul  is  great,  and  his  conceptions  noble  :  and 
on  the  other  hand,  he  that  poffeffes  thefe,  can  hardly  ex- 
prefs  himfelf  meanly.  Longinus  gives  it  as  an  advice, 
that  a  man  mould  accuftom  his  mind  to  great  thought. 
But  if  you  afk  me  what  are  great  thoughts,  1  confefs  my- 
felf  unable  to  explain  it,  and  unlefs  the  feeling  is  natural, 
I  am  afraid  it  is  impoffible  to  impart  it ;  yet  it  feems  to  be 
pretty  generally  underilood.  It  is  common  to  fay  fuch  a 
man  has  a  great  foul,  or 'fuch  another  has  a  mean  or  little 
foul.     A  great  foul  afpires  in  its  hopes ;  is  not  eafily  ter* 
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rified  by  enemies  or  difcouraged  by  difficulties,     It  is 

worth  while  to  confider  a  little  the  effect  of  a  man's  out- 
ward   circumftances.     The  mind   to  be  fure,  cannot  be 
wholly  made  by  any  circumftances.   Sentiments  and  ftate 
are  different   things.     Many  a  great    mind  has  been  in 
narrow  circumftances,  and  many  a  little  rafcal  has  been  a 
king ;  yet   education  and  manner  have  a  fenfible  effect 
upon  men  in  general.     I  imagine  I  have  obferved,  that 
when  perfons  of  great  rank,  have  been  at  the  fame  time, 
men  of  real  genius,  they  have  generally  excelled  in  ma- 
jelly  and  dignity  of  fentiments  and  language.     This   was 
an  advantage    generally  enjoyed  by  the  ancients  whofe 
writings  remain  to  us  ;  having  but  their  own  language  to 
fludy,  and  being  early  introduced   into  public  life,  and 
even  into  the  conduct  of  the  greateft  affairs,  they  were  led 
into  noblenefs  of  fentiment.     Xenophon,  Domofthenes, 
Cicero,  Caefar,  were  all  of  them  great  ftatefmen,  and  two 
of  them  great  generals,  as  well   as  writers.     In  modern 
times,  there  is  a  more  compleat  partition  of  employments, 
fo  that  the  llatefman,  general  and  fcholar,  arefeldom  found 
united  in  the  fame  perfon  ;  yet  I  think  it  appears  in  fa£t, 
that  when  ftatefmen  are  alfo  fcholars,  they  make  upon  the 
whole,  greater  orators  and  nobler  writers,  than  thofe  who 
are  fcholars  merely,  though  of  the  greateft  capacity.     In 
every  ftation  however,  this  remark  has  place,  that  it  is  of 
importance  to  fublimity  in  writing,  to  endeavor  to  acquire 
a  large   and   liberal  manner  of  thinking.     Whilft  I  am 
making  ufe  of  this  language,  I  would  caution  you  againft 
thinking  that  pride  and  vanity  of  mind,  are  at  all  allied  to 
greatnefs,  in  this  refpeft.     There  is  a  fet  of  men  called 
free-thinkers,  who  are  pleafed  to  arrogate  to  themfelves,  a 
large  and  liberal  manner  of  thinking,  and  the  generality 
of  them,  are  as  little  creatures,  as  any  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.     Mr.  Addifon  compares  them  to  a  fly,  which  light- 
ing upon  a  great  building,  and  perceiving  the  fmall  inter- 
faces between  the  ftones,  cries  out  of  vaft  chafms  and  irre- 
gularities,  which  is  wholly  owing  to  the  extreme  littlenefs 
of  his  fight,  that  is  not  able  to  fee  the  dignity  and  grandeur 
of  the  whole  building. 
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When  I  am  upon  this  fubjeft  of  greatnefs  and  eleva- 
tion of  thought,  as  one  fource  of  the  fublime,  you  will 
naturally  expert  that  I  mould  give  fome  examples  to  il- 
lutlrateit.  I  fhall  begin  with  fome  out  of  the  fcriptures, 
where  indeed  there  is  the  greater}  number,  and  thefe  the 
noblelt  that  can  well  be  conceived.  "  I  am  God  alone,  and 
befides  me  there  is  no  faviour — Who  is  this  that  darkeneth 
counfel  by  words  without  knowledge  ? — Who  will  fet  the 
briars  and  thorns  againfi:  me  in  battle  ?"  See.  See  alfo  two 
paffages  inimitably  grand — Ifa.  40.  12— and  v.  21,  and 
onwards. 

To  mention  fome  of  tlje  fayingsin  heathen  antiquity rrr 
Alexander's  laying  to  Parmenio  is  certainly  of  the  great 
kind,  yet  perhaps  with  a  confiderable  mixture  of  pride  as 
well  as  greatnefs,  Parmenio  told  him. if  he  were  Alexan- 
der he  would  ait  in  a  certain  manner.  Anfwer.  So 
would  I,  if  I  were  Parmenio.  That  of  Poms,  the  Indian 
king,  to  Alexander  however,  was  much  greater.  When 
he  was  Alexander's  prifoner,  and  was  afked  by  that  prince 
how  he  expected  to  be  treated  ?  He  anfwered,  like  a  king. 
Caefar's  famous  faying  of  veni,  vidi,  vici,  has  often  been 
quoted  as  a  concife  and  noble  description  of  the  rapidity 
of  his  conquelts  ;  yet  I  confefs  I  think  it  very  dubious  ;  it 
lias  not  only  an  air  of  improper  vanity,  but  looks  like  an 
intended  and  filly  play  upon  the  words,  and  what  we  call 
alliteration.  They  are  three  words  of  the  fame  length, 
the  fame  tenfe,  and  the  fame  beginning  and  ending. 
Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations,  I  believe  in  that  for  Mar- 
ceilus,  has  a  very  noble  compliment  to  Czefar,  when  he 
fays  the  gods  had  given  nothing  to  men  fo  great  as  a  dif- 
pofition  to  ihew  mercy.  But  of  all  great  fayings  on  re- 
cord,  there  is  none  that  ever  made  luch  an  impreffion 
upon  me  as  that  of  AylifFe  to  king  James  the  Hid.  He 
had  been  detefted  in  iome  of  the  plots,  &c.  The  king 
laid  to  him,  Mr.  AylifTe,  don't  you  know  'tis  in  my  power 
to  nardon  you  ?  Yes  (fays  he)  I  know  it  is  in  your  power, 
but  it  is  not  in  your  nature  ! 

It  is  necefiary  to  put  you  in  mind  in  reading  books  of 
criticifm,  that  when  examples  of  greatnefs  of  fentiment 
are  produced  from  Homer  and  the  other  ancient  writers. 
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that  all  circumflances  mufl  be  taken  in,  in  order  to  form 
ajufl  opinion  concerning  them.  We  mufl  remember 
his  times,  and  the  general  belief  of  his  countrymen  with 
regard  to  theology,  and  many  other  fubje&s.  There  mufl 
be  a  probability  to  make  a  thing  natural,  othervvife  it  is 
not  great  or  noble,  but  extravagant.  Homer  in  defcrib- 
jng  the  goddefs  Difcord,  fays,  her  feet  were  upon  the 
earth,  and  her  head  was  covered  with  the  clouds.  He 
makes  Pluto  look  up  and  affirm,  that  Neptune  would 
open  hell  itfelf,  and  make  the  light  to  fhine  into  that  dark 
abode.  There  are  fome  of  thefe  that  appear  to  me  fuf- 
piciouseven  in  Homer  himfelf  ;  fuch  as  when  he  makes 
Jupiter  brag  that  if  all  the  other  gods  were  to  hang  at  the 
bottom  of  a  chain,  and  earth  and  fea,  and  all  along  with 
them,  he  would  tofs  them  all  up  as  eafily  as  a  ball. 
However  it  was  with  regard  to  him,  who  was  taught  to 
believe  in  Jupiter  fitting  upon  Mount  Olympus,  or  quaf- 
fing Nectar  in  the  council  of  the  gods,  modern  and  Chris- 
tian writers  and  fpeakers  mould  be  careful  to  avoid  any 
thing  that  is  extravagant  and  ridiculous,  or  even  fuch  al- 
fufions  to  the  heathen  theology  as  could  only  be  proper  to 
thofe  who  believed  in  it. 

There  is  the  more  reafon  to  infill  upon  this,  that  as 
grandeur  and  fublimity  is  commonly  a  great  objecT;  of 
ambition,  particularly  with  young  perfons,  they  are  very 
ready  to  degenerate  into  bombaft.  You  ought  always  to 
remember  that  the  language  ought  to  be  no  higher  than  the 
fubjeft,  or  the  part  of  the  fubject  that  is  then  immediately 
handled.  See  an  example  of  the  different  ways  of  a  Am- 
ple and  a  turgid  writer,  upon  the  very  fame  fentiment, 
where  the  Roman  empire  was  extended  to  the  weftern 
coafl:  of  Spain,  Sextus  Rufus  fimply  tells  it  thus — Hifpa- 
nias  per  Decimum  Brutum  obtinuimus  et  ufque  ad  Ga- 
des  et  oceanum  pervenimus.  Florus,  taking  a  more  lofty 
flight,  fays — Decimus  Brutus  aliquanto  totius,  &c. 

I  have  only  further  to  obferve,  that  in  fublime  defcrip- 
tions  great  care  fhould  be  taken,  that  they  be  all  of  a  piece, 
and  nothing  unfuitable  brought  into  view.  Longinus 
jullly  blamed  the  poet  Hefiod,  that  after  he  had  faid  every 
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thing  he  could,  to  render  the  goddefs  of  darknefs  terrible, 
he  adds,  that  a  {linking  humor  ran  from  her  nofe — a  cir- 
cumftance  highly  difguiling,  but  no  way  terrible. 


LECTURE   VII. 

I  COME  now  to  the  fecond  fource  of  the  fublime, 
which  is  pathos,  more  commonly  called  in  Englifh 
the  pathetic,  that  is,  the  power  of  moving  the  paflions. 
This  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  fubject :  a  power 
over  the  paflions  is  of  the  utmoil  confequence  to  a  poet,  and 
it  is  all  in  all  to  an  orator.  This  every  one  will  perceive 
if  he  only  recollects  what  influence  paflion  or  fentiment 
has  upon  reafon,  or,  in  other  words,  inclination  upon  the 
practical  judgment.  He  that  pofleffes  this  power  in  a 
high  degree  has  the  higheft  capacity  of  ufefulnefs,  and  is 
like  wife  able  to  do  the  greateft  mifchief.  Sublime  fenti- 
ments  and  language  may  be  formed  upon  any  fubjecT:, 
and  they  touch  the  heart  with  a  fenfe  of  fympathy  or  ap- 
probation ;  but  to  move  the  paffions  of  others  fo  as  to  in- 
cline  their  choice,  or  to  alter  their  purpofe,  is  particularly 
the  defign  of  eloquence. 

The  chief  paflions  eloquence  is  intended  to  work  upon 
are,  rage,  terror,  pity, and  perhaps  defire  in  general,  though 
occafionally  he  may  have  occafion  to  introduce  every  af- 
fection. In  a  heroic  poem  every  affection  may  be  laid  to 
take  its  turn  ;  but  the  different  fpecies  of  oratory,  or  the 
different  objects  and  fubjects  of  it,  may  be  faid  to  divide 
the  paffions.  A  fpeaker  in  political  or  deliberative  aflem- 
blies  may  be  faid  to  have  it  in  view  to  excite  the  paflion 
of  rage  :  he  may  naturally  defire  to  incenfe  his  hearers 
againfl:  their  enemies,  foreign  and  domeftic,  reprefenting 
the  firlt  as  terrible  and  dangerous,  to  excite  averfion  and 
hatred,  and  the  other  as  weak  or  vvorthlefs,  to  excite  con- 
tempt. An  example  of  this  you  have  in  the  great  fub- 
jeft  of  Demoflhenes's  orations,  Philip,  king  of  Macedon — 
another  in  Cicero's  difcourfes  againfl  Cataline  and  An- 
thony.    Pity  is  the  chief  paflion  attempted  to  be  raifed  at 
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the  bar,  unlefs  in  criminal  cafes,  where  indignation  againfi 
villainy  of  every  kind  is  the  part  of  the  accufer.  Terror 
and  its  attendants  belong  very  much  to  a  fpeaker  in  the 
pulpit ;  rage  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  but  in  an  impro- 
per fenfe,  to  raife  a  llrong  and  fteady,  but  uniform  indig- 
nation, againlt  evil.  But  even  this  a  fpeaker  from  the 
pulpit  mould  endeavor  to  convert  into  compaffion  for  the 
folly  and  wretchednefs  of  the  guilty  perfon.  Pity  feems  to 
be  the  fingle  object  in  tragedy. 

One  talent  of  great  moment  towards  raifing  the  paffions 
is  a  llrong  and  clear  imagination,  and  a  defcriptive  man- 
ner of  fpeaking,  to  paint  fcenes  and  objects  ilrongly,  and 
fet  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  hearers.  To  felec't  fuch 
circumitances  as  will  have  the  mod  powerful  effect,  and 
to  dwell  only  upon  thefe.  We  have  not  any  where  in  En- 
glim  a  finer  example  of  the  pathetic,  and  the  choice  and 
life  of  circumitances,  than  the  fpeech  which  Shakefpeare 
has  made  for  Anthony  in  the  tragedy  of  Ccefar.  It  appears 
from  the  hiltory,  that  Anthony  did  fuccefsfully  raife  the 
fury  of  the  Romans  againlt  thofe  who  killed  Ccefar,  and  I 
think  he  could  hardly  felect  better  images  and  language 
tii an  thofe  we  have  in  the  Englifh  poet. 

But  yelterday,  &c. 

1.  To  raifing  the  paffions  with  fuccefs,  much  penetration 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  neceffary.  Without 
this  every  attempt  mult  fail.  In  confirmation  of  this  re- 
mark, though  there  are  perfons  much  better  fitted  for  it 
by  nature  than  others,  the  molt  powerful  in  raifing  t.he 
paffions  have  generally  been  thofe  who  have  had  much 
acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  practice  in  life.  Re- 
el ufe  ltudents  and  profefled  fcholars  will  be  able  to  difco- 
ver  truth,  and  to  defend  it,  or  to  write  moral  precepts 
with  clearnefs  and  beauty  ;  but  they  are  feldom  equal  for 
the  tender  and  pathetic,  to  thofe  who  have  been  much  in 
what  is  called  the  world — by  a  well  known  ufe  of  that  word 
though  almolt  peculiar  to  the  Englifh  language.  There 
is  perhaps  a  double  reafon  for  perfons  well  verfed  in  the 
ways  of  men  having  the  greatelt  power  upon  the  paf- 
fions.    They  not  only  know  others  better,  and  therefore 
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how  to  touch  them,  but  their  own  hearts,  it  is  likely,  have 
been  agitated  by  more  paffions  than  thoi'e  whofe  lives  have 
been  more  calm  and  even. 

2.  To  railing  the  paffions  of  others,  it  is  necoffary  the 
orator  or  writer  fhould  feel  what  he  would  communicate. 
This  is  fo  well  known  a  rule,  that  I  am  almoft  afhamed  to 
mention  it,  or  the  trite  quotation  commonly  attending  it ; 
u  Si  vis  me  flere  dolendum  eft  primum  ipfi  tibi."  You 
may  as  well  kindle  a  fire  with  a  piece  of  ice,  as  raife  the 
paffions  of  others  while  your  own  are  dill.  I  fuppofe  the 
reafon  of  this,  if  we  would  critically  examine  it,  is,  that  we 
believe  the  thing  to  be  a  pretence  or  impofition  altogether, 
if  we  fee  that  he  who  wifhes  us  to  be  moved  by  what  he 
fays,  is  notwithstanding  himfelf  unmoved.  The  offence 
is  even  fomething  more  than  barely  negative  in  fome  ca- 
fes. If  we  hear  a  man  fpeaking  with  coldnefs  and  indif- 
ference, where  we  think  he  ought  to  be  deeply  interefled, 
we  feel  a  certain  difappointment,  and  are  filled  with  dif- 
pleafure  ;  as  if  an  advocate  was  pleading  for  a  perlbn  ac- 
cufed  of  a  capital  crime,  if  he  fhould  appear  with  an  air 
of  indifference  and  unconcern,  let  his  language  and  com- 
pofition  be  what  they  will,  it  is  always  faulty  or  difguft- 
ing  :  or  let  a  minilter  when  fpeaking  on  the  weighty 
fubjett  of  eternity,  fhow  any  levity  in  his  carriage,  it 
mult  weaken  the  force  of  the  moll  moving  truths  ;  where- 
as, when  we  fee  the  fpeaker  wholly  engaged  and  poffeffed 
by  his  fubject,  feeling  every  paflion  he  wiihes  to  commu- 
nicate, we  give  ourfelves  up  to  him  without  referve,  and 
are  formed  after  his  very  temper  by  receiving  his  induc- 
tions. 

3.  It  is  a  direction  nearly  allied  to  this,  that  a  man  fhould 
never  attempt  to  raife  the  pafiionsof  his  hearers  higher  than 
the  fubjedt  plainly  merits  it.  There  are  fome  fubje&s, 
that  if  we  are  able,  are  of  fuch  moment  as  to  deferve  all 
the  zeal  and  fire  we  can  poflibly  beftow  on  them,  of  which 
we  may  fay,  as  Dr.  Young,  "  Paflion  is  reafon,  tranfport, 
"  temper  here."  A  lawyer  for  his  client,  whom  he  be- 
lieves to  be  innocent ;  a  pitriot  for  his  country,  which  he 
believes  to  be  in  danger  :  but  above  all,  a  minifler  for  his 
people's  everlafting   welfare,  may  fpeak  with  as  much 
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force  and  vehemence,  as  his  temper  and  frame  are  fuf- 
reptible  of  ;  but  in  many  other  cafes  it  is  eafy  to  tranf- 
cend  the  bounds  of  reafon,  and  make  the  language  more 
lofty  than  the  theme.  We  meet  often  for  example,  with 
railed  and  laboured  encomiums  in  dedications,  a  fpecies  of 
writing  the  mod  difficult  to  fucceed  in,  of  any  almolt,  that 
can  be  named.  The  perfon  honored  by  this  mark  of  the 
author's  elteem,  is  very  feldom  placed  in  the  fame  rank  by 
the  public,  that  he  is  by  him.  Befides,  though  he  were 
really  meritorious,  it  feldom  comes  fairly  up  to  the  repre- 
fentation :  the  truth  is,  to  correfpond  to  the  picture,  he 
mould  be  almolt  the  only  meritorious  perfon  of  the  age  or 
place  in  which  he  lives.  Now,  confidering  how  cold  a 
compliment  this  is  to  all  the  reft,  and  particularly  to  thofe 
who  read  it,  there  is  little  wonder  that  fuch  rhapfodies  are 
treated  with  contempt.  I  have  often  thought  the  fame 
thing  of  funeral  panegyrics :  when  a  man  dies,  whofe 
name  perhaps  was  hardly  ever  heard  of  before,  we  have 
a  fplendid  character  of  him  in  the  newf-papers,  where  the 
prejudice  of  relations  or  the  partiality  of  friendlhip  do  juffc 
what  they  pleafe.  I  remember  at  the  death  of  a  perfon 
whom  I  fhall  not  name,  who  was  it  mud  be  confeffed, 
not  inconfiderable  for  literature,  but  otherwife  had  not 
much  that  was  either  great  or  amiable  about  him,  an  ele- 
giac poem  was  publifhed,  which  began  with  this  line, 
"  Whence  this  aftonifhment  in  every  face?"  Had  the 
thing  been  really  true,  and  the  public  had  been  deeply  af- 
fected with  the  lofs,  the  introduction  had  been  not  inele- 
gant;  but  on  fuch  a  pompous  ex preffion,  when  the  reader 
recollected  that  he  had  feen  no  marks  of  public  aftonifh- 
ment, it  could  not  but  tempt  him  to  fmile. 

4.  Another  important  remark  to  be  made  here,  is,  that 
a  writer  or  fpeaker  in  attempting  the  pathetic,  fhould  con- 
fider  his  own  natural  turn,  as  well  as  the  fubject.  Some 
are  naturally  of  a  lefs  warm  and  glowing  imagination,  and 
in  themfelves  fulceptible  of  a  lefs  degree  of  paffion  than 
others;  thefe  fhould  take  care  not  to  attempt  a  flight  that 
they  cannot  finifh,  or  enter  upon  fuch  fentiments  and  lan- 
guage as  they  will  probably  fink  as  it  were,  and  fall  away 
from  in  a  little  time.     Such  mould  fubltitute  gravity  and 

Vol.  III.  3  U 
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folemnity,  inftead  of  fire,  and  only  attempt  to  make 
their  difcourfe  clear  to  the  underilanding,  and  convincing 
to  the  confcience:  perhaps,  this  is  in  general  the  befl  way 
in  feriousdifcourfes  and  moral  writings  :  becaufe,  though 
it  may  not  produce  fo  ftrong  or  ardent  emotions,  it  often 
leaves  a  deeper  and  more  latting  impreflion. 

Of  Figurative  Speech. 

It  is  common  to  meet  with  this  expreffion;  "  The 
tropes  and  figures  of  rhetoric."  This  expreflion  is  not 
jutl  ;  the  terms  are  neither  fynonymous,  nor  are  they  two 
diftindl  ipecies  of  one  genus — Figure  is  the  general  ex- 
predion  ;  a  trope  is  one  of  the  figures,  but  there  are  many 
more.  Every  trope  is  a  figure,  but  every  figure  is  not  a 
trope :  perhaps  we  may  lay  a  trope  is  an  expedient  to 
render  language  more  extenfive  and  copious,  and  may 
be  ufed  in  tranquility ;  whereas,  a  figure  is  the  effect  of 
pafiion.  This  diftinction  however,  cannot  be  univerfally 
maintained ;  for  tropes  are  oftentimes  the  effect  of  paffion 
as  well  as  of  the  narrownefs  of  language.  Figures  may  be 
defined  any  departure  from  the  plain  direct  manner  of  ex- 
preflion, and  particularly  fuch  as  are  fuggefted  by  the  paf- 
fions,  and  differ  on  that  account,  from  the  way  in  which 
we  would  have  fpoken,  if  in  a  fiate  of  perfect  tranquility. 
Tropes  are  a  fpecies  of  figures,  in  which  a  word  or  phrafe 
is  made  ufe  of  in  a  fenfe  different  from  its  firft  and  proper 
lignification,  as  "  The  Lord  is  a  fun  and  fiiield  ;"  where 
the  words  "  fun  and  fiiield,"  are  ufed  tropically.  There 
are  fever al  different  tropes. 

i.  Metonymy — This  is  a  very  general  kind  of  trope, 
comprehending  under  it  feveral  others ;  the  meaning  ot 
it  is  a  change  of  name,  or  one  name  for  another :  this 
may  be  done  feveral  ways  :  (i)  The  caufe  may  be  put 
for  the  "effect,  or  the  effect  for  the  caufe  :  as  when  we  fay, 
cold  death  ;  becaufe  death  makes  cold  :  Old  age  kept 
him  behind,  that  is,  made  him  weak,  &c.  (2)  The  author 
for  his  works.  (3)  The  thing  containing,  for  the  thing 
contained  :  as  drink  the  cup,  that  is,  the  liquor  in  the  cup. 
(4)  A  part  is  taken  for  the  whole,  or  the  wh  ole  for  a  part ; 
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as  my  roof  for  my  houfe  ;  my  houfe  is  on  fire,  when  only 
a  fmall  part  of  it  burns — This  is  called  fynecdoche.  (5) 
A  general  term  for  a  particular  ;  a  hundred  reafons  may 
be  given,  that  is,  many  reafons  may  be  given.  (6)  A  pro- 
per name  for  a  characteriftic  name,  as  he  is  a  Nero  for  a 
cruel  man,  or  a  Sardanapalus  for  a  voluptuous  monarch. 
All  thefe  and  many  more  are  metonymies. 

2.  Metaphor — this  might  as  well  have  been  the  gene- 
ral term,  as  trope ;  for  it  alfo  fignifies  change  of  expref- 
fion  :  it  is  a  fpecies  of  trope,  by  which  any  term  is  appli- 
ed in  a  fenfe  different  from  its  natural  import,  as  when 
we  fay  a  tide  of  pleafure,  to  exprefs  the  impetuofity  of 
pleafure :  when  the  heavens  are  faid  to  be  over  our  heads 
as  brafs,  and  the  earth  under  our  feet  as  iron. 

3.  Allegory — This  is  continuing  the  metaphor,  and  ex- 
tending it  by  a  variety  of  expreffions  of  the  fame  kind,  as 
the  Lord  is  my  fhepherd,  he  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  paltures — he  maketh  me  to  feed  befide  the  flill  wa- 
ters. 

4.  Irony — In  ufing  words  directly  contrary  to  their 
meaning ;  as,  "  No  doubt  you  are  the  people  and  wifdom 
"  fhall  die  with  you." 

5.  Hyperbole — When  things  are  carried  beyond  their 
truth,  to  exprefs  our  fentiments  more  flrongly,  as  "  Swift- 
"  er  than  the  wind,  whiter  than  fnow. 

6.  Gatachrefis — is  the  firft  trope  of  all,  when  words  are 
ufed  in  an  oppolite,  and  fometimes  in  an  impoffible  fenfe, 
as  when  chains  and  lhackles  are  called  bracelets  of  iron. 

Figures. 

Figures  cannot  be  fully  enumerated,  becaufe  they  are 
without  number ;  and  each  figure  may  be  ufed  feveral 
different  ways.  (1)  Exclamation — This  is  nothing  elfe 
than  a  way  of  expreffing  admiration  or  lamentation,  as 
Oh  !  Alas!  Heavens  !  &c.  ufed  by  perfons  much  moved, 
(2)  Doubt — This  is  frequently  the  expreffion  of  a  doubt- 
ful mind,  in  fufpenfe  what  to  do.  This  is  defcribed  b> 
Virgil,  in  the  diftrefs  of  Dido,  when  Eneas  left  her; 
''  Shall  I  go  to  the  neighboring  kings  whom  I  have  fo  of- 
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"  ten  defpifed?"  Sometimes  it  is  a  beautiful  figure,  and 
obliges  perfons  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  fometimes  of  what 
they  would  otherwife'  have  omitted:  "  Who  is  this  that 
*i  cometh  from  Edom  ?"  (3 )  Epanorthofis — This  is  a  cor- 
rection or  improvement  of  what  has  been  laid  :  "  You  are 
**  not  truly  the  fon  of  a  goddefs,  nay  you  muft  have  fucked 
"  a  tygrefs."'  (4)  Pleonafm — This  is  a  redundancy,  as 
"  I  have  heard  it  with  my  ears,  he  fpake  it  with  his  mouth." 
(5)  Similitude — This  is  comparing  one  thing  with  ano- 
ther, as  "  he  fhall  be  like  a  tree  planted,  &c.  (6)  Diftri- 
bution — This  confifls  of  a  particular  enumeration  of  fe- 
deral correfpondent  images;  u  Their  throat  is  an  open 
**  fepulchre,  their  tongues  have  ufed  deceit."  (7)  Profo- 
popeia — When,  perfons  dead  or  abfent,  or  different  from 
the  fpeaker,  are  brought  in  fpeaking,  as  Cicero  fuppofes 
his  country  or  Italy,  and  all  the  public  faying  to  him, 
*'  Marcus  Tullius  what  are  you  doing?"  (8)  Apoftrophe — 
When  perfons  dead  or  abfent,  or  any  inanimate  things  are 
fpoken  to,  as  Cice»o  fays,  "  O  !  vos,  or  hear  O  !  Heavens, 
**  and  give  ear  O  earth !"  (9)  Communication — When 
a  fpeaker  calls  upon  his  hearers  to  fay  what  advice  they 
would  give,  or  what  they  would  have  done  different  from 
what  he  or  the  perfon  whom  he  defends  has  done ;  What 
could  you  have  done  in  this  cafe  ?  What  fhould  I  do  now  ? 
(10)  Interrogation — Putting  a  thing  home  to  the  readers, 
as  "  What  fruit  had  you  then  in  thofe  things  of  which 
*'  you  are  now  afhamed  ?" 


LECTURE  VIII. 

HAVE  now  gone  through  the  account  given  in  the  fyf- 
tems,  of  the  tropes  and  figures  of  rhetoric,  by  which 
you  will  fufficiently  underfland  the  meaning  of  both.  The 
proper  applications  however  of  them  is  a  matter  of  much 
greater  moment,  and  of  much  greater  difficulty.  I  will 
make  a  few  remarks  before  I  clofe  the  fubjett,  in  addition 
to  what  hath  been  already  in.terfperied  through  the  Affe- 
rent parts  of  it. 
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1.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  improper  to  confider  what 
is  the  purpofe  intended  by  figures.  I  have  introduced 
them  here  as  a  means  of  giving  fublimity  to  a  difcourfe, 
but  may  there  not  be  fome  little  analysis  and  refolution 
of  that  purpofe,  may  we  not  inquire  what  are  the  parti- 
cular effects  of  figures?  Are  the  effects  of  figures  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  all  figures,  the  fame  ?  It  is  certain  that  figura- 
tive fpeech  is  very  powerful  in  raifing  the  paffions.  And 
probably  different  figures  are  proper  to  exprefs  or  excite 
different  paffions ;  admiration,  defire,  pity,  hatred,  rage, 
or  difdain.  This  appears  from  the  explication  of  figures 
formerly  given.  But  befides  this,  we  may  obferve  that 
there  are  fome  effects  of  figures  that  feem  to  be  wholly  un- 
connected with  paffion,  of  thefe  I  mall  mention  three  ;  or- 
nament, explication,  conviction.  Sometimes  figure  ig 
made  ufe  of  merely  for  ornament.  Of  this  Rollin  gives 
us  an  example  in  which  an  author  fays,  "  The  king,  to 
"  give  an  eternal  mark  of  the  efteem  and  friendfliip  with 
"  which  he  honored  a  great  general,  gave  an  illuftrious 
"  place  to  his  glorious  allies  amidft  thofe  mailers  of  the 
*'  earth,  who  preferve  on  the  magnificence  of  their  tombs 
"  an  image  of  the  luftre  of  their  thrones.*'  Under  this 
head  may  be  reckoned  all  the  examples  of  the  ufe  of  fi- 
gures, to  raife  things  that  are  mean  and  low  in  themfelves 
to  fome  degree  of  dignity  by  the  phrafeology,  or  to  give  a 
greater  dignity  to  any  thing  than  the  fimple  idea  or  the 
proper  name  would  convey,  as  if  one  mould  hy,  looking 
round  the  fcene  and  obferving  the  bounteous  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence for  the  fupport  of  innumerable  creatures,  inllead 
of  the  grafs  and  corn  every  where  growing  in  abundance. 
Perhaps  alfo  under  the  fame  head  may  be  reckoned,  the 
clothing  in  other  terms  any  thing  that,  might  be  fuppofed 
difagreeable  or  difguiling,  as  when  Cicero  confeffes  that 
the  fervants  of  Milo  killed  Clodius,  he  does  not  fay  in- 
terfecerunt  but  he  fays,  "  They  did  that  which  every 
tc  good  man  would  wilh  his  fervants  to  do  in  like  circunv 
*'  fiances."  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  greatelt  deli- 
cacy and  judgment  imaginable  is  necelfary  in  the  ufe  of 
figures  with  this  view,  becaufe  they  are  very  apt  to  de- 
generate into  bombaft.     Young  perfons  in  their  firil  com- 
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pofitions,  and  efpecially  when  they  have  a  good  deal  of  an- 
cient literature  freih  in  their  heads,  are  very  apt  to  be 
faulty  in  this  particular.  A  common  word  or  fentiment 
which  any  body  might  ufe,  and  every  body  would  un- 
deriland,  they  think  mean  and  below  them,  and  there, 
fore  they  have  recourfe  to  unneceffary  figures,  and  hard 
or  learned  phrafes.  Inftead  of  walking  about  the  fields 
they  perambulate  them,  they  do  not  difcover  a  thing, 
but  recognife  it.  Johnfon  the  author  of  the  Rambler  is 
the  mod  faulty  this  way,  of  any  writer  of  character.  A 
little  play  of  wit,  or  a  kw  ftrokes  of  raillery,  he  calls  a 
reciprocation  of  smartness. 

Another  ufe  of  figures  is  for  explication,  to  make  a 
thing  more  clearly  conceived.  This  in  general  may  be 
faid  to  be  the  ufe  of  the  fimilitude,  only  I  think  when  fi- 
gures are  ufed  for  illuftration,  it  is  as  much  to  aiM  the 
imagination  as  the  judgment,  and  to  luake  the  impreflion 
which  was  before  real  and  juft,  very  ftrong.  For  ex- 
ample when  Solomon  fays,  "  Let  a  bear  robbed  of  her 
M  whelps  meet  a  man,  rather  than  a  fool  in  his  folly," 
"  If  you  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  he  will  return  to  his 
"  folly."  "  The  fcolifh  man  walketh  by  the  way,  and 
"  he  faith  to  every  one  that  he  is  a  fool." 

A  third  ufe  of  figures  may  be  faid,  although  improperly, 
to  be  for  conviction,  or  to  make  us  more  readily  or  more 
fully  yield  to  the  truth,  as  when  to  fupport  what  we  have 
faid,  that  perfons  of  found  judgment  are  referved  in 
fpeech,  we  add,  deep  waters  move  without  noife — or 
that  men  in  eminent  flations  are  expofed  to  obfervation 
and  cenfure.  "  A  city  that  is  fet  on  a  hill  cannot  be 
hid."  In  all  fuch  cafes  therefore  it  is  certain  that  a  fimi- 
litude  is  not  an  argument,  yet  the  analogy  of  nature 
feems  to  carry  in  it  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  and  adds  to 
the  impreflion  made  upon  the  mind. 

2.  A  fecond  remark  is,  that  figures  of  every  kind 
mould  come  naturally,  and  never  be  fought  for.  The 
defign  of  explaining  the  feveral  kinds  of  figures  is  not  to 
teach  you  to  make  them,  but  to  correct  them.  Argu- 
ments and  illuftraticns  we   mud  endeavor  to  invent,  but 
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figures  never.  If  they  do  not  flow  fpontaneous,  they  are 
always  forced.  If  a  man  having  proceeded  too  far  in  a 
fubject,  bethinks  himfelf,  that  he  will  here  introduce  a 
fimilitude,  or  an  allegory,  or  a  profopopeia,  &c.  he  will 
either  mifs  of  it  altogether,  or  he  will  produce  fomething 
vaftly  more  jejune  and  infipid,  than  it' is  poffible  for  any 
man  to  make  without  figures.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  ridiculous  chafms  that  fome  perfons  bring  themfelves 
to  in  converfation,  when  they  oiler  to  bring  a  fimilitude 
which  has  not  yet  occurred  to  them.  They  will  fay  4t  He 
"  raged,  and  raved,  and  roared  jufl:  like — I  don't  know 
•  what."  Figures  mould  be  the  native  expreffion  of  paf- 
fions  or  conceptions  already  felt,  as  they  are  the  means  of 
raifing  paffions  in  thofe  to  whom  you  fpeak.  They  fhould 
therefore  be  pofterior  in  point  of  time,  to  the  feelings  of 
the  fpeaker,  although  prior  to  thole  of  the  hearers.  The 
great  purpofe  therefore  of  criticifm  on  this  part  of  the  fub- 
ject, is  to  prune  the  luxuriancies  of  nature,  and  fee  that 
the  figures  be  jult  and  natural. 

3.  I  have  already  in  fpeaking  upon  the  tropes,  had  oc- 
cafion  to  give  fome  rules  as  to  the  ufe  of  them,  particular- 
ly as  to  the  propriety  and  confiftency  of  them.  But 
there  are  fome  things  to  be  obferved  further  for  explaining 
them.  There  are  two  characters  frequently  given  to 
tropes,  efpecially  to  metaphors,  which  deferve  to  be  con- 
fidered.  The  one  is  flrength,  the  other  is  boldnefs. 
Thefe  are  by  no  means  the  fame.  That  is  a  itrong  me- 
taphor or  image,  that  gives  us  a  very  lively  impreflion  of 
the  thing  reprefented.  As  that  of  the  wife  man,  "  A 
"  ftone  is  heavy,  and  the  fand  is  weighty,  but  a  fooPs 
"  wrath  is  heavier  than  them  both."  A  bold  image  or 
metaphor  is  that  which  upon  the  whole  is  juft  and  ftrong, 
but  is  confiderably  removed  from  common  obfervation, 
and  would  not  eafily  or  readily  have  occurred  to  another. 
It  is  alfo  called  a  bold  image  when  the  refemblance  is  but 
in  one  fingle  point.  There  is  not  any  where  to  be  feen 
a  collection  of  bolder  images,  than  in  the  book  of  Job, 
particularly  in  the  defcription  of  the  war-horfe,  among 
which  in  particular  the  following  feems  to  excel,  "  Hale 
11  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder."      To  liken  the 
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mane  of  a  horfe  to  thunder,  would  not  have  occurred  to 
every  one;  neither  in  idea  does  the  refemblance  hold 
but  in  one  particular,  that  the  flowing  and  waving 
of  the  mane  is  like  the  fheets  and  forked  flakes  of  light- 
ning. 


LECTURE    IX. 

I  NOW  come  to  confider  the  fimple  manner  of  writing. 
If  I  could  explain  this  fully,  fo  as  to  make  every  one 
clearly  to  underftand  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  incline  you 
to  admire  and  fludy  it,  I  mould  think  a  very  difficult  and 
important  point  was  gained.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  bring  young  perfons  efpecially,  to  a  tafte  for  the  fim- 
ple way  of  writing.  They  are  apt  to  think  it  of  little  mo- 
ment, not  fo  much  the  object  of  ambition  as  an  exercife 
of  felf-denial,  to  fay  a  thing  plainly,  when  they  might 
have  laid  it  nobly.  I  would  oblerve  therefore,  in  the  ve- 
ry beginning,  that  it  is  a  miftake  to  confider  fimplicity 
and  fublimity  as  univerfally  oppoiite,  for  on  the  contrary 
there  is  not  only  a  great  excellence  in  fome  performances, 
which  we  may  call  wholly  of  the  fimple  kind;  fuch  as  a 
ilory  told,  or  an  epiftle  written,  with  all  the  beauty  of 
fimplicity,  but  in  the  mod  fublime  and  animated  compo- 
Jitions,  fome  of  the  greatefl  fentiments  derive  their 
beauty  from  being  clothed  in  fimple  language.  Simpli- 
city is  even  as  neceffary  to  fome  parts  of  an  oration,  as 
it  is  to  the  whole  of  fome  kinds  of  compofition.  Let 
the  fubjeel  be  ever  fo  great  and  interefting,  it  is  prudent, 
decent,  neceffary,  to  begin  the  difcourfe  in  a  cool  and 
difpaflionate  manner.  That  man  who  fhould  begin  an 
oration  with  the  fame  boldnefs  of  figure  and  the  fame 
high  pitch  of  voice  that  would  be  proper  towards  the  clofe 
of  it,  would  commit  one  of  the  greatefl  faults  againfi;  pro- 
priety, and  I  think  would  wholly  prevent  its  effe£t  upon 
i he  hearers. 

But  how  fhall  we  explain  the  fimple  manner  of  writ- 
ing? It  is,  fay  many  authors,  that  which  is  likelt  to  and 
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leaf):  removed  from  the  language  of  common  life.  It  mufl 
be  therefore  eafy  and  obvious,  few  or  no  figures  in  the 
expreflion,  nothing  obfcure  in  the  fentiments,  or  in- 
volved in  the  method.  Long  fentences  are  contrary  to 
it,  words  either  difficult  or  uncommon  are  inconfiftent 
with  it.  Cicero  and  Horace  have  both  faid,  and  all  critics 
have  faid  after  them,  it  is  that  which  when  men  hear,  they 
think  that  they  themfelves  could  only  have  faid  the  fame, 
or  that  it  is  juft  a  kind  of  expreflion  of  their  own  thoughts. 
They  generally  remark  further,  that  it  is  what  feems  to 
be  eafy,  but  yet  is  not ;  as  Horace  fays,  ut  fibi  quivis 
fperet  idem,  &c.  We  may  further  oblerve,  that  what  is 
truly  fimple  always  carries  in  it  the  idea  of  being  eafy  in 
its  production,  as  well  as  in  imitation,  and  indeed  the 
one  of  thefe  feems  neceflarily  to  fuppofe  the  other.  What- 
ever feems  to  be  the  effect  of  ftudy  and  much  invention, 
cannot  be  fimple.  It  is  finely  exemplified  in  the  intro- 
duction of  Anthony's  fpeech  in  Shakefpeare :  I  am  no  ora- 
tor as  Brutus  is,  &c.  Rollin  has  given  us  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  a  ftory  told  with  a  beautiful  fimplicity,  from  Cice- 
ro's offices.  There  is  an  example  alfo  in  Livy's  account 
of  the  battle  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  only  with  a  little 
more  force  of  expreflion,  as  the  importance  and  folemni- 
ty  of  the  fubject  feemed  to  require  it.  But  it  requires  a 
very  malterly  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  to  per- 
ceive the  beauties  fully,  that  are  pointed  at  by  Rollin  in 
the  firft  inftance,  or  might  eafily  be  mentioned  in  the  lafl. 
There  is  no  author  in  our  language  who  excels  more  in 
fimplicity  than  Addifon — The  Spectator  in  general  indeed, 
but  efpecially  the  papers  written  by  him,  excel  in  this 
quality.  Eafe  and  elegance  are  happily  joined  in  them, 
and  nature  itfelf,  as  it  were,  feems  to  fpeak  in  them.  If 
fome  of  the  later  periodical  writers  have  equalled,  or  even 
excelled  them  in  force  or  elegance,  not  one  has  ever  come 
up  to  them  in  fimplicity. 

The  fubjects  or  the  fpecies  of  writing  in  which  fimpli- 
r.ity  chiefly  fhines,  are  narration,  dialogue,  epijtolary  writ- 
ing, eflay  writing,  and  all  the  lighter  fpecies  of  poetry,  as 
o:les,  fongs,  epigrams,  eligies  and  fuch  like.  The  an- 
cients were  remarkable  for  a  love  and  admiration  of  fim» 
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plicity,  and  fome  of  them  remain  to  us  as  eminent  en- 
am  pies  of  its  excellence.  Xenophon  in  his  inflitution  cf 
Cyrus,  is  particularly  remarkable  for  a  fvveet  and  dig- 
nified firr. plicity.  He  ufes  neither  language  nor  ideas  that 
are  difficult  and  Car- fetched.  In  the  fmaller  compofitions 
of  the  ancients,  as  odes,  epigrams,  he.  they  were  at 
prodigious  pains  to  polifh  them,  and  make  them  quite  ea- 
Jy  and  natural.  They  placed  their  great  glory  in  bellow- 
ing much  art,  and  at  the  fame  time  making  it  to  appear 
quite  eafy  and  artlefs,  according  to  the  faying  now  grown 
into  a  proverb,  art  is  est  celare  artem.  The  beauty  of  fim- 
plicity may  not  appear  at  firfl  fight,  or  be  at  all  perceiv- 
ed by  perfons  of  a  vitiated  tafle,  but  all  perfons  of  good 
judgment  immediately,  and  the  bulk  of  mankind  in  time, 
are  charmed  with  what  is  quite  eafy,  and  yet  truly  accu- 
rate and  elegant. 

It  ought  to  be  carefully  obferved  that  fimplicity  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  lownefs  and  meannefs,  and  the 
great  art  of  a  writer  is  to  preferve  the  one  without  dege- 
nerating into  the  other.  It  is  the  eafiefl  thing  in  the 
world  to  fpeak  or  write  vulgarifms,  but  a  perfon  of  true 
taile  will  carefully  avoid  every  thing  of  that  kind.  For 
example,  one  who  would  write  limply,  and  as  near  the 
language  of  plain  people  in  ordinary  difcourfe  as  poffible, 
would  yet  avoid  every  abfurdity  or  barbarifm  that  obtains 
a  place  in  common  converfation,  as  to  fay,  "  This  here 
"  table,  and  that  there  candle."  It  is  alfo  quite  contra- 
ry to  fimplicity  to  adopt  the  quaint  expreflions  or  cant 
phrafes  that  are  the  children  of  fafhion,  and  obtain  for  a 
little,  or  in  fome  particular  places  and  not  in  others. 
The  Spectator  attacked  with  great  fpirit  and  propriety  fe- 
veral  of  thofe  that  were  introduced  into  converfation  and 
writing  in  his  time,  fuch  as  mob,  rep,  pos,  bite,  bam- 
boosle,  and  fsveral  others.  Moll  of  them  he  fairly  defeat- 
ed, but  one  or  two  of  them  got  the  better  of  him,  and  are 
now  freely  introduced  into  the  language,  fuch  as  mob. 
Johnfon  alfo  has  put  bamboofle  in  his  Dictionary,  which 
he  calls  indeed  a  low  word.  Arbuthnot  is  his  authority, 
but  it  was  plainly  ufed  by  him  in  the  way  of  ridicule,  and 
therefore  it  fhouid  either  not  have  been  in  the  Diclionarv, 
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at  all,  or  fuch  an  authority  fhould  not  have  been  given  for 
it. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  requires  an  excellent 
judgment  to  be  able  to  defcend  to  great  fimplicity,  and 
yet  to  keep  out  every  low  expreflion  or  idea.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  eafy  to  be  a  thorough  judge  of  pure  didtion  in 
any  language  but  our  own,  and  not  even  in  that  without 
a  good  deal  of  the  knowledge  of  human  life,  and  a  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  the  bed  authors.  Writers  and 
fpeakers  of  little  judgment  are  apt  at  times  to  go  into  ex- 
tremes,  to  fwell  too  much  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  fall 
into  what  is  vulgar  and  offenfive  on  the  other. 

When  fpeaking  on  fimplicity,  I  obferve  that  there  is 
a  fimplicity  in  the  tafte  and  compofition  of  a  whole  dif- 
courfe,  different  from  fimplicity  of  fentiment  and  lan- 
guage in  the  particular  parts.  This  will  incline  a  man 
to  avoid  all  unneceffary  ornament,  particularly  the  orna- 
ments of  fafhion,  and  the  peculiar  drefs  or  mode  of  the 
times.  We  fay  in  architecture  that  a  building  is  in  a 
fimple  ftyle,  when  it  has  not  a  great  multiplicity  of 
ornaments,  or  is  not  loaded  with  beauties,  fo  to  fpeak. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  books  written  in  the  fame  age 
will  differ  very  much  one  from  another  in  this  refpeft; 
and  thofe  which  have  leaft  of  the  ornaments  then  in  vogue, 
continue  in  reputation  when  the  others  are  grown  ridi- 
culous. I  will  give  you  an  inftance  of  this.  A  fmall 
religious  treatife,  Scougal's  Life  of  God  in  the  foul  of 
man,  which  is  written  with  great  fimplicity,  and  yet  dig- 
nity, and  may  now  be  read  with  pleafure  and  approbation 
by  perfons  of  the  bell  tafie;  while  molt  of  the  other  writers 
of  his  age  and  country,  are  ridiculous,  or  hardly  intelli- 
gible. 

Perhaps  it  may  help  us  to  form  right  notions  of  fimpli- 
city, to  confider  what  are  the  oppofites,  or  the  greatelt 
enemies  to  it.  (1)  One  is  abflrucYion  of  fentiment,  or  too 
great  refinement  of  any  kind:  of  this  the  greatcft  exam- 
ple in  an  author  of  merit,  is  the  writer  of  the  Rambler; 
almofl  every  page  of  his  writings,  furnifhes  us  with  in- 
fiances  of  departure  from  fimplicity,  partly  in  the  feutw 
ment,  aqd  partly  in  the  diction. 
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(2)  Another,  is  allegory,  and  efpecialiy  far-fetched  aL 
lufions,  as  in  the  example  which  the  Spectator  gives  of  a 
poet,  who  fpeaks  of  Bacchus'  caft  coat :  this  is  little  better 
than  a  riddle,  and  even  thofe  who  difcern  it,  will  take  a 
little  time  to  reflecl,  that  according  to  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy, Bacchus  was  the  God  of  wine;  wine  is  kept  in  cafks, 
find  therefore  an  empty  cafk,  or  at  lead  an  ufelefs  one, 
may  be  called  Bacchus'  caft  coat. 

(3)  A  third  enemy  to  fimplicity,  is  an  afFeclation  of 
learning  :  This  fpoils  fimplicity  many  ways;  it  introduces 
terms  of  art,  which  cannot  be  underftood,  but  by  thofe 
who  are  adepts  in  a  particular  branch.  Such  perfons 
have  been  long  expofed  to  ridicule  under  the  name  of 
pedants.  Sometimes  indeed,  the  word  pedantry  has  been 
in  a  manner  confined  to  thofe  addicted  to  claflic  literature, 
and  who  intermix  every  thing  they  fay,  with  fcraps  taken 
from  the  learned  languages;  but  this  is  quite  improper, 
for  lawyers,  phyficians,  dunces,  or  fchoolmafters  are  e- 
qually  ridiculous,  when  they  fill  their  difcourfe  with  words 
clrawn  from  their  particular  art. 

(4)  The  only  other  enemy  to  fimplicity  I  fhall  men- 
tion, is  an  ambition  to  excel.  This  perhaps,  fhould  not 
have  been  fo  much  divided  from  the  reft,  as  made  the  great 
principle  from  which  the  reft  proceed.  Nothing  more 
certainly  renders  a  man  ridiculous,  than  an  over  forward- 
nefs  to  difplay  his  excellence  ;  he  is  not  content  with 
plain  things,  and  particularly  with  fuch  things  as  every 
body  might  fay,  becaufe  thefe  wou!4  not  .diftinguifh  him. 

On  the  whole,  as  I  obferved  on  fublimity,  that  one  of 
the  beft  and  fureft  ways  to  attain  it  was  to  think  nobly, 
ib  the  beft  way  to  write  limply,  is  to  think  fimply,  to  avoid 
all  affectation,  to  attempt  to  form  your  manner  of  think- 
ing to  a  noble  felf-denial.  A  man  little  folicitows  about 
what  people  think  of  him,  or  rather  having  his  attention 
fixed  upon  quite  another  purpofe,  viz.  giving  information, 
or  producing  conviction,  will  only  attain  to  a  fimple  man- 
ner of  writing,  and  indeed  he  will  write  beft  in  all  refpecls. 

As  to  the  mixed  ftyle  or  manner  of  writing,  as  it  con- 
fifts  of  the  mixture  of  the  other  two,  I  fhall  not  need  to 
fay  any  thing  by  way  of  explaining  it,  but  only  make 
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a  remark  or  two,  of  the  ufe  and  application  of  it.  The 
mixed  kind  of  writing  chiefly  confilts  of  hiftory  and  con- 
troverfy.  The  great  quality  necefiary  to  execute  it  pro- 
perly, is  foundnefs  of  judgment,  to  determine  on  what 
fubjecls,  and  on  what  parts  of  fubje&s  it  is  proper  to  write 
with  fimplicity,  and  on  what  with  force — One  would  wiih 
not  to  go  beyond,  but  juft  to  gratify  a  reader's  inclination 
in  this  refpect. 

There  are  many  cafes  in  hiftory,    where  the  greateft 
fublimity  both  of  fentiments  and  language,  is  both  ad- 
mitted  and  required,  particularly  all  the  beauty  and  all 
the  force  that  can  be  admitted  into  defcription,  is  of  im- 
portance in  hiftory.     Thofe  who  will  read  in  Robertfon's 
hiftory  of  Scotland,  the  account  he  gives  of  the  aftonifh- 
ment,  terror  and  indignation  that  appeared  in  the  En- 
glifh  court,  when  news  was  brought  of  the  maffacre  at 
Paris,  or  in  the  fame  author,  the  account  of  the  execution 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  will  fee  the  force  and  fublimity 
of  defcription.     The  difference  between  fublimity  of  fen- 
timent  and  language  in  an  hiftorian,  and  in  a  poet  or  ora- 
tor, feems  to  me  to  refemble  the  difference  between  the 
fire  of  a  managed  horfe,  when  reined  in  by  the  rider,  and 
marching  with  a  firm  and  ftately  pace,  and  the  fame  when 
{training  every  nerve,  in  the  eager  contention  in  a  race. 
We  mail  enter  a  little  into  this  matter,  if  we  confider  the 
different  images  that  are  made  ufe  of  in  the  different  arts. 
In  poetry  we  fay  a  beautiful,  linking,  fhining  metaphor, 
fervent,  glowing  imagery.     In  oratory  we  fay  warm,  ani- 
mated, irreliftible.     In   hiftory  we   ufe  the  words  force, 
noblenefs,  dignity  and  majefty,  particularly  thofe  lad  attri- 
butes, of  dignity  and  majefty.      Herodotus  has  been  of- 
ten called  the  father  of  hiftory,  though  I  confefs  I  appre- 
hend he  has  obtained  this  title,  chiefly  becaufe  of  his  an- 
tiquity, and  his  being  the  firft  that  ever  gave  any  thing  of 
a  regular  hiftory;  but  though  he  has  fome  things  auguft 
enough,  yet  he  has  admitted  fo  many  incredible  ftories, 
and  even  peculiarities  into  his  work,  as  very  much  de- 
tracts from  its  dignity;  we  muft  indeed  impute  a  good 
deal  of  this  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  impoffi- 
bility  of  their  diftinguifhing  truth  from  falfehood,  fo  well 
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as  thofe  of  later  ages,  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  all 
pad  experience. 

Hiftory  indeed,  is  not  only  of  the  mixed  kind  of  writing, 
So  as  to  admit  fometimes  fublimity,  and  fometimes  fim- 
plicity,  but  thofe  ftyles  mould  bs  really  blended  together, 
in  every  part  of  it.  The  moft  noble  and  animated  fenti- 
ments,  characters  or  defcriptions  in  hiftory,  mould  yet  be 
clothed  with  fuch  a  gravity  and  decency  of  garb,  fo  to 
i'peak,  as  to  give  an  air  of  fimplicity  to  the  whole.  It  is 
an  advantage  to  a  poem,  that  the  author  fays  but  little  in 
his  own  perfon,  but  makes  the  characters  fpeak  and  fay 
all ;  and  in  an  orator  it  is  an  advantage,  when  he  can  car- 
ry the  hearers  off  from  himfelf  to  his  fubject;  but  above  all, 
an  hiftorian  mould  not  fo  much  as  wifh  to  mine,  but  with 
the  coolnefe  of  a  philofopher,  and  the  impartiality  of  a  judge 
iliould  fet  the  actors  and  tranfactions  before  the  reader. 

Controverfy  is  another  fubject  of  the  mixed  kind,  which 
ought  to  be  in  general  written  with  fimplicity,  yet  will 
fometimes  admit  of  the  ornaments  of  eloquence:  of  this 
I  (hall  fpeak  a  little  more  afterwards,  and  therefore  mail 
now  only  add,  that  controverfy,  differs  from  hiftory,  in 
that  it  fometimes  admits  of  paffion  and  warmth,  when 
there  feems  to  be  a  fufficient  foundation  laid  for  it;  a  con- 
troverfial  writer  will  endeavor  to  intereft  his  reader,  and 
excite  either  contempt  or  indignation  againft  his  adverfary. 

After  having  given  you  this  view  of  the  three  great 
kinds  of  writing,  or  as  they  are  fometimes  called,  different 
ftyles,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  there  are  dif- 
tinctions  of  ftyle,  which  it  is  proper  that  an  able  writer 
mould  obferve,  that  do  not  range  themfelves,  at  leaft  not 
fully  and  properly,  under  thefe  three  heads,  hut  may  be 
faid  to  run  through  all  the  kinds  of  eloquence. 

Many  eminent  authors  have  faid,  that  the  climates 
have  fome  effect  upon  the  ftyle ;  that  in  the  warmer  coun- 
tries the  ftyle  is  more  animated,  and  the  figures  more  bold 
and  glowing:  and  nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  af- 
cribe  a  peculiarity  of  ftyle,  and  that  particularly  elevated 
and  full  of  metaphor,  to  the  orientals,  as  if  it  belonged  to 
that  part  of  the  globe;  but  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  both  this 
and  other  things,  fuch  as  courage,  that  have  been  attributed 
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to  the  climate,  belong  either  not  to  the  climate  at  all,  or  in 
afmall  meafure,  and  are  rather  owing  to  the  flate  of  foci- 
ety  and  manners  of  men.  We  have  before  had  occafion 
to  fee  that  all  narrow  languages  are  figured.  In  a  Hate, 
where  there  are  few  or  no  abflract  ideas,  how  fhould  there 
be  abftracl:  terms.  If  any  body  will  read  the  poem  of 
Fingal,  which  appears  to  have  been  com  poled  on  the 
bleak  hills  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  he  will  find  as  many 
figures  and  as  bold,  as  in  any  thing  compofed  in  Arabia 
or  Perfia.  The  Hate  of  fociety  then,  is  what  gives  a  par- 
ticular  color  to  the  ftyle,  and  by  this  the  ffyles  of  different 
ages  and  countries  are  diftinguijhed — that  the  climate  does 
but  little,  may  be  feen  juft  by  comparing  ancient  and 
modern  Italy ;  what  difference  between  the  ftrength  and 
force  of  the  ancient  Latin  tongue,  and  the  prefent  Italian 
language,  in  the  expreffion  of  fentiments?  it  muff  there- 
fore vary  with  fentiments  and  manners ;  and  what  dif- 
ference between  the  Hern  and  inflexible  bravery  of  a  free 
ancient  Roman,  and  the  effeminate  foftnefs  of  a  modern 
Italian  ?  yet  they  breathed  the  fame  air,  and  were  nurfed 
by  the  fame  foil.  I  will  jufl  go  a  little  off  from  the  fub- 
jec"l  to  fay,  that  a  very  late  author,  (Lord  Kaimes)  feems 
to  think  that  the  courage  of  mankind  is  governed  by  the 
climates;  he  fays  that  the  northern  climates  produce 
hardened  conftitutions,  and  bold  and  firm  minds;  that  in- 
vafions  have  been  made  from  north  to  fouth  :  but  I  appre- 
hend, he  may  be  miftaken  here  both  in  his  facts,  and  the 
reafons  of  them — Invafions  have  not  always  been  made 
from  north  to  fouth:  for  the  Roman  arms  penetrated  very 
far  to  the  north  of  their  territory ;  the  firit  great  conque- 
rors of  the  eaft  in  Egypt  and  Babylon,  carried  their  arms 
to  the  north :  and  where  the  conqueft  ran  the  other  way, 
it  was  owing  to  other  circumftances;  and  Dean  Swift 
fays  much  nearer  the  truth,  it  was  from  poverty  to 
plenty. 

The  defign  of  this  digreffion  is  to  mow,  that  not  only 
the  circumitances  that  appear  in  a  language,  but  feveral 
others  that  have  alio  been  attributed  to  climate,  owe  very- 
little  to  it,  but  to  the  flate  of  mankind  and  the  progress 
of  fociety.     The   maxim  of  that  great  modern  writer, 
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Montefquieu,  which  he  applies  to  population,  is  alfo  true 
of  language — That  natural  caufes  are  not  by  far  fo  pow- 
erful as  moral  caufes.  Allowing,  therefore,  as  fome 
have  affirmed  that  the  northern  climates  may  give  a 
roughnefs  and  harfhnefs  to  the  accent  and  pronunciation, 
1  believe  it  is  all  that  we  can  expect  from  climate  ;  the 
diitincYion  of  ftyles  and  compofition  mufl  come  from  an- 
other original. 


LECTURE  X. 

HAVING  in  a  great  meafure  rejected  the  fuppofition 
of  the  ftyle  in  writing  being  affected  by  the  climate, 
and  lhown  that  it  rather  takes  its  colour  from  the  ftate  of 
fociety,  and  the  fentiments  and  manners  of  men,  it  follows 
that  all  the  great  diftinctions  that  take  place  in  manners 
will  have  a  correfpondent  effect  upon  language  fpoken  or 
written.  When  the  manners  of  a  people  are  little  po- 
lifhed,  there  is  a  plainnefs  or  a  roughnefs  in  the  ftyle. 
Abfolute  monarchies,  and  the  obfequious  fubjecYion  in- 
troduced at  the  courts  of  princes,  occafions  a  pompous 
fwelling  and  compliment  to  be  in  requeft,  different  from 
the  boldnefs  and  fometimes  ferocity  of  republican  dates. 

Seneca  in  remarking  upon  the  Roman  language,  fays, 
Genus  dicendi  mutatur  per  publicos  mores,  &c.  This  he 
exemplifies  in  the  Roman  language,  which  was  fhort  and 
dry  in  the  earlieft  ages,  afterwards  become  elegant  and 
ornate,  and  at  laft  loofe  and  diffufe. 

The  ftyle  of  an  age  alfo  is  fometimes  formed  by  fome 
one  or  more  eminent  perfons,  who,  having  obtained  repu- 
tation, every  thing  peculiar  to  them  is  admired  and  copied, 
and  carried  much  into  excefs.  Seneca  has  remarked  this 
alfo,  that  commonly  one  author  obtains  the  palm,  and 
becomes  the  model,  and  all  copy  him.  Haec  vitia  unus 
aliquis  inducit.  And  he  gives  a  very  good  example  of 
it,  of  which  we  may  now  judge  in  Salluft.  He  alfo  very 
properly  obferves,  that  all  the  faults  that  arife  from  imi- 
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tation  become  worfe  in  the  imitator  than  in  the  example. 
Thus  reproving  the  fault  juft  now  mentioned  in  our  an- 
ceftors. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Seneca  himfelf  was  another  exam- 
ple of  the  fame  thing.  His  manner  of  writing,  which  is 
peculiar;  came  to  be  the  ftandard  of  the  age.  His  man- 
ner has  been  called  by  critics,  point  and  antithefis.  A 
fhort  fentence  containing  aitrong  fentiment,  or  a  beauti- 
ful  one,  as  it  were  like  a  maxim  by  itfelf.  For  an  example 
or  two  of  this;  to  exprefs  the  deftru&ion  of  Lyons  he  fays, 
Lngdunum  quod  oftendebatur,  &c.  That  Lyons,  which 
was  formerly  fhown,  is  now  fought.  And  on  the  fame 
jbjeQ: — Una  nox,  Sec.  There  was  but  one  night  be- 
i  ween  a  great  city  and  none.  Quid  eft  eques  Romanus, 
8ec.  What !  is  a  Roman  knight,  a  freed  man  or  flave ! 
names  generated  by  ambition  or  oppreffion. 

The  fault  of  this  fententious  manner  of  writing  does  not 
lie  in  the  particulars  being  blameable,  but  in  the  repetition 
and  uniformity  becoming  tedious — when  every  paragraph 
is  fluffed  with  fentences  and  bright  fayings,  generally  ha- 
ying the  fame  tune,  it  wearies  the  ear.  The  mod  remark- 
able book  in  the  Engliih  language  for  putting  continual 
fmartnefs,  fentence  and  antithefis  for  elegance,gis  the  Gen- 
tleman initructed.  I  mall  read  you  one  paragraph — The 
misfortune  of  one  breathes  vigor  into  the  others  :  They 
carry  on  manfully  the  attack — Their  heads  run  round 
with  the  glafTes.  Their  tongues  ride  poll.  Thtir  wits  are 
jaded.  Their  reafon  is  diftanced.  Brutes  could  not  talk 
better,  nor  men  worfe.  Like  fkippers  in  a  ftorm,  they 
rather  hallowed  than  fpoke.  Scarce  one  heard  his  neigh- 
bor, and  not  one  underftood  him ;  fo  that  noife  flood  for 
l'enfe,  and  every  one  pafled  for  a  virtuofo,  becaufe  all 
played  the  fool  to  extravagance. 

I  (hall  not  enlarge  much  farther  upon  the  difference  of 
ftyle  arifing  from  the  character  of  an  age,  as  in  the  ages 
before  the  reformation,  called  the  times  of  chivalry,  when 
military  prowefs  was  the  great,  thing  in  requeft — rtheir  gal- 
lantry and  heroifm  were  to  be  feen  in  every  writer. — At 
the  time  of  the  reformation  and  the  revival  of  learning, 
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their  citations  of  the  ancient  writers  and  allulions  to  the 
claffic  phrafes  diftinguifhed  every  author.  In  the  age  of 
the  civil  wars  in  England,  of  which  religion  was  fo  much 
the  caufe,  allufions  to  lingular  expreffions,  and  theological 
opinions,  are  every  where  to  be  met  with,  of  which  the 
great  Milton  is  an  example. " 

But  there  is  another  diflincYion  of  ilyles,  which  is 
chiefly  perfonal,  and  will  diflinruifh  one  author  from 
another,  in  the  fame  age,  and  perhaps  of  the  fame  or 
nearly  the  fame  abilities.  There  are  feveral  different 
epithets  given  to  flyle  in  our  language,  which  I  mall 
mention  in  a  certain  order,  which  I  fuppofe  will  contri- 
bute fomething  to  explain  the  meaning  of  them.  *Ure 
■call  a  flyle,  Cm  pie  or  plain,  fmooth,  fweet,  concife,  ele- 
gant, ornate,  juft,  nervous,  chafte,  fevere.  Thefe  are 
all  different  epithets  which  will  each  of  them  convey  to 
a  nice  critical  ear,  fomething  different,  though  I  confefs 
it  is  not  eafy  to  define  them  clearly,  or  explain  them  ful- 
ly. Plainnefs  and  fimplicity  is  when  the  author  does 
not  feem  to  have  had  any  thing  in  view,  but  to  be  under- 
'ffood,  and  that  by  perfons  of  the  weakefl  underftanding. 
That  ought  to  be  in  view  in  many  writings,  and  indeed 
perfpicuity'will  be  found  to  be  a  character  of  many  flyies, 
when  there  are  other  great  qualities,  but  we  call  that 
plain  and  fimple,  when  there  is  no  difcovery  of  litera- 
ture, and  no  attempt  at  the  pathetic.  Scougai's  Life, of 
God  in  the  foul  of  man,  and  Dr.  Evans's  Sermons,  are 
admirable  patterns  of  this  manner.  (2)  I  would  call 
that  a  fmooth  ftyle,  when  the  utmoft  care  had  been  taken 
to  meafure  the  periods,  and  to  confult  the  ear  on  the 
ilruclure  of  the  fentence  ;  for  this  I  know  no  author 
more  remarkable  than  Hervey,  in  his  Meditations.  (3) 
Svveetnefs  feems  to  me  to  differ  from  the  former  only  in 
that  the  fubjeSs  and  the  images  are  generally  of  a  pleaf- 
ing  or  foothing  nature,  luch  as  may  particularly  be  Jeen 
in  Mrs.  Rowe's  Letters;  perhaps  alio  in  a  more  modern 
compofition  by  a  lady,  Lady  Mary  W.  Montague's  Let- 
ters. And  indeed  when  female  authors  have  excelled, 
they  generally  do  excel  in  fweetnefs.     (4)  The  next  is 
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concifenefs.  This  is  eafily  underftood,  it  is  juft  as  much 
brevity  as  is  confident  with  perfpicuity.  It  is  a  beauty 
in  every  writing  when  other  qualities  are  not  hurt  by  it. 
But  it  is  peculiarly  proper  for  critical  or  fcientific 
writing,  becaufe  there  we  do  not  fo  much  expect  or 
want  to  know  the  author's  fentiments,  but  as  foon  as 
pofiible  to  learn  the  fails,  t^underftand  them  fully,  and 
range  them  methodically.  There  are  many  more  au- 
thors who  excel  in  this  refpecl  in  the  French,  than  in  the 
Englifli  language.  Not  only  the  fcientific  writings,  but 
even  political  and  moral  writings  are  drawn  up  by  them 
with  great  concifenefs.  There  cannot  be  greater  concife- 
nefs than  in  MontefquieVs  Spirit  of  Laws.  Brown's 
Eflimate  of  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  times, 
feems  to  be  an  imitation  of  that  author  in  his  manner. 
In  elTay  writing,  David  Hume  feems  to  have  as  happily 
joined  concifenefs  and  perfpicuity  as  moft  of  our  Englifli 
writers.  Some  pious  writers  have  been  as  fuccefsful  this 
way  as  moft  of  our  nation ;  fuch  as  Mafon's  Sayings, 
and  Mafon  on  Self-knowledge.  (5)  A  ftyle  is  called 
elegant  when  it  is  formed  by  the  principles  of  true  tafte, 
and  much  pains  is  taken  to  ufe  the  beft  and  pure  ft 
expreflions  that  the  language  will  afford.  It  is  very  com- 
mon  to  join  together  eafe  and  elegance.  The  great 
patterns  we  have  of  thefe  are  Addifon  and  Tillotfon. 
Seed's  Sermons  too  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  very 
much  excelling  in  both  thefe  qualities ;  fo  alfo  does  Da- 
vid Hume.  The  other  Hume,  author  of  the  Elements  of 
Criticifm,  though  a  very  good  judge  of  writing,  feems  in 
point  of  ftyle  to  be  very  defective  himfelf.  If  he  has  any 
talent,  it  is  concifenefs  and  plainnefs;  but  he  is  at  the 
fame  time  often  abrupt  and  harfii.  (6)  An  ornate  ftyle 
may  be  laid  to  be  fomething  more  than  elegant,  intro- 
ducing into  a  compofition  all  the  beauties  of  language, 
where  they  can  find  a  place  with  propriety.  I  mention- 
ed before,  that  Hervey's  ftyle  in  his  Meditations,  was  ex- 
ceedingly fmootri  and  flowing.  1  may  add  it  has  alfo  the 
qualities  of  elegant  and  ornate.  That  ftyle  is  elegant 
which  is  correct  and  free  from  faults;  that  is  ornate 
which  abound*  with  beauties.     (7)  The  next  chafafifei 
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of  ftyle  is,  that  it  is  juft.  By  this  I  underfiand,  a  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  truth  and  meaning  of  every  ex- 
prefiion.  Juftnefs  is  frequently  joined  with,  or  other- 
wife  exprefled  by  precifion;  fo  that  (if  I  may  fpeak  fo) 
together  with  a  tafte  which  will  relifh  and  produce  an  ele- 
gance of  language,  there  is  a  judgment  and  accuracy 
which  will  abide  the  fcrutiny  of  philofophy  and  criticifm. 
Many  well  turned  periods  and  fliowy  expreflions  will 
be  found  defe'&iye  here.  This  juftnefs  of  ftyle  is  fcarce- 
ly  ever  found  without  clearnefs  of  underftanding,  fo  that 
it  appears  in  accuracy  of  method,  in  the  whole  difcourfe, 
ns  well  as  in  the  ftyle  of  particular  parts.  Dr.  Samuel 
Clark  was  a  great  example  of  this.  He  was  one  ofthofe 
few  mathematicians  who  were  good  writers,  and  while  he 
did  not  lofe  the  life  and  fervor  of  the  orator,  preferved  the 
precifion  of  the  natural  philofopher.  (8)  Nervous  or 
iirong  is  the  next  character  of  ftyle,  and  this  implies  that 
in  which  the  author  does  not  wholly  neglect  elegance  and 
precifion.  But  he  is  much  more  attentive  to  dignity  and 
force.  A  ftyle  that  is  very  ftrong  and  nervous,  might  of- 
ten receive  a  little  additional  polifh  by  a  few  more  epithets 
or  copulatives,  but  cannot  defcend  to  fuch  minutenefs. 
It  is  a  fine  expreftion  of  Richard  Baxter,  upon  ftyle, 
"  May  I  fpeak  plainly  and  pertinently,  and  fomewhat 
"  nervouily,  I  have  my  purpofe."  Baxter  was  a  great 
example  of  a  nervous  ftyle,  with  great  neglect  of  ele- 
gance, and  Dean  Swift  is  an  illuftrious  example  of  the 
fame  fort  of  diction,  with  a  very  confiderable  attention 
to  elegance.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  feem  to  write  in 
the  fullnefs  of  their  hearts,  and  to  me  without  fcruple  thofe 
terms  are  commonly  beft,  that  firft  prefent  themfelves  to 
a  fertile  invention  and  warm  imagination,  without  wait- 
ing to  choofe  in  their  room  thofe  that  might  be  more  fmooth 
or  fonorous,  but  lefs  emphatic.  (9)  Ghaftity  of  ftyle  I  think 
ftands  particularly  oppofed  to  any  embellifhments  that  are 
not  natural,  and  necefiary.  Nay,  we  generally  mean 
by  a  very  chafte  writer,  one  who  does  not  admit  even  all 
the  ornaments  that  he  might,  and  what  ornaments  he 
does  admit  are  always  of  the  mod  decent  kind,  and  the 
moft  properly  executed.     (10)  Severity  of  ftyle  has  this 
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title  only,  by  way  of  comparifon.  That  is  a  fevere  flyle 
which  has  propriety,  elegance  and  force,  but  feems  rather 
to  be  above  and  to  difdain  the  ornaments  which  every  bo- 
dy elfe  would  approve,  and  the  greateft  part  of  readers 
would  defire. 


LECTURE   XL 

WE  come  now  to  the  third  general  head,  which  was 
to  fpeak  of  oratory  as  it  is  divided  into  the  feveral 
parts  which  conflitute  the  art.  Thefe  have  been  general- 
ly the  following,  invention,  difpofition,  llyle  or  compofi- 
tion,  pronunciation,  including  gefture. 

1.  Invention.  This  is  nothing  elfe  but  finding  out 
the  fentiments  by  which  a  fpeaker  or  writer  would  ex- 
plain what  he  has  to  propofe,  and  the  aguments  by  which 
he  would  enforce  it.  This  fubject  is  treated  of  very 
largely,  in  mod  of  the  books  of  oratory,  in  which  I  think 
they  judge  very  wrong.  In  by  far  the  greateft  number 
of  cafes,  there  is  no  neceffity  of  teaching  it,  and  where 
it  is  neceffary,  I  believe  it  exceeds  the  power  of  man 
to  teach  it  with  effect.  The  very  firft  time  indeed,  that 
a  young  perfon  begins  to  compofe,  the  thing  is  fo  new  to 
him,  that  it  is  apt  to  appear  dark  and  difficult,  and  in  a 
manner  impoffible.  But  as  loon  as  he  becomes  a  little 
accuftomed  to  it,  he  finds  much  more  difficulty  in  {elect- 
ing what  is  proper,  than  in  inventing  fomething  that 
feems  to  be  tolerable.  There  are  fome  perfons  I  confefs, 
whom  their  own  (tupidity,  or  that  of  their  relations, 
forces  to  attempt  public  fpeaking,  who  are  entirely  barren, 
and  not  able  to  bring  out  any  thing  either  good  or  bad  ; 
but  this  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  when  it?-  does  happen,  it 
will  be  (o  burdenfome  to  the  man  himfelf,  that  he  mult 
fpeedily  give  over  the  attempt.  There  are  infinitely  more 
who  have  plenty  of  matter,  fuch  as  it  is,  but  neither 
very  valuable  in  itfelf  nor  clothed  in  proper  language. 
I  think  it  happens  very  generally  that  thofe  who  are  lead: 
concife  and  accurate,  are  molt  lengthy  and  voluminous, 
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I  will  therefore  not  fpend  much  time  upon  invention, 
leaving  it  to  the  fpontaneous  production  of  capacity  and 
experience  ;  only  obferve  that  it  is  called  a  common  place, 
from  whence  you  draw  your  argument.  That  principle 
of  law,  nature,  tafte,  experience,  from  which  you  fetch 
your  topic,  and  apply  it  to  your  particular  cafe,  is  a  com- 
mon place;  as  for  example,  if  I  want  to  prove  that  a  Uriel 
difcipline  in  a  fociety  is  bed,  I  fay  that  discipline  which 
will,  in  the  molt  effectual  manner  reftrain  offences  is  cer- 
tainly the  bell: ;  this  is  the  topic  or  common  place. 

Tt  would  be  needlefs  to  point  out  the  fources  of  inven- 
tion; or  mow  from  whence  arguments  may  be  drawn,  for 
they  may  be  drawn  from  all  the  characters  and  qualities 
of  an  action  or  perfon,  and  from  ail  the  circumdances  that 
accompany  it.  If  I  mean  to  aggravate  a  crime  or  injury, 
1  lay  it  was  done  deliberately,  obftinately,  repeatedly, 
without  temptation,  againfl:  many  warnings,  and  much 
kindnefs,  that  its  effects  are  very  bad  to  a  man's  felf,  to 
others,  to  the  character,  the  perfon,  the  eilate,  Sec-  If  I 
want  to  fpeak  in  praife  of  a  free  government,  I  mention 
its  happy  effects  in  giving  fecurity  ?nd  happinefs,  pro- 
moting induflry,  encouraging  genius,  producing  value  ; 
and  then  I  apply  to  experience,  and  fhow  the  happinefs 
of  free  ftates,  and  the  mifery  of  thofe  that  have  been  kept 
in  flavery  :  but  I  repeat  the  remark,  that  invention  need 
ntfi  be  taught,  unlefs  it  be  to  one  that  never  yet  compofed 
a  (entence.  There  have  been  books  of  common  places, 
nubliihed,  containing  arguments  and  topics  for  illuftration 
and  even  fmiilitudes — fayings  of  the  ancients,  &c.  but 
;!;e-  are  of  very  little  ufe,  unlefs  to  a  perfon  that  has 
no  fund  of  his  cv/n,  and  then  one  that  makes  ufe  of 
them  is  like  a  man  walking  on  {lilts .;   they  make  him 

k  very  big,  but  he  walks  very  feebly. 

?..  The  next  diviiion  of  the  oraloriai  art,  is  difpofition  or 
(lifwiuLitiom  This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmofl  moment,  and 
upon  which  inftrudion  is. both  necefiary  and  ufeful.  By 
clifpofitioh  as  a  part  of  the  oratorial  art  I  mean  order  in 
general,  in  the  whole  of  a  difcourfe  or  any  kind  of  compo- 
sition, be  it  what  it  will.  As  to  the  parts  of  which  a  Bngle 
:  :h  or  oration  ccniifls,  they  will  be  afterwards  confider- 
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ed.  Before  I  proceed  to  explain  or  point  out  the  way  to 
attain  good  order,  I  would  jud  mention  a  few  of  its  ex- 
cellencies. 

(r)  Good  order  in  a  difcourfe  gives  light,  and  makes  it 
eafily  underfbod.  If  things  are  thrown  together  without 
method,  each  of  them  will  be  lefs  underfiood,  and  their 
joint  influence  in  leading  to  aconclufion,  will  not  be  per- 
ceived.  It  is  a  noble  ex  predion  of  Horace,  who  calls  it 
lucidos  ordo,  clear  order.  It  is  common  to  fay,  when  we 
hear  a  con fu fed  difcourfe,  "It  had  neither  head  nor  tail,  [ 
could  not  underdand  what  he  would  be  at."  (2)  Order  is 
necedary  to  force,  as  well  as  light ;  this  indeed  is  a  riecef- 
fary  confequence  of  the  other,  for  we  mall  never  be  per- 
fuaded  by  what  we  do  not  underftand.  Very  often  the 
force  of  reafoning depends  upon  the  united  influence  of  fe- 
veral  didinit  proportions.  If  they  are  ranged  in  a'juft  or- 
der, they  will  all  have  their  effect,  and  fupport  one  another; 
if  otherwife,  it  will  be  like  a  number  of  men  attempting 
to  rails  a  weight,  and  one  pulling  at  one  time,  and  ano- 
ther at  another,  which  will  do  juft  nothing,  but  if  all  exert 
their  power  at  once,  it  will  be  eafily  overcome. 

(3)  Order  is  alfo  ufeful  for  adifting  memory.  Order 
is  necedary  even  in  a  difcourfe  that  is  to  have  a  traniient 
effe6t,  but  if  any  thing  is  intended  to  produce  a  lading 
conviction,  and  to  have  a  daily  influence,  it  is  dill  more  ne- 
ceflliry.  When  things  are  difpofed  in  a  proper  order,  the 
fame  concatenation  that  is  in  the  difcourfe,  takes  place  in 
the  memory,  fo  that  when  one  thing  is  remembered, it  im- 
mediately brings  to  remembrance  what  has  an  eafy  and 
obvious  connexion  with  it.  The  affdeiation  of  ideas 
linked  together  by  any  tie  is  very  remarkable  in  our  con- 
ditution,  and  is  fuppofed  to  take  place  from  fome  im- 
predion  made  upon  the  brain.  If  we  have  feen  two  pei  - 
fons  but  once,  and  feen  them  both  at  the  fame  time  only, 
or  at  the  fame  place  only,  the  remembrance  of  the  one 
can  hardly  be  feparated  from  the  other.  I  may  alio  il- 
ludrate  the  fubjecl:  by  another  plain  indance.  Suppcue  I 
defire  a  perfon  going  to  a  city,  to  do  three  or  four  thin 
lor  me  that  are  wholly  unconnected,  as  to  deliver  a  letter 
to  one  perfon — to  viiit  a  friend  of  mine,  and  t  me 
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notice  how  he  is — to  buy  a  certain  book  for  me  if  he  can 
find  it — and  to  fee  whether  any  fhip  be  to  fail  for  Britain 
foon,  it  is  very  poffible  he  may  remember  fome  of  them, 
and  forget  the  others ;  but  if  I  defire  him  to  buy  me  a 
dozen  ot  iiiver  fpoons,  to  carry  them  to  an  engraver  to  put 
my  name  upon  them,  and  get  a  cafe  to  put  them  in,  if  he 
remembers  one  article,  it  is  likely  lie  will  remember  all  of 
them.  It  is  one  of  the  bed  evidences  that  a  difcourfe  has 
been  compofed  with  diftinctnefs  and  accuracy,  if  after  you 
go  away  you  can  remember  a  good  deal  of  it ;  but  there  are 
fometimes  difcourfes  which  are  pompous  and  declamatory, 
and  which  you  hear  with  pleafure,  and  fome  fort  of  ap- 
probation, but  if  you  attempt  to  recollect  the  truths  ad- 
vanced, or  the  arguments  in  fupport  of  them,  there  is  not 
a  trace  of  them  to  be  found. 

(4)  Order  conduces  alfo  very  much  to  beauty.  Order 
is  never  omitted  when  men  give  the  principles  of  beauty, 
and  confufion  is  difgullful  juft  on  its  own  account,  what- 
ever the  nature  of  the  confufed  things  may  be.  If  you 
were  to  fee  a  vaft  heap  of  fine  furniture  of  different  kinds, 
lying  in  confufion,  you  could  neither  perceive  half  fodif- 
tinclly  what  was  there,  nor  could  it  at  all  have  fuch  an 
effect,  as  if  every  thing  was  difpofed  in  a  juft  order,  and 
placed  where  it  ought  to  (land  ;  nay,  a  much  fmaller  quan- 
tity elegantly  difpofed,  would  exceed  in  grandeur  of  ap- 
pearance a  heap  of  the  moil  coftly  things  in  nature. 

(5)  Order  is  alfo  neceflary  to  brevity.  A  confufed 
difcourfe  is  almofl  never  ihort,  and  is  always  filled  with 
repetitions.  It  is  with  thought  in  this  refpeft,  as  with 
things  vifible,  for  to  return  to  the  former  fimilitude,  A 
confufed  heap  of  goods  or  furniture  fills  much  more  room 
than  when  it  is  ranged  and  claffed  in  its  proper  order,  and 
every  thing  carried  to  its  proper  place. 

Having  mown  the  excellence  of  precifion  and  method, 
let  us  next  try  to  explain  what  it  is,  and  that  I  may  have 
fome  regard  to  method  while  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  very 
fubject,  I  ihall  take  it  in  three  lights,  (1)  There  mufl  be 
an  attention  to  order  in  the  dil'pofition  of  the  whole  piece. 
Whatever  the  parts  be  in  themfelves,  they  have  alfo 
a  relation  to  one  another,   and  to  the  whole  body,  (if  I 
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may  fpeak  fo)  that  they  are  to  compofe.  Every  work, 
be  it  what  i^t  will,  hillory,  epic  poem,  dramatic  poem, 
oration,  epiflle,  or  eflay,  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  whole, 
and  a  clearnefs  of  judgment  in  point  of  method,  will  de- 
cide the  place  and  proportion  of  the  feveral  parts  of 
which  they  are  compofed.  The  loofeft  eflay,  or  where 
form  is  leaft  profeffed  or  ftudied,  ought  yet  to  have 
fome  fliape  as  a  whole,  and  we  may  fay  of  it,  that  it  be- 
gins abruptly  or  ends  abruptly,  or  fome  of  the  parts  are 
mifplaced.  There  are  often  to  be  ken  pieces  in  which 
good  things  are  faid,  and  well  faid,  and  have  only  this 
fault  that  they  are  unfeafonable  and  out  of  place.  Ho- 
race fays  in  his  art  of  poetry,  what  is  equally  applicable 
to  every  fort  of  composition,  "  Denique  fit  quod  vis  fim- 
"  plex  duntaxat  et  unum,"  and  fhortly  after  *'  In  felix 
"  operis  fumma,  quia  ponere  totum  nefciet." 

This  judgment  in  planning  the  whole,  will  particularly 
enable  a  perfon  to  determine  both  as  to  the  place  and 
proportion  of  the  particular  parts,  whether  they  be  not 
only  good  in  themfelves,  but  fit  to  be  introduced  in  fuch 
a  work,  and  it  will  alfo  (If  I  may  fpeak  fo)  give  a  colour 
to  the  whole  compofition.  The  neceffity  of  order  .in  the 
whole  ft.ruc~T.ure  of  a  piece,  fhows  that  the  rule  is  good 
which  is  given  by  fome,  that  an  orator  before  he  begin 
his  difcourfe,  fhould  concentrate  the  fubjecl:  as  it  were, 
and  reduce  it  to  one  fingle  propofition,  either  exprefied 
or  at  lead  conceived  in  his  mind.  Every  thing  iliould 
grow  out  of  this  as  its  root,  if  it  be  in  another  principle  to 
be  explained,  or  refer  to  this  as  its  end  if  it  be  a  point 
to  be  gained  by  perfuafion.  Having  thus  dated  the  point 
clearly  to  be  handled,  it  will  afford  a  fort  of  criterion 
whether  any  thing  adduced  is  proper  or  improper.  It 
will  fuggeit  the  topics  that  are  juft  and  fuitable,  as  well 
as  enable  us  to  reject  whatever  is  in  fubflance  improper, 
or  in  fize  difproportionate  to  the  defign.  Agreeably  to 
this  principle,  I  think  that  not  only  the  fubjecl  of  a  fingle 
difcourfe  fhould  be  reduccable  to  one  propofition,  but  the 
general  divifions  or  principal  heads  iliould  not  be  many  in 
number.  A  great  number  of  general  heads  both  bur- 
dens the  memory,  and  breaks  the  unity  of  the  fubjecl-, 
M   Vol.  III.  3  Z 
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and  carries  the  idea  of  feveral  little  difcourfes  joined  toge- 
ther, or  to  follow  after  one  another. 

2.  Order;s  necefiary  in  the  fubdivifions  of  a  fubject, 
or  the  way  of  ftating  and  marfhalling  of  the  feveral  por- 
tions of  any  general  head.  This  is  applicable  to  all 
kinds  of  compofition,  and  all  kinds  of  oratory,  fermons, 
law  pleadings,  fpeeches.  There  is  always  a  divifion  of 
the  parts,  as  well  as  of  the  whole,  either  expreffed  for- 
mally and  numerically,  or  fuppofed,  though  fuppreffed. 
And  it  is  as  much  here  as  any  where,  that  the  confufion 
of  inaccurate  writers  and  fpeakers  appears.  It  is  always 
necefiary  to  have  fome  notion  of  the  whole  of  a  piece, 
and  the  larger  divilions  being  more  bulky,  to  fo  fpeak,  dif- 
pofition  in  them  is  more  eafily  perceived,  but  in  the  fmall- 
er,  both  their  order  and  fize  is  in  danger  of  being  lefs 
attended  to.  Obferve,  therefore,  that  to  be  accurate  and 
juft,  the  fubdivifions  of  any  compofition,  fuch  I  mean  as 
are  (for  example)  introduced  in  a  numerical  ieries,  i,  2,  3, 
&c.  fhould  have  the  following  properties:  (1.)  They 
fhould  be  clear  and  plain.  Every  thing  indeed  mould  be 
clear  as  far  as  he  can  make  it,  but  precifion  and  diflin£l- 
nefs  mould  efpecially  appear  in  the  fubdivifions,  juft  as 
the  bounding  lines  of  countries  in  a  map.  For  this  reafon 
the  firft  part  of  a  fubdivifion  fhould  be  a  like  a  fhort  defi- 
nition, and  when  it  can  be  done,  it  is  belt  expreffed  in  a 
fingle  term  ;  for  example,  in  giving  the  character  of  a 
man  of  learning,  I  may  propofe  to  fpeak  of  his  genius,  his 
erudition,  his  indnftry  or  application. 

(2.)  They  fhould  be  truly  di(linc~t;  that  is,  everybody 
ihould  perceive  that  they  are  really  different  from  one  an- 
other, not  in  phrafe  or  word  only,  but  in  fentiment.  If 
you  praife  a  man  firft  for  his  judgment,  and  then  for  his 
underftanding ;  they  are  either  altogether  or  fo  nearly  the 
fame,  or  fo  nearly  allied,  as  not  to  require  difiinction.  I 
have  heard  aminiiler  on  John  xvii.  11.  Holy  Father,  &c. 
In  fhowing  how  God  keeps  his  people,  fays,  (1)  He  keeps 
their  feet.  He  fhallkeep  thy  feet  from  falling.  (2,)  He 
keeps  their  way.  Thou  fhalt  keep  him  in  all  his  ways. 
Now,  it  is  plain  that  thefe  are  not  two  different  things, 
but  two  metaphors  for  the  fame  thing.     This  indeed  was 
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faulty  alfo  in  another  refpedt;    for  a  metaphor  ought  not 
to  make  a  divifion  at  all. 

(3.)  Sub-divifions  fliould  be  neceffary ;  that  is  to  fay 
taking  the  word  in  the  loofe  and  popular  fenfe,  the  fubject 
mould  feem  to  demand  them.  To  multiply  divifions, 
even  where  they  may  be  made  really  diftinct,  is  tedious, 
and  difguftful,  unlefs  where  they  are  of  ufe  and  impor- 
tance to  our  clearly  comprehending  the  meaning,  or  feel- 
ing the  force  of  what  is  faid.  If  a  perfon  in  the  map  of  a 
country  fliould  give  a  different  colour  to  every  three 
miles,  though  the  equality  of  the  proportion  would  make 
the  divifion  clear  enough,  yet  it  would  appear  difguftingly 
fuperfluous.  In  writing  the  hiftory  of  an  eminent  per- 
fon's  life,  to  divide  it  into  fpaces  of  10  years,  perhaps 
would  make  the  view  of  the  whole  more  exact ;  but  to 
divide  it  into  fingle  years  or  months,  would  be  finical  and 
difagreeable.  The  increafe  of  divifions  leads  almoit  una- 
voidably into  tedioufnefs. 

(4.)  Sub-divifions  fhould  be  co-ordinate;  that  is  to  fay, 
thofe  that  go  on  in  a  feries,  1,  2,  3,  &c.  mould  be  as  near 
as  poffible  fimilar,  or  of  the  fame  kind.  This  rule  is 
tranfgreifed  when  either  the  things  mentioned  are  wholly 
different  in  kind,  or  when  they  include  one  another. 
This  will  be  well  perceived  if  we  confider  how  a  man 
would  defcribe  a  fenfible  fubject,  a  country  for  example  ; 
New-Jerfey  contains  (1)  Middlefex.  (2)  Somerfet  coun- 
ty* (3)  The  townfhips  of  Princeton  (4)  Morris  county. 
So,  if  one  in  defcribing  the  character  of  a  real  Chriftian, 
mould  fay,  faith,  hofinefs,  charity,  juflice,  temperance, 
patience,  this  would  not  do,  becaufe  holinefs  includes 
juflice,  Sec.  When,  therefore,  it  feems  necefTary  to  men- 
tion different  particulars  that  cannot  be  made  co-ordinate, 
they  fliould  be  made  fubordinate. 

(5.)  Sub-divifions  mould  be  complete,  and  exhaufl  the 
fubjeft.  This  indeed  is  common  to  all  divifions,  but  is 
of  moll  importance  here,  where  it  is  moll  neglected.  It 
may  be  faid,  perhaps,  how  can  we  propofe  to  exhaufl  any 
fubject?  By  making  the  divifions  fuitable,  particularly  i.i 
point  of  comprehenfion,  to  the  nature  of  the  fubject;  ; 
example,  and  to  nuke  ufe  of  the  image  before  int 
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of  giving  an  account  of  a  country — I  may  fay,  the 
province  of  New-Jerfey  confifts  of  two  parts,  Eaft  and 
Weft  Jerfey.  If  I  fay  it  confifts  of  the  counties  of  So- 
merfet,  &c.  I  muft  continue  till  I  have  enumerated  all 
the  counties,  otherwife  the  divifion  is  not  complete.  In 
the  fame  manner  in  public  fpeaking,  or  any  other  com- 
poiition,  whatever  divifion  is  made,  , it  is  not  legitimate  if 
it  does  not  include  or  exhauft  the  whole  fubjecTt,  which 
inay  be  done,  let  k  be  ever  fo  great.  For  example:  true 
religion  may  be  divided  various  ways,  fo  as  to  include  the 
whole,  I  may  fay,  that  it  confifts  of  our  duty  to  God,  our 
neighbour  and  ourfelves — or  I  may  make  but  two,  our 
duty  to  God  and  man,  and  divide  the  laft  into  two  fubor- 
dinate  heads,  our  neighbour,  and  ourfelves — or  I  may  fay, 
it  confifts  of  faith  and  practice — or  that  it  confifts  of  two 
parts,  a  right  frame  and  temper  of  mind,  and  a  good  life 
and  converfation. 

(6.)  Laftly,  the  fub-divifions  of  any  fubjecl  fhould  be 
connected,  or  fhould  be  taken  in  a  feries  or  order  if  they 
will  pofiibly  admit  of  it.  In  fome  moral  and  intellectual 
iubjects  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  find  any  feries  or  natural 
order,  as  in  an  enumeration  of  virtues,  juftice,  temper- 
ance and  fortitude.  Patience  perhaps  might  as  well  be  enu- 
merated in  any  other  order;  yet  there  is  often  an  order 
that  will  appear  natural,  and  the  inverfion  of  it  unnatural 
— as  we  may  fay,  injuries  are  done  many  ways  to  a  man's 
perfon,  character  and  poiTeffions.  Love  to  others  in- 
cludes the  relation  of  family,  kindred,  citizens,  country- 
men, fellow-creatures. 

(3.)  In  the  laft  place  there  is  alio  an  order  to  be  obferv- 
ed  in  the  fentiments,  which  makes  the  irluftration  or  am- 
plification of  the  divifions  of  a  diicourfe.  This  order  is 
never  expreffed  by  numerical  divifions,  yet  it  is  of  great 
importance,  and  its  beauty  and  force  will  be  particularly 
felt.  It  is,  if  I  may.  fpeak  fo,  of  a  finer  and  more  deli- 
cate nature  than  any  of  the  others,  more  various,  and 
harder  to  explain.,  I  once  have  laid,  that  all  reafoning 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  fyllogifm,  which  lays  down  princi- 
ples, makes  companions,  and  draws  the  concluiion.  But 
we  muft  particularly  guard  againft  letting  the  uniformity 
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and  formality  of  a  fyllogifm  appear.  In  general,  what- 
ever eitabliflies  any  connection,  fo  that  it  makes  the  fen- 
timents  give  rife  to  one  another,  is  the  occaiion  of  order — 
fometimes  necefiity  and  utility  point  out  the  order  as  a 
good  meafure — As  in  telling  a  dory,  grave  or  humorous, 
you  mutt  begin  by  defcribing  the  perfons  concerned, 
mentioning  juft  as  many  circumftances  of  their  character 
and  fituation  as  are  neceffary  to  make  us  underftand  the 
facts  to  be  afterwards  related.  Sometimes  the  fenlible  ideas 
of  time  and  place  fugged  an  order,  not  only  in  hillori- 
cal  narrations  and  in  law  pleadings,  which  relate  to  facts, 
but  in  drawing  of  characters,  defcribing  the  progrefs  and 
effects  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  even  in  other  fubjects, 
where  the  connexion  between  thofe  ideas  and  the  thing 
ipoken  of,  is  not  very  itrong. — Sometimes,  and  indeed 
generally,  there  is  an  order  which  proceeds  from  things 
plain  to  things  oblcure.  The  beginning  of  a  paragraph 
fhould  be  like  the  (harp  point  of  a  wedge,  which  gains 
admittance  to  the  bulky  part  behind.  It  fir'ft  affirms  what 
every  body  feels  or  mud  confefs,  and  proceeds  to  what 
follows  as  a  neceffary  confequence  :  In  fine,  there  is  an 
order  in  perfuafion  to  a  particular  choice,  which  may  be 
taken  two  ways  with  equal  advantage,  proceeding  irom 
the  weaker  to  the  ftronger,  or  from  the  ftronger  to  the 
weaker.  As  in  recommending  a  pious  and  virtuous 
life,  we  may  fird  fay  it  is  amiable,  honorable,  plea- 
fant,  profitable,  even  in  the  prefent  life  ;  and,  to  crown 
all,  makes  death  itfelf  a  friend,  and  leads  to  a  glorious 
immortality ;  or,  we  may  begin  the  other  way,  and  fay 
it  is  the  one  thing  needful,  that  eternity  is  the  great  and 
decifive  argument  that  fhould  determine  our  choice, 
though  every  thing  elfe  werajin  favor  of  vice,  and  then 
add,  that  even  in  the  prefenl^ife,  it  is  a  great  mi  (take  to 
think  that  bad  men  are  gainers,  &.c.  This  is  called  fome- 
times the  afcending  and  defcending  climax.  Each  of 
them  has  its  beauty  and  ufe.  It  mull  be  left  to  the  ora- 
tor's judgment  to  determine  which  of  the  two  is  either  fit- 
ted for  the  prefent  purpofe,  or  which  he  finds  himfelf  at 
that  time  able  to  execute  to  the  greateft  advantage. 
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LECTURE   XII. 

THE  next  branch  of  this  divifion  is  fiyle  or  compo- 
fiticn.  This,  which  is  fo  great  a  part  of  the  fubject, 
has  already  been  confidered  in  one  view,  under  the  three 
great  kinds  of  writing,  and  will  again  be  mentioned  under 
the  two  following  heads,  as  well  as  the  remarks  at  the 
clofe  :  yet  I  will  drop  a  few  things  upon  it  in  this  place. 
i.  It  is  neceffary  that  a  writer  or  fpeaker  fhould  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  language  in  which  he  fpeaks,  its  cha- 
racters, properties  and  defect,  its  idioms  or  peculiar  terms 
ancLphrafes,  and  likewife  with  as  many  other  languages  as- 
poffible,  particularly  fuch  as  are  called  the  learned  langua- 
ges, the  Latin  and  Greek — Our  own  language  is  the  En- 
glifh.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  it,  mull  be  acquired 
by  extenfive  reading  in  the  bed  authors,  giving  great  at- 
tention to  the  remarks  ma:le  by  critics  of  judgment  and 
erudition,  and  trying  it  ourfelves  in  practice.  Our  lan- 
guage, like  moft  of  the  northern  languages,  is  rough,  with  a 
frequent  meeting  of  confonants,  difficult  of  pronunciation ; 
it  abounds  in  monofyllables.  you  may  write  a  v/hole 
page,  and  fcarce  ufe  one  word  that  has  more  than  one 
i'yllable  ;  this  is  a  defect,  and  to  be  avoided  when  it  can 
be  done  confidently  with  other  properties,  particularly 
iimplicity  and  perfpicuity.  Our  language  is  faid  to  have 
an  over  proportion  of  the  letter  S,  and  therfore  called  a 
biffing  language.  This  a  writer  of  judgment  will  endea- 
vor to  avoid,  wherever  he  can  do  it  with  propriety  and 
elegance.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  genius  and 
idioms  of  our  own  language,  can  fcarcely  be  attained  with- 
out fome  acquaintance  with  others,  becaufe  it  is  compan- 
ion of  one  with  another  which  illuftrates  all.  There  are  not 
only  fmaller  differences  between  one  language  and  ano- 
ther, but  there  are  fome  general  differences  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  words,  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  : 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  governed  words  are  pretty 
generally  before  the  verb.     It  is  a  miflake  for  us  to  fay 
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that  the  Englifh  order  is  the  natural  order,  as  fome  have 
done — It  is  certain  that  they  are  either  both  alike  natural 
and  equally  obvious,  when  once  cuftom  has  fixed  them, 
or  that  the  ancient  order  is  the  more  natural  of  the  two. 
There  are  two  things,  the  action  and  the  object,  to  be  con- 
joined, and  it  is  fully  as  proper  to  turn  your  attention 
iirft  to  the  object,  before  you  tell  what  you  are  to  fay  of  it, 
or  what  you  would  have  done  with  it,  as  after.  Mud  fcal- 
pellum  quod  in  manu  habes,  commoda  mihi  paulifper,  fi 
placet:  and  in  longer  and  more  involved  fentences,  the 
fufpending  the  fentiment  for  fome  time  till  it  be  compleat- 
ed,  is  both  more  pleafing  and  more  forcible.  Our  own 
language  admits  of  a  little  tranfpofition,  and  becomes  grand- 
er and  more  fonorous  by  it,  both  in  poetry  and  profe. 

2.  We  may  attend  to  the  arrangement  of  the  claufes  of 
a  fentence,  and  their  proportion  and  found.  Every  fen- 
tence  may  be  confidered  as  having  fo  many  claufes  or  mem- 
bers, which  have,  each  of  them,  fome  meaning,  but  which 
is  not  complete  till  it  is  clofed.  Every  fentence  is  capable 
of  receiving  fome  degree  of  harmony,  by  a  proper  llruc- 
ture  ;  this  it  receives  when  the  moil  important  ideas,  and 
the  molt  fonorous  expreffions  occupy  the  chief  places ; 
but  what,  you  will  fay,  are  the  chief  places  ?  We  natu- 
rally, fays  an  eminent  French  author  on  this  fubjec"t,  love 
to  prefent  our  mod  interefting  ideas  firft;  but  this  order 
which  is  dictated  by  felf-love,  is  contrary  to  what  we  are 
directed  to  by  the  art  of  pleafing — The  capital  law  of  ttts 
art,  is  to  prefer  others  to  ourfelves,  and  therefore  the  moft 
ftrikingand  interefting  ideas  come  with  the  greateft  beau- 
ty as  well  as  force,  in  the  clofe.  Where  the  difference 
does  not  lie  in  the  ideas,  the  words  or  phrafes  that  are  mod 
long  and  fonorous  ought  to  be  fo  diftinguifhed;  this  rule 
however,  will  admit  fome  exception,  when  we  are  to  per- 
fuade  or  inflruft,  for  we  muft  never  feem  to  have  fweet- 
nefs  and  cadence  chiefly  in  view. 

The  rule  of  placing  in  a  fentence  the  moft  important 
ideas  and  expreffions  laft,  was  taken  notice  of  by  ancient 
writers.  In  verbis  obfervandum  eft,  fays  one  of  them, 
ut  a  majoribus  ad  minus  defcendat  oratio,  melius  enim 
dicetur,  vir  eft  optimus,  quam  vir  optimus  eft.     Some- 
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times  feveral  monyfyllables  terminate  a  fentence  well 
enough,  becaufe  in  pronunciation  they  run  into  one,  and 
feem  to  the  hearers  little  different  from  a  lingle  word.  It 
is  an  obfervation,  that  the  ear  itfelf  often  diredts  to  the' 
rule  upon  this  fubjeiSt.  Some  French  critics  obferve  that 
fome  fyllables  in  their  language  which  are  ufually  fhort, 
are  produced  in  the  end  of  a  fentence,  for  inftance,  Jefuis 
votre  ferviteur  monfieur,  je  iliis  le  votre ;  where  <votre  is 
fhort  in  the  firft  fentence,  and  long  in  the  fecond  ;  and  I 
believe  the  fame  thing  would  happen  in  translating  that 
fentence  literally  into  Englifh. 

The  harmony  of  fentences  is  preferved  either  by  a 
meafured  proportion,  or  regular  gradation  of  the  claufes  : 
Cicero  fays  upon  this  fubject,  Si  membra,  &c.  In  every 
fentence  confifling  of  two  members  only,  every  body's  ear 
will  make  them  fenfible,  that  the  laft  claufe  after  the  paufe 
of  the  voice  ought  to  be  longed  ;  as  in  Shakefpear,  But 
yefterday,  &c.  In  longer  fentences  there  mull  be  a  great-. 
er  variety,  and  feveral  caufes  mull  contribute  to  determine 
the  length  of  the  claufes;  but  it  is  plain,  the  lad  mult  be 
longer  than  the  preceding;  and  fometimes  a  regular  gra- 
dation of  more  than  two  claufes,  has  a  very  happy  efitct; 
fuch  as  thefe  of  Cicero,  Quorum  qu?eftor  fueram,  &c. 
Again  he  fays  in  the  fame  oration,  Habet  honorem,  &c. 
There  is  another  order  in  which  there  are  two  equal,  and 
one  unequal  member,  and  in  that  cafe  when  the  unequal 
r.-jmber  is  fhorteft,  it  ought  to  be  placed  firft  ;  when  it  is 
longeft,  it  ought  to  be  placed  laft,  as  in  the  two  following 
examples;  Tcftiseft  Africa,  &c.  and  Eripite  nos  ex  mi- 
feris,  &c.  There  is  another  ftruiSture  of  the  members  of 
a  fentence,  in  Which  this  rule  is  departed  from,  and  yet  it 
pleafes,  becaufe  of  a  certain  exa£t  proportion,  as  that  of 
Monfieur  Fenelon,  Dans  fa  douleur,  &c.  The  firft  and 
laft  members  are  equal,  and  that  which  is  in  the  middle 
is  juft  double  to  each  of  them. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  alked,  Muft  an  author  then  give  at- 
tention to  this  precife  meafure?  Muft  he  take  a  pair  of 
fcales  or  compaffes  to  meafure  every  period  he  compofes  ? 
By  no  means.  Nothing  would  be  more  frigid  and  unfuc- 
cefsful,  but  it  was  proper  thus  to  analyfe  the  fubjett,  and 
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mow  in  what  manner  the  ear  is  pleafed  ;  at  the  fame  time 
there  is  fo  great  a  variety  and  compafs  in  the  meafures  of 
profe,  that  it  is  eafy  to  vary  the  ilru&ure  and  cadence, 
and  make  every  thing  appear  quite  fimple  and  natural. 
This  leads  me  to  the  third  remark  upon  flyle. 

3.  That  variety  is  to  be  particularly  itudied.  If  a 
writer  thinks  any  particular  ftru&ure  necelTary,  and  forces 
every  thing  he  has  to  fay  juft  into  that  form,  it  will  be 
highly  difagreeable,  or  if  he  is  much  enamoured  with  one 
particular  kind  of  ornament,  and  brings  it  in  too  frequent- 
ly, it  will  immediately  difguft.  There  is  a  mixture  in 
the  principles  oftafte,  a  defire  of  uniformity  and  variety, 
fimplicity  and  intricacy,  and  it  is  by  the  happy  union  of 
all  thefe,  that  delight  is  mod  effe&ually  produced.  What 
elfe  is  neceffary  upon  flyle,  will  fall  very  properly  under 
fome  of  the  following  heads. 

The  lad  part  of  the  oratorial  art  is  pronunciation, 
including  gefture.  This  is  of  the  utmoft,  and  indeed  of 
univerfally  confeffed  importance.  The  effects  of  the  dif- 
ferent manner  of  delivering  the  fame  thing  are  very 
great.  It  is  a  famous  fubjett,  largely  treated  of  by  all 
critical  writers.  It  feems  to  have  been  nicely  ftuuied 
by  the  ancients,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  fome  cir- 
cumitances,  their  a&ion  has  been  often  very  violent. 
We  are  told  of  Cicero,  that  when  he  firfl  went  to  the  bar, 
the  violence  of  his  adtion,  and  what  is  called  contentio 
laterum,  was  fuch  as  endangered  his  conftitution,  fo 
that  he  took  a  journey  for  his  health,  and  on  his  return 
took  to  a  more  cool  and  managed  way  of  fpeaking. 
There  is  alfo  fomewhere  in  his  writings,  an  expreflion  to 
this  purpofe,  nee  fuit  etiam,  quod  minimum  eft,  fupplofio 
pedis.  As  if  {tamping  with  the  foot  had  been  one  of  the 
lead  violent  motions  then  in  ufe.  We  cannot  judge  of 
this  matter  very  well  at  fuch  a  diflance.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  turn  of  different  nations  upon  this  fub- 
je<ft.  The  French  and  Italians  have  much  more  warmth 
and  fire  in  their  manner  than  the  Britifh.  I  remember 
once  to  have  been  told  that  no  man  could  perceive  the 
beauty  of  Raphael's  picture  of  Paul  preaching  at  Athens, 
unlefs  he  had  feen  a   Frenchman  or  Italian  in  the  pulpit. 

Vol.  III.  4  A 
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Leaving  you  to  read  and  digeft  ail  the  criticifms  and  re- 
marks upon  this  fubject  to  be  met  with  in  different  au- 
thors, I  fliall  only  give  a  few  directions  that  I  efteem 
mod  ufeful  for  avoiding  improprieties  and  attaining  fome 
degree  of  excellence  in  this  refpect. 

1.  Study  great  fmcerity  5  try  to  forget  every  purpofe 
but  the  very  end  of  fpeaking,  information  and  perfuafion. 
Labor  after  that  fort  of  prefence  of  mind  which  arifes 
from  felf-denial,  rather  than  from  courage.  Nothing  pro- 
duces more  aukwardnefs  than  confufion  and  embarraff- 
ment.  Bring  a  clown  into  a  magnificent  palace,  and  let 
him  have  to  appear  in  the  prefence  of  perfons  of  high 
rank,  and  the  fear  and  folicitude  he  has  about  his  own 
carriage  and  difcourfe,  makes  both  the  one  and  the  other 
much  more  abfurd  and  aukward  than  it  would  have  other- 
wife  been. 

2.  Learn  diftinct  articulation,  and  attend  to  all  the 
common  rules  of  reading,  which  are  taught  in  the  En- 
glifh  grammars.  Articulation  is  giving  their  full  force 
and  powers  to  the  confonants  as  well  as  the  vowels*  The 
difference  between  a  well  articulated  difcourfe  and  one 
defective  in  this  refpect,  is,  that  the  firfl:  you  will  hear 
diftindtly  as  far  as  you  can  hear  the  voice  ;  the  other  you 
will  hear  found  enough,  yet  not  underlland  alrnofl;  any 
thing  that  is  faid.  Practice  in  company  is  a  good  way  to 
learn  this  and  feveral  other  excellencies  in  difcourfe* 

3.  Another  rule  is  to  keep  to  the  tone  and  key  of  dia- 
logue, or  common  converfation,  as  much  as  poffible.  In 
common  difcourfe  where  there  is  no  affectation,  men 
fpeak  properly.  At  lead,  though  even  here  there  are  dif- 
ferences from  nature — fome  fpeaking  with  more  fweetnefs 
and  grace  than  others,  yet  there  is  none  that  falls  into 
any  of  thofe  unnatural  rants  or  ridiculous  gedures,  that 
are  femetimes  to  be  feen  in  public  fpeakers. 

4.  It  is  of  confiderable  confequence  to  be  accu domed 
to  decency  of  manners  in  the  belt  company.  This  gives 
an  eafe  of  carriage  and  a  fenfe  of  delicacy,  which  is  of 
great  ufe  in  forming  the  deportment  of  an  orator. 

5.  In  the  lad  place*  every  one  fhouki  confider  not  only 
what  is  the  manner,  belt  in  itfelf,  or  even  bed  fuited  to 
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the  fubjeft,  but  what  is  alfo  beft  fuited  to  his  own  capaci- 
ty. One  of  a  quick  animated  fpirit  by  nature,  may  al- 
low himfelf  a  much  greater  violence  of  action,  than  one 
of  a  colder  difpofition.  If  this  laft  works  himfelf  up  to 
violence,  or  ftudies  to  exprefs  much  paffion,  he  will  not 
probably  be  able  to  carry  it  through,  but  will  relapfe  into 
his  own  natural  manner,  and  by  the  fenfible  difference 
between  one  part  of  his  difcourfe  and  another,  render 
himfelf  ridiculous.  Solemnity  of  manner  mould  be  fub-. 
ftituted  by  all  fuch  perfons  in  the  room  of  fire. 


LECTURE  XIII, 

WE  come  now  to  the  fourth  general  divifioR  of 
this  fubjett,  which  is,  that  its  object  or  end  is 
different.  The  ends  a  writer  or  fpeaker  may  be  faid  to 
aim  at,  are  information,  demonfixation,  perfuafion  and 
entertainment.  I  need  fcarce  tell  you  that  thefe  are  not 
fo  wholly  diilinct,  but  that  they  are  frequently  intermixed, 
and  that  more  than  one  of  them  may  be  in  view  at  the 
fame  time.  Perfuafion  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  fenfe  that  includes 
them  all.  The  intention  of  all  fpeech,  or  writing,  which 
is  but  recorded  fpeech,  is  to  perfuade,  taking  the  word 
with  latitude.  Yet  I  think  you  will  eafily  perceive  that 
there  are  very  different  forts  of  compofition,  in  fome  of 
which  one  of  the  above  mentioned  purpofes,  and  in  others 
a  different  one,  takes  the  lead,  and  gives  the  colour  to  the 
whole  performance.  Great  benefit  will  arife  from  keep- 
ing a  clear  view  of  what  is  the  end  propofed.  It  will  pre- 
ferve  the  writer  from  a  vitious  and  miftaken  tafte.  The 
fame  thoughts,  the  fame  phrafeology,  the  fame  fpirit  in 
general  running  through  a  writing,  is  highly  proper  in 
one  cafe,  and  abfurd  in  another.  There  is  a  beauty  in 
every  kind  of  writing  when  it  is  well  done,  and  impro- 
priety or  bad  tafte  will  fometimes  mow  themfelves  ia 
pieces  veryv  inconfiderable — If  it  were  but  inditing  a 
meffage  card,  penning  an  article  in  a  news-paper,  or 
drawing  up  an  advertifement,  perfons  accuftorne.d  to 
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each  of  thefe,  will  be  able  to  keep  to  the  common  form,  or 
beaten  track;  but  if  any  thing  different  is  to  be  faid,  good 
fenfe,  and  propriety,  or  their  contraries,  will  foon  fhow 
themfelves. 

The  writings  which  have  information  as  their  chief 
purpofe,  are  hiftory,  fable,  epiftolary  writing,  the  com- 
mon intercourfe  of  bufinefs  or  friend  fhip,  and  all  the 
lower  kinds.  The  properties  which  mould  reign  in 
them,  are  the   following,    (i)  Plainnefs.      (2)  Fulnefs, 

(3)  Precifion,  and  (4)  Order.  Plainnefs  it  is  evident 
they  ought  to  have  ;  and  indeed  not  barely  perfpicuity,  fo 
as  to  be  intelligible,  but  an  unaffected  fimplicity,  fo  as  not 
to  feem  to  have  any  thing  higher  in  view  than  to  be  under- 
stood. (2)  When  we  fay  that  fulnefs  is  a  property  of 
writings  which  have  information  as  their  purpofe,  it  is 
not  meant  to  recommend  a  long  or  diffufe  narration,  but 
to  intimate  that  nothing  mould  be  omitted  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  any  thing,  which  is  of  importance  to  its  being 
truly  and  completely  underflocd.  Let  a  writer  be  as 
large  as  he  pleafes  in  what  he  fays,  if  he  omits  circum- 
ftances  as  effential  as  thofe  he  mentions,  and  which  the 
reader  would  naturally  defire  to  know,  he  is  not  full. 
Many  are  very  tedious,  and=yet  not  full.  The  excellence 
of  a  narrative  is  to  contain  as  many  ideas  as  poflible, 
provided  they  are  interefiing,  and  to  convey  them  in  as 
i'ew  words  as  poflible,  confidently  with  perfpicuity.  (3) 
Precifion  as  a  quality  of  narration  belongs  chiefly  to  lan- 
guage. Words  fhould  be  chofen  that  are  truly  exprefiive 
of  the  thing  in  view,  and  all  ambiguous  as  well  as  fuper- 
fluous  phrafes  carefully  avoided.  The  reader  is  im- 
patient to  get  to  the  end  of  a  ftory,  and  therefore  he 
muff,  not  be  flopped  by  any  thing  but  what  you  are  fure 
he  would  be  glad  to  know  before  he  proceeds  further. 

(4)  The  laft  particular  is  order,  which  is  neceifary  in  all 
writings,  but  efpecially  in  narration.  There  it  lies  chief- 
ly in  time  and  place,  and  a  breach  of  order  in  thefe  re- 
fpedts  is  more  eafily  difcerned  and  more  univerfally  offen- 
five  than  in  any  other.  Common  hearers  do  not  always 
know  when  y6u  violate  order  in  ranging  the  arguments 
on  a  moral  fubjecl ;  but  if  you   bring  in  a  ftory  ab- 
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ruptly,  or  tell  it  confufedly,  either  in  a  letter  or  a  difcourfe, 
it  will  be  inftantly  perceived,  and  thole  will  laugh  at  you 
who  could  not  tell  it  a  whit  better  themfelves. 

Imagination  is  not  to  be  much  ufed  in  writings  of  the 
narrative  kind.  Its  chief  ufe  in  fuch  writings  is  in  de- 
fcription.  A  man  of  a  warm  fancy  will  paint  ftrongly, 
and  a  man  of  a  fentimental  turn  will  intereft  the  affections 
even  by  a  mere  recital  of  facts.  But  both  the  one  and  the 
other  mould  be  kept  in  great  moderation;  for  a  warm  fan- 
cy is  ofterfjoined  to  credulity,'  and  the  fentimental  perfon 
is  given  to  invention:  fo  that  he  will  turn  a  real  hiftory 
into  half  a  romance.  In  hiftory  a  certain  cool  and  difpaf- 
fionate  dignity  is  the  leading  beauty.  The  writer  fliould 
appear  to  have  no  intereft  in  characters  or  events,  but 
deliver  them  as  he  finds  them.  The  character  which  an 
illullrious  hiftorian  acquires  from  this  felf-denial,  and  be- 
ing, as  it  were,  fuperior  to  all  the  perfonages,  how  great 
foever,  of  whom  he  treats,  has  fomething  awful  and  vene- 
rable in  it.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  this  circumllance,  from 
the  applaufe  given  to  the  poet  or  orator. 

Demonftration  is  the  end  in  view  in  all  fcientific  wri- 
tings, whether  eftays,  fyftems,  or  controverfy.  The  ex- 
cellencies of  this  kind  of  writing  may  be  reduced  to  the 
three  following :  Perfpicuity,  order,  and  ftrength.  The 
two  firft  are  neceffary  here  as  every  where  elfe,  and  the 
compofition  mould  be  ftrong  and  nervous  to  produce  a 
lafting  conviction;  more  force  of  language  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted, at  leaft  more  generally  in  this  kind  than  in  the 
former;  but  a  great  deal  lefs  of  imagination  and  fancy 
than  even  there.  Whenever  a  fcientific  writer  begins  to 
paint  and  adorn,  he  is  forgetting  himfelf  and  difgufting 
his  reader.  This  will  be  fenfibly  felt  if  you  apply  it 
to  the  mathematics.  The  mathematician  is  converfant 
only  with  fenfible  ideas,  and  therefore  the  more  naked  and 
unadorned  every  thing  that  he  fays  is,  fo  much  the  better. 
How  would  it  look  if  a  mathematician  mould  fay,  do  you 
fee  this  beautiful,  fmall,  taper,  acute  angle  ?  It  always  ap- 
proaches to  this  abfurdity,  when  in  fearching  after  ab- 
stract truth,  writers  introduce  imagination  and  fancy. 
I  am  fenfible  that,  having  mentioned  controverfy  as  be- 
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longing  to  this  clafs,  many  may  be  furprifed  that  I  have 
excluded  imagination  altogether,  fince  commonly  all  con- 
troverfial  writers  do,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  ability,  enlift 
imagination  in  the  fervice  of  Reafon.  There  is  nothing 
they  are  fo  fond  of  as  expofing  the  weaknefs  of  their  ad- 
verfaries  by  llrokes  of  raillery  and  humor.  This  I  did 
on  purpofe  that  I  may  Hate  this  matter  to  you  clearly. 
Controverfy  mould  mean,  and  very  generally  luch  wri- 
ters pretend  to  mean,  weighing  the  arguments  on  each 
fide  of  a  contended  queflion,  in  order  to  difcover  the 
truth.  What  ftrong  profeffions  of  impartiality  have  we 
fometimes  from  the  very  champions  of  a  party  quarrel? 
while  yet  it  is  plain  that  fearching  after  truth  is  what  they 
never  think  of,  but  maintaining,  by  every  art,  the  caufe 
ivhich  they  have  already  efpoufed. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  fometimes  good  reafons  for 
making  ufe  of  fatire  and  ridicule,  in  controverfies  of  the 
political  kind,  and  fometimes  it  is  neceffary  in  felf-defence. 
If  any  writer  in  behalf  of  a  party,  attempts  to  expofe  his 
adverfaries  to  public  fcorn,  he  ought  not  to  be  furprifed 
if  the  meafure  he  metes  to  others,  is  meafured  out  to  him 
again.  What  is  unlawful  in  the  aggreflor,  becomes  juftifia- 
ble,  if  not  laudable,  in  the  defender.  Sometimes  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  expofe  tyrants  or  perfons  in  power,  who  do  not 
reafon,  but  punifh,  and  fometimes  it  is  neceffary  to  bring 
down  felf-fuiiicient  perfons,  with  whom  there  is  no  deal- 
ing till  there  pride  is  levelled  a  little  with  this  difmaying 
weapon.  Dr.  Brown  has  fet  this  matter  in  a  very  clear 
light  in  his  Eflays  on  the  Characteristics,  where  he  fays, 
that  ridicule  is  not  the  tell  of  truth,  but  it  may  be  very  ufe- 
ful  to  expofe  and  difgrace  known  falfhood. 

But  when  controverfy  is  really  an  impartial  fearch  after 
truth,  it  is  the  farther!  diftant  imaginable,  either  from  paf- 
fionate  declamation  on  the  one  hand,  or  fallies  of  wit  and 
humor  on  the  other.  There  is  one  inftance  of  a  controver- 
fy carried  on  between  Dr.  Butler  and  Dr.  Clark,  upon  the 
fubjeel  of  fpace  and  perfonal  identity,  in  which  there  did 
not  teem  to  be  any  defign  upon  either  fide,  but  to  difcover 
the  truth.  It  ended  in  the  entire  conviction  and  fatisfac- 
tion  of  one  of  them,  which  he  readily  and  openly  ac-. 
knowledged:    and  I  think  in  fuch  an  inftance  there  is 
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much  greater  glory  to  be  bad  in  yielding,  than  in  conquer- 
ing. There  is  great  honor  in  candidly  acknowledging  a 
miftake,  but  not  much  in  obtaining  a  victory  in  fupport  of 
truth.  Tt  is  worth  while  jutt  to  mention,  that  this  was  far 
from  being  the  cafe  in  another  controversy  before  two, 
who  were  alfo  very  great  men,  Mr.  Locke  and  Dr.  Stil- 
lingfleet,  upon  innate  ideas.  They  not  only  fupporttel 
each  his  fentiments,  with  warmth  and  keennefs,  but  de- 
fended to  all  the  malice  of  perfonal  reproach,  and  all  the 
littlenefs  of  verbal  criticifm. 

The  next  great  end  that  may  be  in  view  is  perfuafion. 
This  being  the  great  and  general  fubjecT:  of  oratory,  has 
had  moll  laid  upon  it  in  every  age.  That  you  may  un- 
derftand  what  I  mean  by  diftinguifhing  it  from  informa- 
tion, demonftration,  and  entertainment,  obferve,  that 
perfuafion  is  when  we  would  bring  the  reader  or  hearer  to 
a  determinate  choice,  either  immediately  upon  the  fpot 
for  a  particular  decifion,  as  in  an  afiembly  or  court  of 
juftice,  or  in  a  more  flow  and  lading  way,  as  in  religious 
and  moral  writings.  But  particularly  perfuafion  is  un- 
derstood to  be  in  view,  as  the  effect  of  a  fingle  difcourfe* 
When  this  is  the  purpofe,  there  are  opportunities  for  all 
the  ways  of  fpeaking  within  the  compafs  of  the  oratorial 
art.  There  are  times  when  an  orator  mult  narrate  fimply 
-^-there  are  times  when  he  muft  reafon  ilrongly — and 
there  are  times  when  he  may  wound  fatirically.  It  mud 
be  remembered,  however,  that  too  great  an  infufion  of 
wit  takes  away  bodi  from  the  dignity  and  force  of  an  ora- 
tion. We  fliall  fee  under  the  next  bead  that  it  cannot  be 
admitted  in  religious  inftrucYion,  but  when  you  are  fpeak- 
ing againft  an  adverfarv  that  is  proud  and  conceited ;  or 
when  you  want  to  make  your  hearers  defpife  any  perfon 
or  thing,  as  well  as  hate  them,  wit  and  fatire  may  be  of 
ufe.  A  minifter  of  ftate  is  very  often  attacked  in  this  way 
with  propriety,  and  fuccefs.  It  is  fometimes  allowed  to 
relieve  the  fpirits  of  the  audience  when  they  begin  to 
flag.  In  this  view  Cicero  recommends  the  wrbonltas* 
and  practifes  it  himfelf;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  inti- 
mates that  it  mould  be  done  fparingly,  and  with  caution 
— %uo  tanquam  sale  compcrgatur  oratlo.     Wit,  there- 
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fore,  is  to  be  abfolutely  excluded  from  fcientifjc  writings, 
and  very  rarely  to  be  ufed  in  ferious  perfuafion. 

The  lad  end  of  fpeaking  and  writing  I  fhall  mention, 
Ts  entertainment.  This  includes  all  fueh  writings  as 
have  the  amufement  or  entertainment  of  the  hearers  or 
readers  as  the  only,  the  chief,  or  at  lead  one  great  end  of 
the  competition.  This  is  the  cafe  with  all  poetical  com- 
pofitions.  They  may  pretend  to  write  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  others,  but  to  pleafe  them  and  obtain  their  favor 
is  probably  more  their  purpofe.  At  any  rate  they  mud 
content  themfelves  with  taking  in  both,  and  fay  with 
Horace,  Et  prodesse  •volunt  &  delectare  poet<£.  Sweet- 
nefs,  tendernefs,  and  elegance  of  dyle,  ought  to  charac- 
terize thefe  forts  of  covnpofition.  Here  is  the  greateft 
room  for  imagination  and  fancy.  Here  is  the  dominion 
of  wit  and  humor.  It  is  an  obfervation  of  fome,  that 
the  word  humor  is  peculiar  to  the  Englifh  language;  that 
the  eutrapelia  in  Greek;  sales  8?  urbanitas,  in  Latin, 
have  all  the  fame  meaning  with  our  general  term  ivit ; 
but  that  humor  denotes  a  particular  kind  of  wit  confid- 
ing chiefly  of  irony.  But  if  the  word  is  peculiar  to  the 
Englifh  language,  it  is  certain  that  the  thing  itfelf  is  far 
from  being  peculiar  to  the  Englifh  nation.  Perhaps  Ho- 
mer's Batrychomachia  may  be  faid  to  be  the  mod  ancient 
example  of  it  upon  record.  Lucian's  Dialogues  have  it 
in  high  perfection,  though  it  mud  be  owned  that  it  feems 
particularly  to  have  fiourifhed  in  modern  times.  Fonte- 
nelle's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  and  Boileau's  Satires,  are 
famous  examples  of  it ;  but  none  ever  exceeded  Cervan- 
tes, the  celebrated  author  of  Don  Qiiixotte.  That  piece 
is  highly  entertaining  to  an  Engliih  reader  under  two 
great  difadvantages.  One  is,  its  being  tranflated  into 
another  language.  Now,  wit  is  more  difficult  to  tranflate 
than  any  other  fubjecl  of  compofition.  It  is  eafier  to  tranf- 
late undiminifhed  the  force  of  eloquence,  than  the  poig- 
nancy of  wit.  The  other  difadvantage  is,  its  being  writ- 
ten in  ridicule  of  a  character  that  now  no  more  exids  ; 
fo  that  we  have  not  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
copy  with  the  original. 
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We  mud  alfo  obfervethat  wit  in  general,  and  this  fpe- 
cies  of  it  in  particular,  has  often  appeared  in  the  higheft 
perfection  in  Britain,  both  in  profe  and  poetry;  Shakef- 
pear's  dramatic  pieces  abound  with  it,  and  Dr.  Donnes' 
Satires.  It  is  in  high  perfection  in  Marvel's  Rehearfal 
tranfprofed  ;  Alfop's  Melius  Inquirendum ;  but  above  all, 
in  Swift's  writings,  profe  and  verfe. 

It  is  obferved  fometimes,  that  the  talent  of  humor  is 
often  poffefTed  in  a  very  high  degree,  by  perfons  of  the 
ineaneft  rartk,  who  are  themfelves  ignorant  of  it;  in  them 
it  appears  chiefly  in  converfation,  and  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  be  eafily  put  upon  paper.  But  as  to  thofe  who 
think  fit  to  try  this  manner  from  the  prefs,  they  mould  be 
well  allured  before  hand,  that  they  really  poffefs  the  ta- 
lent. In  many  other  particulars,  arealtafte  for  it,  and  a 
high  admiration  of  any  thing,  is  a  confiderable  fign  of 
ibme  degree  of  the  talent  itfelf ;  but  it  is  far  from  being 
fo  irt  wit  and  humour.  Mr.  Pope  tells  us  that  "  Gentle 
dullnefs  ever  loves  a  joke;"  and  we  fee  every  day  peo- 
ple aiming  at  wit^  who  produce  the  mod  miferable  and 
fhocking  performances:  fometimes  they  do  not  excite 
laughter,  but  loathing  or  indignation  ;  fometimes  they  do 
excite  laughter,  but  it  is  that  of  contempt.  There  is  a 
diftinction  which  every  one  mould  endeavour  to  under- 
fland  and  remember,  between  a  wit  and  a  droll;  the  firlt 
makes  you  laugh  at  what  he  fays,  and  the  object  of  his  fa- 
tire,  and  the  fecond  makes  you  laugh  at  his  own  expenfe, 
from  his  abfurdity  and  meannefs. 


LECTURE  XIV. 

WE  come  now  to  the  fifth  general  divifion  of  elo- 
quence, as  its  fubject  is  different,  under  which  we 
tnay  confider  the  three  great  divifions  of  the  pulpit,  the 
bar,  and  promifcuous  aflemblies;  all  the  general  princi- 
ples of  compofition  are  common  to  thefe  three  kinds,  nor 
can  any  man  make  a  truly  diftinguifhed  figure  in  any  one 
of  them,  without  beinp-  well  acquainted  with  literature  and 
Vol.  III.  4  B 
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tafte.  Some  peculiarities  in  different,  ways  of  writing, 
have  been  already  touched  at,  all  which  I  fuppofe  you  gave 
attention  to;  but  there  are  Hill  fome  differences,  as  the 
fcene  in  which  a  man  is  to  move  in  life  is  different, 
which  are  highly  worthy  of  obfervation.  I  will  therefore 
confider  each  of  thefe  feparately,  and  try  to  point  out  the 
qualities  for  which  it  ought  to  be  diitinguifhed  ;  or  deline- 
ate the  character  of  an  accomplished  miniller,  lawyer  and 
fenator. 

I  begin  with  the  pulpit.  Preaching  the  gofpel  of  Chrift 
is  a  truly  noble  employment,  and  the  care  of  fouls  a  very 
important  truft.  The  qualities  of  moft  importance,  I 
think  are  as  follow. 

1.  Piety — To  have  a  firm  belief  of  that  gofpel  he  is  call- 
ed to  preach,  and  a  lively  fenfe  of  religion  upon  his  own 
heart.  Duty,  intereft  and  utility  all  confpire  in  requiring 
this  qualification;  it  is  of  the  utmoft  moment  in  itfelf, 
and  what  men  will  the  lead  difpenfe  with,  in  one  of  that 
profeffion.  All  men  good  and  bad,  agree  in  defpifmg  a 
loofe  or  profane  miniller.  It  difcovers  a  terrible  degree  of 
depravity  of  heart,  and  thofe  that  begin  fo,  feldom  alter  for 
the  better.  The  very  familiar  acquaintance  which  they  ac- 
quire with  ferious  thoughts  and  fpiritual  fubjedls,  ferves  to 
harden  them  againfl  the  arrows  of  conviction,  and  it  is 
little  wonder  that  for  fuch  daring  wickednefs,  God  fhould 
..leave  them  to  themfelves,  or  fer.tence  them  to  perpetual 
barrennefs ;  but  whiKt  I  think  it  my  duty  thus  to  warn 
you,  I  mud  beg  leave  to  guard  it  againfl  abufe,  left  while 
we  are  aggravating  the  fin  of  profane  minillers,  others 
ihould  think  themfelves  at  liberty,  who  have  no  view  to 
that  facred  office.  We  have  even  feen  perfons  decline  the 
iacred  office  becaufe  they  did  not  think  they  had  true  re- 
ligion, and  then  with  feeming  eafe  and  quietnefs  fet  them- 
felves to  fome  other  bufinefs,  as  if  in  that  there  was  no 
need  of  religion  at  all.  Alas  !  after  all  that  can  be  feid 
of  the  guilt  and  danger  of  an  irreligious  minifier,  there  is 
an  infinite  danger  to  every  one  who  fhall  go  out  of  this 
life,  an  irreligious  man.  Will  it  not  be  poor  confolation 
think  you,  in  the  hour  of  ficknefs  or  death,  that  though 
you  mull  perifli  everladingly,  you  go  to  hell  not  as  a  mi 
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liiiler,  but  a  lawyer  or  a  phyfician.  I  Jo  truly  think 
this  has  been  a  pillow  of  fecurity  to  many  poor  thought- 
lefs  fouls,  and  that  they  have  actually  rid  themfelves  of 
conviction,  by  this  miftaken  comfort,  as  if  there  was 
much  merit  in  it,  that  they  would  not  be  minifters,  be- 
caufe  they  wanted  religion.  Remember  this  then,  in  a 
Tingle  word,  that  there  is  neither  profeffion  nor  ftation,  from 
the  king  on  the  throne  to  the  beggar  on  the  dunghill,  to 
whom  a  concern  for  eternity,  is  not  the  one  thing  needful. 

But  let  me  juft  take  notice  of  the  great  advantage  of 
true  religion  to  one  dellined  for  the  work  of  the  miniftry. 
(1.)  It  gives  a  man  the  knowledge  that  is  of  mod  fervice  to 
a  minilter.  Experimental  knowledge  is  fuperior  to  all 
other,  and  neceffary  to  the  perfection  of  every  other  kind. 
It  is  indeed  the  very  pofieffion  or  daily  exercife  of  that 
which  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  his  life,  and  the  duty  of  his  of- 
fice, to  explain  and  recommend.  Experimental  know- 
ledge is  the  befl:  fort  in  every  branch,  but  it  is  neceffary  in 
divinity,  becaufe  religion  is  what  cannot  be  truly  under- 
llood,  unlefs  it  is  felt. 

(2)  True  piety  will  direct  a  man  in  the  choice  of  his 
fludies.  The  object  of  human  knowledge  is  fo  extenfive, 
that  nobody  can  go  through  the  whole,  but  religion  will 
direct  the  ftudent  to  what  may  be  molt  profitable  to  him, 
and  will  alfo  ferve  to  turn  into  its  proper  channel  all  the 
knowledge  he  may  otherwife  acquire. 

(3.)  It  will  be  a  powerful  motive  to  diligence  in  his 
fludies.  Nothing  fo  forcible  as  that  in  which  eternity 
has  a  part.  The  duty  to  a  good  man  is  fo  preffing,  and 
the  object  fo  important,  that  he  will  fpare  no  pains  to  ob- 
tain fuccefs. 

(4.)  True  religion  will  give  unfpeakable  force  to  what 
a  minilter  fays.  There  is  a  piercing  and  a  penetrating 
heat  in  that  which  flows  from  the  heart,  which  diftinguiw- 
es  it  both  from  the  coldnefs  of  indifference,  and  the  falfe 
fire  of  enthufiafm  and  vain-glory.  We  fee  that  a  man 
truly  pious,  has  often  elteem,  influence  and  fuccefs,  though 
his  parts  may  be  much  inferior  to  others,  who  are  more 
capable,  but  lefs  confcientious.  If  then,  piety  makes 
e/.n  the  weakelt,  venerable,  what  muff  it  do  when  added 
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to  the  fineft  natural  talents,  and  the  befl  acquired  endow- 
ments ? 

(5.)  It  adds  to  a  minifter's  inftrucYion,  the  weight  of  his 
example.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  example  teaches  bet- 
ter than  precept.  It  is  often  a  more  effectual  reprimand 
to  vice,  and  a  more  inciting  argument  to  the  practice  of 
virtue,  than  the  befl:  of  reafoning.  Example  is  more  in- 
telligible than  precept— Precepts  are  often  involved  in 
pbfcurity,  or  warped  by  controverfy  ;  but  a  holy  life  im- 
mediately reaches,  and  takes  pofleflion  of  the  heart. 

If  I  have  lengthened  out  this  particular  beyond  the  pro- 
portion of  the  reft,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  it  for  its  im- 
portance, and  obferve  as  the  conclufion  of  the  whole,  that 
one  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the  gofpel,  mould  be  really, 
visibly,  and  eminently  holy. 

2.  Another  character  which  mould  diftinguifti  pulpit 
eloquence,  is  firnplicity.  Simplicity  is  beautiful  every 
where  ;  it  is  of  importance  that  young  perfons  fhould  be 
formed  to  a  tafte  for  it,  and  more  difpofed  to  exceed  here 
than  in  the  oppofite  extreme,  but  if  I  am  not  miftaken, 
it  is  more  beautiful,  and  the  tranfgreflions  of  it  more  of- 
fenfive,  in  the  pulpit,  than  any  where  elfe.  If  I  heard  a 
lawyer  pleading  in  fuch  a  flyle  and  manner,  as  was  more 
adapted  to  difplay  his  own  talents  than  to  carry  his  cli- 
ent's caufe,  it  would  confiderably  leffen  him  in  my  efteem, 
but  if  I  heard  a  minifter  acting  the  fame  part,  I  fhould 
not  be  fatisfied  with  contempt,  but  hold  him  in  detefta- 
tion. 

There  are  feveral  obvious  reafons  why  firnplicity  is 
more  efpecially  necefiary  to  a  minifter  than  any  other. 
(1)  Many  of  his  audience  are  poor  ignorant  creatures. 
If  he  mean  to  do  them  any  fervice,  he  muft  keep  to 
what  they  underftand,  and  that  requires  more  firnplicity 
than  perfons  without  experience  can  eafily  imagine.  It 
is  remarkable  that  at  the  firft  publication  it  was  a  cha- 
racter of  the  gofpel  that  it  was  preached  to  the  poor.  In 
this  our  bleffed  mafter  was  diftinguifhed  both  from  the 
heathen  philofophers  and  Jewifh  teachers,  who  confined 
their  inftru£lions  in  a  great  manner  to  their  fchools,  and 
Imparted  what  they  efteemed  their  molt  important  dif- 
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courfes  to  only  a  few  chofen  difciples.  (2)  Simplicity  is 
neceffary  to  preferve  the  fpeaker's  character  for  fincerity. 
You  heard  before  how  neceffary  piety  is,  which  is  the  pro- 
per parent  of  fincerity  in  the  pulpit.  Now  it  is  noteafy 
to  preferve  the  opinion  of  piety  and  fincerity  in  the 
pulpit,  when  there  is  much  ornament.  Befides  the  dan- 
ger of  much  affected  pomp  or  foppery  of  ftyle,  a  difcourfe 
very  highly  polifhed,  even  in  the  trued  talte,  is  apt  to 
fugged  to  the  audience,  that  a  man  is  preaching  himfelf 
and  not  the  crofs  of  Chrift.  So  nice  a  matter  is  this  in  all 
public  fpeaking,  that  fome  critics  fay,  that  Demofthenes 
put  on  purpofe  fome  errors  in  grammar  in  his  difcourfes, 
that  the  hearers  might  be  induced  to  take  them  for  the  im- 
mediate effufions  of  the  heart,  without  art,  and  with  little  ' 
premeditation.  I  doubt  much  the  folidity  of  this  remark, 
or  the  certainty  of  the  fa£t,  but  however  it  be,  there  is  no 
occafion  for  it  in  the  cafe  of  a  minifter,  becaufe  prepara- 
tion and  premeditation  are  expected  from  him,  and  in  that 
cafe  he  may  make  his  difcourfes  abundantly  plain  and 
fimple  without  any  affected  blunders.  (3)  Simplicity  is 
alfo  neceffary,  as  fuited  to  the  gofpel  itfelf,  the  fubject  of 
a  minifter's  difcourfes.  Nothing  more  humbling  to  the 
pride  of  man,  than  the  doctrine  of  the  crofs ;  nothing 
more  unbecoming  that  doctrine,  than  too  much  finery  of 
language.  The  apoflle  Paul  chofe  to  preach  "  not  with 
the  words  which  man's  wifdom  teacheth" — and  again, 
*'  not  with  excellency  of  fpeech  or  wifdom,"  which  though 
I  admit  that  it  does  not  condemn  ftudy  and  found  know- 
ledge, yet  it  certainty  fhows  that  the  ftyle  of  the  pulpit 
fhould  be  the  moft  fimple  and  felf-denied  of  any  other. 

3.  Another  qualification  for  a  minifter,  is  accuracy, 
from  the  utmoft  diligence  in  his  important  work.  I  place 
this  immediately  after  the  other,  to  guard  it  againft  abufe 
by  excefs.  To  avoid  vain  affected  ornaments  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  negligence  in  preparation.  The 
very  fame  apoflle  who  fpeaks  with  fo  much  contempt  of 
human  wifdom,  yet  greatly  infills  in  writing  to  Timothy 
and  Titus,  on  their  giving  themfelves  to  ftudy,  to  exhor- 
tation, to  doctrine,  "  Meditate  upon  thofe  things,"  fays 
he,  &c. 
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Study  and  accuracy  indeed  is  necefury,  that  a  minifter 
may  procure  and  keep  up  the  attention  of  his  hearers. 
That  he  may  inform  the  judgment  as  well  as  convince 
the  confeience.  The  ancient  lathers  have  generally  in- 
filled  upon  this,  as  of  much  moment.  And  in  our  own 
times  I  obferve  that  it  is  necelfary  to  avoid  offending 
perfons  of  finer  tafle,  who  are  too  much  attached  to  the 
outfide  of  things,  and  are  immediately  difgulied  with  every 
error  againli  propriety,  and  are  apt  to  reproach  religion 
itfelf,  for  the  weaknefs  or  abfurdity  ofthofe  who  fpeak  in 
its  behalf.  Let  no  man  leek  to  avoid  that  reproach,  which 
may  be  his  lot,  for  preaching  the  truths  of  the  everlaft- 
ing  gofpel,  but  let  him  always  avoid  the  juft  reproach  of 
handling  them  in  a  mean,  flovenly  and  indecent  man- 
ner. 

4.  Another  quality  of  a  minifler's  eloquence  mould 
be  force  and  vehemence.  I  have  in  fome  former  parts  of 
the  general  fubje£t,  mown  you  how  and  when  this  is  to 
be  molt  exerted.  The  defign  of  the  prefent  remark  is  to 
let  you  know,  that  there  is  no  fpeaker  who  has  a  greater 
right  to  exert  himfelf  to  the  utmoil,  or  who  may  properly 
intereft  his  hearers  more,  than  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel. 
No  fpeaker  has  fubjeclis  or  arguments  more  proper  for 
producing  this  effect  To  confider  the  fubjedts  which  a 
fpeaker  from  the  pulpit  has  to  handle,  one  would  think 
that  it  mult  be  the  eaiieft:  thing  imaginable  to  fpeak  from 
them  in  a  powerful  and  interefting  manner.  The  eter- 
nal God — the  greatnefs  of  his  works — the  univerfality  of 
his  Providence — his  awful  jultice — his  irrefiftible  power 
- — his  infinite  mercy — and  the  wifdom  of  God  in  the  myf- 
tery  of  redeeming  grace — the  condition  of  faints  and  iin- 
ners  while  on  earth — and  the  final  decilion  of  their  eternal 
flate  in  the  day  of  judgment.  The  truth  is,  the  fubje&s 
are  fo  very  great  in  themfelves,  that  it  is  not  poflible  to 
equal  them  by  the  manner  of  handling  them.  Probably 
for  this  very  reafon  many  fall  fhort.  Difcouraged  by  the 
immenlity  of  the  theme,  they  fall  below  what  they 
might  have  done  on  fubjects  lei's  awful.  This  how- 
ever fhows,  with  what  a  holy  ambition  thofe  who 
are  employed  in  the   fervice  of  Chrift  in  the  .gofp?!, 
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fhould  endeavor  to  exert  themfelves  in  the  glorious  caufe. 
Provided  they  are  themfelves  In  earned,  and  take  truth 
and  nature  as  their  guide,  they  can  fcarcely  exceed  in 
zeai  and  ardor  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  die  good  of  pre- 
cious fouls. 

5.  Another  excellent  quality  of  pulpit  eloquence  is,  to 
be  under  the  reftraint  of  judgment  and  propriety.  I  place 
this  after  the  former,  as  its  counterpart,  and  necefTary  to 
give  it  proper  effect.  And  it  may  be  obferved,  that  as  re- 
ligious and  moral  fubjects  give  the  fureil  and  the  fulled 
fcope  to  Zealand  fervor,  fo  they  need  as  much  as  any,  the 
ft  riot  government  of  prudence  and  experience.  I  do  not 
mean  only  by  this  to  guard  minillers  from  the  irregular 
fervors  of  enthufiafm,  but  to  give,  if  poffible,  a  .degree  of 
folidity  and  real  truth  to  their  ini'lruclions.  They  .ought 
to  avoid  all  turgid  declamation,  to  keep  to  experience,  and 
take  things  as  they  really  are.  Let  fome  people,  for  ex- 
ample, fpeak  of  riches,  and  what  flia.ll  you  hear  from 
them?  Gold  and  filver,  what  are  they  but  mining  drofs, 
fparkling  metals,  a  thing  of  no  real  value?  That  in  the  eye 
of  reafon  and  phiiofophy  they  are  of  no  extenfive  ufe  and 
altogether  contemptible.  And  indeed  to  take  things  in  a 
certain  philofophical  abflraction,  they  are  good  for  nothing. 
— Mere  gold  or  filver  you  can  neither  eat  nor  wear — 
Their  value,  you  will  fay,  depends  all  upon  opinion,  the 
changeable  fancy  of  men — But  this  manner  of  fpeaking, 
and  all  that  is  related  to  it,  feeming  to  be  phiiofophy  and 
reafon,  is  really  abfurdity  and  nonfenfe.  For  though  it 
be  true  that  gold,  abltracled  from  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
is  not  a  whit  more  valuable  than  flones,  and  that  .if  I  was 
in  the  midlt  of  a  foreft  furrounded  with  wild  beads,  a 
whole  bag  full  of  gold  would  do  me  noiervice;  yet  it  is 
as  certain  that  in  our  prefent  fituation  it  is  of  that  real 
value  as  to  procure  all  the  conveniences  of  life.  The 
way  then  to  treat  fuch  fubjects  is  not  to  ufe  thele  rhetorical 
phrafe"s  in  contempt  of  riches,  but  to  fhow  from  experi- 
ence that  they  are  good  or  evil  according  to  the  temper  of 
him  that  ufes  them,  and  that  we  fee  difcontent  and  ungo- 
verned  paffion  find  as  ealy  accefis  to  the  anti-chamber  of 
the  prince  as  the  cottage  of  the  poor.     The  fame  thing  I 
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would  fay  of  fame,  that  it  is  eafy  to  fay  fame  is  no  mor6 
but  idle  breath,  &c.  but  the  great  matter  is  to  view  thofe 
things  in  a  fober  and  rational  light,  to  give  to  every  out- 
ward mercy  its  proper  value,  and  only  (how  how  much 
they  are  counter-balanced  by  things  of  infinitely  greater 
-moment. 

But  what  I  have  often  obferved  with  molt  regret  uport 
this  fubject  is,  young  perfons  carrying  the  things  that  are 
really  true  and  excellent,  to  a  certain  excefs  or  high  pitch, 
that  is  beyond  nature*  and  does  not  tend  in  the  leaft  to 
promote  conviction,  but  rather  hinders  it.  .  When  men 
ipeak  of  virtue  or  true  goodnefs,  they  are  apt  to  raife  the 
defcription  beyond  the  life  in  any  real  inftance,  and  when 
they  Ipeak  of  vice  and  its  confequences  they  are  apt  to 
draw  the  character  fo  as  it  will  apply  only  to  a  few  of  the 
mo  ft  defperate  profligates,  and  the  miferable  Hate  to  which 
they  reduce  themfelves.  This  rather  feems  to  fortify  the 
generality  of  perfons,  to  whom  thefe  defcriptions  do  not 
apply,  in  their  carelefs  and  fecure  Hate. 

Once  more  I  have  often  obferved  young  perfons  fre- 
quently choofe  as  their  fubject  afflictions,  of  which  probably 
they  have  had  very  little  experience,  and  fpeak  in  fuch  a 
high  flyle  as  if  every  good  man  were,  as  the  heroes  of  old, 
above  the  reach  of  every  accident.  And  it  is  true  that 
an  eminent  faint  is  fometimes  made  fuperior  to  all  his  f'uf- 
ierings;  but  generally  fpeaking,  we  ought  to  be  very  ten- 
der of  fufferers,  till  we  ourfelves  have  been  in  the  furnace 
of  affliction  ;  and  after  that  we  mall  not  need  be  told  fo. 
On  the  whole,  a  ftrict  adherence  to  truth  and  nature,  and 
taking  the  world  jull  as  it  is,  will  be  an  excellent  mean 
to  direct  us  in  every  part  of  our  public  fervice. 

6.  Laftly,  a  miniiter  ought  to  have  extenfive  know- 
ledge. Every  thing  whatever  that  is  the  object  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  may  be  made  fubfervient  to  theology. 
And  eonfidering  that  a  minifter  is  in  public  life,  and  has 
to  do  with  friends  and  enemies  of  all  ranks,  he  ought  to 
be  well  furnifhed  with  literature  of  every  kind.  At  the 
fame  time  I  would  have  this  well  underftood,  it  is  notne- 
ceffary,  and  I  think  it  is  not  delirable,  that  a  minifler 
fhould  be  quite  an  adept  in  particular  branches  of  know- 
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ledge,  except  thofe  that  are  clofely  related  to  his  proper 
work.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  it  takes  more  time  to  be  a 
perfect  mailer  offome  of  the  particular  fciences,  than  he 
has  to  fpare  from  his  duty,  and  therefore  with  a  tafle  of 
the  feveral  fciences,  general  knowledge  is  moll  fuited  to 
his  circumftances,  and  molt  neceffary  to  his  ufefulnefs. 


LECTURE    XV. 

I  PROCEED  now  to  the  eloquence  of  the  bar.  The 
profeffion  of  the  law  is  of  great  importance  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  dominions.  There  is,  therefore,  great  room  for  this 
fort  of  eloquence.  This,  indeed,  may  be  faid  to  be  the 
country  of  law,  not  only  on  account  of  its  being  a  free 
ftate,  the  character  of  which  is,  that  not  man,  but  the  laws, 
have  dominion,  which  is  our  glory,  but  becaufe  by  the 
great  multiplicity  of  our  ftatutes  it  becomes  an  important 
and  difficult  fcience.  For  both  thefe  reafons  there  are 
great  hopes  propofed  to  perfons  of  ability  in  this  depart- 
ment. They  have  not  only  the  reafonable  profpect,  if  of 
tolerable  abilities  with  diligence,  to  provide  an  honorable 
fubfiftence  to  themfelves,  but  it  is,  the  direct  road  to  pro- 
motion, and  the  way  of  obtaining  the  higheft  offices  in  the 
flate. 

Here  as  in  the  former  particular,  we  mud  confider 
every  thing  as  already  faid,  that  belongs  to  tiie  fubject  in 
general ;  and  indeed  by  far  the  greatelt  number  of  valuable 
books  on  the  fubject  of  eloquence  having  been  drawn  up 
by  pleaders  at  the  bar,  they  mud  be  at  leaft  as  much  or 
perhaps  more  directly  applicable  to  this  fpecies  as  any 
other.  I  cannot  help  however,  taking  notice  of  a  prepofter- 
ous  practice  in  this  country,  offome  who  take  their  children 
from  literature,  before  they  have  finifhed  there  courfe,  be- 
caufe they  intend  to  put  them  to  the  law.  This  muft  be 
voluntarily  confining  them  to  the  very  loweft  fort  of 
practice  in  that  profeffion,  for  if  any  whatever  (land  in 
need  of  literature,  it  mull  be  the  lawyers.  Suppofing  there- 
fore all  that  has  been  laid  of  compofition,  and  fpeaking  in 
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general,  there  are  a  few  particular  characters  of  moft  im- 
portance in  men  of  that  clafs. 

i.  Probity  or  real  untainted  integrity.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  integrity  is  the  firfl  and  moll  important 
character  of  a  man,  be  his  profeffion  what  it  will ;  but  I 
have  mentioned  it  here  becaufe  there  are  many  not  fo 
fenfible  of  the  importance  of  it  in  the  profeffion  of  the 
law,  and  think  it  is  neceflary  to  make  a  good  man,  but 
not  a  good  lawyer.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  perfuaded  not 
only  that  a  man  lofes  nothing  in  any  capacity  by  his  in- 
tegrity, but  that  a  lawyer  fhould  in  general  fludy  by  probi- 
ty and  real  worth  to  obtain  refpect  from  the  public,  and  to 
give  weight  to  every  thing  he  lays.  This  integrity  mould 
mow  itfelf  in  undertaking  caufes.  There  are  many  that 
think  there  is  no  ground  of  fcruple  in  this  refpedt,  and 
fometimes  they  are  found  to  boirft  with  what  addreis  they 
conducted,  and  with  what  fuccefs  they  carried  through 
a  very  weak  caih'e.  I  apprehend  this  is  truly  difhonor- 
able,  and  as  there  are  plenty  of  caufes  in  which  the  equi- 
ty is  doubtful,  every  one  who  fhould  make  it  a  point  of 
honor  not  to  undertake  a  caufe  which  they  knew  not  to  be 
juft,  it  would  give  unfpeakable  influence  to  his  manage- 
ment and  pleadings*  The  fame  probity  fhould  ap- 
pear in  the  manner  of  conducting  caufes.  No  finifter 
arts,  no  equivocation  or  concealment  of  the  truth.  Per- 
haps fome  may  think  that  thofe  who  fhould  be  confcience 
bound  in  this  manner,  would  give  roguifh  perfons  an 
Evident  advantage  over  them,  but  it  is  a  great  miftake. 
Let  them  ufe  but  prudence  and  firmnefs  joined  with  in- 
tegrity, and  they  are  an  over  match  for  all  the  villains  up- 
on earth.  The  common  proverb  is  certainly  juft,  "  Ho^ 
"  nelly  is  the  bed  policy."  The  arts  of  chicanery  can 
only  fucceed  once  or  twice.  As  foon  as  a  man  gets 
the  reputation  of  cunning,  its  effect  is  over,  for  nobody 
will  trull  him j  and  every  body  counter- works  him. 

2.  Another  excellent  quality  for  a  lawyer  is  affiduily 
and  method  in  bufmefs.  This  is  of  great  advantage  to 
the  very  bell  genius.  I  the  rather  infill  upon  it,  that 
there  prevails  often  aWuppofition  that  it  is  not  the  quality 
of  a  great  man.     Becaufe  there  are  fome  perfons  of  very 
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middling  abilities,  who  give  great  application,  and  are 
lovers  of  order,  therefore  fome  are  pleafed  to  call  thofe 
dull  plodding  fellows,  and  think  it  is  a  mark  of  fire  and 
vivacity  to  be  irregular  both  in  their  bufinefs  and  in  their 
lives.  There  are  alfo  fome  few  men  of  real  and  great 
capacity,  who  are  negligent  and  even  loofe  in  their 
practice,  who  rife  by  the  mere  force  of  fingular  parts. 
Thefe  are  an  unhappy  example  to  thofe  fuperficial  crea- 
tures, who  think  by  imitating  them  in  their  folly,  that 
they  will  become  as  great  geniufes  as  they.  But  fuflfer 
me  to  obferve  to  you,  that  the  greateft  geniufes  here  have 
been  remarkable  for  the  mofl  vigorous  application,  and 
the  greateft  men  have  been  and  are  remarkable  for  order 
and  method  in  every  thing  they  do.  There  is  a  certain 
dignity  which  arifes  from  a  man's  word  being  facred,  even 
in  keeping  an  appointment,  or  the  mofl  trifling  circum- 
flance;  and  for  people  of  bufinefs,  order  and  punctuality 
gives  [0  much  eafe  to  themfelves,  and  pleafure  to  all  who 
have  to  do  with  them,  that  it  is  a  wonder  there  fhould  be 
any  body  that  does  not  ftudy  it.  Is  there  any  genius, 
think  you,  in  throwing  down  a  thing  fo  unthinkingly, 
that  you  do  not  know  how  to  take  it  up  again  ?  The 
great  archbifhop  of  Cambray  looks  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
moft  important  things  to  teach  young  perfons,  to  put 
every  thing  in  its  proper  place.  As  every  thing  that  be- 
longs to  furniture,  drefs,  books,  and  implements,  mufl  be 
in  fome  place,  they  are  always  beft  difpofed  when  each 
is  in  its  own  place.  They  will  give  leaft  difturbance 
there  when  they  are  not  ufed,  and  they  will  be  moft  rea- 
dily found,  when  they  ought  to  be  ufed. 

But  when  we  come  to  loofe  and  vicious  practices,  it  is 
truly  entertaining  to  meet  with  riotous  diforderly  fellows, 
who  are  pleafed  to  fpeak  with  contempt  of  thofe  who  love 
form  and  good  order,  as  if  they  themfelves  were  men 
of  great  acutenefs.  Now  I  almoft  never  knew  an  exam- 
ple of  your  mifchief- workers,  but  they  were  thick  fculls. 
I  have  known  fome,  who  could  neither  write  a  jeft 
nor  fpeak  a  jeft  in  ail  their  life,  but  had  tricks  enough 
they  could  play,  to  difturb  a  fober  neighbourhood.  I 
have  thus  bsen  led  back  to  the  irregularities  of  youth 
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from  fpeak'ng  of  method  in  bufinefs,  as  of  importance  to 
lawyers.  I  fliall  conclude  the  obfervation  with  faying, 
that  there  is  no  great  profpett  of  a  man's  ever  being  lord 
chancellor,  who  fpends  his  time  in  fcouring  the  ftreets 
and  beating  the  watch,  when  he  is  at  the  inns  of  court. 

3.  Another  quality  ufeful  to  a  lawyer  is  addrefs,  and 
delicacy  in  his  manners  and  deportment  in  general,  and 
the  conduct  of  his  bufinefs  in  particular,   and  above  all 
in  pleading  and  public  fpeaking.     The  addrefs  and  deli- 
cacy I  mean,   are  fuch  as  are  acquired  by  the  knowledge 
of  human   nature,  and  fome  acquaintance  with  human 
life.     They  are  ufeful  I  admit,  for  every  public  fpeaker, 
but  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  much  more  needful  to  the  law- 
yer than  the  clergyman.     The  clergyman  proceeds  upon 
things   of  acknowledged  moment,  a    certain  dignity  of 
character  is  allowed   him,  and  expe£led   from  him.     A 
pretended    delicacy   is  fometimes   oflenfive   in  him.     A 
certain  frmnefs,  not  to  call  it  boldnefs,   and  impartiality 
in  adminiftering   inftruction  and  reproof,  are  ornaments 
in  him.    But  a  lawyer  muft  always  confider  the  propriety 
of  time  and  place— What  belongs  to  him  that  fpeaks,  or 
to  him  or  them  that  are  fpoken  to,  or  that  are  fpoken  of. 
There  are  fome  fine  examples  of  addrefs  and  delicacy  in 
Cicero,  particularly  in  his  oration  pro  Rofcio, — pro  Mi- 
lone — et  de  lege  agraria. 

4.  A  fourth  quality  neceflary  for  a  lawyer,  isextenfive 
knowledge  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  in  hiftory  and  in  the 
laws.  A  perfon  that  means  to  rife,  or  attain  to  fome  of 
the  higheft  degrees  of  this  profeffion,  muft  ftrive  to  accom- 
plifh  himfelf  by  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  His 
bufinefs  is  of  a  public  kind,  the  caufes  he  may  have  oc- 
cafion  to  treat,  are  exceedingly  various.  What  adverfaries 
he  may  meet  with  he  is  altogether  uncertain.  I  do  not 
jnean  that  a  lawyer  need  to  be  an  adept  in  particular 
,  branches  of  fcience,  but  the  principles  of  knowledge  in 
general  are  very  neceflary,  otherwife  he  will  frequently 
expofe  himfelf.  Grofs  ignorance  in  the  fciences  will 
lay  him  open  to  blunders  in  language,  which  he  could 
not  otherwife  avoid.  Hiftory  alio  is  a  branch  of  litera- 
ture that  a  lawyer  fhould  make  his  favorite  fludy,  as  his 
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bufinefs  lies  in  canvafling  the  various  relations  of  men  in 
focial  life,  he  will  be  belt  able  to  reafon  on  the  meaning 
and  propriety  of  laws  and  their  application,  if  he  be 
well  acquainted  with  hiftory,  which  points  out  the  (late 
of  fociety,  and  human  affairs  in  every  age.  As  to 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  this  is  what  lawyers  cannot  do 
without,  and  what  therefore  they  do  neceflarily  ftudy,  but 
it  would  be  much  to  their  advantage  if  they  would  add  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  municipal  laws  of  their  own  country, 
a  knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  equity,  and  of  natu- 
ral and  political  law,  as  applied  in  general. 

5.  The  laft  quality  I  mall  mention  as  of  ufe  to  a  law- 
yer, is  quicknefs  and  vivacity.     It  is  of  ufe  to  him  to  have 
an  acutenefs  and   penetration  to  obferve  the  turns  of  a 
caufe.     To  dete£t  the  plots  and  fallacy  of  adverfaries,  as 
well  as  to  anfwer  upon  the  fpot,  whatever  may  be  thrown 
up.     I  am  fenfible  that  this  of  quicknefs  is  entirely  a  na- 
tural quality,  and  cannot  be  learned;  but  I  thought  it  beft 
to  obferve  it,  becaufe  it  is  of  more  ufe  to  a  lawyer  than  to 
mod  other  men.     A  minifter  is  only  called  to  fpeak  what 
he  has  deliberately  prepared,  and  fully  digefted,  but  a  law- 
yer quite  incapable   of  extemporary   productions,  would 
not  do  fo  well.     It  is  alfo  certain,  that  wit,  which  is  in- 
tolerable in  the  pulpit,  is  often  not  barely  pardonable  in  a 
lawyer,  but  very  ufeful.     There  is  however,  fuch  a  diffe- 
rence in  the  capacity  of  men,  that  one  may  be  eminent  in 
one  branch,  and  defective  in  another.     A  man  of  cool- 
nefs,    penetration   and  application  is  often   eminent  in 
chamber  councils,  and  one  of  vivacity,  paffion  and  elocu- 
tion, eminent  in  pleading  caufes,    efpecially  in  criminal 
courts. 

The  third  and  laft  divifion  of  this  clafs,  is  the  eloquence 
of  promifcuous  deliberative  afiemblies.  I  lhall  not  be 
very  long  upon  this  fubject,  but  as  it  is  far  from  being  im- 
probable that  fome  here  prefent  may  in  future  life  have 
occafion  to  a£t  in  that  fphere,  and  to  be  members  of  the 
provincial  affemblies,  I  lhall  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
it  to  that  purpofe.  In  large  deliberative  afiemblies  of 
the  political  kind,  there  is  nearly  as  much  opportunity 
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for  fervor  and  paffion,  as  there  is  to  the  divine,  and  more 
fcope  for  wit  and  humor,  than  to  the  lawyer.  For  though 
no  matters  of  a  merely  temporal  kind,  are  of  equal  mo- 
ment in  themfelves,  with  the  things  a  minifler  has  to  treat 
of,  yet  men's  paffions  are  almoft  as  much,  and  in  many 
cafes  more  excited  and  interefled  by  them.  The  fate  of 
nations,  the  welfare  of  our  country,  liberty  or  fervitude, 
may  often  feem  to  want  as  violent  an  exertion  of  the  paf- 
fionate  kind  of  eloquence,  as  any  fubjedt  whatever. 

It  is  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  feveral  writers,  in 
f peaking  of  the  ancient  and  modern  eloquence,  have  taken 
it  for  granted,  that  the  circumftances  of  things  are  changed ; 
that  the  violent  paffionate  eloquence  that  prevailed  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  would  not  do  in  modern  times.  They 
will  tell  you,  that  in  a  modern  fenate,  or  other  deliberative 
affembly,  people  come  all  prepared  by  private  intereft,  and 
will  vote  jufl  as  they  are  engaged,  without  regard  to  either 
eloquence  or  truth;  but  fome  very  able  writers  have  de- 
livered a  contrary  opinion,  particularly  David  Hume,  who 
though  an  infidel  in  opinion,  is  of  great  reach  and  accu- 
racy of  judgment  in  matters  of  criticifm.  He  has  faid 
that  human  nature  is  always  the  fame,  and  that  the  elo- 
quence which  kindles  and  governs  the  paffions,  will  al- 
ways have  great  influence  in  large  aflemblies,  let  them  be 
of  what  flation  or  rank  foever.  I  apprehend,  that  expe- 
rience, fince  his  writing  the  above,  has  fully  juftified  it  by 
two  fignal  examples :  one  in  the  (late,  and  the  other  in 
the  church.  Mr.  Pitt,  now  Earl  of  Chatham,  from  being 
a  colonel  of  dragoons,  rofe  to  the  highefl  flation  in  the 
Britiih  Empire,  merely  by  the  power  of  a  warm  and  paf- 
fionate eloquence  ;  there  was  never  any  thing  in  his  dif- 
courfes,  that  are  remarkable  either  for  flrength  of  reafon- 
ing,  or  purity  and  elegance  of  ftyle;  but  a  very  great  im- 
petuofity  and  fire,  that  carried  his  point  in  the  Britifh  houfe 
of  commons.  The  other  inftance  is  the  late  Mr.  Whit- 
field, who  acquired  and  preferved  a  degree  of  popularity, 
to  which,  the  prefent  age  never  faw  any  thing  that  could 
be  compared;  the  happy  ends  that  were  promoted  by 
this"  in  providence,  I  omit,  as  a  fubject  of  a  different  na- 
ture; but  the  immediate  and  fecond  caufes  that  produced 
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it  were  a  power  of  elocution,  and  natural  talents  for  pub- 
lic fpeaking,  fuperior  by  far  to  any,  that  ever  I  faw  pol- 
fcfled  by  any  man  on  earth. 

To  fucceeu  in  fpeaking  in  public  deliberative  affem- 
blies,  the  following  are  the  molt  important  qualities:  (1) 
Dignity  of  character  and  difintereftednefs.  In  public  de- 
liberations, it  is  not  eafy  to  procure  attention,  unlefs  there 
is  fome  degree  of  character  preferved  ;  and  indeed,  where- 
ver there  is  a  high  opinion  of  the  candor  and  fincerity  of 
the  fpeaker,  it  will  give  an  inconceivable  weight  to  his 
icntiments  in  debate. 

(2)  There  is  a  neceffity  of  knowledge  of  the  mod  libe- 
ral kind,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  of 
hiftory,  and  of  human  nature.  The  moil  iuccefsful  fpeak- 
ers  in  fenates,  are  generally  thofe  who  know  mankind 
beft  ;  and  if  a  man  would  uniformly  preferve  his  charac- 
ter and  influence  in  this  light,  he  muft  addict  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  and  the  exercife  of  reflection. 

(3)  To  this  fort  of  eloquence  is  particularly  neceffary, 
a  power  over  the  paflions.  This  is  one  of  the  mod.  impor- 
tant characters  of  eloquence  in  general ;  yet  it  is  mora 
peculiarly  neceflary,  and  more  eminently  powerful  in  pro- 
mifcuous  deliberative  afiemblies  than  in  any  other.  In 
religious  difcourfes,  the  effect  is  expected  to  be  cool,  deep 
and  permanent.  Even  preachers  in  fingle  difcourfes, 
rather  choofe  to  fpeak  as  writers,  than  as  pleaders ;  and 
lawyers,  except  in  fome  (c\v  inftances,  may  expect  to  have 
their  affertions  taken  to  pieces,  canvafied  and  tried  one 
after  another  ;  but  in  meetings  of  the  political  kind,  the 
decifion  is  to  be  by  a  vote,  before  the  dilfolution  of  the  af- 
fembly,  and  cannot  be  altered  afterwards  though  the  ma- 
jority fhould  change  their  fentiments.  In  thefe  afiem- 
blies therefore,  to  be  fure,  a  power  over  the  paflions  mult 
be  of  the  utmoft  moment. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  particular  by  two  fubordinate  re- 
marks on  the  fame  fubject.  (1)  That  to  fucceed  in  fpeak- 
ing in  fenates  or  large  afiemblies,  there  is  much  need  of 
great  difcernment,  both  to  proportionate  men's  attempts 
to  their  capacity,  and  to  choofe  the  proper  time  for  ex- 
erting it.     When  information  is  demanded,  any  perfon 
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who  can  give  it,  will  be  heard  with  patience  upon  it:  but 
on  fubjects  of  high  political  importance,  where  there  are 
many  eminent  champions  on  each  fide,  even  perfons  of 
moderate  abilities  would  run  a  rifle  of  being  affronted. 
(2)  The  other  direction  is,  that  all  who  intend  to  be  fpeak- 
ers  in  political  alTemblies,  mull  begin  early;  if  they  de- 
lay beginning  till  years  mall  add  maturity  to  their  judg- 
ment, and  weight  to  their  authority,  the  confequence  will 
be,  that  years  will  add  fo  much  to  their  caution  and  diffi- 
dence, that  they  will  never  begin  at  all. 

We  come  now  to  confider  the  ftrudture  of  a  particular 
difcourfe — the  order,  proportion  and  mutual  relation  of 
the  feveral  parts.  Orators,  or  critics  on  oratory  very 
early  learned  to  analyfe  a  difcourfe,  and  to  enumerate 
the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed.  They  are  a  little 
differently  dated  by  different  authors;  fome  reckon  four, 
introduction,  propofition,  confirmation  and  conclufion ; 
others,  five,  adding  narration;  others,  fix,  adding  refuta- 
tion ;  and  there  are  fome  difcourfes  in  which  you  may 
eafily  have  each  of  thefe  different  things;  but  confidering 
that  we  mult  take  this  matter  fo  generally,  as  to  include 
all  kinds  of  compofition,  it  would  be  I  think  as  well  to 
adopt  the  divifion  in  poetical  criticifm,  and  fay  that  every 
regular  difcourfe  or  compofition  of  every  kind,  mult  have 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Every  performance, 
however  inort,  mult  be  capable  of  fome  fuch  divifion, 
otherwife  it  is  called  abrupt  and  irregular.  The  reafon 
why  I  would  make  the  divifion  in  this  manner  is,  that  the 
beginning  is  properly  the  introduction  ;  the1  middle  in- 
cludes every  thing  however  various,  that  is  taken  into 
the  body  of  a  difcourfe;  now  thefe  may  be  very  many, 
propofition,  narration,  explication,  confirmation,  illultra- 
tion  and  refutation  ;  but  thefe  are  not  all  requilite  in  every 
difcourfe,  and  are  to  be  introduced  in  propofitions  varia- 
ble and  accidental,  according  to  the  nature  of  every  par- 
ticular fubjecr.. 

Let  us  fpeak  firft  of  the  introduction — This  is  the  more 
neceiTary,  that  it  is  of  very  confiderable  importance,  efpe- 
cially  to  an  orator;  it  is  alfo  difficult,  at  leaft  fpeakers 
have  generally  faid  fo.     We  find  it  faid  in  foirje  of  the 
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books  of  oratory,  that  the  introduction  though  firft  pro- 
nounced, ought  to  be  lalt  compofed — that  it  comes  to  be 
confidered  after  the  difcourfe  is  finilhed ;  but  this  does 
•not  appear  to  me  to  be  either  natural  or  neceflary,  except 
in  a  qualified  fenfe;  the  introduction  is  commonly  fettled 
after  the  fubject  is  pitched  upon,  the  diilribution  planned 
and  digefted,  and  fuch  reflection  upon  the  whole  as  pre- 
cedes writing. 

The  ends  in  an  introduction,  are  faid  by  Cicero  to  be 
thefe,  Reddere  auditorem  attentum,  benevolum  et  doci- 
lem;  to  make  the  reader  attentive  to  the  difcourfe,  favor- 
able to  the  fpeaker,  and  willing  to  receive  inltruction  upon 
the  fubject.  Thefe  different  views  may  not  only  be  alter- 
ed in  their  order,  at  the  judgment  of  the  orator,  but  any  of 
them  may  be  left  out  when  it  is  unneceffary ;  if,  for  ex- 
ample, I  feave  no  reafon  to  fufpect  difaffection  in  any  of 
my  hearers,  long  apologies,  efpecially  if  any  way  perfo- 
nal,  are  rather  difgulting. 

The  ways  of  procuring  either  attention,  a  favor,  of 
making  the  hearers  teachable,  are  fo  various,  that  they 
can  neither  be  enumerated  nor  claffed.  In  this,  the  orator 
mult  exercife  his  invention,  judgment  and  good  tafle. 
The  mod  ufual  manner  of  introduction,  is  a  common 
place  upon  the  importance  of  the  fubject ;  the  introduc- 
tions drawn  from  the  circumftances  of  time,  place  and 
perfon,  are  generally  the  molt  ftriking;  fometimes  an 
unufual  ftroke  is  happy  in  an  introduction,  as  alfo  a 
weighty  reflection  or  bold  fentiment  on  the  fubject  itfelf. 
A  funeral  fermon  was  happily  begun  by  Mr.  Baxter,  in 
this  manner;  "Death  is  the  occafion  of  our  prelcnt  meet- 
"  ing,  and  death  fhall  be  the  fubject  of  the  following  dif- 
"  courfe  ;  I  am  to  fpeak  of  that  which  fhall  fhortiy  filenc'e 
•*  me,  and  you  are  to  hear  of  that  which  fhall  fpeedily 
"  ftop  your  ears."  Dr.  Evans  begins  a  fermon  on 
Ecclefi  xii.  10.  "  Rejoice  O  young  man,"  he.  by  telling 
a  (lory  of  a  foldier  whofe  life  was  faved  by  a  bible  in  his 
pocket,  and  his  converfion  produced  by  the  accident ;  the 
bible  faved  him  from  being  lhot  through  with  a  bullet,  and 
when  he  examined,  it  had  juft  pierced  the  leaves  through, 
till  it  Hopped  at  that  pafiage,  which  no  doubt  he  read 
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with  particular  emotions.  A  difcourfe  of  a  lawyer  in  a 
law-fuit,  is  generally  bell  begun  by  a  narrative  of  the  oc- 
cafion  of  the  quarrel,  and  the  introducing  of  any  common- 
place topics  would  be  reckoned  affectation.  A  clergy- 
man may  often  have  an  introduction  to  his  fubject  with 
advantage,  and  may  alio  often  begin,  by  a  concife  view 
of  the  context,  or  the  occafion  of  the  words  he  has  chofen 
to  difcourfe  upon. 

Perhaps  what  will  be  of  moll  ufe  here,  will  be  to  point 
out  feveral  ways  by  which  an  introduction  may  be  faulty  ; 
of  thefe  I  fhall  mention  the  following. 

i.  An  introduction  may  be  faulty,  by  being  too  pom- 
pous and  extravagant.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  common 
faults  in  the  prefaces  or  introductions  to  books.  When  an 
author  is  to  write  upon  any  fubject,  he  thinks  it  neceffa- 
ry  to  (how,  not  only  that  his  fubject  is  worth  tke  handling, 
but  that  it  is  better  than  all  other  fubjects.  Weak  and 
pedantic  writers  are  often  guilty  of  this  to  a  degree  that  is 
ridiculous.  A  treatife  on  arithmetic,  fometimes  is  intro- 
duced by  a  pompous  proof  that  the  knowledge  of  numbers 
is  either  fuperior  to,  or  the  bafis  of  all  other  knowledge  ; 
the  fame  thing  is  done  with  grammar;  and  there  is  often 
a  general  truth  or  plaufibility  from  which  the  ridicule  to 
which  they  expofe  themfelves,  takes  its  rife;  for  to  be  fure, 
number  is  every  where;  every  thing  that  ever  was  or  can 
be,  mull  be  either  one  or  more.  As  to  grammar,  all  good 
fenfe  mud  certainly  be  grammar;  yet  there  are  fometimes 
perfons  who  would  be  thought  to  underftand  both  thefe  fub- 
jects very  well,  who  could  not  fpeak  five  fentences,  or 
write  a  letter  without  being  defervedly  laughed  at. 

2.  An  introduction  may  be  faulty,  by  being  general. 
We  fee  often  reflections  in  the  introduction  to  a  difcourfe, 
that  would  be  jjuft  as  proper  for  one  fubject,  as  for  another. 
Such  fentiments  may  be  laid  to  go  before,  but  they  can- 
not be  faid  to  introduce  their  fubject.  Sometimes  you 
will  hear  the  introduction  almoll  out,  before  you  can  con- 
jecture what  is  to  be  the  fubject ;  and  fome  are  fo  unhap- 
py in  the  choice  of  introductory  fentiments,  that  you 
.would  think  they  intend  fomething  that  is  very  different 
from  what  really  appears  in  the  piece  itfelf. 
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3.  It  is  a  fault  in  an  introduction,  to  be  filled  with  re- 
marks  quite  beaten  and  hackneyed,  it"  I  may  fpeak  fo. 
Thefe  may  have  been  very  good  remarks  or  fentiments 
when  firft  conceived  and  uttered  ;  but  by  perpetual  repe- 
tition have  loft  their  force,  and  from  the  very  commonnefs 
appear  mean  and  defpicable.  They  are  many  of  them 
founded  upon  fayings  in  the  claflic  authors,  and  in  the 
paft  age  were  commonly  produced  as  quotations,  with 
their  paraphrafe,  fuch  as  "  omne  tulit  punttum  qui  mif- 
cuit  utile  dulci."     "  Ingratum  fi  dixeris,  omnia  dixeris." 

4.  An  introduction  may  be  forced  and  unnatural ;  that 
is  to  fay,  fuch  remarks  may  be  made  as  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  fhow  any  relation  between  them  and  the 
fubject  to  be  treated. 

5.  It  may  be  fanciful  or  whimfical.  There  was  an 
age  when  fhefe  fort  of  introductions  were  to  the  tafte  of 
the  public.  This  fancy  or  whim,  or  as  I  may  call  it, 
a  finical  way  of  entering  upon  a  fubject  publicly,  may 
be  beft  illuftrated  by  an  example.  An  author  of  the  lait 
age  begins  a  difcourfe  upon  ch.  viii,  of  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Romans,  v.  28,  to  this  purpofe  :  The  Scriptures  may 
be  confidered  as  a  large  and  rich  garden. — The  New  Tes- 
tament is  the  mod  valuable  divifion  of  that  garden— -The 
Epiftle  to  the  Romans  is  the  richeft  compartment  of  that 
divifion  ;  the  8th  chap,  is  the  molt  delightful  border  of  that 
compartment,  and  the  28th  verfe  the  fineft  flower  of  that 
border. 

6.  An  introduction  may  be  faulty  by  being  tedious. 
An  introduction  is  defigned  to  whet  the  attention,  and 
excite  impatience  for  what  is  to  follow.  But  when  it  ia 
very  long,  it  not  only  difgufts  by  the  difappointment,  but 
waftes  that  attention  which  fhould  be  preierved  in  full  vi- 
£or,  or  raifes  a  high  expectation,  which  is  probably  for 
that  reafon  difappointed. 

As  to  the  middle  or  body  of  a  difcourfe,  the  chief  thing 
to  be  attended  to  in  this  place  is,  to  make  you  fenfible  of 
what  it  confifts.  The  former  difcourfes  have  all  been  in- 
tended to  teach  you  the  way  of  compofnion,  both  as  to  ma- 
terials and  ftructure  ;  yet  as  to  the  method  of  conducting  a 
particular  difcourfe,  I  would  make  the  three  following  re- 
marks: (1.)  Be  careful  of  the  order  cf  the  feveral  parti* 
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culars  mentioned.  You  may  not  fee  it  proper  to  intro- 
duce all  in  the  compafs  of  a  fingle  difcourfe,  but  fo  far  as 
they  are  introduced,  they  fhould  be  in  the  following  or- 
der :  Propofition,  narration,  illultration,  confirmation, 
refutation.  You  will  fpeedily  perceive  this  to  be  the  or., 
der  of  nature,  to  lay  down  the  method,  narrate  the  facts, 
illuftrate  them  by  whatever  may  have  that  effect,  adduce 
the  proofs,  refolve  objections.  A  perfon  of  a  clear  head 
will  range  his  fentiments  in  this  order — yet  there  are  fome 
exceptions  to  be  admitted.  Sometimes  it  is  ufeful  in  a 
caufe  to  referve  a  part  of  the  (lory  itfelf,  to  apply  or  illuf- 
trate an  argument — and  in  fome  kw  initances  it  is  bell  to 
anfwer  objections,  or  remove  prejudices,  before  you  ad- 
duce your  proofs. 

(2.)  It  is  a  mod  ufeful  direction  to  the  greateft  part  of 
writers  and  fpeakers,  to  guard  againft  introducing  every 
thing  that  they  might  fay,  or  being  fo  formal  that  they  will 
fay  fomething  \a  the  way  of  form  in  every  one  of  their  di- 
vifions.  This  analyfis  of  a  difcourfe  is  good  for  making 
the  judgment  clear;  but  if  it  be  applied  merely  to  make 
the  invention  copious,  it  will  probably  produce  an  unne- 
ceftary  load.  Some  people  will  needs  anfwer  objections 
on  any  fubject,  and  frequently  teach  their  hearers  to  make 
objections  which  they  never  wouldhave  thought  of. 

(3.)  Learn  to  keep  clofe  to  a  fubject,  and  bring  in  no- 
thing but  what  is  truly  of  force,  to  the  point  to  be  proved. 
I  the  rather  mention  this  as  a  rule  for  the  middle  or  body  of 
a  difcourfe,  becaufe  the  moil  are  there  apt  to  tranfgrefs  it. 
In  the  introduction  and  the  conclufion,  every  one  but  thofe 
who  are  perfectly  ftupid,  keep  their  fubject  directly  in 
their  eye  ;  whereas  in  the  body,  when  they  are  entered 
upon  argument  and  amplification,  they  are  apt  to  be  led 
afiray,  and  either  to  fall  into  what  may  be  called  abfolute 
dign- {lions,  or  at  leair  to  lengthen  fome  parts  more  than 
trur  proportion  requires. 

As  to  thy  conclufion  or  peroration,  to  this  may  be  ap- 
plied particularly  all  that  was  faid  upon  pathos,  or  raifing 
the  paffions,  to  which  I  add  the  following  fhort  obferva- 
tions: 

(1.)  The  conclufion  fhould  be  by  far  the  warmeft  and 
jnoft  animated  part  of  the  difcourfe.     It  is  not,  I  think, 
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defireable  to  attempt  to  raife  the  pafiions  of  an  audience 
high,  till  towards  the  clofe  of  a  difcourfe,  becaufe,  if  it  be 
begun  fooner,  there  is  an  evident  hazard  of  not  being 
able  to  preferve  them  in  the  fame  pitch  till  the  end. 

(2.)  The  conclufion  mould  colled  into  one  point  of 
view,  by  fome  well  chofen  expreflions,  the  force  of  what 
has  gone  before,  and  the  greateft  {kill  in  the  fpeaker  is 
mown  by  concentrating  the  whole  in  this  manner.  Be- 
fore the  illuftration  it  could  not  be  faid  fo  briefly  ;  but  by 
the  help  of  what  went  before,  it  may  be  recalled  to  me- 
mory in  lefs  room. 

(3.)  Towards  the  conclufion  the  fentences  mould  be 
ftudied,  the  tone  of  voice  higher,  and  the  pronunciation 
more  rapid  than  towards  the  beginning. 

(4.)  Laftly,  great  care  mould  be  taken  in  moral  dif- 
courfes to  have  no  far-fetched  inferences. 


LECTURE  XVI. 

I  AM  now  to  conclude  the  difcourfes  upon  this  fubject 
by  an  inquiry  into  the  general  principles  of  tafte  and 
criticifm.  In  the  former  difcourfes  we  have  kept  clofe 
to  the  arts  of  writing  and  fpeaking,  and  have  attempted 
to  defcribe  the  various  kinds  of  compofition,  their  cha- 
racters, diftinctions,  beauties,  blemifhes,  the  means  of 
attaining  (kill  in  them,  and  the  ufes  to  which  they  Ihould 
be  applied.  But  is  it  not  proper  to  confider  the  alliance, 
if  there  be  any  fuch,  between  this  and  other  arts  ?  This 
will  ferve  greatly  to  improve  and  perfect  our  judgment 
and  tafte.  It  was  very  early  obferved,  that  there  was  a 
relation  between  the  different  arts,  and  fome  common 
principles  that  determine  their  excellence.  Cicero  men- 
tions this  in  the  introduction  of  his  oration  for  Archias 
the  poet.  Etenim  omnes  artes  quae  ad  humanitatem  per- 
tinent, habent  quoddam  commune  vinculum,  et  quaii  cog- 
natione  quadam  inter  fe  continentur. 

Thefe  arts,  which  Cicero  fays,  Ad  humanitatem  per- 
tinent, are  called  by  the  moderns  the  fine  arts.  This  is 
to  diftinguifli  them  from  thofe  commonly  called  the  me- 
chanic arts,  making  the  utenfite  and  conveniences  of  com.' 
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mon  life.  And  yet  even  thefe  may  be  included,  as  tafle 
and  elegance,  or  the  want  of  it  may  plainly  be  difcerned 
in  every  production  of  human  fkill.  However,  thofe 
called  the  fine  arts  are  the  following :  Poetry,  oratory, 
mufic,  painting,  fculpture,  architecture.  It  mull  be  al- 
lowed that,  though  thefe  arts  have  fome  common  princi- 
ples of  excellence,  there  are  feme  perfons  who  have  a 
ftrong  inclination  after,  and  even  a  capacity  of  perform- 
ing in  fome  of  them,  and  not  in  others.  There  are  good 
orators  who  are  no  muficians,  or  perhaps  who  have  very 
little  tafte  for  the  beauties  of  architecture.  Yet  commonly 
complete  critics,  and  thofe  who  have  a  well  formed  tafte, 
are  able  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  one  to  another.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  expref- 
iions  in  compofition  are  frequently  borrowed  from  one  art 
and  applied  to  another.  We  fay  a  fmooth,  poliflied  ftyle, 
as  well  as  a  poliflied  furface;  and  we  fay  a  building  is  fweet 
or  elegant,  as  well  as  an  oration.  We  fay  the  notes  in 
mufic  are  bold  and  fwelling,  or  warm  and  animated. 

One  of  our  modern  authors  on  eloquence,  has 
thought  fit  to  take  exception  at  the  ufe  of  the  word 
taste,  as  being  of  late  invention,  and  as  implying 
nothing  but  what  is  carried  in  judgment  and  genius. 
But  I  apprehend  that  the  application  of  it,  though  it 
ihould  be  admitted  to  be  modern,  is  perfectly  juft.  It 
came  to  us  from  the  French.  The  ban  gout  among  them 
was  applied  firfl  to  claffic  elegance,  and  from  thence  to 
all  the  other  arts.  And  as  a  fenfe  of  the  beauty  of  the 
arts  is  certainly  a  thing  often  diftinct  from  judgment,  as 
well  as  from  erudition  ;  the  term  feems  not  only  to  be  al- 
lowable, but  well  chofen.  We  find  perfons  who  can 
reafon  very  ftrongly  upon  many  fubjects,  who  yet  are  in- 
capable of  elegance  in  compofition,  and  indeed  of  receiv- 
ing much  delight  from  the  other  fine  arts.  Nay,  we  find 
perfons  of  uncommon  acutenefs  in  mathematics  and  na- 
tural philofophy,  who  yet  are  incapable  of  attaining  to  a 
fine  tafte. 

It  has  been  fooietimes  faid,  that  tafte  is  arbitrary. — 
Some  will  have  it,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  ftand- 
ard  of  tafte,  or  any  method  of  improving  it.  It  is  a  kind 
of  common  proverb  with  many,  that  there  is  nodifputing 
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about  tafte.  That  it  is  of  this  intellectual  as  of  natural 
tafte,  according  as  the  palate  or  organs  are  differently 
formed,  what  gives  an  agreeable  relifli  to  one,  gives  a  dif- 
agreeable  one  to  another.  They  fay  that  the  modes  of 
tafte  are  temporary  and  variable — that  different  nations, 
climates,  governments,  and  ages,  have  different  ways  of 
fpeaking  and  writing,  and  a  different  turn  in  all  the  arts 
— that  chance  or  particular  perfons  will  be  able  to  give  a 
turn  to  the  mode  in  all  thefe.  Even  fo  great  a  man  as 
Dr.  Warburton  has  embraced  this  fentiment,  and  to  thofe 
who  attack  the  Scriptures  as  not  being  a  complete  model 
of  eloquence  he  anfwers  there  is  no  fixed  ftandard  of  elo- 
quence. That  eloquence  is  one  thing  in  Arabia,  another 
in  Greece,  and  another  in  England,  for  this  reafon  he  con- 
demns thofe  who  after  the  example  of  Mr.  Blackwall  in 
his  facred  claflics,  vindicates  the  Scriptures  from  objections 
of  this  kind,  or  produce  inftances  of  their  fublimity  and 
beauty.  But  though  I  have  mown  you  in  fome  of  the 
former  difcourfes,  that  the  ftyle  and  manner  in  vogue  will 
receive  fome  tincture,  and  be  liable  to  fome  variation, 
from  all  the  particulars  mentioned,  yet  there  is  certainly  a 
real  beauty  or  deformity  in  nature,  independent  of  thefe 
partial  changes,  which,  when  properly  explained  and  ex- 
amples of  it  exhibited,  will  obtain  more  univerfal  appro- 
bation, and  retain  it  longer  than  the  others.  The  poetry 
and  oratory  of  the  Micients  and  their  painting  and  (latuary, 
are  inftances  and  proofs  of  this.  It  may  alfo  appear  from 
what  I  mentioned  to  you  formerly,  that  thofe  compofitions 
which  have  mod  fimplicity  and  fuch  excellencies  as  are 
mod  folic!,  with  feweft  of  the  cafual  ornaments  of  fafhion, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  age  will  pleafe,  when 
their  contemporaries  are  loft  in  oblivion.  The  fame 
thing  holds  with  pieces  of  furniture  that  are  elegant  but 
plain.  Such  have  the  beauties  of  nature,  which  belong 
to  every  age.  But  to  fhow  this  more  fully,  even  the  re- 
marks upon  natural  tafte  are  not  true  in  fuch  a  fenfe  as  to 
weaken  what  has  been  laid.  For  though  it  is  certain  that 
perfons  ufed  to  the  coarfeft  kind  of  food  which  they  have 
often  eaten  with  relifh,  may  fhow  at  firft  an  averfion  to 
the  delicacies  of  cookery,  yet  after  a  perfon  has  been  a  lit- 
tle accuftomed  to  that  kind  of  preparation  of  victuals  in 
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which  regard  is  had  to  the  mixtures  that  are  moft  pro- 
per to  gratify  the  palate,  he  will  not  eafily  return  to  his  flc- 
venly  provifion.  But  though  there  were  lefs  in  this  re- 
mark, it  Teems  plain  that  there  is  a  tafte  in  the  fine  arts, 
and  a  real  foundation  for  it  in  nature. 

But  fuppofing  that  there  is  a  foundation  in  nature  for 
tafte  and  criticifm,  there  is  another  queftion  that  arifes,' 
viz.  Can  we  tell  what  it  is  ?  Can  we  reach  the  original 
principles  which  govern  this  matter  ?  Can  we  fay  not  only 
that  fuch  and  fuch  things  pleafe  us,  but' why  they  do  fo  ? 
Can  we  go  any  further  than  we  have  already  done,  as  to 
eompofition  ?  Some  have  refufed  that  we  can  with  cer- 
tainty reach  the  fource  of  this  fubjecl.  When  the  caufe 
is  allied,  why  one  perfon,  one  thing,  or  one  eompofition  is 
more  excellent  than  another,  they  fay  it  is  an  immediate 
and  fimple  perception,  a  je  ne  fcais  quoi,  as  the  French 
fay,  which  phrafe  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  the 
circumftance  which  often  occurs,  that  in  a  houfe,  a  gar- 
den, a  ftatue  or  painting,  or  even  in  a  peribn's  counte- 
nance and  carriage^  }'ou  perceive  fomething  agreeable 
upon  the  whole,  and  yet  cannot  fuddenly  tell  wherein  it 
lies,  the  parts  are  not  better  proportioned  perhaps,  nor 
the  features  better  formed  than  in  another,  and  yet  there 
is  fomething  in  the  eompofition  of  the  whole  that  gives 
the  moil  exquifite  delight. 

Others  however,  and  the  far  greateft  number,  have 
thought  it  proper  to  go  a  great  deal  further,  and  to  in- 
quire into  human  nature,  its  perceptions  and  powers, 
and  endeavor  to  trace  out  the  principles  of  tafte,  which 
apply  in  general  to  all  the  fine  arts,  or  in  greater  or  lefs 
p/oportion  to  each  of  them,  for  fome  apply  more  to  '>ne 
than  to  others.  As  for  example,  if  the  fenfe  of  harmony 
is  an  original  perception,  it  applies  chiefly  to  mufic,  and 
remotely  to  the  pronunciation  of  an  orator,  and  Oill 
more  remotely  to  the  eompofition  of  an  orator.  Thefe 
powers  or  perceptions  in  human  nature  have  been  gene- 
rally called  the  powers  of  imagination.  Mr.  Hutchinfon 
calls  them  reflex  lenfes,  finer  internal  fenfations  ;  and 
upon  examination  we  fhall  find  that  befides  the  internal 
fenl'es,  there  are  certain  finer  perceptions,  which  we  are 
capable  of,  which  may  be  faid  to  take  their  rife  from  out- 
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Ward  objects,  and  to  fuppofe  the  external  fenfation,  but 
yet  to  be  additions  to,  and  truly  diftinct  from  it.  As  for 
example*  I  fee  a  beautiful  perfon.  My  eye  immediately 
perceives  colour,  and  fhape  variously  difpofed  ;  but  I  have 
further  a  fenfe  of  beauty  in  the  whole.  I  hear  the  found 
of  mufical  inftruments  ;  my  ear  receives  the  noife  j  every 
body's  ear  who  is  not  deaf  *does  the  fame*  If  I  have  a 
fenfe  of  harmony  I  take  a  pleafure  in  the  compofition  of 
the  founds.  The  way  to  examine  the  principles  of  tafte 
is  to  confider  which  of  thefe  perceptions  are  fimple,  im- 
mediate, and  original ;  which  of  them  are  dependant  upon 
others,  and  how  they  may  be  combined  and  compounded, 
and  afford  delight  by  fuch  compofition. 

This  is  an  extenfive  fubject,  and  it  is  difficult  to  treat 
it  concifely,  and  yet  plainly  ;  and  indeed  after  all  the 
pains  I  can  take,  there  will  be  reafon  to  apprehend  fome 
obfcurity  will  remain  to  perfons  not  ufed  to  fuch  kind  of 
difquifitions.  The  way  I  mall  take  is  to  flate  to  you  cri* 
ticaily  or  hiflorically  the  way  in  which  this  matter  hath 
been  treated  by  fome  of  the  mod  celebrated  writers.  The 
Spectator,  written  by  Mr.  Addifon,  on  the  pleafures  of 
the  imagination,  reduces  the  fources  of  delight  or  appro- 
bation to  three  great  clafles,  novelty,  greatnefs,  and  beau- 
ty.  He  fays,  that  fuch  is  our  defire  after  novelty,  that 
all  things  that  were  before  unknown,  are  from  this  cir- 
oumftance  recommended  to  us,  and  that  we  receive  a  de- 
light in  the  difcovery  and  contemplation  of  what  we  ne- 
ver law  before,  except  fuch  objects  as  are  painful  to  the  or- 
gans of  fight.  That  children  run  from  one  play  thing  to 
another,  not  becaufe  it  is  better,  but  new  ;  that  it  is  the 
fame  cafe  with  men,  and  that  authors  in  particular  are  at 
great  pains  to  have  fomething  new  and  finking  in  their 
manner,  which  is  the  more  difficult  to  be  attained  that 
they  mud  make  ufe  of  known  words,  and  that  their  ideas 
too  mull  be  fuch  as  are  eafily  intelligible.  There  is  fome- 
thing here  that  would  require  a  good  deal  of  explication,. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  object  is,  properly  fpeaking,  pain- 
ful to  the  organs  of  fight,  except  too  much  light;  but  we 
do  not  confider  this  as  a  fault  in  the  object,  but  feel  it  as 
a  weaknefs  in  ourfelves.     And  further,  if  there  be  fuch  a 
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thing  as  beauty,  one  would  think  that  if  beauty  be  agrees^ 
ble  it  mud  have  a  contrary,  which  is  uglinefs,  and  that 
mull  be  difagreeable.  As  to  greatnefs,  this  has  been  al* 
ways  confidered  as  a  fource  of  admiration.  The  mod  an- 
cient critics  obferve,  that  we  do  not  admire  a  fmall  rivu- 
let, but  the  Danube,  the  Nile,  the  ocean.  This  I  will 
afterwards  confider.  As  to  beauty,  it  has  been  confidered 
as  of  all  other  things  mod  inconceivable,  and  therefore 
made  a  firfb  and  immediate  perception. 

Others  have  taken  beauty  and  grace  as  the  general  terms, 
including  every  thing  that  pleafes  us.  Thus  we  fay  a 
a  beautiful  poem,  llatue,  landfcape.  Thus  alio  we  fay  a 
fublime  and  beautiful  fentiment.  Thus  they  have  taken 
m  under  it  novelty  and  greatnefs,  and  every  other  agreea- 
ble quality.  Many  eminent  critics  have  acted  in  thisv 
manner,  particularly  the  ancients.  Longinus,  on  the  Sub- 
lime, introduces  feveral  things  which  do  not  belong  to  it, 
as  diftinguilhed  from  beauty.  Taking  beauty  as  the  gc- 
neral  object  of  approbation  or  fource  of  delight,  and  as  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  fine  arts,  it  has  been  varioufly  analyfed. 

A  French  writer,  Croufaz,  Traite  du  Beau,  analyfes 
beauty  under  the  following  principles:  Variety,  unity, 
regularity,  order,  proportion.  Variety  is  the  firft.  This 
feems  to  be  related  to,  or  perhaps  in  fome  refpects  the 
fame  with  novelty,  which  was  formerly  mentioned.  It 
is  certain  that  a  dead  uniformity  cannot  produce  beauty 
in  any  fort  of  performance,  poem,  oration,  llatue,  pic- 
ture, building.  Unity  is,  as  it  were,  the  bound  and  re- 
llraint  of  variety.  Things  mud  be  connected  as  well  as 
various,  and  if  they  are  not  connected,  the  variety  is  no- 
thing but  ccnfufion.  Regularity  is  the  fimilarity  of  the 
correfpondent  parts;  order  is  the  e?fy  gradation  from  on% 
to  another,  and  proportion  is  the  fuitablenefs  of  each  part\ 
to  the  whole,  and  to  every  other  part.  I  think  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  all  thefe  have  their  influence  in  producing 
beauty. 

One  of  the  moft  celebrated  pieces  upon  this  fubject  is 
the  famous  painter  Hogarth's  Analyfis  of  Beauty.  He 
firft  produced  his  fydem  in  a  fort  of  enigma,  drawing  one 
curved  line,  with  the  title  of  the  line  of  beauty,  and  ano- 
ther with  a  double  wave,  which  he  called  the  line  of  grace. 
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He  afterwards  publiflied  his  Analyfis  of  Beauty,  wnichhe 
refolves  into  the  following  principles  :  Fitnefs,  variety, 
uniformity,  fimpUcity,  intricacy  and  quantity.  The  firft 
principle  is  fitnefs,  under  which  he  (hows  that  we  always 
conceive  of  a  thing  as  intended  for  fome  ufe,  and  there- 
fore there  muft  be  a  correfpondence  or  fuitablenefs  to  the 
ufe,  otherwife  whatever  be  its  appearance,  we  reject  it  as 
not  beautiful.  He  inftances  in  failors,  who  whenever  there 
is  a  fliip  that  fails  well,  they  call  her  a  beauty.  The  fame 
thing  will  apply  perfectly  to  all  kinds  of  writing:  for 
whatever  fine  fentiments  and  noble  expreflion  be  in  any 
cornpofition,  if  they  are  not  fuited  to  the  feafon  and  fub- 
ject,  we  fay  with  Horace,  Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus. 
Variety  and  uniformity  muft  be  compounded  together, 
and  as  he  has  made  no  mention  of  order  and  proportion, 
it  is  to  be  Hippo  fed  that  by  variety  he  meant  that  which 
changes  in  a  gradual  and  infenfible  manner;  for  variety 
without  order  is  undiftinguilhable,  and  a  heap  of  confufion. 
Simplicity  means  that  which  is  eafy,  and  which  the  eye 
travels  over  and  examines  without  difficulty;  and  intrica- 
cy is  that  which  requires  fome  exercife  and  attention  to 
follow  it;  thefe  two  muft  limit  one  another.  In  repre- 
fenting  beauty  as  a  vifible  figure,  he  obferves,  that  a 
flraight  line  has  the  leaft  beauty;  that  which  has  a  wave 
or  eafy  declination  one  way  begins  to  be  beautiful;  that 
which  has  a  double  wave  has  ftill  greater  grace.  The 
truth  is,  if  thefe  two  things  do  not  deftroy  the  one  the 
other,  fimplicity  and  intricacy  improve  and  beautify  one 
another.  Mr.  Hogarth  obferves,  that  ringlets  of  hair 
waving  in  the  wind  have  been  an  expreflion  of  grace  and 
elegance  in  every  age,  nation  and  language  ;  which  is  juft 
a  contrafted  wave,  firft,  that  of  the  curls,  and  this  again 
rendered  a  little  more  intricate  by  the  motion  of  the  breeze. 
If  one  would  have  a  view  of  this  principle  as  exhibited  in 
a  fingle  kind,  let  him  look  at  the  flouriflies  with  which  the 
mafters  of  the  pen  adorn  their  pieces,  and  he  will  fee  that 
if  they  are  eafy  and  gradual  in  their  flexions,  and  juft  as 
intricate  as  the  eye  can  follow  without  confufion,  any  thing 
lefs  than  that  is  lefs  beautiful,  and  any  thing  more  de- 
ftroys  the  beauty  by  diforder.  I  might  fhow  you  how  this 
principle  applies  to  all  the  arts,  but  fhall  only  mention 
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ccmp^fition,  where  the  fimpliciry  muft  be  combined  with 
refinement,  and  when  the  combination  is  jufl,  there  remits, 
the  molt  perfect  elegance.  Mr.  Hogarth  adds  quantity  ; 
that  a  thing  having  the  other  qualities,  pleafes  in  proportion 
as  it  is  great;  as  we  {'ay,  a  magnificent  building,  where, 
the  proportions  are  truly  obferved,  but  every  part  is  large. 

I  have  only  to  obferve,  that  Mr.  Hogarth  has  very  well 
llluftrated  the  principles  of  beauty,  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  feerns  to  have  introduced  two,  which  belong  to  other 
fources  of  delight,  viz.  fitnefs  and  quantity,  as  will  be 
fhown  afterwards. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  enumeration  of  the  prin. 
ciples  of  beauty,  there  are  to  be  found  in  fome  authors 
things  not  only  different  but  oppofite.  A  French  author, 
not  many  years  ago,  to  the  principles  mentioned  by  others, 
adds  "ftrength,  which  he  illuflrates  in  this  manner.  He 
confiders  it  as  a  principle  of  grace  and  beauty  in  motion, 
and  fays  that  every  thing  that  we  do  with  great  difficulty, 
and  that  feems  to  require  our  utmoft  effort,  is  feen  with 
uneafmefs,  and  not  with  pleafure.  For  this  reafon  he  fays 
the  motions  of  young  people  in  general  are  more  graceful 
than  thole  of  old,  and  agreeably  to  this  we  join  the  word 
ease  to  gractrfulnefs  as  explicatory — a  graceful,  eafy  car- 
riage. With  this  explication  it  feems  abundantly  proper 
to  admit  the  remark.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fomo 
who  have  made  comparative  weaknefs  a  principle  of  beau- 
ty, and  fay  that  the  more  light  and  flender  any  thing  is, 
unlefs  it  be  remarkably  weak,  it  is  the  more  beautiful,  and 
that  things  remarkably  ftrong  rather  belong  to  another 
clafs.  Thus  we  fay,  a  fine,  tender,  delicate  fhape — and 
on  the  contrary  we  fay,  a  ftrong,  coarfe,  robuft  make — 
9,  ftrong,  courfe,  mafculine  woman.  Perhaps  we  may 
reconcile  thefe  two,  and  fay  they  are  both  principles,  be- 
caufe  there  ihould  be  jull  ss  much  of  each  as  is  fuitable  tQ 
the  thjng  in  queftion,  that  a  perfon  may  have  either  too 
flrong  or  toe  weak  a  frame,  for  being  elleemed  beautiful 
r-^that  a  pillar  or  dome  may  be  too  delicate  to  be  durable, 
or  too  flrong  and  bulky  to  be  elegant. 

Again:  many  writers  as  you  have  feen,  make  greatnefs 
a  principle  of  beauty;  yet  there  are  others  who  make  lit* 
$lenefs  one  of  the  conftituents  of  beauty.     Thofe  who  do 
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fo,  tell  us  that  little  is  a  term  of  endearment,  in  every 
nation  and  language  yet  known ;  that  it  is  the  language 
of  the  vuljzar,  and  therefore  the  undefigned  ex  predion  of 
nature.  They  inilance  the  diminutive  appellations  which 
are  always  ufed  in  fondling — filiolus,  filiola,  have  more 
affection,  than  filius  and  filia — my  dear  little  creature — it 
is  a  pretty  little  thing.  To  enumerate  thefe  different  ap- 
pearances, fome,  particularly  Burke  on  the  Sublime,  af- 
firms that  the  ideas  of  fublimity  and  beauty  are  ideas  of  a 
clafs  radically  different;  that  the  firft,  fublimity,  ultimately 
arifes  from  the  paffion  of  terror,  and  the  other  from  that  of 
love  and  delight;  he  with  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  refolves 
all  the  fources  of  the  fublime,  into  what  is  either  terrible, 
or  allied  to  this  paffion,  exciting  it  either  immediately  in 
fome  degree,  or  by  afTociation.  It  is  however  uncertain, 
whether  we  mould  reduce  what  we  receive  fo  much  de- 
light from,  to  a  paffion,  which  in  itfelf,  or  in  its  purity, 
fo  to  fpeak,  is  painful :  this  objection  he  endeavors  to  re- 
move, by  (hewing  that  the  exercife  of  all  our  paffions  in  a 
moderate  degree,  is  a  fource  of  plcafure  ;  but  perhaps,  we 
may  diftinguifh  the  ideas  of  fublime  and  beautiful,  without 
having  recourfe  to  the  paflion  of  terror  at  all,  by  faying 
that  there  is  an  affection  fuited  to  the  greatnefs  of  objects, 
without  confidering  them  as  terrible,  and  that  is,  venera- 
tion :  nay,  perhaps  we  may  go  a  little  further,  and  fay,  that 
veneration  is  the  affection  truly  correfpondent  to  great, 
nefs,  in  innocent  creatures,  which  becomes  terror  in  the 
guilty.  I  cannot  go  through  the  particulars  of  Burke's 
theory.  He  feems  rightly  to  divide  the  ideas  of  fublime 
and  beautiful ;  by  the  union  of  which,  fome  have  made 
one  thing,  others  directly  its  contrary  to  belong  to  beau- 
ty. One  thing  remarkable  in  Burke's  Eflay  is,  that  he 
denies  proportion  to  be  any  of  the  caufes  of  beauty,  which 
yet  almofl  every  other  writer,  has  enumerated  among 
them  ;  and  what  he  fays  of  the  infinitely  various  propor- 
tion in  plants  and  animals,  feems  to  be  much  in  fupport 
of  his  opinion  :  yet  in  works  of  art,  proportion  feems  of 
much  moment,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay  to  what  fource  to 
refer  it.  I  view  a  building,  and  if  the  parts  are  not  in  a 
regular  proportion,  it  offends  my  eye,  even  though  I  could 
fuppofe  that  the  difproportion  was  voluntary,  in  order  to 
obtain  fome  great  convenience. 
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I  mould  be  inclined  to  think,  that  there  are  a  confidera- 
ble  number  offimple  principles  or  internal  fenfations,  that 
contribute  each  its  part,  in  forming  our  tafte,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  being  varioufiy  combined,  and  by  this  combina- 
tion are  apt  to  be  confounded  one  with  another.  One  of 
the  moft  diftinct  and  complete  enumerations,  we  have  in 
Gerard's  Effay  on  Tafte,  and  is  as  follows  ;  A  knk  of  no- 
velty, fublimity,  beauty,  imitation,  harmony,  ridicule  and 
virtue.  I  cannot  go  through  all  thefe  in  order,  but  lhall 
make  a  ft;/  remarks,  and  ihow  where  the  divifion  is  juft 
or  defective.  His  diftinguiming  all  thefe  from  one  ano- 
ther, is  certainly  juft;  but  there  are  fome  things  that  he 
introduces  under  wrong  heads ;  fitnefs,  for  example,  he 
introduces  under  the  head  of  beauty;  and  this  feems  ra- 
ther a  fource  of  approbation  diftinct  in  itfelf,  as  alfo  pro- 
portion, if  that  is  not  included  in  fitnefs.  Perhaps  a  more 
complete  enumeration  than  any  of  them,  may  be  given 
thus,  novelty,  fublimity,  beauty,  proportion,  imitation, 
harmony,  ridicule,  utility  and  virtue. 

We  lhall  now  proceed  to  thofe  we  have  not  fpoken  of 
before;  imitation  certainly  gives  great  pleafure  to  the  mind, 
and  that  of  itfelf,  even  independent  of  the  object  imitated. 
An  exceedingly  well  imitated  refemblance  of  any  object, 
of  that  which  is  indifferent  or  even  difagreeable  in  itfelf, 
gives  the  higheft  pleafure,  either  from  the  act  of  compan- 
ion as  forne  fay,  or  from  its  fuggefting  the  idea  of  fkill  and 
ingenuity  in  the  imitator.  The  arts  of  painting  and  fta- 
tuary,  derive  their  excellence  from  the  perfection  of  imi- 
tation, and  it  is  even  thought  that  poetry  and  oratory  may 
be  confidered  in  the  fame  light,  only  that  the  firft  imitates 
form,  and  paffions  by  the  means  of  form,  and  the  other  imi- 
tates actions  and  affections  by  language,  as  the  inftrument- 

Harmony  is  the  moft  diftinct  and  feparate  of  all  the  in. 
ternal  fenfes  that  have  been  mentioned;  it  is  concerned 
only  in  found,  and  therefore  muft  be  but  remotely  appli- 
cable to  the  writer  and  fpeaker.  What  is  remarkable,  that 
although  harmony  may  be  faid  to  be  of  much  importance 
in  fpeaking,  there  are  many  examples  of  the  moft  excel- 
lent fpeakers,  that  yet  have  no  mufical  ear  at  all,  and  I 
think  the  inftances  of  thofe  who  have  a  remarkably  deli- 
cate mufical  ear,  and  at  the  fame  time  are  agreeable  fpeak- 
er?} are  not  many. 
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The  fenfe  of  ridicule  is  not  very  eafily  explained,  but  it 
is  eafily  underftood  when  fpoken  of,  becaufe  it  is  unver- 
fally  felt.  It  differs  in  this  from  moft  other  of  our  confli- 
tutional  powers,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  wan,  who  is 
not  feniible  of  the  ridiculous,  or  may  be  made  eafily  fenfi- 
ble  of  it ;  and  yet  the  number  of  good  performers  in  the 
art  of  ridiculing  others,  or  in  wit  and  humor,  is  but  very 
fmall.  The  multitude  who  cannot  follow  fpeculative  rea- 
foning,  and  are  hard  to  be  moved  by  eloquence,  are  all 
(truck  with  works  of  humor.  Mod  people  are  apt  to  think 
they  can  do  fomething  in  the  way  of  humor;  and  yet  we 
have  many  who  render  themfelves  ridiculous  by  the  attempt- 

As  to  a  fenfe  of  virtue,  by  mentioning  it,  is  by  no 
means  from  my  joining  with  thofe  who  would  place  moral 
approbation  entirely  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  internal 
fenfes,  that  are  the  foundation  of  tafte.  Hutchinfon  and 
Shaftfbury  incline  very  much  this  way;  on  the  contrary 
I  think  we  are  evidently  feniible  that  the  morality  cf  ac- 
tions is  a  thing  of  a  different  fpeeies,  and  arifes  from  the 
fenfe  of  a  law,  and  obligation  of  a  fuperior  nature  :  yet  I 
have  mentioned  it  here,  becaufe  there  is  certainly  a  rela- 
tion or  connecting  tie  between  the  fentiments  of  the  one 
kind,  and  of  the  other.  The  beauties  of  nature,  we  are 
fenfible,  are  greatly  heightened,  by  adding  to  their  delight- 
ful appearance,  a  reflection  on  their  utility,  and  the  bene- 
volent  intention  of  their  author.  In  perfons  capable  of 
morality,  as  in  human  nature,  we  confider  fine  features 
and  an  elegant  carriage,  as  indications  of  the  moral  difpo- 
fition  or  the  mental  powers ;  and  as  the  whole  of  the  fources 
•of  delight  mentioned  above,  may  be  combined  in  a  greater 
Drleffer  degree,  as  novelty,  fublimity,  beaut)',  &c.  fo  the 
governing  principle  which  ought  to  direct  the  application 
of  the  whole,  is  what  gives  them  their  higheft  excellence, 
and  indeed  only  is  their  true  perfection.  The  gratification 
even  of  our  internal  fenfes,  is  highly  improved,  when 
united  with  tafie  and  elegance.  As  the  moil  delicious 
food  when  ferved  up  with  neatnefs  and  order,  accompanied 
with  politenefs  of  manners,  and  feafoned  with  fprightly 
converfation :  in  the  fame  manner,  the  fine  arts  them- 
felves acquire  a  double  beauty  and  higher  relifh,  when  they 
are  infeparably  connected  with,  and  made  fubfervient  to 
purity  of  manners,..    An  admirable  poem,  or  an  eloquent 
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difcourfe,  or  a  fine  picture,  would  be  flill  more  excellent, 
if  the  fubject  of  them  were  interefting  and  valuable,  and 
when  any  of  them  are  perverted  to  impious  or  wicked 
purpofes,  they  are  juft  obje6ts  of  deteitation. 

After  having  thu3  attempted  the  analyfis  of  the  princi. 
pies  of  tafte  and  elegance,  I  would  obferve,  that  as  nature 
ieems  to  delight  in  producing  many  great  and  different 
effects  from  fimple  caules,  perhaps  we  may  find  an  ulti- 
mate principle  that  governs  all  thefe.  A  French  author 
has  written  a  treatife  called  the  Theory  of  agreeable  Sen- 
fations,  in  which  he  fays  that  the  great  principle  is,  what* 
ever  exercifes  our  faculties,  without  fatiguing  them,  gives 
pleafure ;  and  that  this  principle  may  be  applied  to  our 
bodily  form,  and  to  the  conftitution  of  our  mind,  to  ob- 
jects of  external  fenfation,  to  objects  of  tafte,  and  even  to 
our  moral  conduct.  It  may  no  doubt  be  carried  through 
the  whole  of  criticifm,  and  we  may  fay  this  ftates  the 
bounds  between  variety  and  uniformity,  fimplicity  and 
intricacy,  order,  proportion  and  harmony. 

Neither  would  it  be  difficult  to  (how  that  this  principle 
may  be  applied  to  morality,  and  that  an  infinitely  wife 
and  gracious  God  had  fo  ordered  matters,  that  the  mode- 
rate exercife  of  all  our  powers,  fhould  produce  ar  once, 
virtue  and  happinefs,  and  that  the  leaft  tranfgreflion  of  the 
one  mud  prove  of  neceflity  an  injury  to  the  other. 

You  may  fee  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  the  foun- 
dation  is  laid  for  tafte  in  our  natures ;  yet  is  there  great 
room  for  improvement  and  cultivation;  by  inveftigating 
the  grounds  of  approbation;  by  comparing  one  thing  with 
another ;  by  ftudying  the  Deft  examples;  and  by  reflection 
and  judgment,  men  may  correct  and  refine  their  tafte  upon 
the  whole,  or  upon  particular  confined  fubjects. 

Carrying  tafte  to  a  finical  nicety  in  any  one  branch,  is 
a  thing  not  only  undefirable,  but  contemptible ;  the  rea- 
fon  of  which  may  be  eafily  feen  :  When  a  perfon  applies 
his  attention  fo  much  to  a  matter  of  no  great  moment,  it 
occafions  a  neceflary  neglect  of  other  things  of  much  great- 
er value.  After  you  pafs  a  certain  point,  attachment  to  a 
particular  purfuit  is  ufelefs,  and  then  it  proceeds  to  be  hurU 
ful,  and  at  laii  contemptible. 
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